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THE MADOXXAS OF LUCA DELLA ROBBLY. 
[Pl.\tes I-IX.] 


The object of this paper is to bring into clu’onological secprence 
the Yladonnas •\vliieli may be properly ascribed to Luca della 
Robbia — a fe-w of cvliicli are in bronze or marble, but the great 
majority in glazed terracotta ware. In some cases we shall have 
110 difficulty in doing this, as the monuments are well authen- 
ticated and dated by contemporary documents, but in the 
majority of cases, where there is no such evidence, the monu- 
ments must speak for themselves. In the.se eases the sufficiency 
of the similarity to authenticated monunient.s must be our guide. 
YYheu this similarity has appeared to mo in.sufficient, I have 
omitted all mention of the moiinment.s, whether I was able or 
not to ascribe them to other artists. Even in the present list, I 
am aware that the attribidions must be accepted with different 
degrees of security, and that there may be other Mademnas, 
rightly to be ascrilied to Luca, that have eluded my search. Xev- 
ertheless it is useful to bring such order as one can into a field 
where no small amount of confusion still exists. I have therefore 
arranged the Yladonnas of Luca della Robbia according to the 
following periods : 

1 
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I. 1400—1430. Tilt Eorlj Ptnod, shjjii'inij itruTiij^ii the nijiuence 
of GJiihti'ti. 

(1) The Oxfonl Medallion ol 1428. 

( 2) The Spitzer Medallion in the Louvre. 

(3) ^Medallion of the Xativity, S. Ivensinyti ui Museum. 
( 4 _ 3 ) Medallion of the liladonna and Child with six an- 
tcels, Louvre, etc. 

{'9-10) Lmglazed Madonna and Child in a niche. S. Ken- 
sington Museum andBeekerath collection, Berlin. 
II. 1430—1440. TIte Decade oj the Choii'-ijoJki'^ retnf.i. 

(11) The stucco relief of the Madonna and Child with 

four faints. Louvre. 

(12) Lhiglazed, pointed arched lunette of the Madonna 

and Child l;>etween two Angels, Berlin Mnseum. 

(13) Lunette of the Madonna and Child between two- 

Aug'els, from S. Piero Bnoncon^iglio, Museo 
Kazionale, Florence. 

(1^) Rectangular relief of the Madonna and Child seated 
u[ion the cloud', Bardini collection. Florence. 
(15) IMedallion of the Madonna and Child in a taber- 
nacle. Or San Michele, Florence. 

(^16) Grouj'i of the Visitation. S. Criovanni fuoreivitas. 
Pistoia. 

(17) Lunette of the Madonna and Child between two 

Angels. Via delT Agnolo, Florence. 

(18) Medallion ot the Mailonna and Child between two 

Angels, Museo Kazionale. Florence. 

(19-2(i) IMadonna and Child in a niche, Gavet collection, 
Paris, and 0. A. Shaw collection, Boston. 

(21) (tlu/.ed framed relief of the Madonna and Child, 

Berlin Museum. 

m. 144fJ— 14o'J. 1 Jtc Di cudt of the Deoaeie Dooes, 

(22) (Marble Tabernade at Peretola. 

(-3) Stabat Mater on the C’rucitixirin relief at Impruneta. 
(24) AscenMdu lunette, Florence Cathedral. 

(2.-)) The Madonna and Child of the Bronze Sacristy 
Doors. Florence Cathedral. 

(2G) ihe S. Maria del Fiore, Museo Xazionalc, Florence. 
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(27) Large paiiiTed relief of the Madonna and Child, 

Berlin Museum. 

(28) The ^ladonna and Child in the Innoeenti Hos- 

pital, Florence. 

IV. 1450—1460. The. Decuih ot the Ftclen.ijhi To/iib. 

(29) Lunette repi-esenting the Madonna and Child with 

Saints, S. Domenico, Hrl^ino. 

(30) Madonna and Child with an apple, Marquis Carlo 

Viviani della Rohbia collection. 

(31) Mater Dolorosa on the Federighi Tomb. 

(32-33) Medallions on the Chapel of the Madonna, Im- 

pruneta. 

(34) Madonna and Child holding a quince, Museo Xa- 

zionale, Florence. 

(35) Madonna and Child holding an apple or quince, 

Berlin iMuseum. 

(3G) Madonna with draped, standing Child, Museo Xa- 

zionale, Florence. 

(37-39) Madonna holding in her arms the draped Child, 

at Berlin iMuseuni, the Louvre, and at Callicano. 
V. 1460-1482. The Fined Period. 

(40) Medallion of the -Vdoration, Foulc collection, Paris. 

AVe shall now consider the above monuments in detail. 

I. THE EARLY PERIOD, 1400-1430. 

A^asari inform^ us that Luca's father put him in the workshop 
of Leonardo di Ser Giovanni. This seems not impirobabie. for 
the goldsmith's atelier was the custoinarv training school ibr 
artists, and the intluenco of Leonardo's style may be detected 
upon more than one of the early works of Luca. But since 
Leonardo must have been an old man* during Luca's ehildliood, 
it is natural to aS'Unie that the yung artist was more ^trongly 
influenced by such men as Brunelleschi, Donatello, and especially 
Ghiberti. The influence of Ghiberti upon Luca della Robbia 
was observed at the beginning of the present century by Baldi- 

1 3[ilane^i's Vasaui II, p ms, note 2, thinks thut Leonardo could hardly 
have lived su lon^ as to have been Luca's imistcr, since he worked on the silver 
altar at Pistoia at some time between looo and 1371. 
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niicci, and stated to be the eonseusus of the Ojiinions of the 
best eritir-^ of the timer 

(1) Tlte Oxhrd Medallion of (plate i, 1). — In the Ashmo- 
lean Museum at Oxford there is a stucco medallion* representing 
a seated IStadonna hohling in her lap the Child, who is eating 
erapes and is attended by two young adoring angels. It was cast 
apparently from a bronze original, and was all colored to imitate 
bronze, except that the nimbuses about the heads of the figures 
were covered ivitii gold. On the reverse side we find incised in 
a circular hand tlie words fornuiffo aJJ 17 di //Inneilo 1428. This 
band encloses a crown, roughly drawn, within which is inscribed 
for/na. . . . ncl [jobindtM dj yirlioh in <jesio. This stucco medallion, 
accurately dated, represents evidently a lu'onze original of the 
early fifteenth century. But who made it ? "When we observe 
the sti'ong resemldance between the face of this Madonna and 
tliat of one of the six angels supporting the ivreath on Ghiberti's 
reliijuary of S. Zenobius,® in the Cathedral of Florence, when we 
can parallel both the attitudes and the s^^•i]lg of the drapery of 
the adoriirg angels in Ghiberti's second gates, it is difficult not to 
see in this monument the handiwork of one who worked accorcl- 
ing to Ghiberti's methods. 

But this is as far as we may push a Ghiberti hypothesis, since 
in a glazed terracotta monument, which is more clearly in the style 
of Luca della Bobbia. we find still closer resemblances. This 
rnmmment is the medallion of the Xativity,-* in the South Ken- 
sington Museum (plate i, 2). The Oxford medallion, in its 
general treatment, reveals also the (piiet, reverential spirit of Luca 
rather than that of the more dramatic Ghiberti. Would it have 

Ij.vluixi'Cci, ope re, rcl. v, p. 217: L'uptre ih fpiesta maeetro, per muHe 
o^>er' a-.iuiu. jaite da mein conyressu Je' primi uitendenti di niistra etn,f'iimo iener 
ferina, rhe egli si pnrtasse a tel perfe-.ione snihi la srjrrfa e co’ preeeUi di Lorenz,, 
Ohiberf,, che in 'pie: tempi atien.ihea a tal nobilUsi,na jaeoltd con rpiella gloria che al 
'tinruht nota. 

- The medallion was presented hy 3Ir. Drury Portnum, who purchasyd it of the 
late ill- .Jumu- .Jiick^un .Jarves, of Florence. It racieures 40'= in diameter. It wa« 
catiilog;ued by Wr. It.nnum as a Luca della Kohbia, and noted by Dr. Bode in the 
JnJij'h <1. h. p< Kiinstsiouml. 188-3, p. 184. 

^ Alinari, 1070. 

-‘J. V. IIOBUVSO.V, ftalian .Sculpture in the .S'. Ken^inyton Museum, No. 5401. 
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occurred to Ghiberti to pose the Madonna upon the clouds upheld 
by -nunged cherubs ? These cherub heads which appear here for 
the first time, are destined to have a long career in the Kobbia 
school of sculpture ; the adoring angels also form the moti^■e of all 
the panels in Luca’s bronze sacristy doors, and are prototypes 
of the singing, dancing angels in his more famous choir-gallery. 

(2) The Sjjitztr JIe<IaUi<rn. — This medallion, formei’ly in the 
Spitzer collection and bought by the Louvre ^luseuni, is another 
cast or copy from the same original as the Oxford medallion. 
The Oxford relief measures 40 centimetres in diameter and the 
Spitzer medallion 34 centimetres. As this is about the amount 
of shrinkage which terracotta would have shown after being- 
baked, it is fair to presume that the terracotta was derived from 
the same original ; possibly from the mould made by Xiccolo in 
1428. The Oxford stucco has sutfered considerably, but the 
Lou-vre terracotta is better preserved. It reveals more distinctly 
the cherubs which support the clouds, also the bunch of grapes 
in the Child’s hand and the fringe of the Madonna’s mantle. 
But it lacks the nimbuses above the heads of the Child and 
of the adoring angels. As these in the original bronze would be 
in excessively low relief and brought out only by change of color, 
they might easily be lost in a terracotta reproduction. It is like- 
ly that these nimbuses appeared originally in this medallion, and 
that they have been worn off and the entire monumeirt repainted. 
Certainly the forked glory on the head of the Child is of no an- 
cient date. 

(3) The JIi deiToii of the Xnf'iritif In the Saofh Krnsinfifon Mn- 
seKi/i (plate I, 2). — This medallion as it stands is somewhat puz- 
zling, for the framework with its conventional bunches of trian- 
gularly arranged flowers is suggestive of the work of Andrea, 
della Robbia and is unlike the naturalistic ti’ameworks of 

“This medallion was acquired bv the museum in 1802 and cume from the Palazzo 
Alozzi. Florence. It measures 1™ !5'> in diameter and is catalogued under numlier 
77.52. Cavallui'CI and Molinier, L'^s della RMna. p. 'itiT, refer it to the atelier of 
Andrea delia Itobbia, and J. C. Kobiiison, lUtltari Sculpture in the ■'ei-uth Ke/isinat'Oi- 
Mi aeum, p. 58, puts it many years after the death of Luca. In my view the coin pi ei- 
tion i-. an early one of Luca's, and shows the inlluenee of Ghiberti’s pictorial style. 
A similar thatched-roofed shed appears in Ghiberti's panel representing the History 
of Jluah. 
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Xuca, but the central composition is in tlie style of tbe elder 
master and as -n’e believe is to be studied with his eai'ly works. 
IVe have already noted the resemblance in the pose of the 
IMadoiina to that in tbe Oxford and .'^piteer medallions of 
1428. lOe may further observe the n’eiieral resemblance in style 
to Ghiberti's 2^ativity on his lirst Xaptistery gates (14nd-1424). 
and \vhetlier or no l^asari's statement be true that Luca was ap- 
ju’cnticed to Leonardo di Ser Giovanni, we may still feel the 
induence of that goldsmith's manner of representing’ mountains 
by comparing this medallion with Leonardo's reliefs ® upon the 
silver-covered altar in the cathedral at Pistoia. Even Ghiberti's 
second Baptistery gates were begun as early as 1427, in whicb he 
carried the pictorial method further than was ■ever attempted by 
Luca della Eobhia. 

(4—8). Th.e JiLdoJf./oii of flu IMudoi'ino. niid Ch.d.d wth. ■^t.v cu'igds 
(I'L.vi’E r, o). — I have seen four examples of this eompo.sition ; one 
in the LomTe.' and one in the possession of M. Louis Conrajod, 
Paris : a third in the collection of Herr Adolph von Beekerath, 
in Berlin, and a fourth in that of Sir Charles EoI)inson. in Lon- 
don. I am also informed that a fifth exists, in the possession of 
Lady Eastlake. Although some doubt may lie thrown upon 
'the anti(|uity of thc.-^e medallions from the existence of so many 
irnpre-^sion*, we do not regard the composition as a forgery, but 
refer it to the early period of Luca della Eobbia. 

That Tlio-^e medallions are easts, and not original sketches, ^vill 
ije seen nrit only from their identity,* but frotn tire mould marks 
Avhich are still visible iu the example in the Louvre. One can 
also see dearly that the Louvre speeinieii has been coin'crted irom 
a circular to a rectang’ular form. 

As in the case ot the Gxford luedalliun, the Madonna is repre- 
sented a-ii •'catod upon the duuds, whiidi are u]ihdd l}v diernhs. 
'1 he I'eseiublanee here to (thiberti's work is still stronger, for who 
cun exaiuiiif tir^t the panel on Ghiberti s second gates, represeutin"’ 

® ALi>'Aiii,y,/i<j)'„. No. '20i'.r2. 

Bode, J'th rh>/'‘h d. k. p. ttunl , 1SS,5, p 

Cavallccci and ^IolI-nikk, Lt-, ddla JlMia, p. 2.S]. 

- Tin- id.-ntity con-i-t- not only in detail, tint also in size, the medallions meas- 
uring 34 ' ill diaiiiet. r. 
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ilie Creation of Adam and Eve, or tliat representing the Appear- 
ance of the Angels to Abraham and the Sacrifice of Isaac, and 
then study this medallion -withont feeling that Ghiberti might 
have been the author of if? But in spite of this resemblance of 
manner to Ghiberti, the spirit is rather that of Luca. The feeling 
revealed here is tender, lovely, beautiful, devotional. Is this the 
equality of Ghiberti's vork '? IVe may find, it is true, triplets of 
angels with svfinging drapery, and lieads of women not unlike 
this in Ghiberti's second gates, but the spiritual impression 
received from this monument is more like that which we receive 
from the angels in Luca’s choir-gallery reliefs. 

(9-10). Unylazed Jlad'jivw and Child in a niche, ^ South Kensington 
Mmeum (plate i, 4). — If we were to conceive the ^ladonna of 
the medallion just described to stand ei'ect and lift the Child in 
her arms, we should have before us the unglazed relief in the 
South Kensington hluseum. Even the pose of the Child is such 
ns might be assumed Iw such a change. The group is set in a 
niche with ribbed conch, suggestive of the shell-topped niches in 
the borders of Ghiberti's second gates. 

A replica of this group is found in the collection of Herr Adolf 
von Beckerath, Berlin. 

11. THE DECADE OF THE CHOIR-GALLERY RELIEFS, 1430-1440. 

During the greater part of this decade. Luca was occupied in 
carviaa: the marble reliefs for the choir-gallerv of the Cathe- 
dral.“ From the greater freedom in style and spirit of these 
reliefs, and from their human interest, we miglit characterize this 
period of Luca's career as the Donatello period. The influence 
of Ghiberti and his earlier masters is, however, strongly felt, and 
it may be questioned whether Donatello exerted a stronger influ- 
ence upon Luca than Luca did upon him. Luca's choir-gallery re- 
liefs were liegun at least two years before a similar order was given 
to Donatello. The ot-casional burst of lieauty in the works of Don- 
atello seems to have been the result of external stimuli, while 
Luca's productions were more uniformly sustained. To this de- 


^ Caialor/ue, No, -STSS-'-ja. 


'“Alixari, photus. 2o4o-2556. 
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cade of Luca’s life belong the five marble reliefs" for Giotto's 
campanile, also the marble reliefs for the altar in the chapG of 
S. Peter “ and hi all probability the terracotta medallions of the 
Apostles " for the Pazzi Chapel at Santa Croce. Luca s indi- 
viduality noiv receives full expression. 

(llj TJa StthTO Hel'if of the Jliohnna ami chill irllhfotir Sa>/'ls, 
Louvre (plate ii, 2).— The stucco relief in the Louvre" repre-^eifi- 
ius- the Ikladoima and Child tvith Saints John the Baptist, Francis, 
Peter and Idoniinick" cannot be tar removed in date liom the 
marble reliefs in the liluseo Xazionale represeiiriiig the Liberation 
and Crucifixion of S. Peter. The intiiieuce of Ghiberti in the case 
of the marble reliefs has been noted by Bode and, in this 
stucco, this influence is even more ,-trikingly felt, since the Ma- 
donna is evidently to be classed with the medallions we have al- 
ready considered. In the construction ot this relief we obseia e 
the downward slope of the floor upon which the group are stand- 
ing, a characteristic which it has in common with the marble 
reliefs and which indicates that they were to be placed above the 
level of the s[iectator's eye. We notice also that 8. Peter occu- 
pies a prominent position as the type of the complete Christianity 
which S. John the Bapti.st foreshadows. It may therefore he 'Ug- 
gested that this stucco represents one of the panels, or perhaps 
the central relief, of tlie altar designe<l and begun by Luca della 
Eohbia for the chapel of S. Pi'tei- in the cathedral ot I loreiu-e. 
In tliL monument and in the two which follow we notice that 
the Madonna holds the Child to the left. This variation from 
Luca's u.sual custom we believe may have oeonrred more easily in 
the earlier and experimental peilod of his work. In his later 
Madonnas the Child is held to the right. 

^OIiLANKsi's Va'^ahi, II, p. ThcsC were ordered in 1408. See Caval- 

LLiCOi, Santa Gloria del Fiore, ll, p. IS6. 

Alixari, Xos, 2707-1^708. These were made in 1408. See Rumohr, 

Jdalle/ctsche Fo/'sclu'KL/en,, i, p. 063. 

photos, 5840— 1804 and 5851). 

MustiiOt, Xo, B, 48. Bode, Jahrb. d. h;, p. KiinstsnmmL 1885, p. 185. 

Cavallucci and Molixikr, Les della Robbia^ de^criho this figure S. Paul, 
I'ut he is clad in mona-tic costume and carries a lily or perhaps u martyrs palm., 
Hut a ~ivurd. 

^®BoD£, Ijie Kunstlerfamilie della Robbia^ p. 7. 
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(12) Unijlazed pointcd-arch.ed laneUe of the 3fadonna and Child 

between two angeh, Berlin — The ^ladoiina is here seated 

upon the clouds as in the medallions of the early period. She 
wears a turban and a robe which is rutiled about her neck, pecu- 
liarities which occur frequently in the women of Ghiberti's second 
gates, in the shrine of S. Zeuobi and in the font in the Baptistery 
of Siena. But the character of the Child and the playful spirit 
of the iMadonna who is chuckling him under the chin are more 
suggestive of the influence which Luca at this time may have 
received from Donatello. Still, the strongest ground for assigning- 
the relief to this decade of Luca's career is to be found in the 
essential identity of the attendant angels with those Avhich appear 
on the choir-gallery relietk'“ 

(13) Lan.ette of the JIudonna and Chdd betteeui tn'u cun/eh. f e'/iii 
S. Piero Bao/iconsnjtfo <d Jlercafo Vecchio, dla.eco dSaz/onale. Flor- 
tnce ''' (plate ii, 1). — This lunette })robal.dy dates from the early 
part of this decade, po.ssibly earlier. It reveals .strong Ghiberti 
influence, especially in the Ma<loima's hair and dra]iery and in 
the general treatment of the attendant angels. AVe may even 
notice the influence of earlier masters. The extraordinarily largo 
head of the child reflects the traditions of the Pisan school, and 
the triangular e(trouals of the angels are such as we flud in the 
angels of Orcagna's faiiious tabernacle at Or San Michele, and in 
the beautiful sculptures whii-h adorn the Porta della Mandorla of the 
cathedral. Luca uses the same type of coronal in the altar for S. 
Peter's chapel (1438) and in the tabernacle at Peretola (1442), 
but these marble angels show already a more advanced type. 
Here we feel that he is still working in the goldsmith style. 
The change which marks the choir-gallery scnl[itures has not yet 
come. 

Before we turn to the consideration of another monument we 
may observe the manner in which Luca has treated the eyes of 

Bodk and Tsciiudi, f/. BiUiicerke <1. c/i/'tsfflv/tf’n -p. 37 

and Taf. y. It illustrated also in the Jahrb, d. k. p. Kuostiinnimk-, p. 17;^ ; 

in Bode, Hal. Plastlk, p. 73 j An-hh'io sloncn delV Arie. ii. p. 8. 

Compare especially with tho^e in the upper row. See Alin'ari, photos. '1~A1 
and 2 -j-jO. 

>ItLAN'Esi'ft Vasari, ii. p. 175. Alinari, 2773. Umberto Bossr^ 
in Arch. stor. delV Arte^ 1893, p. G. 
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the [Madonna. He has marked with dark blue, in a sketchy 
manner, the eyebrows and lashes, and the irises with bluish-gray. 
Ilis ideal of the [Madonna was evidently that of a woman with 
blue eyes. He gives hazel eyes to the Christ in the Tle'Urreetion 
and Ascension relief-', but from beginning to end his [Madonna's 
eyes are blne.^'^ 

(14) H.j-taiiijiilai' Ttlkj of tl'i Jladurma aod Cldld seated apun the 
cJoads, hBitrdin! chlhe-tiuii, Flui'tiicc (plate hi ). — The Palazzo Pres- 
cotialdi in Florence contained a large number of glazed terra- 
cotta monuments of the Hobbia school ; but this relief, the linest 
of them all. has now pas.-ed into the hands of the well-known 
Florentine anticpiarian and art dealer, Signor Bardini. The 
throne and footstool of the Madonna consist of clouds, as in the 
case of the early medallions, and the type is not for removed from 
that of the [Madonna with .six angels, but the relief is higher, like 
that of the apostle medallions (T the Pazzi chapel, and the child 
type is more like that of the bronze sacristy doors ('144G-1457) 
and of the Madonna del Fiore in the [Museo [Fazionale. In all 
prol.iability thi.s relief and the Pazzi chapel medallions fall within 
this decade of Luca's career. The line color sense which shows 
itself in much of Luca s work begins here to manifest itself in the 
beautiful shade of blue which he has selected for the background. 
He has touciied the eyebrows and lashes with lilac and the irises 
with Iduish-gray. Cold has been added above the glaze upon 
the Madonna s hair and the borders of her robe. It is not the 
timid irgiii of the S. Piero Buonconsiglio lunette : but. though 
young, i- .'•omewhat more womanly and self-contained. 

(In) 7 /<t dlid/dlniii i,f //„• hMiidijuna and Child in a Taheeeiarle, 
Cr hi'iii JIicl,eh\ Flurr/irr.-' — This medallion is remarkable in being 
the only example oi hig'hly polyebromatie figured scul)iture by 
Lin/a della Lobbia. As I have alrcaily published it in this .rnfR- 
XAT..-- I need not again call attention to its peculiar qualities. 
But at that time I had not seen the early works of Luca, and 
C()iisei[Uent]\ was more influenced by the resemblance it bore to 
his later }iroduetions. A more extended survey of Luca's [Ma- 

-» I have observed only one exception t<. this rule, the Atadonna in the <;all(;ry of 
the Tnnocenti Ibmpital, Bkoui, 46.17. (MilaxesI’.s Yasari, ii, p, 176. 

-Kimcr. Arch., vol. viii, ^'o. 2, pp. 1.17-1.79, and Plate Y, fig. 1. 
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donnas has led me to refer this monument to an earlier date. The 
general treatment is, it is true, not far removed from that of the 
Madonna of the Bronze Sacristy doors (1446— 1467), hut there are 
indications which link it with the decade we are now considering. 
Its polychromatic character is no sign of a late date, since the 
earliest glazed terracotta sculptures of the Renaissance, the four 
Evangelists with which Brunelleschi adorned the Pazzi Chapel in 
1420, were highly colored, like their Gothic prototypes. The 
sculptural character of the monument links it with Luca’s 
medallions of the apostles in the Pazzi Chapel, but we feel as if 
in the type of the Madonna, and in the large head of the Child, 
Luca had not yet wholly freed himself from the influence of his 
early masters. 

(16) The group repreaentiug the Visitation, S. Giovanni fuorckitas,^^ 
Pistoia (plate rv). — This beautiful group has been attributed to 
Fra Paolino-'* a Pistoiese painter who is not known to have 
worked in sculpture. A more correct appreciation is reached by 
Cavallucci,® Gsell Fels“ and Bode,-' who attribute the monument 
to Andrea della Robbia. In his latest edition of Burckhardt’s 
Cicerone (1808) Bi)de says: Andrea delta JRohhia's most important 
work, falselg ascribed to Fra PaeJino, is the group of the Visitation in 
S. Giovanni faoreiritas in Pistoia, which in nobditg if sentiment , heautg 
of form and skiUfdness of arrangenaid deserves to be cedhd the most 
perfect group of the Earlg Renaissaiiee.'' 

ITlien I examined this group in the spring of 1802 I noticed 
that the eyes of both the Virgin and S. Elizabeth had irises of 
grayish blue. As I have already ob.served,''° this is characteilstic 
of Luca's Madonnas, while Andrea's have hazel eyes. An attri- 
bution. however, based upon a single charactei’istic, such as this, 
would be extremely hazardous. IVe may substantiate our claim 
that Luca is the author of this monument by appealing to the 
general spirit of the monument. From what we know of An- 
drea's Madonnas in Prato, Pistoia, La Verna, Siena and else- 

Alisaki, photo. 2.52S. Brogi, photos. Xus. 4424, 442-5. 

-* Baedekkr, Xorthern Italy, ISSO, p. .368 ; AtruR.vY, Central Italy, 1802, p. 12-5. 

^ Les della Rohhia, p. 243. ilittel Italien, 1886, p. 615. 

Halienuehe Flasiik, 1803, p. 80, 81. 

-® Amer. .hjuni. Arch., vol. VIII, Xo. 2, p. 160, note 25. 
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■where , is there a single one -^vliich approximately resembles this in 
type ? And is it likely that even in a moment of inspiration he 
could have produced the most perfect group of the Early Re- 
naissance '?" We have not far to go in tinding parallels, vhich 
enable usnot only to attribute the group to the elder Luca but to as- 
sign it to this decade of his career. If we turn to that one of the 
choir-gallery reliefs in which i- represented a group of maidens 
singing and playing musical instruments, we shall find to the ex- 
treme left one ^vhose face is hot a younger type of this INIailonna, 
whose ludr is arranged in the same way, and who-e drapery falls in 
similar folds. We may aLo observe in other Madonnas of this de- 
cade tliat the hair is modelled in U'a\ing lines and is drawn back in 
a mass so as almost to conceal tlie ear. At this time also Luca 
made several Maduimas tvlmse garments show not only the broad 
baud, but even the rufiie about the neck. 

Are not these resemhlanees stremg enough to justify us in 
bringing thi> important group into line tvith the Madonnas of 
Luea della Robbia ? 

(Ip) Thf. HiHin'ttc of t}i.€ Jl'tdoiij'iii o.ihl Ould hiffi'ti'ii two otufils, in 
the I in dill AijiiiJop Flon/ice (plate v). — This beautiful relief 
is in a narrow street in Florence, over the door of a small shop, 
which was once a chapel connected with S. Pier Maggiore. 

I asari mentions it with praise.^ It is in our view one of the 
earliest works in v hicli Luca has cut himself loose from his mas- 
ters and given free expression to his <uvn powers. There are 
details ot treatment which link it with his earlier works. The 
fi'arnewoi'k is composed ol the same mouldings as those which 
ai’e used in the lunette from .S. Piero Buoncousiglio, and tlie 

II oral tfieze is an improved e.xample of the same general tvpe. 
Luea ivas evidently fon<l of the wild roses wliieli abound in the 

Alj^ari, j-i/iutu. X(.. 2,jA0. 

"“Compare e,peciully the BarUini and the Or San Michele Madonna-. 

C I anpare the lunette from S. Piero Biionconsi!jlio and the jiointed-arched lunette 
in the Berlin ^luseuui 

Alixahi, phuio. Au, Holl, Brogi, phot^. Xii. 

asari, ri, p. 17 - 3 : E supra una porta d' iina ch'msina a San Pier 
Mapjp'oe, 171 an yne^zo iondo^ an' alirn Madonna^ ed alood atajeli che sono tenuti 

hellieibril. 
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neia;Wjorliood of Florence. His floral frameworks are in strikdno- 
contrast to the liea\w garlands of fruit which occur so frequently 
in the late products of the Robbia school. The male and female 
angels carrying vases of Easter lilies are but freer types of his 
earlier angels, and even wear the coronals. But they are not yet 
as advanced in style as the candelabra-bearing angels or acolytes^ 
in the sacristy of the cathedral of Florence (1418). 

The Madonna is less a type, more human and lovely than those 
which preceded. She is still the Queen of Heaven : but this 
appears not so much from surroundii^ clouds or attendant angels 
as from the divine light which seems to emanate from a soul 
within. The Child is also a future King, blessing his people, 
and holding up to view a scrdl inscribed Euo svn lvx mvxdi. 
It seems strange that this l^Iadonna does not occur again in 
Luca's work. Her face perhaps modified his angel type as we 
see it in the altar for S. Peter's chapel and in the tabernacle at 
Peretola, but as a Madonna she disappears. Alter this burst of 
realistic ins]! ration, in which he may have portrayed tlie features 
of some living woman, he returns t(.i a type more along the old 
line, and to which he adheres more or less closely in all his later 
work.®® 

(18) 2IedalUon of tl.e Madonna and Cldhl kticeLii two Aia/e?s,^^ 
3Iusco MazionaJc, Ffoi’cnec ii, 3). — The inonotonous design 

of the fi'aniework and the finish of the relief itself, indicate that 
some inferior hand had a share in the e.veeurion of this medallion. 
But the central composition is Luca's, and is not very difl'erent 
fi’om the iladonna in the Mia dell' Agnolo. His conception of 
the Madonna has matured. She is le^'S youthful than the Ala- 
donnas of the early piHod, but not so human as the Aladonna in 
the Mia dell’ Agnolo. Luca seems to have returned to the pro- 

Brogi, photos. Xo. 4910—1911. 

2= On the pnrtnl which carries this limette Bode discovered crossed keys and 
the letters S. P. 41., which he interpreted as the insignia of Pope Martin V, who 
died ill 1131. He inferred that the lunette therefore antedates that vcar. See 
Archii-io Storko dell' Arte, 1889, p. 1. But Umberto Rossi has shown that the 
insignia belong to the Church S. Pier Maggiore and not to Pope Martin. See 
Hrc/'iii-io .Cherh-e -l/'fe, 1893. p. 8, note 1. XVe are accordingly free to assign 
the lunette to the decade 1430-1110. 

Alinabi, p/iofo. iXo. 2767. Catali-ucci and Molixiek, op), cii. JCo. 02. 
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duction of a but the type is not alto^’ctlua- the same as 

before. It is transfused with a more liiimau ijuality. 

(19) CTlci^td dlo.doV lift ff/if/ (didd III It iiii.ht^ idjdirfinii^ 

Purls (PLATE VI. 1). — A’ery similar in style and pose to the ]>re- 
ceding is the Child in a beautiful relief in the possessimi of M. 
Gavet. Paris ; but here the Child has both arms around his 
MotherC neck. The Aladonna also holds him in the same man- 
ner. There is something very natural and eharming abeut the 
Madonna's face, and a freshness indicative ef Luea's early man- 
ner. If it be true that about this time he assisted (thiberti in the 
completion of the second Baptistery gates.^^ we have a natural 
explanation of the use of the niche with rounded top. Also the 
rosettes and tloral scroll-work painted u[ion the border, seem to 
be contemporary with similar ornament carved upon the Campa- 
nile reliets (1437— 144<J), and the fringed edg'e of the drapery with 
similar fringes in the choir-gallery reliefs. 

( — Oj pt'phcij of fhiS 'u'iOiii(iiu"iif 'III fht' jiOSSiSSi'oil I'lT Qilii'iril ^I. 
iShair. Poston. U. S. -i. — A replica of the Gavet Madonna is in 
the possession of Air. Quincy A. .'fhaw, of Boston. The Madonna 
and Child would seem to have been cast from the same mould as 
that of the Gavet relief, and to have been slightly modified before 
beij]g baked. This uioditication consi.st.s chiefly in the omission 
of the drapery which falls around the loins of the Child ; but the 
spirit of the earlier and sharper impression is modilied also bv a 
iliange in the painting of tlie eyes. In the Gavet Madonna the 
t-yes are rolled to one side, giving a lively and coijUettish expres- 
sion. in comparison with which the Sliaw Aladonna seems some- 
what dull. The baiPground of the niche, though divided by 
similar horizontal mouldings, is vertically striated l)y fewer panels, 
ami the mnameutal border of the face of the frame has been 
reduced to white diAs in green spandrils in the upper eoruers. 

(21) Gluzul. fraiiud lidhf of the dLuloiinxi ami (dhUd In the 
Pcrlln Jhrt, Uid^^ (PLATE VI, 2j._To tile same period may be as- 


'' So- Vi-aiKinmio E,i,-iifio ihil O.iUce Ma.jUiihealiinnu, xeritio 
publehed by Carl Fury, in hi, edition of Vasari'? Vita di Ijin-en 

pp. 0''*.. GS. 


HU A/iony/HOj 
10 Gh'tberii^ ISSG, 


3S 

1893 


PhntM-r.iphwt by Bardixi, FWuce. Illustrated also in Bode, Ital. Plastik 
, p. > 1 . and in Archir. ifo/-. deU' Arte, il, p. 8, tig. 1. 
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sig-iied a youthful Madonna, with the fully draped Child, in the 
Berlin Museum. Here also the frame is glazed and ornamented 
hy corner disks of blue, and light-green stripes ttdth rounded ends 
decorate the four faces of the frame. The Child fondles his 
^Mother’s face with both hands, while she gazes down upon him 
with her gray-blue eyes. 

111. THE DECADE OF THE BRONZE SACRISTY DOORS, 1440-1450. 

Although the contract for the bronze sacristy doors of the cathe- 
dral of Florence was not signed until February 28, 1446, and the 
last two panels were not finished before November, 1467, and 
though they repre.sent the work of more than one hand,*® never- 
theless their importance constitutes them the measure of the 
workmanship of Luca della Robbia for this decade of his career. 
This is especially true of the [lanel of tlie Madonna and C’hild 
which influenced his similar compositions in terracotta. 

There are, however, three monuments which must be consid- 
ered first. These are the Peretola tal)ornaele. the Crucifixion at 
Impruueta, and the Ascension at Florence. 

(22) 7'Ac JIurbh Tabennirle at Fen'tota,'^ 1441-1443. — In the 
church of S. Maria at Peretola, near Florence, is a marble taber- 
nacle which once adorned the chapel of S. Luke at S. Maria 
Auova, Florence. It is in the form of a portal, with Corinthian 
pilasters and triangular pediment. In the arched opening are 
two angels bearing a wreath, which enshrines a biamze relief of 
the Holy Dove ; above them is a Picta, in which an angel sup- 
ports the sinking Chri-'t, while the Madonna and S. .Tohn are on 
either hand. The Madonna is here an elderly woman. She 
presses her left hand to her breast and with the right [loiiits to 
the sinking Christ. It is difficult to see here the same individual 
whom we have met with before. Perhaps some other and more 
elderly matron in real life furnished his imagination vlrh the 
p-pe for this Mater Dolorosa, or he may have adapted it from 
some traditional source. The three who surround the sinking 

The panel uf S. Gregory is decidedly inferior to all the others, and may have 
been modelled by Michelozzo or by Ma^o. 

^ Brogi, y?Ao^o. 58-i] , 5S41\ Cayalll'CCI, Xo. 223. ^Molixier, Vne Guivre 
iaidite de Luca della Jiohbla, in the Onz. Andi. 1884, pp. oG4-3T0, pi. 49. 
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Clirist are atfeetod in difterent degrees, but in none of them do 
yve find that extravag-anee of grief which soon afterward Dona- 
tello repre'cnted in the treatment of similar subjects at Padua. 
From the archives of S. Maria Xuova“ we ascertain that this 
tabernacle was made by Luca della Eobbia between the years 
1441 and 1444. 

(23; TJ'e Ci'ar{iixioa at Imprantfu .^- — In a previous article in 
this .JoruxAL,^ I have already published this important relief. 
On account of its resemblance in sentiment to the Pieta of the 
Peretola Tabernacle (1441-1443), and in style to the Ascension 
in tile Florence Cathedral (1446j. I assigned it to the early portion 
of this decade. It maybe addeil that the treatment of the angels 
and cif the clouds fi-om which they emerge is the same as that in the 
circular medallion of the Madonna and Child between two angels, 
in the Museo Faziouale, which, on other grounds, I have already 
assigned to the close of the preceding decade. As she stands at 
the loot of the Cross, this Stabat Mater is human enough to 
wring her hands in grief, but her tace looks up through her sorrow 
to the compassionate gaze of her crucified Son. 

1-1) Tin' Luii.ettc i./t tJig C'uth.tidroJ.^^ 1446. — In 

the lunette over the second sacristy door of tlie Florence cathe- 
dral is the well known polyehromatie relief of the Ascension. 
The contract.^" assigned to Luca della Eobbia, on the eleventh of 
October. 1446, stipulated that it should contain, besides the As- 
cension ot Chri.^t. figures of the ele\-en Apostles and of the Virgin 
Mary. (Inly her face and her uplifted hands aj.pear in the back- 
ground. It is the same tace which we have found at Impruneta, 
but here is gazing upward in pious adoration towards her risen 
Son and Lord. Put we may (.)b.'erve that at Impruneta she is 
younger than at Peretola and that here she is youngt-r still. There 
is ajipareiitly no e^tabli-hed relation between the ages of the 
mother and the Son. 

« Quoted Cy (Jnz. Arch, 1884, p. 30-5 

BeOGI, yy/zo/o. 

Ju>>rn. Arch , ul, vm^ 2, p. ICO, and plate Yin, 

« ALiNAKi,y<A.,fo, Xo. 1973. Catallucci and Molixier, op. cit. p. 4.5. 

*=Ecmohr, ItaUenische Forschungen, ii, p. 364, 365. Catallvcci and MoLl- 
xiEK, 0 /j. at. p -54, note 1. 
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(25) The JIadonna and Child of the Bronze Sacristy Doors, 1446- 
14G7 (plate tii, 1). — The contract for the doors of both sacris- 
ties of the Florence Cathedral was at tirst given to D'jnatello as 
early as Alarch 17, 1417, but as nothing was accomplished a 
new contract was made February 28, 144G, for the cb.iors of one 
sacristy and given to Michelozzo di Bartolomeo, Luca della Rob- 
bia and Maso di Bartolommeo.'*® Michelozzo had already executed 
more than one important monument for Donatello. Luca della 
Robbia had also stood in the relation of an executive for Dona- 
tello in connection with an altar for the chapel of S. Paul in the 
cathedral.^ Maso died soon after the contract was signed, but his 
function like that of his successor, Giovanni, seems to have been 
purely mechanical.^® 

Of these tfiree names, that of Michelozzo appears first, and the 
contract is referred to as having been signed by his liand.“ The 
long delay also before the doors were finally executed seems to 
have been due to his absence. 'When we consider Michelozzo’s 
position as an architect and his exj)erience as a sculptor, not to 
mention the fa^■Ol• in tvhich be stood with C'osimo de' kledici, we 
are forced to raise the question, whether he may not have been 
the designer of these panels, oi‘ at least have furnished the models 
■for the most important panels. All that we know from the doc- 
uments i' that in 1465 the doors came to the charge of Luca, and 
ajiparontly he brought them to completion about two years later. 
MTien we examine the doors themselves we can see that the 
most important panels, the Madonna and the S. John the Baptist, 
cannot have been designed by Michelozzo, for neither the senti- 
ment nor the excH/ution is his. 4\'e have merely to refer to the 
Madonna and Ghild on the tomb of Pope .lohn made by 

him®® 1426-142!i, and to his .Tolin the Baptist on the silver dos- 
saP® in the Opera del T)uomo, which he made in Idbd.®"* in order 

*®Kumohr, Hal. Fanch.ll, p. SLo ft". 

BoDE-BcKCKnARDT, Cirernne, ISa!, p. 374. 

^*This altar was jiroLablv never execiiteil. 

o Humour, o;). cit. p. 30'J. Uu.mour, op. cd. p. 366. 

Alix.vri, photo. Xo. Is8.>. See aKo Boijk. Denh'nahr der Reiiaissance- 
.Sculpiin' Tusrands. Isy3, pi. -'> 0 . 

5= BoDE-Bur.i'KH.iKPT, Cin-rone, eJ. 1503, p 374 

5’ Alixari, /j/tofo. Xo. 2o72. Bode-Bu rckhardt, np. cit. j>. 373. 
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to see that the Madonna and the 8. John of the sacristy door' are 
not to he attributed to him. On the other hand, they tall readily 
into line with the works of Luca, one recalling to our minds the 
Freseohaldi and the Or San Michele Madonnas, and the other 
reseinhlint;' the S. .John the Baptist of the tahernaele at Inipiu- 
neta. In the work' of Luca della Robbia we naturally look tor 
the attendant angels on either side. 

The hladomia is seated upon a simple bench, such as Luca had 
emploved at Or San Michele, and her mantle is drawn over her 
head, as is frequently the case ovith Luca's kladonnas. The slen- 
der child i' blessing with his right hand and in his left holds a 
scroll, upon which may have been painted, as in the I rlnno 
lunette, the words euo svm lvx mvxw. The kiadouiia has a 
S'linewhat auxicius exYU’ession. heightened \ierhaps by the manner 
ill which the light falls upon her face. But there is also a culm 
beauty, such as r.,uca only could give. From analogous iMadonuas 
and other figures executed in terracotta, it is likely that the 
Madonna's hair, perhaps also the borders of her garment and 
mantle, were deeorated with gold. 

The eoiitract for these doors called for a somewhat ditfereiit and 
more (lothie result. The figured reliefs were to have hoen set in 
tahernaelos adorned with inlaid work of gold and silver, and to 
have been surrounded by borders with designs similarly inlaid. 
This would have given a hrillianey of effect, which the dull bronze 
in its dark position now lacks. The contract also directs that the 
reverse side (U' hack of the doors slntuld he adorned with the 
same reliefs, hut without the surrounding ornamentation. “ Ru- 
inohr mentions in a note that these sculptures on the reverse 
of the doors are more beanriful and more wm-thy of Lima della 
Robbia than the sculptured figiires in front. Lnfortuiiately these 
seidptui’es no longer exist 'm s'dn, and, so far as I am aware, they 
seem to have escaped the attention of other writers. 

( 20 ) F/m >S'. J/i/;V(Y fill fin' 

(pi.AXE VII, 2). — III the Xatiomd Museum of Florence there is a 
rectanii’uhir relief of the IMaduuna and Child seated in a garden. 

Jtal For'ich. iij p. 372. 

Alinap.i, photo. No. 27*76. Boi*e, L^im deUa Robbia ed i Suoi Preciirsoi'i iyi 
Firen-.f, in Arch. dor. drlV Arte, 1880, p 5. 
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The flowers r\'hich surromid the grou[i enable us to christen it 
S. Maria del Fiore. This conception was doubtless also in the 
mind of Luca himself, for the group shows a strong resemblance 
to the Madonna of the saeristv doors in the Cathedral which bore 
thi< name. The two reliefs are nndoubtedh' closely related, for 
though of diflerent proportions, adapted to a panel of ditferent 
shape, this Madonna is >imilarly draped, is seated upon a similar 
bench, and the Child as.sunies very nearly the same attitude. 
Luca's tine color >ense is shown in the charming grayish-blue of 
the bacLii'round, whicli comj>o>es well with Cue green rose leaves, 
the violet bench and the grayish-green of the .sloping base. This 
relief has been regiroduced in glazed terracotta by the Cantagalli 
Company of Florence, in very nearly the colors of the original. 
Altlmugh it loses >oniething froiu the flight diminution in size 
and from a too ■\fltreous glaze, it reproiluees better than can be 
done by photograph the spirit of the original. 

(^ 27 ) Tjii'i'IC pil'nKil ';■(/(( r of tin JLlilonidl Uinl CJ'ild ti'i tin. Jjii'lni 

(plate viri). — “When I first saw this beautiful Madonna, 
it seemed to me almost, but not (piite, a work by Luca della liolj- 
bia. But, on analyzing my impression. I found that it was chiefly 
the coloring that was out of analogy with his -work. I was par- 
ticularly struck with the summary linear manner in which the 
evebrows are painted and with the yellow irise.M but the coloring 
luav have been added by another hand. 

In spirit and pose this Madonna is not fltr removed from the 
Madonna del Fiore in the Mu-eo Xazionale. and the Child is a 
tvpe which we meet again at Impruneta. The base of the relief 
has its angles chamfered off in the same manner as in the ^la- 
doniia relief in the Innocenti Hospital, and in that with the Child 
holding a tptince in the Museo Xazionale. The ornament upon 
the Mirgin's robe, and its fringe, recall the design figured upon 
the curtain behind the angels of the Peretola tabernacle. T am 
inclined, therefore, to attribute it to the hmt half of this decade. 

(28) IRtl'iif of the 3I'idoniia n/id Child '/i the T/Uiort'nfi IJo-s/ided 
Florence (plate vii, 3). — Similar in some of its details, but ilifl'er- 

5' Pliotot;nijihed for Biirdini, Florence. Bode, Ital. Plastik, p. 78. 

Alinari, 3181. Catallccci and Molixirr, op. cit. Xo. 21. 
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ent in spirit, is the opeii-moutlied Madtiiiiia in the gallery of the 
Iniioceuti Ifusnital. In lier left arm Jie eitrries the Child, and 
with her ria’lit hand slie is pointing to the blue base un which 
is inscribed in white, ovia kespexit dowixvs uv.militate.m 
AXCILLE SVE. The Cliild imfolds a scroll on wliieh is inscribed. 
EGO svJi LYX iiTXM. The eyes are marked with lilac, hairy lirows. 
lilac upper lashes, pupils and a light diade of lilac is -ubstituted 
for the U'ual gray-bhie for the irises. The lioral ornament of the 
liase recalls a 'imilar motive used on the I’eretola tabernacle. It 
wnuld -com proliable that thi.- Madonna was made for S. Maria 
degli Iimocenti 'hortly after its completion, Feb. 5. 144.3.=® 

IV. THE DECADE OF THE FEDERIGHI TOMB, 1450-1460. 

The niu't important monument which Luca executed during 
this decade is the Tomb of Bishop Benozzo Federighi, nisw in 
the Church of S. Frauce?co di Baola. near Bellosguardo. In its 
exqni.site frarnewcuk Luca has brouglit to it' highest point the 
possibilities of enamelled terracotta mosaic, while the tomb itself 
and the Biota in three paneL of its background evince his ma- 
tured skill as a sculptor in marble. 

(20) The h.initte octr fh.e portal of S. Duaienico. Urbi/W .^^ — In thL 
lunette, whose ft’actured surface has now l>een badly restored with 
white lead, we see a Madonna and Child forming the next link in 
the series to that at the Iimocenti Hospital. She is h )uking out 
upon the worhl in somewhat distracted fashion, hardly conscious 
of the Child whom she is holding. The Child, as in the preced- 
ing relief, exhibits to the tvorld the scroll with the words, ego svm 
Lvx MVXDi. To the left are S. Homenick with the lily and S. 
Thomas Aeprinas with an open book, inscribed de frvctv opervm 
Tvmtv.M ^.ATiABiTVP, TERRA. To the right we tind another Domini- 
can saint holding up his hand, and S. Peter MartvT with the 
palm. This lunette was tinislied in 1451 or 1452, for we find 
partial payment made for it to Luca della Ilobbia, Juno 28, 1451.®^ 

C VVALLL'CCL and MOLI^'IKR, op. Cit. p. 102. 

^’AlsnaFvI, p/>oto. Xfg. 1G364. Cavallucci and Molinikr, op. cit No. 523 
and ]) 

Sck \iiiARTE, Le IjU're de Suiirenlrs dun ^cidpieur Flore/itin au Sitcle^ 
in the t/cs 2« perinde, p. 143. xxit. Quoted by Cayallucci 

and Mcti.iB'iER, op. cii. pj). dS. dO, note 1. 
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(30) The Jlado/iiiu (ual Child with an apple, from the collection of 
Jfarep.us Carlo Tiriani della hRahhin. — In Cavallucei and Molinier’s 
work upon tlie Della RoWna, thei-e is an admirable etching of the 
Madonna and Child holding' an apple (p. 55). Their plate tells 
us that the relief is in glazed terracotta, and that it came from 
the collection of the Marijuis Carlo Viviani della Robbia, but 
thev do not mention it in their catalogue, and there is no further 
reference to it in the text. This relief, wherever it may be. is 
undoubtedly a work Ijy Luca della Robbia, and although the 
drapery is suggestive of his earlier work, the tyjie of the Child 
and the fitee of the Madonna render it probable that it belongs to 
this decade. 

(31) The JIatcr dJoloro-Fi on the Fedti’a/hi TnrdjF 1455—1450 
(pL.tTE VII, 4). — In the background of the siiuare recess which 
contains the sarcophagus of Disliop Benozzo Federighi, is a 
Pieta representing in three panels the Mater Dolorosa. Christ in 
the tomb and Si. .John Evangelist. These figures are in marble 
and in lower relief than is n>nal with Luca della Robbia, but they 
are authentic works, attested liy documentary evidence and with 
a certain date (1455-1450)).'^" As compare<l with the Pietii on the 
Peretola talieruacle, we find that lieauty rather than intensity of 
emotion has gained with Luca della Robbia. The Virgin is some- 
what younger here, and on her countenance pain i^ loss vividly 
expressed. Her hands, es[iecially the fingers, have received care- 
ful attention. 

(32—3.3) JTtdalli.o/i-^ oj Jladonna and Chdd holding a quuice. 'n the 
frieze of the chap! ! if tin. Madauna at Iniprani/a. — In describing 
elsewhere the Robbia monuments at Impruneta. I mentioned 
that the frieze on the outside of the chapel of the Madonna con- 
tained two medallion-' representing the Madonna with the un- 
draped Child holding a quince. These are identical in style and 
treatment with a rectangular relief in the Museo Xazionale, 
Florence, which is assigned to Luca della Robbia.*^ 

“ Alinari, 7 )Ao''o. Xo. 3397. C'AT.ALLreci and Mui.ixier, op. cit. p. 3. 

“Gayk, Carteagio inahto d'artist'i, i, p. 1S3. Catallucci and MoLixier, op. 
cit. p. 30, note 3. 

Jour. Arch., toI. viii,Xi>. 2, pp. 101—170. 

Umberto Eossi in Arch. sior. dell’ Arte, 1893, p. 7. 
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(34) J{ict'iyniid<i r I’dht of J£i(Jonti(i o.nd Child holdiivj a quince, 
JIu SCO fSuziOlude, Fl'irencc.^ — Tlie lack of sharpness in the detail 
of this relief would seem to indicate that it was made from a 
mould which had been used before. The object which the Child 
holds ill his hands has more the form of a quince than of the 
a[iple: an indication, perliaps, that the signiticance of the sym- 
bol had been lost. The attribution of this relief to Luca della 
llobbia may be strengthened by its identity with the medallion 
relief' at Impruneta. in the frieze of the Chapel of the Madonna, 
which enshrines a tabernacle by Luca della Robbia. 'We have 
given elsewhere®® some reason for assigning this chapel to the 
period under consideration. 

(3o) Mud'-liU/uluT I'r.l'CT OT the jLvhjiliul I'lji.d Chdd liijhhi'nl U qU'itCeF 
F-./hiji Jinn iii/i (PLATE VI, 3). — Tlic ghized relief, in the Berlin Mu- 
seum. belongs prol>ably to the same period as the preceding. The 
Child is the same round-faced infant and of proportions more 
thickly sot than Luca was accustomed to give in earlier days. 
The general pose of the Child is similar to that of the Impruneta 
medallion. In one hand he also carries a quince or apple, while, 
as ill the medallion of the Museo Xazionale, the forefinger of his 
right hand i^ in his mouth. The Madonna has a somewhat timid 
expresfion, not unlike that of the Madonna in the Innoeenti Hos- 
pital. 

(•jb) Fecfn iiijnh'i r rdu t oj the JLidoiinei >ri(h di'fipeJ Child, Jluseo 
J\azijj/iid, Floi'f/iri. — This relief was formerly in the convent of 
Santa Lucia and later in the Accadeinia, Florence. The Child is 
draped in a short tunic, rests his left hand on his mother's breast 
and puts his right arm around her neck. He is the same round- 
faced chubby infant, whom we have found at Impruneta, and 

Alisari, photo. Xu. 27B5. Umberto Rossi in Arch. star. delV Arte, 1893, p. 
7. AIakucaxu in .Sc-ibner's Magazine, Dec. 1893, p. 689. Reproduced in glazed 
terracotta by the Cantagalli Co., Florence. 

C. E. Clement, Christian Symbols, 1886, p. 19 “ The apple when in the hand 

of the infant Saviour, signifies the sin in Paradise, which made his coming neces- 
saiy.” 

’'Am Jour. Arch., vol. viii, Xo. 2, p. 168. 

Photographed by >1 ertens ic Co., Berlin. Catalogue No. 116 M. 

™Catallc'Cci and Molinier, op. cit, Xo. 89. U. Rossi, Archiv. star. delV 
Arte, 189.3, p. 8. 
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tlie Madonna is also of the same tv’pe as that at Impruneta. In 
the tilting uf the head, which appears in these Madonnas, we 
recognize a practice 'which oecnrs frequently in the works of An- 
drea della Robbia and which may have some connection with a 
similar and contemporaneous custom on the part of Ihnhrian 
artists. It is therefore, jirobahly, one of Luca's latest productions. 

(37—39) Madoii-iai hoUimj in ht-r arms Uie draped Child. JBerlin, 
Loiirre, GaHicano. — In the iVluseuin of Berlin there is an oval, 
unglazed medallion of the Madonna holding the draped Child in 
her arms. Above are two cherub heads, one at either side.'^ The 
ty[ie of this Madonna is not unlike those which we have assigned 
to this decade. In tlie Lmrvre there is a copy'- of the same 
■composition, ditferiug very slightly in matters of detail. The 
moditication is especially apparent in the treatment of the hair 
and in the coloring of the eyes, indicating that the Louvre copy 
was probably made in the atelier of Andrea della Robbia. There 
is a third example of the same comjtO'ition at (lallicano,"'^ in the 
open street over a fountain. This would ap[>ear also to have 
come from Andrea's atelier. 

V. THE FINAL PERIOD, 1460-1482. 

The medallion of the Lniversity Coum.-il on the fagade of Or 
San Michele, made by Luca della Robbia in 14G3,'* proves that 
in his later years his hand had not lost its cunning. There 
w'ould seem also to he some reason for assigning the beautiful tahei’- 
nacle in the chapel of the Holy Cross at Impruneta to the tinal 
pjeriod of Luca's life.'^ If this be true, Luca's career closes not 
with a de<'adence, hut with a sustained power of producing the 
.same beautiful forms which give t<j his earlier works such lasting 
charm. 

medallion is cuUilogued Xo. 116 B and is figured by Bodk in .4/‘c7i. stor. 
delV Arte ii, p. 8, 4. 

"2 Cat. G. 726. Cayallucci and Molixier, op. cit. cat. Xt>. 463. 

C-VVALLL'cci and Molinier, op. cit. cat. Xo. 18G, 

Am, Jour. Arch., vol. Till, Xo. 2, p. 154. 

There is ncthini!:, however, in the arguments I have ur^cd in Am. Jour. Arch., 
Yol. Yiii, Xo. 2, p. 1G6, to prevent our assigning this tabernacle to the early part of 
this period, or even a decade earlier still. 
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(40) Jlt'ilidhon ot thx ^Ldorotxin oT fhc QhAd^ /// tJi£ pii.i.ii s^ioii ot 
31. FoiiJeJ'^ Far!': (plate ixV — From tlie tact that the Ahora- 
tion of the C’liikl appear^ so tre«pieatly in later Ilohhia jiroduets. 

I tvas led to atti-ihute to the founder of the sc-liool the fine altar 
teitli this subject at La Verna A I nevertheles- felt that Luca 
tvould have treated vfith yreater simplicity the subordinate figures 
in the eoiii].osition. and in all ]>robability would have re\'ersed 
the position of the Madonna and Child. Such a composition, 
with every indication of beiny Luca's handiwork,”' I subsepuently 
found in the possession of M. Foulc in i’aris. This medallion 
has all the charm of Luca's best work. The four anyels. as well 
as the Virgin, have their eye:^ concentrated on the child. The 
Madonna, modelled with the teudcrost appreciation, is a living 
personality, not the inheritance of a dead tradition. She is the 
same person a" the A’irgiu of the Visitation at Pi>toia. but the 
fitce here shows a maturer. more spiritual beauty, and the draiiery 
is handled in more masterly fashion. The child is neither the 
large-headed (.Tothic Child of the Pieri> Puoucon^igliri lunette, 
nor the long-limbed Child of the Frescobaldi relief, nor the 
chul'by (.’hild of the Tmpu’uneta frieze, but one whose proportions 
are hariuc'iuious and well-balanced. The angels, appearing in 
groujts of ttro and proclaiming the ffL/vu ai dfreets'L Jbcc, recall to 
our minds the angeP on the pvedella of the tahernacle of the 
Holy CrO'S at Impruneta.’-' This relief, therefore, is worthy of 
being chi'sed wirli the very host of Luca's works. In the jires- 
ence of this Madonna, and of the otliers alrea<ly noticed, we can 
sac itli T)i’. Lode*; " Thr rr^atuni ot 31<tt}irr atol tFotJ hor 
learuCcl }jij h.iteihi'iij to riofurr iiyiilf/r thr //ia.i-t rarird aad rJuiriniiKj .cifio/- 
tiohs (vad tv’yj/vsso/ /rP/i lui niipmoation and a .w/wt' of tin: hcaatifal^ 
iOavda.iflt-i iiJ.iO irif}. n toiii-]i of liaiilO)’, ,sac]i a-i no otjn r aytl't Jnis i r< i' 

O.CCLifilpli.<]i.t:d_, Fl'i-ii Foplnul .s Lx/i Ijruttd 3Iadojiaa '! o.rhdiif dcarn h/ rt 

Uhutograj,li,.d l.y Allan Alanjuand ; al-o to be publi-hed by Dr. Bode in the 
Denkmuler ih.r I{eii(,i^snni-e-,S.;tljitar Tnscartns. 

Scrib/ipr's Mdyr.inf, Dec. ISOS, p. titsT. 

The franie w;o obtained from a ditferent source and may be bv a later tiand- 
a Am. Jour. Arch., vol. vili, Xo. 2, pi. ti. 



THE MADOyXAS OF LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. 


Snhjle 'iH'ic /notice, dial oi t/'t-eJinte-e ami i/aiCtfe a/'c dconhdhi nife/oor 
to Luca's coi/ipositions.' ' 

Allax MAUMrAxn. 


XoTE. — In the Cluny Aliifeum there h a copy of the Foulc medailion. with slight 
Tariiitions, made prohahly bv Andiva della Robbia during his uncle's lifetime. The 
more schematic position of the angels and the heavier folds of the drapery evince a 
handiwork ( if infciior nuality to that of Luca. Most of the Robbia reliefs representing 
the Adoration belong to the school of Andrea. A few. however, may he considered 
as of the school ot Luca. As such we may mention : 1. The central relief of a 
medallion, the remainder of which is by Giovanni della Robbia, in the Museo 
iXaxionale, Florence. 2. A round-headed relief of the Adoration, with overhead a 
dove and three angels singing the Gloria in Excels/^ Deo, Museo Xazionule, Flor- 
ence, 3. A rectangular relief of the Nativity, in the pos.se-sion of Mr. Quincy A. 
Shaw, Boston. 4. A rectangular relief ol the Adoration, with six angels, in the 
possession of Herr Adolf von Bcckerach, Berlin. 


“ Hal. PlaitiC, ISOo, pp. 7G-T7. 



SOME UXWAERAXTED ASSLAIPTIOXS IX 
AECILEOLOGY. 


Certain classical areli.-eolirgists seem too miieli inclined to give 
a loose rein to the imagination whene\'er they enter upon the 
domain of }ire-historic archivology. T}ie Aim riiynt Jo'.irr'oJ oT 
ArclariJof/;/. ill a late number (viii. p. 247). reprints trom The 
lit I'ii ir a notice of Murray's of (Arcd: Arelux- 

oloijii, vrritten lyv Professor -T. Henry Middleton. I (|Uote from 
it the folloiviug statement ; •• In the tombs of Talysos in the 
island of Pdiodes royal 'carab-- of about 2000 b. c. have been 
found tvith Greek pottery of the earliest class, that tvhich is 
devoid of painted ornament and decorated merely with simple 
patterns executed in incised lines deeply scratched into the sur- 
face of the pottery liefore tiring. ^Moreover. Mr. IGtrie has dis- 
covered painted vases of the ‘ ^Fycenie type ' in the tombs of 
Ujjper Egypt, in conjunctiem with native objects who?e date can 
safely be ti.xed between the xv and xii centuries b. c." 

The proper date to be assigned to vases of the “ Myceme type,” 
discovered in Egypt by Mr. Petrie (tvhich he lui' chosen to desig- 
nate as Aegean "), has been made the subject of -cvere scrutiny 
by iMr. Cecil Torr ( C'/u-ss/cu/ llerien\ March, 1802) and Mr. Cecil 
Smith {Ibi<h Dec., 1892). and it will be unnecessary to con^ider 
it here, MGiatever authority Profe^.sur Middleton may have for 
his statement in regard to the date of •' Greek pottery of the ear- 
liest class,’' it is not to be found in Mr. [Murray’s ITruiJbook, in which 
can be <een. figured upon Plate i, of the Frimitirc l\riod, and 

upon Plate ii, iT/.sc,?- of the dL/ci mr T/pe. It was the latti-r cla<s of 
vases that was discovered in the tombs at lalysos, and these are duly 
delineated upon Plate ii. Upon his Plate i, T7/.vr.s if the Frimifire 
FertoJ, Mr. Murray gives an exampde, described in these terms : 
“ Black ware ; punctured lines .... identical in ware, sha^ie and 
26 ■ 
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decoration with other vases in the British Musenm, found by M. 
J7aville at Katanah, in Egypt, with flint chips and with scarabs of 
the XII and xiii dynasties. . . . As to actual date, there is no sugges- 
tion beyond what may be extracted from the circumstance .... that 
scarabs of the xii and xiii Egi-pitian dynasties were found with 
precisely similar vases. It is true that the presence of scarabs of 
a particular dynasty does not in Egypt alwaj's imply contempo- 
raneousness in the objects found with them ; but in this case the 
finding of flint implements in the same tombs speaks for the high 
autii|uity of these vases. . . . Nevertheless, a date which may hold 
good in Egypt need not ajiply to Greece or Italy.” 

Certainly it is only a prudent reservation that Mr. Murray 
makes in allowing that a scarab of an early king may possibly be 
found in Egypt, or in any other country, together with objects of 
a later date. This would prol)ably be the case if the ruins of my 
own house should ever be searched by some future antirpiary. 
But for Mr. Murray the tinding of flint implements in the same 
tombs” with a certain kind of vases implies f'r them a “high 
autii|uity." 

In Knhiiii, Qiiriih iiml Ihurura, p. 2-5, Mr. l^etrie describes the 
finding in the town of Kahun. in the Fayum. of some pieces of 
“black })Ottery. which bear the chevron pattern, with the alter- 
nate Spaces filled with rows of dots .... just ivhat was found by 
M. Naville with scarabs of the xiic dynasty at ICatanah .... in 
graves many feet deep, beneath accumulations of the time of Seti 
I, and hence certainly early. Here it is again found associated 
with objects of the xii and xiu dynasties, and its date, therefore, 
is almost beyond question. The diflicult point now is to deter- 
mine whether we are to tlirov' back to such a date the Italian 
black pottery with chevron pattern and dots so closely like this.'' 
Finally Mr. Petrie reaches the conclusion [Iljii/.. p. 42) that, as 
such pottery is unknown elsewhere in Egypt, some Phccnician 
trader we may suspect of importing such foreign pottery (^probably 
Italian)." 

Thus it is evident that both Mr. iSIurray and IMr. Petrie alike 
fall back upon M. Xaville's discoveries at Katanah to establish 
their chronology. M. Naville has given a complete account of 
the circumstances of these discoveries in Gushen, etc. : Fifth 
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Jlerno-r of the EfUrpt. Ej'plor. Food, p. 21. ami I will quote exactly 
wliat lie sav?. and lea\‘e tlie reader to judg'e ot tlie soLUidiiess ot 
the inferences that have been drawn from hi- woixU. 

Xear a little village in the northeast part of the Delta, called 
Eatanali. are three mounds. f)n the summit of the highest one 
a Idadc granite sphinx was lying-, with a much erased inscrip- 
tion,’' which ■■ .?e,_,iti:d to he the name" of a king of the xiii 
dynasty. All around this sphinx I sunk very deep pits ; and at 
a ilepth of about ten feet I found a few large oval urns containing 
a'hcs, pieces of charcoal ami lioues. Some of these bunc' were 
decidedly those of animah. while* others /oh/ht hor, t/,t/i Do/zo//, 
In and around each of these m-n.' I found a number of small jDots 
of black and red earthenware .... ADo roundabout the ni'U' I 
found a few scarab-, two largi. bronze kiii\'es. and some -mall 
hints. The little black andl red poD are of an entirely ii'-w type; 
birt the iroiY (.if Avhlch they are made exactly re-emble- what is 
f'.)nud at Abydos in tombs of the xii dynasty. The evidence of 
the scarabs is. howe\'er. conclusive, since one of them, is in-cribed 
with the name of a king of that period .... I could not discover 
whether the iragraenrs (.>f l>one were Imman or nut. It’ human, it 
would be impiartant to kmaw that the dead were sometimes burnt 
under the xiii dynasty, and nor always mummilied. This would 
be a most curious discovery in a country where sO much care was 
taken to preserve the bodies of the dead.” 

Xow, what M. Xaville describes here is surely something very 
ditfci'i'iit ifiim •• Hmling Hint implement.s in the same tombs ” 
with •■precisely similar vases," “identical in ware, slnqie and 
decnration ” with certain other vases in the Dritish Museum, 
according to Mr. Murray; or in •• graves many feet deep iieneath 
accumulations of tlie time of Seti I,” according to Mr. Petrie. 
In the first place, it is by no means certain that M. Xaville dis- 
covered any •• grave.s ” or “tombs” at all at Katanah. The }ire- 
sumption is rather the other way; and if there were interments 
there, till/ conditions plainly point to their being iuti-usive burials, 
mat dating from the }iresunied time of the granite sphinx. It is 
true that va-es of a peculiar type were found, bur it was the kind 
of ware of which they were made, and tiot their typo, which 
resembled what had been discovered at Abydos in tombs of the 
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XII dynasty. This is far from their being identical in ware, shape 
and decoration.'’ Instead of scarabs of the xii and xiii dynasties 
having been tbnnd, only a single one was discovered. Finally, 
the “ flint iin[)leinents ■’ turn out to lie some small flints but 
it is well established that in Egypt flint flakes, so far from always 
l>etokening •• a high antiquity,"’ are found in deposits of every 
age from prehistoric times down to the Eoinau period. 

1\I. Xaville's discoveries at Katanab seem to be s<'arcely of suffi- 
cient importance to support the superstructure that has been 
reared upon them. He found there a certain type of little black 
and red vases : but it ueither follows that they were •* something 
earlier than 2,000 b. c.,” a.< Mr. Murray seems inclined to be- 
lieve ; nor i' there any warrant for calling their type either Greek 
or Italian. 

Let us return now to Mr. Petrie's discoveries at Kahun. The 
fragment flgured by him in IuiIkou etc. (Plate xxvii, Fig. 202j, 
ornamented with a pattern of long chevrons made up of dots alter- 
nating with plain Triangles, looks very unlike the familiar wolf- 
tooth " pattern, consisting of chevrons of straight incised lines char- 
acteristic of the Early Iron Age in Europe, such as are found in 
cemeteries both iiiyorth and in South Italy, of which a specimen 
is given Iw IMr. Murray iqDon his Plate i. 8o, too, Mr. Petrie has 
figured in Kuln.in. etc. (Plate i, Xo. 20). another example of what 
he calls •• bladv ware.” “This," he says, ‘-was also found by 
M. Xaville at Ivatanah, ileep down in burials which could not 
have been later disturbed. Its age, there tore, seems well assured; 
and it closely resemlfles in color, form and decoration the earliest 
Italian black pottery." In this example the chevrons are made 
up of incised lines cros-ing each other, alternating with plain tri- 
angles. Put they difl'er in ap[>carance from the wolf-tooth " 
pattern, and the ware does not re.semble the early Italian bKcchcro 
ware, black through its entire substance, inasmuch as Mr. Petrie's 
fragment is of a red tvare blackened on the surface. Thus it is 
incorrect to say that this fragment resembles in “ color, form and 
decoration " •• the earliest Italian black pottery." 

But ^Ir. Petrie's pleasing little romance about the “ Phamiciau 
trader ” (who may, perhaps, have been (lartuer of the one who 
beguiled the noble .swineherd Eunueus’ nurse) pales before the 
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strikiilii’ picture he has drawn of an early v-ivilizatiou in Europe, 
ill the Ih'oiize Asw wliO'e n>e he place- earliiu' tliaii n. e., 

and which he style? the ■■ Myceiae I’eriod. ' These idi-a? he 
has still further olaliorated in a 'Un'(.'piteut voluiue. >eiiie ot 
the metal? were known in Europe heteU'e they appear in u-e in 
Eou'iit; the u?e of bronze is ipiife a? old in the Aortii a- in tlie 
South of the Mediterranean; atnl the tin of Eu'y}it piebaljly came 
from the mine? of irungary and Saxony, whiefu mo-t [ii'iib.ibly 
5up}:‘lied Europe at that time. Iron appears in Euroiie a? -ooii a? 
in Eu’vpt. The be-t forms of took are known in Italy two or 
three centuries before Egypt po??e??cd them.” - The only reasons 
I have seen assigned by Mr. Petiie for the coutident bdief that 
this very early culture reached out to the Aoitli of Euro['e.” are 
to be found in Abbs en the Anthjunii < of JL/oi/'/r (Journ. of TTel- 
leuie Studies, xii. 2i)4). These are: (_!) The hndiiig in grave 
Xo. IV. at iMyeeme, of a vase in tlie sha[ie of a stag, which Mr. 
Petrie call? a silver-lead "reindeer or elk.""' (2) That "the 

amber so commonly ust’d at Mycciue d yev-r, J to have come from 
the Baltic." This ?tatemeiit is grounded upon a quantitative an- 
aly-is made by the chemist Otto Helm, of Danzig, of a fi’agmeiit 
cif an amber bead found at ^lyceine.'* Two gramme? of this am- 
ber were found to contain ?ix per cent, of amber acid. This he 
failed to discover in amber from Sicily or Italy, although it is 
found in a k— amount in amber from Lebanon, tfallicia, Ilnn- 
gary and Au?tria: while that from Roumania and Bukowiua 
contain' as much acid as the Baltic amber. Xevertheless, Herr 
Helm is ijt the opinion that the amber from tlie-e latter countries 
can " ea?ily be di-tinguished from it by color, liardiic?' and di-in- 
tegrated layer. ' The reader mu-t judge for him?elf whether this 
amount' to -piroot that the amber bead? found at ^lycenie 
actually came from the L)alti<-. (3) The next reason a?'igned by 
Hr. Petrie i? the rc'emblance which the stvle of decoration em- 
ployed at Myceme near? to " Celtic ornament. (4) His linal 
argument is drawn from the analogy between certain knots or 

1 T/iP Erjyptifui Bn.s^’s of Greek Iltshr)/, in Jo7trn. nf Hellenic Slnflie.p xi, 277. 

2 Te/ 1 } K'trs' Drilling hi Egyjjt, p. loo. 

* See Mtj'fen'Vr awI Tu'vn^^ p, 257. 


* See Tirynsj p. 372. 
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ties, made of a a’reeu glazed pottery (wliieh proljably represent 
tile fastenings to draperies Imng on the walls at Myceine), to what 
has been found in great iSeandiiiaviaii Tumulns ehaiubers of a 
later age, whieh were likewise lined with hangings." The>e are 
all the arguments I have seen relied on hy Mr. Petrie to sustain 
his novel theory that the Pronze Age originated in the Xorth of 
Europe 2..j00 b. c. Xowhere ha-' he brought forward any evi- 
denee. so far as T am aware, that tlie tin used in the Bronze Age 
was derix’ed from mines in Hungary and ^saxony, whieh at the 
present day, certainly, do not count for niiieh in the world's sup- 
ply of that metal, 

IIexry M". IIayxes. 


Boston, December 18, 1893. 



BYZAXTIXE AETISTS IX ITALA^ FROM THE SIXTH 
TO TFIE FH^TEEXTII CEXTURY. 

[Plate X.] 


In ;i mcent nunilier of the Rtcut ch VA.'t Clwetiyii [May, 1803), 
M. EnyOie Miintz. the Trell-knoAvn histoilan of art, published an 
artiely entitled Lc-s arthtes bjzantins dans V Europe latijte da aa 
.dk-lc. Ill thi< paper he makes a valuable eoiitributi<,>n to the 
Byzantine cpiestion by oolleetiug fur the first time some documen- 
tary evidence of the presence of Byzantine artists in Y'estern 
Europe. In the midst of ciintradictory atfirmatiims of equal 
velieiueiicc a> to the pre^cuec or ab-eiiee of Byzantine influence 
in the Y^est during the Midille Ages, tlii^ is a useful piece of 
work, and I here ofil-r a supplement to M. Muntz's paper in so 
far as it relates to Italy. Of course such information as this, con- 
sisting of artists' signatures and of texts, is of such an accidental 
nature thar the aiKcuee of it wemld not nee-essarily entail the 
absence of Byzantine art and influence, and in this re>pect I can- 
uiU (piite agree with M. IMiiutz when he states that the docu- 
ments he has gathered prove that •• the Byzantine influence was 
rathei intei'inittent than general and coii.-tant:" for, in the first 
place, li'ts So incomplete as his and mine cannot give even an 
approach to a I'diTect view. For example, the additions that are 
here made tn ]ii> li^r fill up .'CVeral of the vacant places which led 
him to conclude in favor of the intermittence of Byzantine influ- 
ence. Furthermore, we know how .-?eldc>m it Wiis the Byzantine 
eu^tum. up t(j a late ju-riod, for the artist tn sign his works, and 
how uiiU'ual in literary notice-- of them it was to name these 
arti't-. lor them the work wa-; all, the m.m nothing: the idea 
in the work, which wa-; a common po-^r-C'-'iim and not one man’s 
pride, wa-^ wliat made its worth ; mjt the teclmiipie of it, which 
was but a means. I .-.hould not he r-uiqirised, in fact, if it would 
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1)6 possible to find as many names of Byzantine artists in the 
l-Yeijt as in the East. AYhat could be deduced from that? Cer- 
tainly not that there were as many Byzantine artists in the West 
as in the East I It is therefore evident that even were all the 
existing sig'iuitures and all the literary notices to he gathered 
together they )vould represent hut an inadequate and perhaps a 
one-sided view ef Byzantine art in the West. The works of art 
themselves must, after all, be the only real criterion as to the 
prevalence or ahsenoe of Byzantine infiueuce. 

Having shown the limitations of the material presented in this 
paper, I will only add that in it I shall follow M. Miintz’s good 
example in omitting the testimony of monuments bearing Greek 
inscriptions, although they certainly do imply the personal and 
direct intervention of Byzantine artists," and I .shall include a 
few portable works in European collections and churches which 
bear the signatures of Byzantine artists, although there may he 
doubts as to the presence of these artists in the West, such tvorks 
being often objects of commerce. I shall also include some artists 
about whose Byzantinism there may be some controversy. 

VI CENTURY. 

Eor the vi century, when Byzantine art first obtained a 
strong foothold in Italy, H. INfnntz finds nothing authentic, and 
correctly decline-^ to accept the testimony for the presence of Italo- 
Byzantine artists at -\tonte Cassino given by a late meditevai 
document. Still I would suggest that during the reign of Jus- 
tinian there could hardly have failed to be some llyzantinc artists 
in Italy, especially during tin- years of occupation by Belisarins 
and Narse-, Xar^es built in .lO-) over the Anio, on the Via Salaria 
Hova, a bridge which existed nearly until this century : and whose 
insc-ription is famous for its llowevy and [lompons diction.^ Both 
Aarses amd llelisarins crecti-d moiinmeuts in Uoiiic ainl elsewhere. - 

Of one Byzatitine artist in Italy at this time We are not at all 
Certain, for the majority of writers ^ee in him merely a Mecienas 

' (liiKi.oiMvir'. O'l R’.'.ic. II, [). 1 :; 0 : IIcD'.isiv'-, uml h' r Iiinulrrs, 

IT. ;i. 400, 

- Bi'li'.ii'iu' built :i hnnii lu-ir the Via Lata and the incua-t>.rv uf s, .Tuve- 

nul near Orte, V-us,,, .iJ.kd .i cail'lnia t > the la.eiliea .,t' S. Vpullinare in t'la.-se at 
Kavoima. 
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and not an artist. This is the baiikez’ or ar(jtiito ruis luliaiius,® 
who built many churches at Ravenna. Ag’uellus (i' 6 . Pont.), who 
wrote in the ix century, on the laith of inscription'- attributes to 
him S. 4 'itale,‘ S. Apollinare in t'lasse.-’ S. ^laria l^Ian-giore, and 
S. Michele in Atfricisco.® '■* 

"With one exception the style of these churches was the basilical. 
but in S. Vitale he built one of the world-renowned and typical 
Byzantine domical churches. Of course the (question is whetlier 
he merely -^upiilied the funds or was also the designer. These are 
the words of Aguellim that ixdate to the share taken by lulianus 
in the construction of these churches at Ravenna. Of S. Vitale, in 
the life ofarchbi.-'hopEeclesius.he says: Ii.Pii.s tcinporibusecde.pi.beati. 
T 7 /'z//,s iKortirt.i a L.iliano I'lnjtidario nun nam qnso prcuiute fuinlabi e.it. 
And again : icd.isio bsnt' T dnji.i nvii'to'is n luhniio n.vnieiitnvio comti’ucfji. 
(Si. bb\nU(i. i/i. If'tlju eccleini .srniJi.s est in (itdPco.s et i/i intclinjiicli 
Opti'tbu.i. Expin.iCl.i CCi'O m pi'nediCti ii'uiTtiriS T dnli.i tvclg.iid j .^iCiif u' 
d.oijio sujictn nrOTih'dioyo.s insiYiori'ie TiOjciiii fiijiJntiji'i.s niccniinn.s. , 2 ti 
rruhn nartornni i..rptii.ii sv.nd soVdoruin. The commemorative inscrip- 
tion in mosaic iduced in the atrium of S. Vitale, as Aven in 

•i- •• O 

Agnellus. coutaiiis the following verses which seem to prove 
lulianus’ per.^onal supjervision ; 

Ti'ildidot hji'iV: pn'ii'iXns Inln.inO Eccli.ii>(.S 
Qoi sdjl COiniiOS.'iOii nv.i't pKi'Jyi'ji op)ils. 

Of S. Maria Maggiore. after stating that Ecclesius built it on 
Lis own piroperfy. lie says that it had been, however, begun bv 
lulianus utter the archbishop’s return from Constantinop>le, in 526 : 
i/icJ'Oiiiio Ci.i'o h'ndijii.'idjo/n.i ei'cUidie jwrida t.i-f nh Iidtn/io. pio.sdjnani 

Tti't}\-^n.^ i' '<t j/'i'in d frtn.\- prcJiAin^ . , . di (don-dnitfiin.^pidi. The colonv 
of Greeks at Ravenna was very numerous at thi' time. 

5 Ste llAr.HiAxx. Vn.ter!iuchnii(iPji i-ic Ge$<doi-hfe .Rr lUr.nniniUrJia Verwnlbnvj 
> rt liul IK ^ ois v-T, IXie ntiplir. Iikiiiccj’J.c cmi Rm'enhn. 

Bcati niurtirO t italic ba^iacu mandante Eulesio eero beati-'inio epi-copo a fiin- 
dameiiti- luliaiui' ant'-ntariU' aedificai it oriiaiit ati[Ue dcdiiavit oon^ocrunte veru 
reverciidi-.iiuu .Maiimiaiiu ejji-ia-pu suli die xiil -f-xii-s p. c. B,i.>ilii juninrit. 

“ Beati Apulcnans -ticerd-.m ba-ilica mandante vere boan— iiiio L'lbiciuo epUcopa 
,a fundaijiijiitib lulianus arctutai-iu-; aeJiilcavit nrnavit abjue dcdieavit cnieecraiuo 
Terubeat-i ilaxuiiiaia- api-cup.j dii; Moil. Maiaruin iiid. .vii octies p. e. Basdii, 

® Cuiibi.cun binb-licia urcban^eli Michaelis Bacbauda et lulianus a fundameiitib 
feceruiit et d.-dicaverunt sub die Xon. ilai .|Uater p. c. Badlii juniuri, viri clarib=imi 
consulii iiij. VIII. 
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VII, VIII AND IX CENTURIES. 

Tor tliC'e three centuries M. Miintz finds no documents. He 
calls attention to the fact that the flection of a series of Greek 
and Syrian popes, between G85 and 752, must have attracted 
many Byzantine artists to Rome, adding a note on the introduc- 
tion of Greek monks into the monastery of SS. Stephen and Sil- 
vester by Pope Paul I (757—67). In so tar as Rome is con- 
cerned, such evidence as this is almost limitless during these 
centuries. The city was crowded with (Greeks and its monas- 
teries with Greek monks. If we take the region between the 
Aventine and the Tiber alone, we find that the river l>ank at that 
point was called in the vni century liipK (TriKcu. on account of 
the numerous Greeks : that there was a G/'cecc attached to 

the Church of S. Maria, which gave it its name of S'. JIaria Iti 
Sehola Graecn, afterwards called in Co.->inaIii>. In this general region 
the Greek monks had establishments at S^. Alessio e Bonifacio. 
S. Saba, S. Balbina, S. Cesareo, S. Maria in Cosmedin, and, in 
other fpiarters, at S. Pantaleo, S. Silvestro in Capito, S. Prassede, 
S. Lorenzo, S. Anastasio, S. Gregorio and S. Basilic. But con- 
cerning the entire question of the Byzantine Greeks and their 
influence in Rome, I intend to treat in another paper, and will 
therefore add no more at present. 

I can enumerate, however, the names of several artists avIio 
flourished in the ninth century: Lazarus. Chrysaphos. and 
Methodius. 

Ij/iX'Ij'i/.c. — III the IX century a prominent Byzantine }iainter 
named Lazarus was sent from Con^tantinoplo to Rome Iiy the 
Em|jeror Michael III (842-67). under the pontificate of Benedict 
III (855-58). This fact is chronicled in the J.'Vic/- l^untijiriiii.-.. 
(Life of Benedict III), and further information concerning this 
artist is given in tlie continuation of Theophanes by Con- 
stantine Porjdiyrogenetos (1. iir. ch. xiii). 'fhese are the words 
of the Lib>-i' Poiit'ticnji.-i : Jliijn.-i JIn-h<hi pluj.i 7^},i Oji],Ji 

(J(jii^tii iit'.iiijpi/l limiiX liiipi.i'i.ii'ii' oh Iinon'i.iu ^Ipcx/c/- 

OrUm Illicit oil hi.iifilin Piti’iinl ^Ijui.^foln/ii iloiniiii ini' unliiiiiii intn/v 
TnOjh'lclii, it Pii'tOi'i.ii (li'ti.i n'liiii ii'iijifi. i/i/iti'i I'l I'll (’hiiZ'ii. v! i it, piijin- 
iJillUill dc iJUi'ij iiil ri.'^.ii ili.O, cum dtl'tl'.^i.i' hlindihim iirijnj.'.i.i. (_'iilirtm Clio 
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siniiJitcr ih iijii'ii. ij hijiidihii.'^ cii'i'OnuJiiJiuii .... Siiinlifer cl de 

pLirp'ii'd I/Hjicriidi iiiiiiidd sdjici' cdhirc ni'i/ns' tv onnti puctc ciiii ]us- 
torlu, et co.nCtUi.^, ct d_c td'.ri/.Ajcuico. nuujuij [ndcdii'dudtin^ d.cor- 
vcdarn, Ltidui ct cduni dc ■dUiirt.Ci ilnUut. min ci'tlrc di chi‘;/Siir ^arij, et 
Idtcrl.c di anro fdnfc'.^. The passage iu the oontinuation Dt' Theo- 
phanes relates hotv the Emperor Theophilus persecuteil Lazarus 
tvho WU' a fanu ms paiiitcr-imank of his age — Tre/3;/3oj;ro? Se rrjviKavra 
Kara TrjP ypacfiovaav vTr^pye Te-^vrjv — and how nijtwith'tanding 

his tortures Lazarus painted a picture of .John the Baptist for his 
ehurch called tov ^o^epov ami another of C'hrist for the Chalke. 

B;jzonldnc artidi in Vfn'Ci :. — The ix century may also have 
witnessed an invasion of Venice by Byzantine artists. The Vene- 
tian historian Sansovino, in his Vein Ha, relates that doge Viusti- 
niano Partecipazio. on his return from his journey to Constan- 
tinople, founded the church of S. Zaccaria in order to ol)ey the 
desire e.xpressed hy the emperor Leo V, •■who sent him not onlv 
money, but also workmen and excellent masters in architecture, 
in order to have the i-hurch beautiful and to secure its rapid erec- 
tion. This church was begun before 820, when the emperor 
died, and was perhaps finished in about 827, according to Cat- 
taneo.' It has been ma<le over to such an extent that no trace 
of its primitive style remains. 

Ch.Plimidins. — Chrysaphos.who must have been a Greek architect, 
was. early in the ix century, chamberlain of Pope Leo III, and was 
charged by him with the restoration of the great badliea of S. 
Apulliuare iu C la-se at Eavenna. Lhe suburb ot C'lasse had been for 
Some time falling into ruin, and Eavenua, for more than a centurv 
on a rapid ilecline. showed itself perfectly supine. The church of S. 
Apollinarc was falling to decay and was without roof. Leo III 
Sent hi- n,d,',rnh-,r'nr< Chrysaphus, with many workmen, to restore 
it and give it a new roof. This is recorded in two authorities 
almost contemporary with the event— by Agnellus in the 
Jd.nHvmlH of Eavenna, ami by the Ld„ r Ponlijirald: of Eomc. In 
hi- life of Archbishop Martin, Agnellus says : E.> noinqac tem- 
pore Li ccdcLic d nrh:.< nnUde-i niidt cabhydariuni saara 


' \ I I AS LC, J H C.-li ! tt Jjn f.,, ill JfiiJln ihil p_ 237. 

5 Acxelli Axdp.eas LlUr P.mPeuRs Eech.Jyr. Raveiinatis, 

Her,,!. IliJ. m vulumo uf 'ienpt. rer. Lninioh. 


ed. in 


Mon. 
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Tioiiiiiic Crisafioa, ct rcliquos rueintido.i'io.-i, rc^taiirurd tvcta heidi 
Aqjolenaris, ouinia ex ti'cibibus et laqnenriba.'i abiegms, et oiuyaci 
illias hiartifis tegiuneida ; ihni oni) ■•yao ilLpcudio o/mtc.s .^uburbu/iae 
ch'dides rciiiebaid, oninia doreu'ia. et ■''Ubii iixtata et umma hijiia atni'giia 
et (pine nxct-eiaTi/i. (I'cod RaiXiiiieiiee.'< cn'ei (oh'e/des ni amjciviu euni 
funihi/.s ti ijiqeiiinv cetera. Caenieidtinnpie (ji'd.mnbnid_ frabe-s paeutes, 
et perfertn .•<aid oninia ; .inbupie lq/p>c>i'ii/'t(><t.^ Inc jxiidjTn’ niTiijere 
'praecep'd. 

The same event is rep.n'ted iu less <letail iu the Life of Leo III 
in the Libtr Pintifiecdi.^ : Ba-itHea ri'ro bentl Apothnaris martgris, 
a.tque Poattficis, qaae fatalata est .laj.to. cicibdeni Po eeinio m, ciijus 
trabes prae nimin retnitate de annnrajii carrieuld. et olitunis teinqjort- 
bu.s iiii'id-i i niarcnerayd. jamqut pud; riiitara; in fenn.poi'e dlo erccnt. 
isde/ii fe/ieridjilis Putcr dlriiidm inxpu'u.tai. ni'df ilhnp ct pee soleriiss'- 
inum. ue q^evi'idam ciieant ■•'Hiun OKUun, inetn tentu ipstu.i Eccle.iuc 
Si/nat en.nt (pindeipoi'tixi.^ noedce., (Ce fie/tidee ee-dnneucd.et tet niettc>‘ 
veni eeduxtt Aatiini. 

Jlefhodinx. — TheL-e was a flreok painter in the ninth century 
named Methodiu' who i-^ famous as heiny roiniected by the Byzan- 
tine hi-'torians A^■irh the eonvcrsion of the Bulgarians, whose fears 
he excited by a wall-painting of the La-t -ludgment wbieh he 
painted in the palace of their king, Michael, called, before his 
baptism, B<')gori>.-’ Con>tantine Borphyrogeneto^ de?eribe> him 
as a monk of the Roman', a painter, tlien in the Orient (gom^oV 
Tipa tSjv Kad' gpdi ’Pa/xataiv t^(oypdcj)op • Medo'Sm? opopa tw dphpi ). 
It ha^ Ijeeii eU'tomary to consider this painter Methudiu' to be 
identical witli the Methodiu', born at Tlie>'alonica. who a'dsted 
his brother Oyril in converting the Sla\ ' in Moravia, Bulgaria, 
Bohemia. Silesia, (’roatia. and almost all the other countries in 
whieli the Sla\ic tongues were spo^icii. The two brothers are 
known as the ApOstles of the Slavs. [Methodius long survi\ ed his 

s Symeovi' J[agI'Ti:i ed. IJimn. p. liO.',, 

Tcy 5’ ai’ToO iret. (Karpartvei Katcrapt Blo. t€ yijs Kal Ra\dcr(77/s Kara Yopiopc 

S.p-^ovTi BovXydpuju . tovto fxa^oi'Tes oi BouV/apoi . . XptcTtaBot re yiveuSai Kat virorda- 

Tip 'Pwpdtwi' 7)T/j(7ai'ro. 6 0 € toitobs €v ry TroXei a.-, a", <jj v e^dTrrtO'ei' 

iravTCLS teal roi' dpxovra avrQv iirccvo/jiao-ev oseis to I'diou i'Troa-Tpeyas 5id ^w^,pd(pov 

’MeOodiov Xe'yoMft'Ok Tyv KpLnv \at dvrairoBoinv iv Tip oiKp avTov ■'/paipyi'aL TreTroiijKev • dib Kal 
p.dWou TTjB SK iraPTos tov '',€povs avTou KadvipiaTarai. iwavdijTaa'LP, k. t. X. 

Lite of Einp. Michael ^c*u <jf TheopliiUi", ed. Boiui, }b 104. 
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brother and Ids work wa^ the more important. Both came to 
Borne — Methodius more than once — and were the meaii' of bring- 
ing the Slavic lands into the Bomaii fold. 

A recent article bv-Telic'” has given us for the first time a scien- 
tific studv of the famous AMtican ikon of SS. Peter and Paul, 
held, since the xii century to have been the very picture of the 
Apo'tles -hown by Pope SilvcMer to Constantine. He shows it 
to be a votive picture pre.seiited to the AMtican basilica toward the 
middle of the ix century by Cyril and Alethodius at the time of 
their joint stay in Rome in 867—9, in gratitude for their appoint- 
ment in 869 tij be bishopis of the .Slavic provinces. They 
had executed. — probably in the same year — in the narthe.x of the 
Inisilica of S. Clemente, where both were afterward buried, a 


votive wall-ptainting in which they are represented as the donors. 
Tlie figures are the same in both p:)ictures, and the style is so 
similar as to lead -Telic to conclude them to V)e bv the same hand. 
The style is thoroughly Byzantine and of the ix centurv and the 
hand is. according to him, that of Alethodius, whose identity 
yith the paint(U’ ol this name mentioned in the Byzantine annals 
he accepts without (question. I confess that I am disposed to 
agree with him. Perhaps an argument in tavur of this identity 
can be drawn from the expression in Constantine Porphyrogenetos, 
who describes the painter Alethodius as /^ovaxw riov 'Fcofxaicov a 
monk of the Romans''; lie means, of course, a monk of the 
Roman church, that is. subject to Rome and not to the Eastern 
church. This expression, Avhich. under ordinary circumstances, 
would he nmiMial. seems natural in view of the unusual i.romi- 
nence giyen to the conte.st between the Eastern and Arcstern 
churches as to vlio should evangelise the Slavs, and it accords 
with the interesting circumstance that althougli Cyril and Metho- 
dius were ( ; reeks, yet they were loyal f Rowers of the Roman 
i’'’.ittdge from the two paintings ju-t mentioned Aleth- 
odm- .lid n.it repre-ent the best type of Byzantine art as practised 
lu the schools of Constantinople and Alt. Athos. but rather a pro- 
vincial school. perha[.s that of his birthplace. Thessaloni.-a. 


“ .V-cc, 


IJ,,: U lit,- r^ii.irtnl.s.-ln-ift .u Di- R„.s.si-.t r.XX 

W.vAL, It .me, l«yg pp. S3 _<j4, 
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ti. JPra.isede . — Judging from tlieir style, there is every probability 
that the important mosaics of the c-hurch of S. Prassede in Pome 
were executed liy Greek artists under Pope Paschal II. This is 
confirmed by a passage in the Liber Fontilicalis, where, after de- 
scribing in glowing terms the rebuilding and decoration of the 
church, the writer continues, stating that Pope Paschal built in 
the same place a monastery to S. Prassede, which he filled with 
Greek monks : Con.itriij'it in eodera loco a fundaiamtis CiYnobiion, 
quod T nomine Sanctef Praxedls cirqinis titalarit. In qua J sanctam 
Gracoi'uni Coiigrriiationfiii ar/qreiians, q>ue d'C, noefuque Grax-i.c niodu- 
lationi-s p-srihnodiee laudes omnipotenti Deo, Sarctisque illius, ibidem 
e., ill JEede-'i'ia'j quttscenftbas, sedulo pernolrcret, introdaxd. ' 

I have mentioned the mosaics of S. Prassede, in connection 
with the establishment of Greek monks, for the reason that it is 
a well-known fact that Byzantine art was entirely in the hands of the 
monasteries, and that manyaGi’eek moitasteryin Rome was prob- 
ably a centre of Byzantine art. I am not aware that attention has 
ever been drawn to the fact tliat hereby one can explain the Byzan- 
tine character of so many of the Roman mo>aics. A number of 
other examples ci)uld be cited. It is during a part of this period 
that the Byzantine style is paramount in Italian decorative sculpture. 
In his wonderfully acute study of Italian art Iwfore the year 
1000, Cattaneo (up. dJ.) has shown that this Byzantine decoration 
was paramount between the vi and xi centuries : that at times 
nearly all of it is the work of Greek artists residing in Italy, and 
at other times it is the product of Italian imitator.-. Ills argu- 
ments arc quite couvim-ing. Thus far it has been impossible, 
however, to ascertain the name of a single one of these Greek 
artists. 


X AND XI CENTURIES. 

The facts arrayed for the-c two centurie.- by M. Miintz are 
more abundant and interesting. They con-i-t : (1) Gf the late 
tradition regarding the architects of ts. Marco in A'enice ; (L) of 
the infiucuce of the Byzantine Briucess Theophanu in Germany, 
after her marriage to Otho 11: (3) of the presence at the court of 
Saxony of a Byzantine painter from Goustantinople : (^4) of the 
construction by Greek workmen of a chapel in the cathedral of 
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Paderborn: (S') of the presence of Greek monk^ in France: (6) 
of the Byzantine artists called to Monte Ca^^ino by De-iderius, 
towards 1070 a. d. fhily two of thc'C relate to Italy and there 
are no artists' names. The artist' whose narnC' I am able to 
bring forward are: Bu'chetiis Tlieo[ihylaktos and En'tatliii_)s. 

I would fir't call attention, though without insisting, to three 
rnoimmeuts of the xi century, the abbey church of Grottuferrata, 
near Eome, the abbey of SS. SilvO'tro e Martirio. near (!)r\ieto, 
and the cathedral of Pisa. The monastery of Grottaferrata was 
foundeil at the close of the tenth century Ijy Greek monks, 
led by S. Xilus. and its mosaics are Byzantine (r-ee my article in 
G-'-Ueik Ai'cl'eiJoijiijiie. 1888). The abbey of S8. Silvestro e Martirio, 
near Orvieto, was inhabited by Benedictine monks, and its build- 


ings show a mixture of Byzantine and Romanesque styles. 

Po'V. — The catliedral of Pi-a wa^ largely the work of the archi- 
tect Bu.schetus. who was, according to the tradition, a Greek, 
though it has liceu argued that he was an Italian by birth. who'C 
artistic educati(,>n was made in (drecce. His name is apparently 
Greek and certainly not Italian. It is an interesting coinciileiice 
that in ltbi9 the Byzantine Emperor Alexis I sent over funds to 
help complete the cathedral. It is well known that there are 
many points about thi' monument that are Byzantine, the most 
important being the cruciform plan with excessively lonu’ tran- 
septs apiir(.ixiniating the form of a Greek crO'S. and the dome. 
One point whi( h it would lie interesting to study is the relation 
bet'Ween the }ii:ilychromatic external decoration of the aTOup of 
Pisan and Eucchese churches and their coc’nates. and that of a 
fev B\zantine clmrchcs and Mohammedan mosnues of conteni- 
poiar\ and slightly earlier dates. We may ask: ])id not some 'Uch 
Bxzaiitine arti-t as Iiuschetus introduce into Tuscan ardiitecture 
this cliaracteristic and beautiful style of external architecture, 
combining it v ith the false ar<-ades of the Lombard stvle 


I he baptistery at I’isa. though of later date, gives egual evi- 
dence of the jircscnce of Creek artists in the exquisitelv finished 
and purely Byzantine sculptures on its doorwavs, which are the 
finest of this 'tyle in Italy. Thev make us readv to believe, at 


least in part, A asari s statement aboirt the “ scultori greci che 
lavorarono le tigure e gli altri ornainenti d'intaglio del duoim; di 
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Pisa e del tempio di S. Giovanni.’" But, of eoui’se, his assertion 
is in itself of but little value. 

Sicil/L — One of the earliest known works of the Byzantine artists 
in Sicily is a miniature representing the Virgin in a Greek MS. 
written shortly after the Xoriiian conquest. It is eo}iied from an 
image in a chapel at Palermo finished in 1048. The MS. con- 
tains the text of the constitution of a pious fraternity of Greek 
ship-builders calleil S. Maria of the Xajipalditc-^.iis. whose place of 
reunion was in Palermo, in the church of S. ^tiehael, attached to 
the monastery of the Xaupaktitessi. This association was closely 
connected with other branches in the East, particularly in Con- 
stantinople : and it is not necessary to recall the fact that the 
Greek population in Sicily was very numerous, and that during 
•the Xormau rule the Greek liturgy remained in use. and also the 
Greek language. The fact of tlie habitual arrival in Messina of 
Byzantine artists is attefied fi.u’ later times by the synodal decrees 
of five archbishoi)s of Messina — Antonio Lombardo, Andrea Mas- 
trillo, 8imoii Carafa, Giuseppe Cicala and Giuseppe Migliaccio — 
which exact that all i in'aifi! di B'Onh: mii coming to Messina 
fi’oin the East must, four days after their arrival, make profession 
of faith before the profiipapa. 

— One of the finest Greek manuscripts illustrated by 
Agincourr (i/M. de h. P* b</c/-e, j.l, lxxxi) bears on fol. 204 the 
inscription: Sci'iphi.-i (.'t I'l /n rdinh'S Idm' pi i iiininini uni 

n>0tuhd'.i pi rriljoi'n'^., 31'h‘fn'n 1. dn.'. ti i'nl fpl/dfl. hjn'd 

dC.'td. aind 04.1 i {—04'd.\. \k). ifidii-tiiiid.-i ptnind-. The illuminated 
decoration, consisting merely of arabc'qum, animals and birds 
placed in circles or arches, is not of the kind that would be exe- 
cuted by a st'parate artist, and we may regard Michael as not 
only the scribe but the decorator of this be-autiful specimen of 
Greek [iabeogra[iby. The fact that the inscri[)tion is in Latin 
proves almost conclusively that Michael wa^ living in the West^ — - 
although Agincourt is my only authority for its Latiiiity. 

Cidrd)i-i<i . — Tln njd’i/JidJo.^. — In a cry[>t at Carpignano. a village 
to the X. M. of Otranto, is a niche whose frc'COes are signed and 
dated. M. I hehl'-’ made this (li--covory and reads the inscri[ition 

Charles Dlkhl, Ps//t////vos <h: ritalh: ^L' Lcs 

tie i'iiri>ujn<iii>> : in Bull. <!> r<./vv,Ny/ IbUt-n , j)p. 
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as follows : t K[v/3i]e, Tov | SoilXov crov Aea)v-'TO<; irpecr- 

/3([Te]pou I /c[ai] T^(?) avpIBiov ^^avTov X/3L»o-o-|Xea? /<:[al] naf[Xoaj 
I TOV vlov avTov . , ’A/Jitjv . T pa(j)ev Bi- a %J?/3[o?] 0eo0uXa- j k\tov ^oy- 
pdipov pr/VL Ma]/;o iVS(A:Tioi;[o?] S e^Toa? ? u ^ The donors are the 
prie-;t Leon, his wife Ivrnsoleas and his .•'on Paul. The date is 
Xlay. ill the year of the world 6467=U59 A. D. The painter is 
the monk Theophylaktos. The subject of the wall-painting is khrist 
enthroneil. of remarkably good style. It is interesting for the 
history ot the type of Christ and important for an actpiaintance 
with the history of Byzantine art : all this is well demonstrated 
by Xr. I)i(dd. 

hii.itiifjinj.i . — In the same crypt near Carpignano, mentioned 
aliove under the painter Theophylaktos, XI. Diehl ‘Tbtind the signa- 
ture i.it a second arti.st. in another niche. The inscription is 
painted at the base of another hgure of Christ enthroned, and 
gives the date of the year of the world bo28=1020 A. n. XI. 
Ihehl reads the inscription; t XIr[;j]<T[d? 7 ]Ti. K[vp(]e. | rof SoiiXoa 
uov A- hpLavov /c[at] 1 avv/Svov avrov /c[ai.J tov T[e]/ci'a)r av- ] 

TOV TOV . . . TroCiXw dvrjKoSoptp\ <x^avTO<; A:[ai] ar?;'?TO- p]7jcrarT[o?] 
Tij? Trar- crJeVra? inrovdo) j Taura?. Xlijat pap^Tia^ , tVSi/crforo? 7 | 
€T[oa?] 9 /c 7;. F pa(j}-\€v Si/a | ^(p[o9 Ea-io-Ta^iba ^oyypdcjjov. 
Api'jv. 

The painter's name is Eustathio.s : the donors Hadrian, hi- wife 
and .-on. The style of the work is (piite ditfereiit from the earlier 
work of Theophylaktos. The type of Christ has grow^n severe and 
Sad. and it i< intere-ting to note that the change in tin- tt’pe 
<luring tile si.xty year- that had elapsad since Theophylaktos is but 
an echo of wliat happened throughout Byzantine art. 

XII CENTURY. 

For the XII century XI. Xlhntz cites two examples: (1) The 
Dreek weaver- e-talili-hed at Palermo by King Boger II in 1146 : 
(2) the Byzantine mo-aii-ist, Xlarcus Indriouieni, who worked in 
X’ciiic.' in 11. I;!. 

ii/c//. It i- singularly e.xasperating to the historian to have -o 
little infoniiatiou regarding the per-onality and names of the 

JJlhllL, l/h/ pj) 210. 
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Byzantine artiste employed by the Xoniian Kings in ISicily. We 
know that they must have been numerous. The only name I 
can cite is that of a bronze eastcr named Bioii, who east in 1136 
for King Eoger the great bell for the cathedral of Palermo, with 
a relief of the Virgin. This bell was cracked in 1-557 and made 
‘over. The inscription upon it was: lad. X fasa Panonai 
Pofjtnu-i Sicdijic Itidjiicqac rex iiiaqiii coaidi.'^ Pmiern dims rae dexterci 
Bioiiis liiridt Of- D. Jloriof diciiri jossd.'^ 

The heads on the bronze doors of the Cappella Palatina are in 
the same style. 

TlieopJt'his . — The great mediieval technical manual of the arts 
written by the monk Theo[)hilus, and entitled Pircrsurani urtiam 
schedulo, probably dates from the latter part of this century. 
Theophilus shores in it a minute acipraintanee with the methods 
of Byzantine artists, which could be gained only by having seen 
them at work in ateliers. It is in Bk. ii, chapters xiii to xvi, 
that he describes Byzantine methods for the manufacture of glass 
vases, of glass mosaics, and of enamelled fictile vases. Thcophi- 
lus is thought to have been either a German or an Italian, the 
presumptinii being in favor of the farmer nationality. It is piroba- 
ble that his acipuiintance with Byzantine art was gained in the 
workshops of Sicily. Southern Italy, and A'enice, for there is no 
reason to believe that he travelled in the East. 

Do/dfl . — AL Charles Diehl,'' wbo^e studies have given ns the 
first clear knowledge of the Byzantine and Italo-Byzantine art of 
Calabria, has found on the vault of the crvjit of S. Blasius near 
Brindisi in t'alabria, not only the name of the Greek painter of 
the earliest frescoes in tlii.- crypt, — Daniel. — but their exact date, 
the year of the world 6705, tlu‘ 15th indietion = 1107 a. n. ddie 
fragmentary inscription is thus deciphered and restoreil by AI. 
Diehl. ’Aroi/c]o[Sjo/r)J(?r; aliucrTPp/jJOq 6 TrclvaeirTOi vaos rod 

dyiov lepofiapripov BX.a ^lov qpotv 7r]aTpo9 [eVt tqv nYiouJ Kvpov 
pyovpevov BereSwoG Ka\ Sid avvSpo rov p . . . aiov rev . . /cal 
Sid ^eipo'i paiarpov \avirfK /c(al) pip . . As AI. Diehl remarks there 
are so few Byzantine frescoes that are surely dated that this in- 
scription is vi,‘i'v precious. Kothing is known of the hegouinen 

Di Mab/o. DeUd Br-llp Arti hi Sir/htt. ii. pp, :^77-7^. 

Chaulk^ Dieul, in Bull. Corr. IL-llhi. 1SS8, pp. ■158-4-79. 
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or abliot Benedict for whom the work was executed, nor ot tlie 
painter Daniel. 

XIII CENTURY. 

The four artists as'ig’nocl hv M. Muntz to the xiii century are : 
(1) The architect Xicholas of Coiwtantiimple. who built the, 
drawbrida'e at the ea'tle of Lucera: (2) the Yiainter Theojihaues 
of Con>tantiiio}ile, who is r-upposed to have had his atelier in 
4'enice in 1242 : (31 the mosaicist Apollonius, said to have gone 
from Venice to Florence, and .■^upposed to have been the master 
in mosaic painting of Audrea-Tati, of whom more anon; (4) the 
painter Andrea Kico of Candia. To these I can add ar- new 
nanies : l^Ieloruius, Coaxolu- and Jiahannes. 

Jlfhjrini'i . — -In seeking to explain the formation laf the style of 
biitido da Siena, the precursor of Cimabue. early in the xiii I’eu- 
tury. Dr. Tlmde a.'Sert' that he mU't have had a' hi> ma'ter a 
Byzantine painter.'" and adds that the only name of such a painter 
knon n to us as then working in Tiiscany is that ofMelornius. who 
is said, in an ancient doenmeut cited by 'Wadding, to be the most 
famous (dreek painter of hi- day. and who executed some images 
of S. Francis f ir the Count of Monte .lento. IBs date is about 
1212. It is unfortunate that 'Wadding, in his Aimoles Ord. d/'h. 
{I, 212). doc' not give his authority more <letinitely : but there 
can be no doubt of the fact itself*' 

M'ii> icolt' (iiiiie/iiudn^ da^-b -f* Jnn meld alUln dureh drrs Xa./u'hfAe/' hyza/i- 

(ie iihlhli> iil<)iih<'li iCiU'd^s dfjil t/'f- i/ldK/l Sfd '<'> iO'li :>! 

e/' ! K*' //l T I'f'i/ldt. u lei', lit' b’di/ii' ihhil'lli n'O'h Lt)l 

(jekorfl.ni e !, lif nielli' >■ 'VO h /'^ht > n' n'h .* dt-/' ('> n'.iiie T /'r 1 1 / r h , ih'i' (In^ hilt 

Xmafn I=<f IDI'I dh xer I.d f/n Mi-Ini', H'lx. ./»'/•, mirli Wnildlmt^ nTfijth'l)' (luf 

eniev aifi'n < henikerhlen ih'r hiu'iiti,yiff-‘d>' iit'ie-'hix.-he M^dpr, dnnw^x anf 

Bi'Ji'hl dm (di'ilji'il I'iiil IM.iiifi: hci/ln li ldm /,>/// III. B/’((/*-'lX(-i(s (( /li/fjei'tl'/l hat. 
Hexry ThoDE. St'idiFii -inr G-r^eh'iehfe der Ii'ifJpn>i,jhp,i KunSf hu XIII Johrhail- 
derf, in tlie }l>' iip.'fn, m i,i i n r Kimbfirisxi-n-.rlnitt. p I'.k 

I'j . il EXK Y 1 HOD E. 7* I'll HZ COH ..1 pfe , p. S-i . . CPi'd'iKnt t > /if Jjf/il- /'Ivild'j 

Inti' llii'fil V<af-:. 'hf W'l-ldiinf ohm' ■»■'> nf ^ I If niiZiliff-heii ( I, y/.C nHh'ht. )Uh liilfnt 

€/' df.\ Ih'iiiiiL'' Pn hi'fihii Ilij It Iiiffl n h rt ' dn'.flhf hmfti fulfil dn idtfil Jiddnlx\f, d Lfi 
auj P-Tthl d_i s (jT r<l T< n I ‘nl I^Tniiff f,i ii tii $ . ,// »// //y y ,, /fnf)' j^fd 6# I'll h m h'-yffH I}, tffh I.Xi'lif ll 
^[idf/' I^I>dn/'/n>i •/ Ilf-., n-h m t iiiii'dfH h n h nd d f lifili>if yiu au H idn >' fip ifh / ,,/ irff-fte 
efi'hnrrfe ‘ \ na ffnfm Ml liji'niH'^ huhfn /•/<»/ mii' In f.n uni, .--n/i.si kfiue Kmidf — 

dn- Pi'll d'l f K,}/ uhfi' xuh iH fiiiftii iff-.f milif mehf HHfh mfixhif r"n Pn'.fn in sfiiifH 

Fitriire d: Pifi'^i'i in<i rn,,, .hihre J7'o (.S', d)^ i,i S. F/‘a,u‘t:‘iro drisflhxt frifihiitfii Pnr~ 
frad dif \\ n di rill’d nmj ^ nes in ihni Ififi/'f ili'i (Jrate.n ron iMonff urntn }dld In 
Fln/'f/i. flPpi-l tl'jfr,/. I VI ). 
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Conxfjlii-i . — The abbey of the Sacro Speeo at Subiaco, famous as 
a principal centre of the Benedictines, has an extensive and inter- 
esting series of frescoes covering the viii, xii, xiii, xiv and xv 
centuries. They are of no mean value for *the development of 
painting in the xii and xiii centuries. Tn'o painters alone have 
left their signatures on the n’alls of its churches and chapels, and 
both of these are Greeks — Conxohis and Stamatico. Fortunately 
we are able to date the work of Conxolus in the first quarter of 
the XIII century, about a half century before Cimabue. The 
second or sulderranean church of the monastery is almost entirely 
painted in the Byzantine style of the end of the xii and the first 
half of the xiii century. On the left of the stairs by which one 
descends from the upper church, is a niche with a fresco of the 
Virgin and Child with two kneeling angels. An inscription 
above the head of the left angel reads: JLujistci' | ConrohC pi\.rlt 
hoc op'. A comparison soon shows that the frescoes on the neigh- 
boring wall and on the opposite wall are by the ?ame hand, as 
well as the portrait of Innocent III in the corresponding position 
on the other side of the stairs. The pontift' is represented as pre- 
senting to the abbot a grant of privileges dated 121 S. The histo- 
rical documents of the monastery point to the year 1220 as the 
date for the painted decoration of the church by Abbot John AV. 
The three cro?s-vaults of the church are decorated with symmet- 
rical frescoes. These, although repainted, show a similar style, 
probably the ^anle hand, and I am inclined to attribute to C'onxo- 
lus the entire series. The niche with the f gures of the ATrgin 
and Child was the most sacred place, and here it was natural 
that he should place hi-< signature. 4'hese frescoes are important, 
and may be particularly studied as anteceilent to the earlier series 
in S. Francis of A'-iJ. Conxolus '^hould be regarded a^ the 
mo't important of the Byzantine artists working in Italy whO'C 
names are known to us. 

Aiii/fi'ia Hiri, [Plate X]. — M. Miintz phn-C' under the xiii cen- 
tury, and I think with reason, the [lainter Andrea Bico of Candia. 
There ^eems no reason to believe that the date llO-l. given in a 
catalogue as that of his death, is ba-^od upon anything but con- 
jecture, and his -tyle wouhl indicate the xiii century. M. Miintz 
mentions the painting by him in the gallery of the J^tlizi at Flor- 
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ence. There are several others, however.*- One paintin!? is in 
the o-allerv of Xaples.**' In my notes on the gallery of T’arma I 
have found a record of two picture^ hy Rico, though one only is 
mentioned in Gsell-Pels' guide.-’" 

I noticed what seemed to me a singular eoincideiiee i>f names 
between this Andrea Rico of (fandia and the well-known painter 
and mosaieist of the second half of this century. Andrea Tati, who 
worked in the baptistery at Florence, and was honored by A'asari 
with a Life, which is filled with eriNirs even more than is his 
wont. This same Andrea Tafi is mentioned as follows in \-arious 
contemporary documents : 

1310, Andrea di Richo, vocato Tafo'*: 1320, Andrea< Riechi 
(as selling paints") : 1320, Andreas, vocatus Tafii^. olim Riechi.-^ 
The name Tafo is therefore not a family name, and the real name 
of Andrea Tafi is Andrea di Rico or Riccho. whose father died, 
as we see from the third document, sln.irtly after 1320 (see A/vy. 
Die Lii[i(pn dd Larai ). It does not seem impo-sible to think that 
the Andrea Tafi of the mosaics in the baptistery of Florence and 
the Andrea Rico de C’andia were but i>ne man. and one might 
oou-struct a romance as to how this Candiote (perhaps an Italian 
living in Candiaj. becoming known in Italy through his portable 
pictures, was called to Florence and took there a prominent place 
in the revi\'al of mosaic iiainting. 

Rico ^ painting, which is reproduced on pl. x. is of .'Utficient 
importance to merit careful study, for it is perhaps the most beau- 
tifully executed of the early portable Byzantine paintings in Italv. 
The inscriptions, which appear to be without any doubt original, 
are in themselves sufficient to place the painting later than about 
12.50. lor they are in advanced Gothic majuscules and minuscules, 
and al'O sufficient to p>rove that this paiinting was executed in the 

C't. The compo'ition consists of the Alrgin holding the Infant 
Chri.'t in her arm-, while above two angels, of smaller ju'oportions. 


' liif.'ie \MH "lie in tilt collijutGn uf 31. Artaud : see Emeric-D.vvid, Hi.'it. 

ptif'f dll yi' dll’ 

.nl. Ls'jj, p 247. Xo. 447 of tilR -ullrry. 

yidiiliiild riiti'i i'i.-IIfiii pf n nl rp i't>^ tdi i ^ ///<?//// j ii I'diixitd ridi'ii m ff itiei'i’ULi'hi- 


7'iLi/' P'l/D -^ai/cfi’ M'lr/p (‘II i/ii-f! ^ Ffo/’P/ir/p : cod vii 

— yidtrlc'jhi iIpIJ arfe de yXi’duyi SpecioJi p yierriai • cod. viii. 

“ In a ha uf cniiijiik-d after IhCO hy the nutaiy pulilic Sjiighat" Uiiii, 
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liover in tlie air. The A^irgin bears the traditional Byzantine 
mantle covering the heads : its folds are broad and not broken 
up, as is so often the case, cvith gold lines. Over her head is the 
inscription hTf DT Muter Dejniini. The Child turns his head 
sharply upward and to the left, gazing up at the angel. Only 
the second part of the inscription over his head remains; XPS. 
A peculiar naturalistic detail about the tigure is the untied sandal 
which hangs fi’om the Child’s right foot by a single string. The 
flowered tunic is arranged in broad, graceful masses, but the 
mantle has closer folds marked with gold streaks. To the right 
of the Child's head there appears a long iiiscrijjtion which explains 
the special im})ort of the picture — its relation to Christ’s passion : 
Qiii pi'iino cii.ridahiSn'iie e/icid'inii aidi.rd prehnalicut | jvrs- 

siejuis stpiioevhi lyir | nem rcro Chi\isf»)i' rnoii'dem i[ii)dait. | Thnens 
que letiirn tolla poi'ct cemendo. The Child is represented as looking 
in a .startled manner at tlic instruments of Ilis passion held by 
the two angels and being struck by fear. The angels above are 
delicate three-quarter figures ending in drapery : the angel on 
the right bears the cross and nails : the angel on the left the 
lance, the reed with the sponge and the chalice with the blood. 

The panel is signed on the centre of the lower rim : 

atiiirtas rico be eanbia-piiuit. 

It is interesting to note that a Byzantine i)icturc exists at the 
church of Alfonso de Liguori in Rome which represents exactly 
the same conipodTion, even to the hanging sandal. It is known 
to have been brought to Rome from the island of Crete in the xv 
century by a pioU' merchant fleeing from the Turkish invasion, 
liut it is probably much older than thi> date. The existence of a 
specitic Cretan school is contirmed by its mention in the Byzan- 
tine 'lip/xi]ve(a Tpj^ or Cnide of I’aintiiig (^Bt. I, ^ 31) 

which was the manual of the school of Alt. Athos. 

Joh'nuic.s. — In hisi/dt. 'd }\lrt, Agiin-ourt illustrates (pi. i.xxxviii) 
in its original size a good example of Byzantine portable yiaint- 
ings, representing the Presentation in the temple, which is in the 
Christian Museum of the ATitican. The p:duting is in tempera 
on wood. Below is the inscription: XEIP lUJ: “ R y tht hai'id 
of JoJuuincs.'' The -^tyle appears to indicate the xrn century, or 
at latest the early part of the xiv ceutuiw. 
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I insert this artist and other Byzantine painters of portable 
pictures with the careai that they may none of them have actually 
been executed in Italy, though the ascertained presence of other 
Byzantine artists makes it probable that some of them were on 
the ground. 

XIV CENTURY. 

For this period M. Miintz gives: (1) The painter Marc of 
Constantinople, who worked at Genoa in 1313: (2) the painter 
Demetrius of Pera, who appears also at Genoa in 1371; and (3) 
the painter George. To these I would add: Georgios Clotzata, 
Xyrillos. Stamatico, Antonios Pampilopos, Eutichios, Eustatheios 
and Donatus Bizamanus. 

Gtvru'us Cljlzata. — Another tempera painting in the Vatican 
collection (Agiiicourt, pi. xc), with two saints on horseback, both 
named Theodore, is by Georgios Clotzata. There is on the back 
an iuscri[)tion in three lines, the Itrst, with the artist’s name, 
reads: rEUJPnOV XEI P KAOTZATA. 

Ki/riUos . — There existed in ITod in Palermo a tryptich described 
by Jacopo Gambacosta’^ ami signed by the monk Kyrillos.-’ The 
inscriptions are all in Greek, and the signature reads: EN 
TTPATOIS MNHS0HTI KE KYPIAAOY YwgOMON AXOI. The paint- 
ing represents in the middle the Trinity, on the .sides the Annun- 
ciation, and on the outside of the shutters S, Xicholas on the 
right and on the left relics of S. Spiridion. There is no clue to 
the date of this artist : he may belong to a later century. 

SUi.iYiatk-o. — The second of the two Greek painters in the 
Monastery itf the 8acro rtpeco at 8ubiaco is 8tamatico. His 
name is in-'Cribed in characters a[)parently of the xtv century, on 
a wall near the entrance of the cha[iel of the I'irgiu, as one 
der'cends the sacred staircase of Benedict from the second or 
subterranean chitrcli. The inscri[ition was injured some years 
ago by the attenpit of an arcli;eologi--t t<.> use acids. It reads at 
prO'ciit : sTAtiATiioj . uiiEi'M ricT[(jii]. ..Vccording to the monks 
there was origin;illy to be read the word perfa-it. after [lictor. I 
would not \'enture to attribute to this [lainter any of the frescoes 

yL^r/V'rn' prr ?'’/•/,'/•,’ ,illa Icttkrarli <// Sh'iba, yt^i. a, pt. UI, p. 271. 

Di 3 Iarzo. Ddle Beile Arti m Sldlia. vul. ir, p. 59. 
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on the staircase or in the adjoining chapel : they are of the xiv 
and early xv century. The guide to the monasteries of Suhi- 
aco, })rinted in 1840, states that there is a xvi century date attached 
to the signature, which has .since disappeared. I am inclined to 
dispute thi.s date, ami to helieve that a 5 was read where a 3 
should have lieen seen.-'" 

Antonios PanijtiJopos. — A painting on wood, signed by Antonios 
Pampilopos, is in the Christian Museum of the Vatican. It repre- 
sents the Virgin giving suck to the infant Christ, whose nimbus 
is accompanied by the letters 0 Q N : the figures are on a gold 
ground. This is not among the e.vamples of the early Bj'zantine 
school, and may be even later than this century. 

JontycJdos . — Agincourt reproduces on plate exxv a cross, upon 
which eight half figures of saints are painted in miniature style. 
It was preserved in the sacristy of the Benedictine monastery of 
the Sacro Speco at Subiaco. The following iu'Cription is [lainted 
on the cross in red letters : Anno Doinini ?]xxxviii hoc 

OJJi.tS fOi'lt p'u’l p'otci' Fi'iinCtSioiS (h Snntii Jjcstns/.o dc Anrsm nionochus ■ 
inonn.stcrii Siihhicuisis . . . hoc opus fu-it an/pisUi' F'lticio. Both style 
and name make it tolerably certain that thi.-« artist was a Greek 
named Eutychi(.)s, the Latin inscription being m' argunn'iit to the 
contrary. 

From the throe examples cited it would ap[>oar as if the mon- 
astery at Subiaco followed the example of its larger brother at 
Iklontc-Cassino in employing Byzantine arti.sts. 

Eastathrios. — Cardinal Fesch had in hi> collection a painting 
attributed to the xiv century with the inscription: EYCTA0EIOC 
. . . ICTOPHCEN.- 

Eonnfns Bizorn<nivs. — A large part of the mediteval ]it)]'iulation 
of Otranto wa-< Byzantine, and many lingered long after the city 
was taken fietm the Greeks by Robert Guiscard in 1080 : lin- 
gered, in fact, into the period of the Renaissance, up to the time 
of the destruction of the city by the Turks in 1480. During this 

MYrtioriF Sim-Lc]". Sacro Sjttco n'l S'. Bcne<1’'ifo ^oprn S/^fnaco. Hfre wr reail, 
on p, 3C : st mir<i vfi cl'i S. Crrep>>ri<> // ■•=<> hii'p'' d del 

areco pdiore Sin rrim<Lil(' 0 ^ e fort'incitaftient*' tv ha Vanno a>fnb>rdn al sun iiont'^ cioe 
il 1489 

Emeric-David. Ilibtvire de In Peinftn'e au Mopeii-Ap ’ , Ed. 1803. p. 129. D<'te. 
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period u sdiool of Byzantine painting appears to have tiouri-'lieil. 
Two artists' names have been preserved, both of a family named 
Bizamaiius. Of these two Donatus is the earlier. Agineourt 
plaees him in the xii or xiii century; Sehnltz in the xin. I do 
not believe him to antedate the xiv century. Oil. ^liintz says of 
these artists : Xous savons cependant qn'a ee moment (xv 

sieelel encore tine famille d’artistes grecs. les Byzamani residait 
a Otrante.'' 

There is a painting in tempera, on wood, by Donatus Biza- 
manus in the Christian Musenin of the Vatican.-’ It represents 
^larv Magdalen at the feet of the resurrected Christ in the gar- 
den. The inscription on the back reads ; Dormtii.i B'Z'rmanas 
in{n):dt in Hotrunto.'' The elaborate landscape might point to the 
beginning of the xv rather than the latter part of the xiv century. 

M. Artaud hail in his collection, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, paintings by both the Bizamani, and he thought himself 
able to determine their date as about 1184 or 1190 I ! 

XV CENTURY. 

There is hardly anything of interest during this century. The 
painter G-eorge of Constantinople, mentioned lyv M. Mtintz, is 
evidently the same artist he has spoken of under the preceding 
century. The only other item relates to the Greek weavers called 
to France by Louis XI in 1480. Byzantine art ceases its devel- 
opment in this century, even in the F.ast. 

Geoi'fjt of Cornt'intiiioph:. — M. Muntz reports, under separate 
headings, two documents which. a-i he himself suggests, appear to 
relate to the same artist, <Ioorge of Constantinople. One shows 
him to be in I'enice in lo90, the other in Ferrara in 1404. lie 
does not mention any paintings by this artist. One exists, how- 
ever. in the Brera Gallery at Milan, Xo. 305, which is mentioned 
in Gscll-Fels. It is signed, and rojiresents 8t. Mark, which is a 
reason tor believing it to have been executed during his sojourn 
in Venice. 


De/ihy/w_ler ihr Kunst ties ^IltteUiUers in Vtiteriiallen I, 269, III, 147. 

29 Agixcol-rt, op. pi. xcir, 

AFvI'AUd, ( sar I tiat de la peintiire eyi Italit dans les (laatre slides 
qxd out prlctdl celul de Raphael. Paris, 1810, pp. 61 to 65. 
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Aatonio da JVo/rujJOiite. — Among the earliest Venetian ^lainters 
in the first half of the xv eentnry was Antonio da Xegro}ionte, a 
monk, whose style shows him to have been a follower of Jaco- 
bello del Fiore, infiuenced hy the Faduan school. There is a 
signed work by him at S. Francesco della \Tgna in Venice, a 
Virgin enthroned in a bower of fiowers and birds has the body 
of Christ hfing on her lap. The inscription reads : Frater AnJo- 
/dfis dal Aciji'ijpod jH/i.cd. 

Aiu/dni Fizama/iii.s '. — This second member of the Bizamanus 
family is much later in date than Bonatu-. who may have been 
his grandfather, though the fact seems hanlly to have been no- 
ticed except by Agincourt, who assigns him to the xiv or xv 
century. Schultz {ojk ’■if.) can hardly have examined Agincourt's 
drawings of the Bizaniani's pictures, for he a-ssigns Angelus to the 
XI or XII centuries. At the earliest he belongs to the second half of 
the XV century. This is shown by the style and the inscription of his 
painting in the N'aticaii (Christian .Museum). It represents the I'isi- 

tation.'^^ The inscription reads: Aihjda.^ ■ BAaniamis ■ Grtctis 

pilKCit . . . (V) 

Another painting by him, in the Berlin collection, has the cru- 
cifixion with the Virgin, Mary Magdalen and three other women, 
with an iiiscri[)tion on the back: t -l",'/<7"> Bizanuiiuis piuxlt in 
Hotrohto. 

Crowe and Cavak-aselle do not apparently know of the exist- 
ence of any of these works of the Bizainani. f.u' they mention 
them in a note (vol. i, p. 68, Engl. Ed.) merely in connection 
with a S. Ceorge and the llragon in the Xaples Museum. I can- 
not say whether or no this picture i-< ^igned. 

— I will add here the name of a painter contemporary 
with .Vngelus Bizamanus, or somewliat later. His name is Then- 
doros and his signed work is in the Vatican (Agincourt, pi. cxi). 
I shoidd judge it posterior to Haiihael, although Agincourt at- 
tribute? it to the xiii or xiv centuries. 

There are a number of other names that might be cited a? 
proliably those of Byzantine artists, but they will not be men- 
tioned on account of the uncertainty. There are two to whom I 
shall merely refer : 


Agincourt, op. cit., pi. xciii. 
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1, — Thi' artist \va-< placed by the Emperor Frederick 
II in charge of the construction of his castle at Fapua. the most 
im]:)Ortaut arti>tic work of his reign.®- Ilis name is certainly 
Gireek. 

2. Paiit'ikoj'i . — One of the mO't artistic and elal^orate tigured 
mosaic pavement' of the IMiddle.Ages is that of the cathedral of 
Otranto, executed between 11(13 and 1160 by the PriO't Panta- 
I 'on. under Archbishop Jonathas.®-® Both the name and the Greek 
character of art in Otranto make it likely that we have here a 
Byzantine work, although it is quoted by Springer as an example 
of native art. 

Although, for the reasons I have given at the beginning of this 
Itaper, I believe hardly any conclusions are to be drawn from the 
above material because so much more is to be gathered and 
classitiod before a fairly symmetrical picture can be imagined, yet I 
think the correct impression to be gained is that a stronger action 
than could have been predicted was exercised by the Greeks upon 
Italy by means of the actual presence of Greek artists. 


Princeton University. 
Oetolier, 1893. 
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Schultz, Denkm-iler, iv. p. 7 


“ Schultz, Denkmaler, ii, p. 267. 



PAPERS OF TEE AMERICAX SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATIIEXS. 

A TORSO FROM DAPIIAE. 

[Plate XL] 


The torso wliicL by tlie kindness of the Ephor-General of 
Antiquities, ^Ir. Kabbadias, I am allowed to |;iiTblisli in this 
article, was found in the summer of 1892, in the Pass of Daphne, 
at the western end, near the temple of Aphrodite, in excarations 
conducted by Mr. Ivabouroglos for the Archieological Society of 
Athens. It is noticed in the Ddtion of 1892, p. 49, as Kopixo? 
veaviov apy^aUr)^ r€y^vr]‘i, a designation which is not only inade- 
quate, considering the importance of the object, but incorrect. 
It cannot properly be culled archaic. 

The torso is of Parian marble, and is somewhat more than two- 
thirds life size. The only significant dimension that can be given 
exactly is the length of the body from the l»ottom of the neck to 
the yiienihrmn virile. This dimension is .36 m. The figure is 
therefore somewhat smaller than the ephebns from the Acropolis, 
a cut of which is given in Collignon, Hisfoire de la Sculpture 
Grecpie, p. 374. It coincides more nearly in size with the Ptoian 
Ajiollo published in the Bulletin (It Correspoiidai/ce Brelle'ihipie (\8SG, 
plate VI), except that the latter has an abnormally long body. 
Owing to the breaking ofi’of the left leg and the right arm, cvith 
some of the body adjacent, it is imp(>s>ible to give either the 
breadth of the shoulders or of the hips, or even the girth of our 
torso. Even the right leg is so luoken as to leave no clear traces 
of the situation of the knee: l)ut the thigh seems to have been 
longer in proportion to the body than was the ease in the Ptoian 
Apollo. 

There can be little doubt that the figure was mea 2 it to i’e[iresent 
an ephebus, not so much fi-oin its small size as from the general 
53 
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liuild. Plate xi represents the figure from two difierent points 
of view. 

5Pe ^ee at onee that we have before us a ’portrayal of intense 
exertion. In the ahseuce of head, legs, and arms, it might seem 
prcpo.'terou^ tn try to di:>eover what the action is. 5^Pien so little 
preserved it might seem open to doubt whether the figure was 
standing u}iright or lying on its face or its back, or was brought to 
it' knees, or whether it stood 4ngly or facing an antagonist, either 
victorious or in extronis. Xeither can we tell what it may have 
held in hands that are now gone. But, in spite of all this, an 
approximation to a reasonable interju-etation may perhaps be 
made. 

Let us notice more closely the position of our figure. The 
right leg is advanced very vigorously beyond the right shoulder: 
hut the right arm was thrown l,>ack, as is shown by the flatness 
of the right breast compared with the left, the greater prominence 
of the ribs on the right side, and the rolling together of the 
muscles of the back adjacent to this shoulder. But while the 
left leg, of which we have not even a stump, was thrown far 
back, as the strained abdomen shows, the left shoulder (and this 
is the characteristic feature of the position) is thrown so far for- 
ward that when we look at it edgewise, taking the upper body 
/.'// fiu'ic. wc see the lower liody en Ua-e. The left arm. judging 
from the remaining stump, must have been e.xtended forward 
and with a downward iueliuatioii directly in front of the pultes. 

Bv thi' contrasted motion of the arms and the legs an antag- 
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onism is brouglit about between the upi)er and lower halves of 
the body: and yet, were all the nussing limbs prc'ent, we should 
>ee a contr<illing r>ynimetry in the whole figure, including a chiastic 
responsion of light arm and left leg, as well as of left arm and 
right leg, which we can nov: partly see. 

The furrow running down the middle of the front of the body 
benils 'harply fi'om right to left, while on the back the furiviw 
nm< downward from left to right, drawn o\-er to the right side 
by the forward teii'ion of the right leg. Cf. Brunn, Monn merds 
//f 1<L (drn-ifiu_ ('/ Xo. 24b, nliere the furrow is 

dee]ier than in our figure. The iiead was lauit ^omewbat ti) the 
right. 
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A. Of tlie intensity of the action there can be no doubt. As 
to the kind of action, a half-dozen or more possibilities present 
themselves. 

1. The attitude of the Munich athlete pouring oil into his 
extended left hand (Brunn, op. cit., Xo. 132) is somewhat jiarallel. 
But, as it does not up})roach thB ligure in intensity of action, it 
may he di^nlissed at once. 

2. That it was a sandal-hinder, like the Lysi].ipian Hermes in 
the Acropolis Museum (^3IittlieiK urch. Inst., Athen. AbtheiL, xi, Taf. 
ix), supposed, before the head was found, to he a charioteer, or like 
the so-called Jason (Brunn, op. At., Xo. 67), is hardly possible. The 
inclinatie)!! of the head of our ligure to the right is not a signifi- 
cant difterence. Some of the replicas of Jason in Clarac, llnsee 
de Sculpin.i'i;, vol. v, plate 814, also have the head turned to the 
right. But the feet of our figure are clearly out of reach of the 
hands. However much the right leg were bent at the knee, that 
foot would l»o too far a^vay to he brought up within reach even of 
the left hand, with its favorable slant given by the sloping shoul- 
der. And, as for the left, leg, we have seen that this was far in 
the rear. 

3. The attitude of tension might suggest a charioteer, evith the 
right hand, which usually held the goad, brought hack at a mo- 
ment when the application of the goad was not called for, and when 
the wdiole strength of the left arm, and more, too, was called into 
requisition to hold the horses. But it is not likely that the left 
leg woiild be thrown so far back when a strung brace was needed 
to support the left arm. In the Acropolis bronze, representing 
probably a charioteer (.Jabrl/ncli iJ. d. ‘irclt. Insf., i, 173), wo see the 
left leg, as we should expect, braced to support the left arm, and 
the right arm also reinforcing the left in reining in the horses. 
In our tigure the right arm was thrown too far back to have been 
so used. 

The left r-houlder thrust out over the right leg, with the left 
leg thrown back, so far from being a bracing attitude, is less so 
than that on the strength of which Friedrich Hauser {.Jnlirbnch 
d. d. arch. Inst., ii, q). 9-5 ft.) threw out the Tux bronze from the cate- 
gory of charioteers. The whole attitude of our tigure is not that 
of sti’cugth exerted baclcwards, but of strength in (_)nset. 

4. The qiossilhlity that this is a wrestler must be conceded. 
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Xeither hands nor feet are preserved, and among tlie numerous 
of wrestling, something parallel to this position might be 
found. But it would seem strange that the right arm diouldhe far in 
the rear at the moment when a wrestler was making a tierce move- 
ment to the right. Aloreover. before resorting to the idea of a 
group, for which tee have no Avarrant, Ave ought to try to exjilain 
the figure Iw itself. This consideration might also make us pause 
before resorting to the idea of a boxer or of a warrior in combat. 

5. The great objection to accepting the theory that the figure is 
a boxer, is the contradiction in that case betAA'een the left shoulder, 
which is thrown forward as much as it can be AAnthout dislocation, 
and the arm. Avhich seems to turn dowiiAA'ard. But even if we 
are mistaken as to the direction of the arm, and the left hand is 
to be thought of as planting a blow. Avhat can the left leg be 
doing, skulking in the rear at such a critical moment ? 

6. If we AA'ish to explain the figure as that of a warrior, a natu- 
ral parallel would be that of the Xaples Tyrannicides. Of these 
two figure- (Brunn. op. cd., Xos. 326, 327), Harmodius resendtles 
ours more in the position of the legs, Avhile Aristogiton resemltles 
it more in the po>ition of the arms, though neither has the inten- 
sity of action here shown. But these illustrate the fact that a 
man does not attack criss-cross, but throAvs a whole side into the 
onset. The Borghese AVarrior (Brunn, op. dt.. Xo. 75) has his 
legs and arms distributed more nearly like our figure, but his left 
arm is much more raised, and his head turneil to the left. Of 
course it is reci.ignized that he is not in onset, but is watching an 
antagonist Avith a aucav ti_> making an unset. A nearer [larallel is 
found in a figure from the Arausoleum frieze.' The parallel 
would be complete were the left shoulder thrown a little more 
around to the front, and the right arm nnire to the rear. A 
single glance reminds us that the figure in the frieze i.- running 
rather than fighting. The warrior from Delos in the (Vmtral 
Aluseum at Athens (Brunn. op. dt., Xo. 9) might claim a com- 
parison, but he is altogether too much bent over toAvard the 
right knee, ami the left leg is not nearly tar enough to the rear. 

' OA'f;KBEc'K. Gescfiichte ilrr yrierhischen Plastik, 4th Ed., A'ol. ii, plate opposite 
page 107 ; 2nd gmup of l>t series. 
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7. Perhaps the first thought of nearly everyone on first looking 
at our figure would be that we have here a discobolus, largely 
perhaps because we have come to take Myron's discobolus as the 
natural example of strained effort. A more careful loi_ik will easily 
convince us that we have not Jli/ro/i's discobolus before us, if we 
take, as we well may, the Massimi discobolu.s (Brunn, op. c-it.. Xo. 
25l>) as a copy of Myron's famous Ijronze. The arms and head 
aftbrd an exact parallel, but the body is bent forward and the left 
leg not carried so far hack. Of course a discobolus may assume 
a variety of attitudes. We have one indeed in the form of a 
herm, exhibiting thu' a very stable equilibrium for Myron's most 
delicate balance (Brunn, op. c!f., Xo. -3d!t). Xo other discobolus 
would be likely to afford so near a parallel to our figure as the 
iMassimi copy. The quiet discobolus of the Vatican (Brunn. op. 
C't.. Xo. 131) is no more a case in point than an unpublished 
bronze from the Acropolis, holding the discus in both hands 
above his head, or a similar one in the British Museum given in 
Murray, History of GruJc Si-iilptiin,- Vol. i, p. 234. 

In one vay only could we conceive of our figure as a disco- 
bolus, viz., as in the act of launching the discus with his left 
hand. There is in a \-ase-painting piddished in the Arolv'iol.ogiscJie 
Zeitumj for 1878, [il. xi, a figure throwing the discus with the left 
hand, but this leftdianded thrower stands almost if not quite alone 
among discoboli. 

8. The theory that the figure is a dancer, is (_me which it may be 
still more difficult to reject. Tlie Pyrrhic dance especially was one 
requiring energetic motions. The Xa^des Faun (t'larac, Musee de 
Sculpture. 1 ol. IV, pi. 717, Xo. 1715 A) is in much the same atti- 
tude as our figure, hut the left arm is too much raised and not 
enough to the front. The same may be said of the Faun pre- 
sented in Chirac, Add. ii. jd. 179. Xo. 17U. A small un}iublished 
Acropolis bronze has the legs like our figure and the left hand 
raised above the head, as for a dance. 

9. However possible and evmn attractive other explanations of 
the figure may be, the simple and just one seems to be that it is a 
runner. ACe see the right leg thrust forward, likewise the left arm 
thrust forward to balance it, and so far to the front as to give the 
last possible moiaent in which this attitude can be maintained. 
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The left le^ and riii'ht arm are to the rear, l)ut just ready to take 
the place of those limbs that have held the front as long as they can. 
The arm.' are used in the action for their full value, just as they 
are in pictures nf runners in vase-paintings (Cf, JIiiiiiiiiiLnti Init., 
X. [)1. 48 m). It is noteworthy that in this, as in most vase-paint- 
ings, the arm and the leg of the same side go forward together. 
AVe might call the runners - rackers ; so in some early bronzes, 
a' in Ca.rapanos. Doiluna, pi. xi. This scheme may be explained 
from a desire to show the hody in front and the legs in proiile. 
Alost of the runners, however, in 3IoiiU/iie/Ai Imf. x, }il. 48 e3, 
are running naturally like our tigure, except that the left leg is 
the one thrown to the hunt. Our runner is running at his full 
speed, and not stooping forward at a goal, as is perhaps the Naples 
runner in Olarac. v, pi. 8b3, No. 2193 A, the attitude of which is 
something like that of the tigure in the East pediment of the 
^-Egina teni})le, stooping forward to pick up the fallen warrior, 

Sculptors, who were so much devoted to athletes, could not 
fail to notice that it ^va5 the runner who caught the popular eye. 
Xeno[ihanes (ii, 17, Bergk) says of running: 

TO 77 ep eari irporipov 
pojprj^ 0(7(7’ avhpoiv epy iv ajMVL TreXei. 

It i' not strange that we hear especially of the Ladas of Myron, 
and that the ho}ilitodronius Epicharinus of Critius and Xesiotes is 
singled out for attention by Pau.-^anias. In Athens especially did 
running come to honor, and at the campadodromia of several 
festivals the ephebi liad their separate running matches. AVe 
need not be surprised, then, to tind an Attic ephebus sculptured 
as a runner. 

It is not strange that attempts have been made to reduce to 
runnei'r, tigures that have long passed as something else. Hauser's 
argument above reh-rred to. maintaining that the Tux bronze re- 
presents not a charioteer but a liojilitodromus just drawing up to 
pass the turning-posT, i> accepted as convincing by both Overbeck 
and f'olliguon in their recent histories of Greek scul^sture. AVith 
the 1 nx bronze mii't go an ^Acropolis bnuize still imjiuljlished. 
so ]iiuch like it as to pass for a replica. The attempt of Ihivet in 
JA//C//C ///•> (h: I Art AntAfi, to make of the IJorghese AVarrior al.'O 
a hoplitodromu.-^ ha> not proved erpiallv conOncing. 
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B. — The attempt to assign this figure its place in the history 
of sculpture is made difficult hy the lack of a head. It may 
happen that a head has a more or less archaic appearance than 
a body tvhich l)eloiigs with it. Arclueologists will not forget the 
ease of the Ptoian Apollo above referred to, the body of which, 
found a year before the head, seemed so little archaic that there 
was little thought of dating it back of the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury, whereas the head was so archaic as to make the discoverer, 
M. Holleaux, almost willing to resort to the doubtful explanation 
of the statue being a copy of an earlier one, in order to harmonize 
that archaic head mth an inscription declared to be from the 
middle of the 5th century (see Bull, de Corr. Hdlen., xi, p. 285 scp) 

A head might modify judgment in either direction as to the 
age of this torso, but judging by what we have, and proceeding 
with caution, if not with diffidence, we may propose a place for 
it. It is almost certain, when we take into account the subdued 
technic, the restraint shown in working out the muscles, that 
we have no late work. The contortions of Laocoon, of the figures 
in the Pergamon reliefs, or of the votive oti'erings of Attains, find 
no nearer parallel here than do the negligent }ioses of Praxiteles’ 
figures. The action is the great thing. 

The intensitj' of the strain reminds one of Myron. Myron’s 
devotion to the expression of life through movement seems to 
confront us here. Mhat Quintilian (ii. 13. 10) says of the disco- 
bolus, ddiorti(ii> et tlubond/n/i, seems a})plicable. Had we the legs 
and arms jtreservcd, we should see more of movement ; but legs 
and arms are not the only bearers of movement. The body, the 
very centre of the jiliysical frame, shares the movement, not as a 
subsidiary parttier, but as the originator of the action. Of Myron’s 
Ladas, the runner, Bruiiu [Itc-^c/i. dir (fr. Kihisder, i. p. 150) says: 
Bn' Bil.sd rur]; dcr Ltlh'iidiiil;eit liCi'iditr nlsD luer It'.ii^ji/SilCh- 

I'irli anf dim rfi H Brfd.^srri drr ITi c7/.?i (dhr Thcdc hi 
chirm chirn/iii Jlomi id m ii'didicn) dm i/csc/.iiiiidc Li'heimfliiitii]/.cit icm 
anf chicn Bi'idd za.-'O.mmin cjrdraiicit tr.iclu.nd. This passage read 
with our torso before us seems almost like a running commentary 
on it. IMyroii delighted in seizing a single moment of activity 
which ill a flash must turn to something else, and we have seen that 
our statue is in just that position. Xowhere do we get a clearer 
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illustration of wliat Plinv {X. H. xxxiv. 58) meant 'wiren he said 
that MM.’on was in s^ininetrui ddoieritwr than Polyclitus. It took 
more care to adjust this strained body than those tjuiet ligures of 
Polyclitus. How could a ligure be more symmetrically adjusted 
than this ? - 

To say that this torso is Myronian would be tin r/ro^ses Wort 
(Itlaison aniAiisj^rerltn, but if restraint in form and utmod daring 
in position, dr Tandarc et rm-orr dr Vtinddcr, is Hyroniaii, we might 
almost bring the t/ro^rt> Wort over our lips. It is perha}is not too 
much to say that if the sculptor who made the original of the 
iMassimi discobolus were to make a runner he would make him 
like this. In fact.fi'om what the ancients say. we should suii^iose 
that Ladas looked something like this. 

But. besides this general similarity of attitude to Myron's ligures. 
our figure has at least one special feature of style which we may 
bring to the support of our designation of Myronian. The style 
in general is certainly not opposed to this designation. Quintil- 
ian's inoUiora {Init. Oruf. xii. 10.7) applied to Myron does not dis- 
claim for him something of the spare and severe style of his 
predecessors, the old Attic sculptors. The j^mhcs hair is a 
must important criterion. Pliny (A. II. xxxiv. 58) says of 
Myron : C'.'pdhrrn (f'loqne et p'lhrm nOn e'lrundotni.i ter>sre quani rnd'.} 
antiqoitos institnli.iet. In default of a head we are directed to the 
pieeuliarity of the indjts hair. IVe might hope to hnd in this 
some of the old-fi-hioned style of Myron. Wc do, in fact, find 
a most striking peculiarity here, which seems to hat'e appeared in 
sculpture only at or about the time of Myron. Xot to mention 
the fact that the hair is wrought only in a sketchy manner, its 
shape firrests attention at once. It maybe described as consisting 
of two parts, a lower part forming a sort of ring about the inrudtrnia 
virdt. and an upper p)art in the form of a ilat isosceles triangle with 
its epual sides somewhat concave. This is the description which 

-For a cnimpnlarv un the pa^-ai^e ijU'»tPd from Pliny, B kuxx, 

(hr OrtedhiwJLea Kotmtler^ p. loo; al5>o JClkl'LE, Ueher <hn Fraxttel- 

iscJirn p. iQ ; Ich tildiihe ^es soU ihirrh die trie bU' aherheferi smd 

m (Jer That 'hr Preih roier rfm-^-ieren Sehn'lerifiked, d.er Freis d/ips hoheren Aaf- 
wa/ides Von Mahe n ad Flei^b in der Krretchiirnf der Symmetr'u: den U-bhafter bra:e'jtt/i 
hMyronische'ri Gcbialien fjryetiaber dtn ndngeren inal einjarmuieren <les T'oJyLlei 
zuerkfuinL ojerden. 
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Hauser [JaJu'hiwJi d. d. urch. Inst, ii, p. 105) applies ■R'ord for 
word to the Xaples Tyrannicides, which are generally supposed 
to he copies of the work of Critius and Xesiotes, and to date 
from the time immediately following the Persian IVar. Hauser 
calls attention to the same peculiarity in the Tux bronze, and on 
the strength of it claims the figure for a copy of the Epicharinus 
of Critius and Xesiotes. This Tux bronze has usually been 
regarded as belonging to the ^Eginetan rlchool. and this suggests 
a comparison on the point under discussion with the fallen war- 
rior of the East ^Egina pediment (Collignon, Hist, de la SculH-Ure 
Grrcqae, plate iv) where, with the exception of a slighter concawty 
of the sides of the triangle, the coincidence is exact. Graef 
(Jlitthed. arch. Inst. Athen.,xx.'p. 12) would extend the peculiarity also 
to the Olympia temple-scul[itures, although it is doubtful whether 
the concavity appears there at all. It is a stinking fact that a vase- 
painting of Euphronius in Hartmg's 3Iclsttrschxdc/i dcs strcngen 
-rothdi/nrlr/i.v Sfi/ls shows the same peculiarity of form. Thi* vase, 
for the exactness of the reproduction of which in this particular 
Hartwig vouches verbally, may be dated at about 470 b. c. Plates 
LXii 2 and lxiii 2 of the same work show exactly the same pecu- 
liarity. Less perfect examples may also be seen in plates xxvi, 
XLVii and xlix. All these examples seem to yiut this peculiarity 
into a period of some fifty years, with the Persian 'War about in 
the middle, and in the latter part laf \vhich IMyron would fall. 

There is then no rashness in tinding f<.>r our figure or its origi- 
nal a date as far back as that of Hyron. The (ptestion whether 
our figure is a copy or an original work is one that forces itself next 
upon our consideration. If it is a copy, it is still of great value 
as material for the history of sculpture, allowing us to picture to 
ourselves how one of Myron’s runner^ looked. But it is perhaps 
an original v'ork of Myron. Although he seems in general to 
have shunned marlde, our rec(^rd i- tar too incomplete to allow 
us to reject the possibility of hi^. having wrought the figure him- 
self The general impression whieh one reeeives at first glance, 
and which i-^ deepened Iw repeated contemplation, is that it is not 
the hand of a copyist that we see here, but that of a master. 

Possibly it may be difficult, when we descend to details, to 
make an array of items strong enough to convert this impression 
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into a conviction. Still it is v^’ell to call attention to the comlh- 
nation of a general hardness of manner with a softness of niodel- 
limr in the breast, a combination which a copyist would have been 
likely to miss. The figure also shows nowhere a plane surtace, 
the nearest aY>proach to it being at the right breast. T(;) pireveiit 
this wooden ajipearance the hip has a gentle hollondug’ out. as has 
also the thigh on the inside. 

The abdomen consists of three perpendicular hollows and two 
ridges. The back, which is a master^.iece of modelling, has 
also three hollows with corresponding ridges. There is a deep 
hollow under the left shoulder. The line of demarcation between 
the hips and the body is almost lacking. fVe see here none of 
that appearance of the fat of the body falling down over the hips 
which a}ipears in many statues. There is a double swell of muscle 
extending across the body above the navel, and a single one below 
it. The triangle of the pubes is echoed by a slight triangle 
enchasing the navel. The furrotv down the middle of the breast 
is interrupted by one considerable swell and another almost imper- 
ceptible one above and below it. One hardly knows where to 
bestow the most praise — on the back, the chest, the abdomen, or 
the remaining thigh. It is the masterh hanil alone that gives all 
the details in porlection. There is plenty of room for this iignre 
in the list of 'Myron's works given in Pliny (T. H. xxxiv. 57), 
under the phrase Delplu.eos pintaOdos. It would also not be unnat- 
ural tliat a work of Myron'.'? art slnndd be found along the Sacred 
Mhiy, the main thoroughfare overland from Athens not onl}' to 
Eleusis but also to Delphi and all the world besides. 

ErFiys B. Eiciiardsox. 


American School of Cla.'rical Studies at ..Mhons. 
January, 1894. 
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PRELIMIXAKY EEPOET FROM PROF. WALDSTEIY OX THE EXCA- 
YATIOXS AT THE AEGIVE HER^EUM IX lfc.93A 


To the Mnnaginrj-Comrnittee of the American School of Classical Studies 

at Athens . — 

Gentleiiex — I herewith give yi.)U a very brief account of the main 
features of our excavations at the Argive Herieum during the jiast 
spring. Before ail, I wish again to acknowledge the valuable help which 
in this year also members of the School have given to the work. Dr. 
H. S. "Washington came from Germany for the express inn-pose of 
assisting me in the excavations. He acted as .second in command, 
and. owing to the ex]iericnee which for several years past he has 
acciuired in such work, as well as to his enthusiasm and unselfish 
devotion, his service.s were such that I can hardly realize how the 
undertaking could have been carried out as it has been without his 
co-operation. 

IMessrs. Lytligoe, Header and Norton took part in tlie excavations 
from the beginning to the end, and eacli had cliarge of definite por- 
tions of the site as respon.sible overseers and directius of the workmen 
ttnder their command. These gentlemen, with Dr. Washington, 
remained on the site, and continued the excavations for several days 
after I was forced to leave, and during these day< -^onie of the most 
interesting olijects of sculpture rvere found, ilr. Patou also joined us 
for several days, and took cliarge ot some trial excavations which were 
carried on near the village of Kontzopodi, not far from the site of the 
ancient Oenoe. 

We pitche<l our camp on the rocky elevation above the older tem- 
ple on March d(J, and at once engaged workmen, and were enabled to 
start the next day with 112 men and -I'd carts. On April 1 we had 
130 men and 30 carts ; on April 3, 200 men and 38 carts. Our force 
at last reached the number of 240 meu. We began to excavate on the 
upper plateau, tlie .site ot the older temple. This uppier plateau is 
marked on the map of last year'.s excavation by the letter A (see 
Pl-VX in Anier. Jour. Arch., viii. pl. xii). We cleared off all the top 
soil down to the early substructure, about 4-5 m. in width by 35 m. in 

Eepiintcd fruiii the Tweljth Annnal Heport oj the ^lanaglng Coynmlttee of the 
American School oJ Clutisical Studies at Athens. 
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(le])th. Tlie humt layer alluded to in my rejiort of last year a»ain 
apjieared on ^-arious portions of this site, together with masses of 
poros Dtone. which had evidently been split into smaller piel■e.•^ by the 
heal of a yreat conflagration. AVe were fortunate enough to find still 
staiiilina on tliis terrace a portion of the early wall, about 14.3d m. in 
leneth by a little over one in. in height, which certainly mint have 
ludouiiL-d to this interesting structure, perhaps the earliest temple of 
Hellas. The presence of this piece of wall may ])rove of excci'tional 
im] ioi'tance. inasmuch as its lower portion was evidently not visible at 
the time the temple wa^ completed, and the objects found below this 
line would thus antedate the ereetioii of the temple. Two other 
stones appear to be in dtu. But it is impo.s.sible at this moment to 
hazard even a suggestion witli regard to the construction of the early 
tenijfle. At all events, we have cleared this important site, and it is 
now in a state to l:>e carefully studied for tlie light it may throw upon 
the earliest history of civilization in Greece. The yield in objects of 
early ceramic art. some bronzes and peculiar rude engraved stones, 
was very rich and of c.'ctreine importance and interest. I have little 
iloubt that these finds alone are of .suflicieut weight to justify the 
energy and money expended upon the undertaking, as they are sure 
to tlirow most valuable light ou the history of the earlie.d art in 
Greece. A\ e dug two broad trenches outside the cyclopeaii wall to 
the east and west ot the plateau, in order to make sure whether there 
were any olujeets of interest which had fallen over the supporting 
walls. 

AA hen the work on the i Jatform of the older temple tvas completed, 
we made the slope from the ujsjier terrace down to the terrace of the 
Second temiile the centre of our e-xertion,'. It was exceedingly dilli- 
cult to excavate i.m this site, becau'e the existence of buildings at the 
immediate toot ot the slope had already been proved by our discoverv 
last year ot the outer line of the stoa marked C on the map (Amcr. 
Jour. Arch.. VJti. i’l. xiif At e liad therefore to work with great care 
Irom abiove. immediately below the cyclojiean wall of tlie upper ter- 
race, and had to construct a steep roacl leading from the point marked 
T to the top of the slope, dumping our earth either at the southeast 
dump or at the southwest dump. AA’hon we had dug several feet 
below the Cyclopean wall, we at once came upon very rich layers of 
early pottery of all descrijjtions, and soon found variims vestiges of 
buildings. Ihese were erected on tlic lieight above the buildings cor- 
responding to the North Stoa, and immediately below the cycropean 
wall. They consisted of portions of walls built of loose unhewn stones 
placed together without mortar or clamps, and evidently formed the 
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smaller, perhaps domestic, counterpart to the structures known as 
eyelopean walls. The objects found in some of these make it not 
improbable that they may have been the houses in which dwelt the 
priestesses or attendants of the earlier temple, though I should not 
venture upon any hypothesis at this moment with any claim to your 
serious consideration. There are also traces ot a rough pavement 
sloping downwards from about the middle of the cyclopean wall 
(below it) to the west, and behind the back wall of the building 
which we call the North Stoa. This may have been an early road 
leading up to these dwellings. With due care to preserve the remains 
of these early buildings, we dug down to the native rock on this slope ; 
and then came the task of clearing the whole series of buildings on a 
line with the stoa. The length of these structures is about 100 m., 
with ail average depth or width (including the back walls) of about 
10 m. 

Of the North Stoa merely the outer stylobate had been discovered 
last year. Behind this the inner colonnade measures 8.65 m., and is 
backed by a wall of over a meter in width, which is built against the 
slope. There were at least nineteen pillars running along the centre 
■of tliN North Stoa. Some of the pillars were found in siiu. There is 
also an interesting .system of drains and waterworks attached to this 
building, with some curious structures within it, which, however, are 
probably of a later date. But I do not think that this can be assumed 
of a curious structure toward the northeast corner of the east end of 
the stoa a, s excavated last year; it is a depressed flat cemented sur- 
face 3.S0 m. in length by 3 m. wide, reminding us of the Bath of 
Tiryns, and probably serving the same purpose. The North Stoa 
runs from a few metres to the east of the east end discovered last 
year, for 55.52 m. to the west, ending about on a line with the east 
end of the second temple. A more intricate building was discovered 
to the east of the stoa, extending further east than the eastern limit 
of the cta-lopean wall of the upper terrace. The original structure, 
of which much is still standing, was eviilently rebuilt at a later 
period ; and the stone inscribed with DFONYEIO. i. e.. Ai Focetov (con- 
taining, as you observe, a digamma) was evidently immured at a 
later period. I have no donbt tliat this building, which consisted of 
several chain bers, will become clearer to us when we have studied .it 
carefully. The excavation itself was only completed at this point 
during the last days. 

Besides a rich field in pottery, terracotta, bronzes and smaller 
objects (among wbicli I must mention a later clay clamp containing 
the figure of the Polykleitan Doiwphoros), this building yielded a 
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beautiful tor^o of a draped foiiiale fiuure. probably from tJie metopes 
of the temple, three fine marble heads, and many other fraumeiits. 

Together with this work at the northeast portion of tlie second jtlat- 
forni. extensive excavation' were carried on at the southeast eorneix 
The ground to the east and nortli of the house F was levelled : while 
to the outside of the wall X the trench was continued, and interesting 
walls or steps Were laid bare as far as the dump, both these points 
yitdded a very rich harve.'t of ceramic and bronze works, engraved 
geius and glass scarabs. 1 must also especially mention a number of 
terracotta tiles, or rather jihuptes. with jiainted decorative designs 
upon them. They are really and as such the earliest speci- 

mens yet known. 

South of the foundation-walls of the second temple the whole 
ground was cut away at tlie level of last years deep cutting at the 
southwest angle of the temple. Bek>w and slightly to the west of the 
house F a deep and wide trench was cut. In all these ea-^es we came 
upon layers that antedated tin- construction of the second temple, as 
was shown by the archaic olijects fouml. 

Perhaps the mo't interesting portion of this year's work will prove 
to be the excavations at the southwest platform below the second tem- 
ple.' I began by cutting a trench at tlie southwest corner of the old 
retaining wall Y, running from west to east. I ^oou came upon a 
wall of beautiful Greek masonry, of which four courses of well cut 
blocks were still standing. We carried this trench on as far as the 
continuation of the retaining wall at the east of last year's deep cut- 
ting H. AVe then worked northwards up tc H. Mes.srs. AA’ashington 
and Norton continued to work after my di.-parture. with the result 
that two sides (and the interior enclose<.l within themj of a verv inter- 
esting building have Vieen unearthed, with walls and culiuvm-bases ia 
situ, the whole presenting a very interesting ground-plan. Thi« build- 
ing we call the AA'est Ituilding. Below the snuth wall of this building 
uc ube) excac ateel its tar as the most western ot tlie Ijroad ciittiiies on 
the south slope below the temple marked X on last vear's ma]i. Im- 
mediately ill fi'iint of this wall largo jimtions of the entablature of a 

Doric luiilding were lound.upoii which were distinct traces of color 

reds, blues, gri ens. dc. After my dejiarture other }iolyehrome pieces 
were found. 

Besides interesting smaller objects from this .site, a number of frag- 
ments of marljle sculptures, evidently coming frmu the s,..eond tem- 
]jle, and forming parts of the metopes, and 1 believe abo of the pedi- 
ments. were found. I mu.st also add that among the heads discovered, 
one head (probaldy from a metope; is in excellent preservation and 
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very nearly equals in beauty the head of Hera found last year : while 
the torso of a drajjed female figure from the metopes forms a titting 
Counterpart to the torso of the nude warrior of last year’s metoj^e. 
The inscriptions are now in the hands of Prof. Wheeler. 

^^’e have again had a very succc'^sful year with brilliant discoveries, 
and the promises for the immediate future are. if anything, more 
favorable. The excavation of the We.st Building must be com]jleted : 
the jiortions to the east and southeast of the west retaining wall below 
the second temple are likely to prove the ground where temple sculp- 
tures were arrested in their fall; the other sites about the second tem- 
ple must be cleared thoroughly. This work must not be delayed ; 
and I shall use every effort to continue the work, which has l>een so 
successful for two campaigns, next spring. 

C 1 r 1! I.KS W.M.DSTKIX, 
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ORIENTAL ARCH/EOLOCY. 

J. XoRiiAX Lcjckye!;. T/'f’ TJairii nf Astroi'Oifhi. A Study of tlie 

Teniplf Worship and Mythology of the Anoient Egyptians. 

Svo.. pp. xvi. 432. Macmillan A: Co., Kow York. 1S94. 

This is certainly a stirriny volnnie. It is speculative, Imt specula- 
tion of a kind which promises fruitful results. It is the introduction 
into arclueiiloiiieal research of a uew point of view, in which astron- 
omical consideration- are yiveu yreat weight in the determination of 
the age. purpose and history of Egyptian tem}»les and temple-wurshii). 
It has, of criurse. long hc'.m known that Egyptian temples were 
oriented and that Egyptian wor.-^hip was originally connected with 
the sun and star-; hut now for the first time has the orientation of 
temples received systematic attention and been made to throw light 
upon the entire field of Egyptian worship and mythology. It now 
apjiear^ that the great variety in the orientation of Egyptian temples 
as Well as of other ancient sacred edifices, is due not to symme- 
trophohia. but to solar and siderial considerations ; that certain 
temples like that at Erment. the IMemnonium at Thebes, several 
at Karnak, as well as the Temple of the Sun at Pekin and the 
Druid remains at Stonehenge, are oriented with reference to the sum- 
mer or winter sedstiee, and hence may I'C designated solar soUtitial 
temples; others at Memphis, Sais and Tanis, as well as at -Jerusalem. 
Baalliek and Palmyra, are oriented with reference to the sun at the 
equinox, and hence are called ^,olar equinocfinl temples ; a third and 
very large cla-- of temples are oriented, not with reference to the sun, 
in fact the sun never enters them, but tliey are oriented with reference 
to specific stars, and hence are called stdlor temples. That stars 
were oljserved in the alignment of temples in Egtqit is evident from 
the inscription.- concerning the building of temples at Denderah and 
Edfu, These in.-^criptions are important enough to Ije quoted here. 
The first reads : " The living god. the magnifirent son of Asti [a 
name of Thoth], nourished by the sublime goddess in the temple, the 
sovereign of the r ountry, stretches the rope in joy. With his glance 
toward the 01 [the middle ?] of the Bull's Thigh constellation, he 
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e 5 tal)lishes the temple-house of the mistress ot Denderah, as took 
place there before.'’ At another ])lace the king says: "Looking to 
the sky at the course of the rhinu stars [and] recognizing thee/, of the 
Bull’s Thigh constellation. I establish the corners of the temple other 
Majesty.’’ The Bull’s Thigh is identified as the ( treat Bear, and is 
again the constellation observed in laying the foundation .'tone ot the 
temple of Edfu. The inscription here reads: "I have grasiie<l the 
wooden peg and the handle ot the club: I hohl the rispe with tseslieta; 
niv glance follows the course ot the stars: my eye i' on Mesxet 
[tliat is, the ' Bull’s Thigh con,stellation.' or (Treat Bear] : • miiie is the 
part of time of the number of the hour-clock): I establish the cor- 
ners of thy house of flod.’’ And in another pla< e : "I have grasped 
the wooden peg : I hold the handle ot the club ; I grasp the cord with 
Sesheta : 1 cast my face towanls the course of the rising constellations ; 

I let my glance enter the constellation of the (treat Bear ( the iiart ot 
my time stands in the place of his hour-clock i: I establish the tour 
corners of thy temple." From this point ot view the orientation ol a 
large number of temples is noted and cla'sified with relerence to 
spt'cifiu stars. This leails to a distinction which must be drawn 
between the cult of northern as opipo-ed to si.iuthern stars. “ In short, 
in Lower Egypt the temples are tiointed to rising stars near the irortli 
point of the horizon, or setting north of west. In I pper Egypit we 
deal ehieiiy with templets directed to stars rising in the southeast or 
setting low in the southwest." 

The wide bearings of this study will I'C evident from a perusal of 
this volume, even though we may nc>t lie able to inllow the author to 
the full extent to which he drives the new }>(.iint <if view. It throws 
new light upon the ceremonials of not only Egypitian but ancient 
ritual in general, by enabling u< to appreciate the etfect of the pric't- 
hood upon the pieopjle by the arrangement of their tenipiles in such a 
manner that rays of the stm or of particular ;ind bright stars should 
be carried through a long succession of pylons or doorways so as to 
illuminate the inner sanctuary once a year. It revivifies mythology 
by the identification of divinities with particular plia'cs of the sun or 
stars and expilaining the myths which arise from their interaction. 
And, when the subject is stinlied in its wider aspects, we may see here 
an index, more or Ic'S reliable, of the inter-relation of ditlerent star- 
worshipping races, and thus be led to a reconstruction of ancient 
history. 

It is an interesting substantiation of the value of the study, that Pen- 
rose (.JounxAL. VIII. d-M) has followed the same line of investigation 
concerning the tempiles of Greece, and that similar orientation of tern- 
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pies has survived throughout the Christian era. Nevertheless we cannot 
go so far as to wish, with Mr. Lockyer, that astronomers and archeo- 
logists were interchangeable terms. So comjilcx is the evolution of 
civilization, that no one line of investigation is likely to give us the 
final word a^ to the chronological series of ancient monuments. 
Students of history, of mythology, of language and of art, must all be 
united in the result. The tabular forms and chronological sequences 
which astrcniijmers are now qireseiiting. though formulated under the 
insjiiratioii of mathematical and exact method, are nevertheless as 
yet only hypotheses requiring verification from other sources. 

All.\x M.vrquaxd. 

M.\x (diiXEF.vscH-llicHTER. — Kji>rijsjh(. Bihh iiiid lljiiier. Oriental 
civilization, art and religion in ancient time.'. Elucidated by 
the autlic)!''' own re^earclic' ancl excavations during twelve 
year.'' work in Cypru'. vol'. 4to. ]qc ix, -380 ; plates ccxviii. 
A'hcr A: Co.. London, ISbo. 

This work i' a veritable corpus for the illu'tration of Cypriote an- 
tiquities. It may not portray as fine a series of monuments as those 
described in the unfinished Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola collection, 
but it will h)e more useful to the archa-ologist, for it is the result of 
labors conducted in a more systematic and scientific manner. One has 
merely to turn over the pages of either volume to lie impressed with 
the prodigious labor of the indefatigable excavator and recorder. 

Perhaps the best method of setting before our readers the scope of 
the work will be to publish a talfie of its contents. This we do the 
more willingly .since the book itself, though provided with an excel- 
lent geographical and general index, is unaccompanied by a table of 
contents. IVc retain the author's varied spelling of proper names and 
use of caijital letters. 

Cha}itcr 1. Ancient Places of Woi'sldqi in Cvprus. 

Chapter 2. Tree Wor.-hij) and the Traii'itiou to Anthro[iomorphic 
Image M'or-hij). 

I. The Holy Tree on Cvjirian antiquities. 

1. In the Prc-Gra'cn-ldnenician copper-l .ronze jieriod. 

2. '1 ree l\ oi-'hip in the (Ineeo-Phu-nieian iron }ieriod 

down to lionian times. 

II. L\ priaii I ree M or.'hip and 1 ree Ornament compared with 
those of other Ea.stern Countries. 

1. Hi-'arlik ami Ky^iros. 

2. -Mykena- and KyprO'. 

d. Rcpre'i-ntations of trees, holy and profane, in Egypt 
and Cyprus. 
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4. The holy and profane trees on Babylonian and Assy- 
rian monuments, eornpared with the Kyprian. 

III. Trees and Tree-gods, dendromorphic and anthropormorphic 

idols, their transitions and transformations. 

1. Divinities dwelling in trees or issuing from trees. 

'2. Images of gods of vegetation and their compendia. 

3. From trees, posts and planks anthropomorphic idols 

graduall}- originate : these are at first shaped like 
posts or planks. 

4. Plants grow from gods of human form ; gods create 

])lant.s. • 

5. Some further holy trees and tree-gods of the Kypri- 

ans and Hebrews. 

(a) The pomegranate tree. 

(h) The terebinth. 

(c) The oak and olive. 

IV. Taiuiuuz, Adonis. Osiris. Linos and allied gods of Babylo- 

nians, Hebrews, Egyi>tians, Kyjnians and Greeks. The 
Asheroth, the Mas>eboth ainl Chainmauim. 

1. Adonis and Tannnuz. 

2. Ao'ia-Adonis- Aphrodite Trees: Attis-Arteinis Trees. 

Gardens of Adonis. The Asheroth. Masseboth and 
Channnaniin. 

(a; Trees in the groves of Aphrodite and 
Artemis. 

(b) Gardens of Adonis. Offerings of flowers, 

fruit and wands. 

(c) The Asheroth. IMasselioth and Chammanim 

of the Billie ;. holy slaves and lances in 
the Bible and Homer. 

3. Anthropomorphic images of the Youthful God of 

Vegetation aird Plants, and of hi< mother. 

4. Names and loeal cults of the ’Vouthful Geid. 

Chapter 3. Worship of Divinities and fabulous beings. 

1. Imageless wor.ship of ilivinitie-; in Kyiiros and other countries. 

1. Imageless Bites, especially to mountain and storm 

divinities. Imaaeles.^ altar-rite^. 

2. Hebri'w and Kyprian cults connected with moun- 

tains. valleys, spring..^, rivers, the sea and caves, 
fa) The Biunot. (b) Fountains, lirooks and riv- 
ers. (c) The sea. (d) Caves, (e) Fire, 
sky, sun, moon and stars. 
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II. The Ox and the Horee in Cultus. 

1. Representation of the ox. 

2. The aodJess with head and horn.s of a cow. 

3. tiull' and Calves. The Man-Bull and the Man- 

headed Bull a.s divinitie.'. Homed divinities. 

4. Homed Men and Horned Centaur.^;. "Winued Cen- 

taui'c- and M'in^ed Horses. 

■5. Minotaurn^. Ariadne, Dionysos and Europa. 

III. The prineijial feminine deities and demons of Cyprus, and 
>oine of their eounterjiarts in other lands. 

1. A^tarte-Ajdiroelite. 

l aj The stone cylinder of this goddess and her 
oldest anthropouior]ihie idols in the eop- 
per-lironze period, (b) Mortals and im- 
mortals: images of Astarte-Aphrodite and 
her ]iriestess. servant or sacrifant. (c) 
Stiiire of tlie most imjjortant type.s of 
Astarte-Aphrodite images. 

2. The dove and other animals sacrificed by the Kypri- 

ans and Helirews to Astarte-Apluajdite and other 
deities. 

3. Do\-es and dove-goddesses in Kypros and lilykena*. 

4. The Cyprian Astarte-Aphrodite and the Etruscan 

Hera-Kyjua. Hare goddesses, Bird goddesses and 
Potnia- Theron. 

5. A.starte. Aiihrodite. Atargutis. Derketo and Semira- 

mis. Fishes ami Fish-dennjns. Ornithomorphic 
deities. The Harjdes and Sirens. 

6. Astartc. Semiramis. The winged sun-globe and 

winged Imst of a god. 

7. The .soul of Osiris. The dove as Holy Gho't. 

S. Harpies. .Sirens and Erinyes. 

9. The material Astarte-Aphrodite and Anat-Athene 
in Kypros. 

10. Astarte-Aphrodite and Tanit-Artemis-Kybele. De- 
meter and Pcrsejjhone. 

aj The Kyjirian- Artemis tyj^e with arm-stum p.s. 
I>; The archaic drapery and attitude of the 
Kyprian Artemi,s and her priestess, 
c) Clreek standing figures of Artemis in Kyirros 
with Veil, modius and seal. 
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d) Artemis more freely represented. The god- 

dess as huntress accoiupanied l)y stag, deer 

or dog. Artemis Kybele with the lion. 

The goddess as maiden. 

e) The Artemis group from Kition belonging to 

the School of Praxiteles. 

IV. The most important male divinities ami d:emons of Kypros 
comjjared with some of non-Kyprian origin. 

1. Baal and Zeus. 

2. Melpuart, Herakles and Marduk-Merodach. 

o. Reset- A}iollo. (a) Resef-Apollo as .Spear-god. tb) 
Resef-Apeillet as god of trees and groves, iif incense 
and healing. His attrilmtes are the as}ierges. the 
fawn, the eagle, Xike Apollo and Zeus. The god 
of music, (c) Further jiarticulars of Resef-ApolLa 
as war-god. sun-god, weather-god. Resef-Mikal and 
other analogous divinities. 

Appendix I. A comparison of the festivals of Oriental vegetation 
divinities with those of southern and northern Europe. 

Ajipendix II. Gold objects found in Cyprus. By Herr Direktor 
Fraulierger. 

Explanations of the plates. 

A tal)le of contents suidi as this speaks for itself. We have before 
us an immense accumulation of material, so much so that we 
weary with the volume, however much we may be interested in its 
contents. We do not need to know the names of all wlio contributed 
in any way to the production of the volume; and yet in his preface 
Dr. Richter Ix^ws his acknowledgments to no less than sixty-eight 
scholars and museum directors, draughtsmen and photo-chemists, as 
if each one would feel himself the more compdimented lyv being iu- 
cluiled in so large a company. 

The same lack of selective ability permeates the volume, ^\'e ajj- 
pareciate the difficulty of handling so large a mass of material, of 
seizing the important characteristics, of instituting pro}>er comparisons 
and of forming stable generalizations, and we are grateful for the 
amount of order which is here I)ruught into a great chaos of antieguitv. 
Descripjtive material, though relegated to a section by itself (expjlana- 
tion of the plates) nevertheless occupies a consideralde piortion of the 
text and numberless monuments are set before us, like sand upon the 
seashore, not thoroughly co-ordinated. In spite of the excellent and 
elaborate analysis exhibited in the table of contents many subjects are 
not exhausted under their pwoper headings. We are referred again 
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•and aaain to a (-oiitinuatioii of the same suhject under other sections, 
and tinallv, as if in despair, to tlie irenoral index. The number of 
illustrations is also sn yreat, more than two thousand, and the refer- 
ences to them so constant, that one wishes that more illustrations had 
found their wav into the text, leaving fewer to Ijc sought for in the 
jilate-. Tile laixtr of finding the illustrations is increased in many 
ca-es liv wi'cina references. W’e have not sought to correct them all, 
luit may mention that in addition to those corrected by the author 
uiiiler the heading "errata and additions" wrong references to ligured 
illustration may be found on pages 4d, od. bO. (id, ()1J. 74. 7h. N7, b4, 145, 
pK). l(j7. Ids, 122. Id7. 141). 152. 2d4. 291, 29:!, dOb. This is only one 
of many directions in which tlie ])roof reading is very <'arelessly done. 

Another result ofbeing overmastered by his material is the frequency 
with wliich the train of thouglit is broken and disconnected, due 
ex<uniile ot this will suffice. On page 19h we are told that it can be 
proved of certain cultus statues that they originally held a spear in 
their hand,' AAe naturally look fur the evidence which might easily 
lie given, but the current of thought is immediately checked and our 
attenti(.)n is called to the suhject of sphinxes. The reader will he con- 
stantly sulijected to such little di'atipointinents. 'J'his style of writing 
reminds us of ancient relief', in wliich the sculptor ahhorring a vacuum 
tills every availahlc '[lai-e ami emiihasizes the important figure' by 
making them larger than the rest. So our author, having spread lie- 
fore us a mass of fac-ts with little literary perspective resorts to widely- 
'paced or heavily-leaded type whenever he wi'hes to impress the 
reader with the importance of his remarks. 

Dr. Richter'' archmological. a.' di'tinguishcd from literary, persiieet- 
ive is much greater. He sees the antiquities of Kypres in their relations 
to Egyptian and 4Je-iopotamian civilizations and especially, as the 
title of tlie hook indicates, to Palestine and ancient (Ireece. The 
arcli.cological vistas he sets hefore U' are certainly inspiring and en- 
lightening. But even in this direction he too frecpiently drop; his 
archicological telescope and. viewing ohiects as individuals rather than 
as memhers cif a historical series, he records meaningless, accidental 
resenihLini es, wlicn more natural and historical analogies are hefore 
his very eyes. Thus on page wishing to explain as sun rays a 
form on the gold foil shrine from Mykenai. he refers liack to tig. 12 
(containiug tbriU' without any analogy') and explains as " sun's rays " 
that whii li on jiage 84 he had carefully shown to he " twisted twigs or 
myrtle ropes." On page lib he gives to tig. 134 an imiiortaut position 
as illustrating a suppO'cd transition between tree and anthropoinor]>hic 
worslii}). The supposed reseiulilance of this .sacred tree to a "human 
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form wearing a massive crown and terminating in tendrils is tbe 
same kind of reseml dance which Vitruvius found Ijetween the Ionic 
column with its volutes and the ligure of a woman with her curls. 
Now he sees phallic eiiihlems in cases where the evolution trom tree 
to ]>ost is evident from his own jiroofs, and again, drojjping the phallic 
theory when it would seem most applicalde, he likens such stones as 
those rejiresented in figs. 1.52-1 5.5 to " columns " ami " stone chisels. ' 
He speaks (p. 74j of the* jiapyrns as a " tree most prominent on Egyp- 
tian monuments.'' but shows (]ip. 1<>5. 1 <h;, 125') that he confuses it 
with the lotus. A careful study of I’rof. Goodyear's writings would 
clear u}i more than one misinterinetation of Cypriote forms. He 
claims to he able to classify Cypriote monuments chronologically 
even to decades, but makes use of such knowledge most sparingly, 
]ireserving a proper vagueness when not re.'ting his chronology upon 
the conclusions of others. He speaks of Ky|)ros as a great caldron, in 
which divinities and myths are fused. This may justify his use of 
such compounds as “ the Duzi-Tammuz-Adonis-Osiris-Harpokrates 
child " (poor child !}, l.nit does it justify his fusing together two indi- 
viduals of to-day. as when he speaks (ji. 241) of a votive figure Iteing 
found ])y Cesnola-Stern ? This suggests the possibilities of discoveries 
having Ijeeii made by Cesnola-Richter. but the great caldron has not 
yet given evidence of such a fusion. In conclusion we may add that 
though as a composition the liook leaves something to be desired and 
the opinions require to be reorganized before they can be considered 
as science, and though a disagreeable, personal vanity soils many of 
its pages, we neverthele.ss welcome these volumes as by far the most 
important contrilnttiou yet made to Cypriote archaeology and congrat- 
ulate the author on the completion of what he himself calls his " first 


great work." 


Allan M.auouand. 


E. A. 'Wallis Bluue. The Chapters on Egyptian 

Funereal Arch;eology. 'With eighty-eight illustrations. 8vo, 
pp. xvi. 404. Cambridge. Unit ersity Press. Macmillan i Co., 
New York. 1893. 

The substance of this book was originally written to form the Litro- 
■clurtloa to the L'ntaluijve of the E(ji/jitkrn CoUcctlon in the FitzieilUam 
Museum, Caiahrklfje. It contains considerable information, thrown 
into useful shape, which we should hardly expect from the title of the 
book. One who wishes tor intormation upon the Egvptian mummy, 
its significance, the various methods of its embalment. its amulets. 
ushabti and other associated objects, its sarcotdiagus, stelae, vases. 
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Xq.. and the various kinds of tombs in winch the muinniy was pre- 
served. will find his euriosity satisfied hy a competent authority. In 
this portion of the hook the account of an Egyptian funeral is specially 
to be connneiided as a wry vivid [dcture of Egyptian customs con- 
cerning the dead. But, beyond the scope suggested by the title, the 
volume contain^ a brief hi, story of Egypt, a list of Egyptian ilynasties 
and the dates aeeigned to tliem, a list of mimes of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, the cartouchee of the priuciijal Egy[itiau kings, a catalogue of 
Egvjitian divinitit■^ and .sacred animals, a long e.xcursus upon the 
liosi tta stone, and a list of conunun hieroglyphic characters and de- 
terminatives. The book, therefore, is a handy book of rei’erence, and 
espei ially useful as an introdui tion to tlie Egyptian departments of 
European musoums, A. iM. 

F. E, T^EIsEU, Jj't Jif I'l T/i I' . I 'll T thi'Ci’ Ijut- 

zij}',. rill'll. Xebst einer das weiterc Snub'mi vorbereiteiideii. 

liiethodiscli o-eordueten ^kn-gabe. p[i, 1118, 4to. Cerliii. Is92. 

iMany attempts have been made, by S.ayce, Menant and others, to 
decipher the Ilittite inscription.-. This work ditfer.s from that of his 
predecessors, ill that he follow- a very definite metliod, namely, that 
which led Grotefend, at the hegdnning of the century, to decipher the 
old fk'r-ian cuneiform inscriptions. Besi<les tlie bilingual inscription 
of Tarkondernos. and a second in tlie Aslimolean Museum. (Jxford, 
there have proved useful a number of impressions of seals with Hittite 
characters brought from the palace of 8ennacherili. A- similar eoii- 
tem[iorary A-syrian seal iinpre.s.-ions present tlie names of princes, the 
same .seemed [a-ohahle here. Recognizing that .some of the seals 
began with the same characters with which others ended, he reached 
the Conclusion that we have to do with the names Kustaspi ,ind Pisiri. 
]irinces of Kumineli and Gargamis, and powerful neighbors of the 
Assyrian-. Peiser's suppo.-ition. that in the Hittite. like the Egy]itian. 
signs reiii'esciiting a clo-ed syllable were repeated by .signs of simple 
syllal.iles, .seems jirobable. Imt bis comparing the Hittite with Turkish 
is. to say the least, premature. — P. Ro.st in Btrl. Phil. llbr//.. Isfio, p. (i'Jb. 

HeXRY ALLIS. Tilj/icriJ. E.r-i n) ph'.-i Of PurSiOYi 'hul Oi'H-i'iful Ij'i'CliiHC 

A-irf. London. Lawrence anil Bulleii. ISfid. 

This work, when conipdete, will eomiirise twenty-five [larts, of 
which only a few have thus far ajipearecl. Each pairt contains two 
chromodithograpilis from ]iaintings hy the author, as well as a text 
with additional illustrations. The object of the work is to present 
specimens of Eastern ceramics, with their dates, and if po-sible their 
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signatures and marks, enabling amateurs to identify -n-hat pieces they 
possess or desire to purchase. The author is chief!}" interested in 
Persia, but Damascus, Rhodes and Cairo all receive due consideration, 
as -svell as the other great centres from which the most beautiful speci- 
mens in the public and private collections of Europe have been 
derived . — Revue de-s Etudes Grtcques. April-June, 1893. 


CLASSICAL ARCH,^OLOGY. 

IIeivrich Bri’vx. Gricddschc Kinn-tgescMcJde. Urstes Buck. Die 

Anfdruje uiuj die dltesfe decoratin' KaiW. Miiuchen, 1893. Ver- 

lagsanstalt fiir Kunst und IVissenschaft. 

It has been known for some time that the Xestor of Greek art criti- 
cism in our day had in hand a general history of the subject with 
which his name is inseparably connected, and toward which his con- 
tributions have been fundamental and lasting. His Geschichtc der 
Gricchischcn Kumtlcr has been a classic for more than a generation, 
and when a second edition appeared some four years ago, without 
change, it was felt that the sufiject needed supplementing at his hands 
by a complete history of Greek art, in order to marshal the im inense addi- 
tions of the last twenty years in regular progression and sul^ject them 
to his masterly criticism. This task had actually l.ieen begun some two 
decades ago, Imt the discoveries that have come to light so thick and 
fast have rendered revision continually necessary, especially in the 
earlier portion of the work. Even now the author does not claim to 
be writing a complete and exhaustive history, but simply to be lav- 
ing the necessary foundation for a reconstruction. This he feels 'it 
incumbent on him to do, that his life-work may be set in order and 
he may not leave it to be misused or misconstrued. Simultaneously 
with his celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of his Doctorate, the 
first part of this work appears, and the rest is promised in quick suc- 
cession, being already fairly completed. We express the fervent hope 
that nothing will prevent the autlior from seeing it through the i^ress 
and setting the seal of his own hand upon it from beginning to end. 

The part which lies before u.s covers that period of Greek art which 
precedes the proper beginning of sculpture in the round, and embraces 
four chapters : first, the art of the pre-Hoineric period ; second, that 
of the Homeric ; third, the attitude of the Hellenic spirit toward for- 
eign influences ; fourth, the strengthening of the Hellenic spirit. In 
other words, the aim is to review the oldest products of the Greek 
feeling for art, define their character, and thus to lay a firm founda- 
tion for a comparison with the artistic productions of other peoples. 
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By pre-Homerie art. our author means that of the ^ryeenaan period 
and that of the geometric style represented esipeeially hy the early 
forms of the Dijjylon period. It will he .seen at once that lie coin- 
cides with the view now generally acce[ited, that the iMyeeiiaan 
period is separated from that of the jirojier hhtoric time hy -.everal 
centuries, among which he places the Homeric period. Not only is 
the Mvcena-an separated from the hi-^toric hy the laiise of centuries, 
hut also by the absence from its jirodu .tions of the peculiar ijuality 
which made Greek art great : that feeling ior mathematical regularity 
and ,'ymmetry in accordance with which the tilling of a given siaice 
with ornament is conditioned by the spai e itself, and grows out of it 
a' an organic whole from centre to circunu'erenee. This feeling he 
already tinds established, however awkwardly, in the earlie-^t exam- 
ples of the Dipylon style, which he attributes to the gradual exten- 
sion of the intiuences known in the Peloponnesus under the title of 
the Dorian invasion that overthrew the Myceinean civilization, which 
he classes as Pelasgic-Achtean. In short, he finds that the evidence from 
the discoveries of the la.st twenty years re-establishes, in its broader 
traits, the traditional account which the Greeks gave of their early 
history, from IMinos down. The affinities of the Pelasgo-Achteans he 
does not attempt to estahlish definitely. l.)nt they had been long set- 
tled in the land. If we follow Hoffinann in liis treatment of the 
dialects, they were Aeolian-, and we may observe that their art ex- 
presses some of the equalities which are attrihuted to that high-spirited 
but ill-poised race. Brunn see.s Oriental and Egyptian influences 
acting upon their art. but rightly maintains that his dictum of long 
ago, that the Greeks spoke from earlic.-^t times in their own art lan- 
guage. is also true, to a certain degree, of this period. Pie points out 
analogies to Phrygian and Lycian structures, and defines C'yclojies as 
builders of the encircling wall. He calls the down-ta])ering' cdlumn 
un-Hellenie. butt he does not cite an example from any other pnarter. 
In his attribution of the support under the tore feet of the lions of the 
Lion Gate as an altar. I am pleased to find a conjecture of mv own 
confirmed. This altar occurs in .several instance.s which he does not 
cite, and seems to extend as far as Cyprus, where it appears on some of 
the cylinders (Cesnola. Ciipnii. Plates xxxii. xxxiii). that have at times 
been called " Hittite.” and jiresent certain other analogies to Myce- 
nttaan gems. This may not be surprising when we consider the earlv 
extension of the " 8onth-Achfeans " to Cyprus. The gold objects of 
the pit-uraves of Myceiue exhibit dexterity and readiness of touch, 
but are devoid of the truly artistic spirit ; while the inlaid scenes of the 
sword-blades }ioint to a highly-develo 2 )ed technic with strong Eeyt)- 
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tian affinities, though they are nut Egyptian. Upon this question 
Brunn does not further enter ; hut Petrie’s recent discoveries of 
Mvcentean" mosaics and frescoes at Tel el-Ainarna may yet give us 
a clue. It is noticeal>le that in the sword scenes nothing reminds us 
of the religious ideas or the hieroglyphic character ot Egypt. The 
same qualities are repeated in the gems, the same wasp-waists lor the 
men, the same scenes of the cha'c and ot conflict. Intended tor 
seals, their language is heraldic ; hut they also express at times a reli- 
gious signiticance ; and here they are j)root ot a perioel which precedes 
that of Homer, and thev adumhrate that stage ot demonic nature- 
powers which the Homeric theology and its (Olympian gods are repre- 
sented as succeeding, and as having I>anished to the realms of dark- 
ness. Even in the Homeric poems they are continually rising to fresh 
life, and later perdure in the superstitions of the people, perhaps 
nowhere more i^ersistently than in '• South- Ac-luean ’’ Arcadia. 

Pottery, intemled for common use, indicates more truly than the 
objects of luxury a state of general culture. In speaking of the 
extension of this ware in Mycenman days. Brunn fails to imlude 
Thessaly, which somewhat re(.‘ently has furnishetl a considerable quan- 
tity. Ho declines to con.siiler Myceme as the single jioint of manufac- 
ture. Comparing the ware of IMycemc with that of lalysus. he remarks 
that the latter exhilnts a hahl sobriety, the former a rather luxuriant 
overloading of ornament, which excludes a complete similarity of 
origin. 

In the Baphio gold cups the art reaches its culmination ; but these 
are only a higher degree of the same style as found elsewhere in the 
period, the product of a phenomenal genius of his time, lifting himself 
ti5 the highest point of which the art was capable, without some exter- 
nal and powerful inlluence coming to mould it anew. This period 
Ijossessed two of the three i:[Ualities necessary for high art — a lively 
imagination, capalile of forming a vivid representation of the totality 
of a thing, and a keen gift of observation for individual traits ; but it 
lacked the interine.liate quality which sliould unite these two into 
a systemati(_' and higher unity ^nd correlate them mutually according 
to clearly understood artistic principles. This is quite true, and yet 
there is much more to be said in praise of the art of this period than 
our author intimates, except by his studied effort to show that it is 
not the highest art. He lauds the mathematical spirit of the uncouth 
Dipylon perioel ; this to him is true Greek. But much more might be 
said of another characteristic which i< a-^ truly Greek, and possessed 
by the Mycena-an artist as well, the spirit that studie<l and felt nature, 
that never rested with it.s past achievements so long as living force 
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and vigor failed to realize themselves in its productions. It is not in 
the Bapliie'! cups alone that this is visible, l>ut upon many of the 
gems. The excellence of this class of objects has received hut scant 
xecoanition. partly by reason of the caricatures of them which have 
been jiresented in some of our publications. Their minutene.ss 
require^ a .^tudy from casts or electrotypes to be appreciated. These 
are sometimes better for the purpose than the originals themselves. 
Many of the gems are of extraordinary merit. 1 would mention here 
the daitcing girl, the stricken ox. and the creeping lion from Baphio, 
while some from Mycena* are scarcely inferior. As regards an artistic 
tilling of the space, an excellent example may be found in the lion- 
hunt on the sword-blade, where tlie problem of the half-pediment is 
most .successfully solved. 

Passing to the Homeric period and the Shield of Achille.s, Erunn 
maintains that the true spirit of Greek art is now visible in the' 
arrangement of the scenes within the given space, and in the poetic 
jiower of their contents. Assyrian art furnished undoubted models 
for the realism of the shiehl. hut the bahl features of a chronhle 
oharaeteristic of the A.ssyrian. .stands in ,the sharpest ojiposition to 
the }ioetie conception of the Homeric — that everlasting contrast 
between Asiatic and Greek, prose and poetry. The Hesiodic shield 
exhibits the same general principles, hut gives evidence of advance, 
because here, for the first time, the myth enters. It thus forms the 
jiroper transition from the mythlcss Homeric shield to such monu- 
ments as the Che.st of Cyiiselus, who.se scenes are tvholly given tqj to 
mytliological rejirest-niations. 

Attacking in the next chapter the problem of the attitude of the 
Greek spirit towanl foreign artistic intluences. our author cites the 
bronze -hields from the Zeus grotto of Crete, the olijects of the Begu- 
lini-ttalassi tomb and the silver and silver-gilt bowls of varied proven- 
ience. Borrowing from Egyptian and Asstwiaii prototypes is here 
unmi.'takalile ; liut the arrangement in concentric circles, which has 
reached a systematic realization, offers an entirely difl'crent system, he 
maintains — a system which can hav<? sprung only from the Greek, 
dominated by the geometric spirit, and its union with oriental pat- 
terns mu<t have taken place in Cyprus. The function of Phoe- 
nicia in the case was merely that of carrier, not of fabricant. Here 
our author is treading on much debated ground. The employ- 
ment of horizontal liand.s is distinctively As.syrian ; and, as Perrot 
has pointed out. the Vironze howls of Ximrud do not differ essen- 
tially in character from the work of the Balawat gate, and he 
believes that the original conception of the class spread westward 
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frdtn Mesopotamia. Even the princijole of the central circle with sur- 
rounding- zone, each with the space excellently tilled, appears on the 
A.ssyrian robe (Brunn, tig, 71), and in general the arrangement within 
the bands of the silver and .silver-gilt bowls, that of juxtaposition 
rather than of unity, is 'piite what Brunn accepts as characteristic of 
the Myeciiiean spirit. Furthermore, in consonance with the dogmas 
educed a))Ove, the Greeks of Cyprus .-should be Aclneans, and have car- 
ried with them the tenets of the Mycena-an art, as they did the “ South- 
Achaain " language; and nowhere do we find the Dipylon style 
native in Cyprus, while neither the .source nor the initial period ot 
the concentric circles on Cypriote i»ottery is certain. The provin- 
cial borrowing of styles tfonr abroad in that island during the 
historic period i.s .so flagrant that we may well have our sus- 
picions of great origiitality in earlier tiine.s. Brunn dwells upon 
the Greeks carrying their jtoetry with them thither; but we have 
no evidence of it. if their entrance into the island was early. Cer- 
tainly the Gypria was later than the Iliad, and its long-drawn, 
continuous Ilow savors ratlicr of the characteristics assigned to the 
iMycenaun race than of the Aristotelian unity of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, Against the Phicnician origin of tlic-* style in question, 
Brunn objects that the rineniciaas never exhibited any distinctly 
artistic sense, and cites in particular the inartistic form of their let- 
ters. In reply, it may Ije said that neither did the Greeks give an 
artistic form to their letters until toward the fifth century, with a single 
exception. This exception is in the oldest alphafiet of Gortyna in 
Crete, where some of tlie characters were moulded soon after their 
reception from the Phiunieians, under a definite artistic feeling. This 
fact bears a striking resemblance to the artistic moulding of oriental 
types in the shield of the Iihean grotto (Briuin, fig. 63). The proper 
position of Dorian Crete, in this iiuostion, is yet to he a.scertained with 
certainty ; l.iut we must not forget the fame which the Greeks accorded 
her at the forefront of the historic period. 

In pursuance of hi.s theory Brunn carries the war into — IMe.sopota- 
mia. Heuzey and Perrot have already dwell upon the reflex action 
of Greece upon the Orient ; our author goes further. He assumes 
that the lifelike representations of the s<mlptures in the palace of 
A^shurhanipal at Koyiinjik are due to the Greek element among the 
■n’orkmen from Cyprus and Cilicia. On no other ground can he ex- 
l^lain how a long-practiced art could he so vivified just at its close, 
and turn into paths almost in contradiction to its previous conditions, 
save by the introduction of a new in-inciple from without. But we 
may ask where in Greek art. of the first half of the seventh century, 
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can anv such truth to nature he tniiml as is seen in the hounds ainl 
the wounded lioness of Koyuujik? One feels that the theory is seek- 
ing to make water ri^e liieher than its source. If tlie.se sculptures are 
by Hellenic arti.sts. we niust rather suppose a firing of dormant ijuali- 
ties by contact with the older ways and methods, lint the ]iath is 
not altogether a different one from that of earlier A'Syrian ]>roduc- 
tioiis. It is rather a haiipier development of similar tendeneies, and 
the same arguments which have been applied by our author to the 
Baphio (Uips may here serve to ex[ilain tlie height to which a native 
genius has raised a portion of the subjects sculptured. 

It is not necessary to follow our author through his treatment of 
the various phases of vase painting, but we must iiause for a moment 
before his Chaleidian heresy. It is no novelty, liut it has hardly 
found sutHcient acceptance to make it well known. Epigraphists, 
dialeetologists, critics of vase paintings and Chaleidian art in general, 
have alike rejected it or silently ignored it. It assumes that all the 
so-called Chaleidian vases are late imitations or inventions. The 
assumption is one of wide-reaehiug consequences, and its accei'kance 
brings many a pretty and ingenious fabric tumlding about the ears. 
lEe could have wished that it had not found entrance into this monu- 
mental work. For a monumental work it is, however much one ma}’' 
criticise it in single traits. Indeed, it may ho said to form the first 
scientific and philosophical redaction of the earliest phases of Greek 
art. with a definite comprehension of the Avhole extent, and a clear 
and harmonious aim working steadily and unswerving toward its 
goal. The reader feels the master-mind which has made the subject 
its own, and seized the spirit which wrought upon the artistic impulse 
of thi.s early day. 

In a history of art, one of the extremely important features is the 
illustration by which the reader is to obtain a right conception of the 
monuments treated. An illustration which errs by over-crudeness or 
by over-refinement i.s erpially misleading and equally vicious. Where 
possible the pjhotographic reproductiou liy some of the proce.sses 
should alone lie employed. Xo one has mure emphasized the iraport- 
anee of this than Brunn, by his editing of tlie tine series of jilates in 
his Deuhniaeler. which has now reached about the three hundredth 
number. In the volume before us he has employed the process verv 
frequently, hut not always with success. Gn the one hand, the repro- 
duction is inelined to lack clearness and firmness, and on the other 
he ha.-5 allowed it often to he reduced too much, that a glass is 
necessary to develop the details. A"et, on the whole, unusual care 
has been taken to piresent the genuine stamp of the object. We 
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misri the elee'anee and finish that characterize French work, pre- 
eminently the rival history of Collignon ; but we feel grateful for all 
the pains exerted to secure honestc* and fidelity. 

A. C. Meeeiam. 

June. IS'Jd. 

CiiAELEs XoiiitAXD. L<i jTro'C d'Homh'c. Exploration arti.-tique 

C‘t archeolog'icpie. Album de I nmi ih s niOD’imciiti et dcs 

08 Hue de l^lirome.-^nil. Paris, 1802. 

A Frenchman here anticipates the Gerniaiis in publishing a read- 
able and well illustrated book covering the recent excavations in 
Hissarlik-Troy, which Schlieinann planned and would have executed 
but for his sudden death. Though it is not customary for scholars to 
anticipate the publication of foreign excavations, we may rejoice that 
the author has taken the pains to study the ruins with diligence 
and in some cases to have taken original drawings and measurements' 
Of the seven “cities’’ of Schlieraann he recognized only four, a view 
which was Ibrmerly justifialjiie, and is adopted lyy Schuchhardt in his 
volume on Schlieniann’s excavations. But since the year 1890 the 
excavations of the sixth “ city ’’ have revealed pottery like that of 
^lykenai and Tiryns. and cannot therefore be passed by. One who 
cannot admit the nine different strata which actually exist in the 
akropolis must at least recognize the following : 

1. ) Original settlement, immediately upon the rock. 

2. ) Several metres high, a stately citadel, with houses, town walls, 
towers and gates ; several times destroyed by fire. 

3. ) Above the ruins of the citadel several superposed villages of 
plain houses, often burned and renewed. 

4. ) Higher still a citadel with several large buildings and a strong 
fortification wall, contemporary with the royal palaces of Mykonai, 
Tiryns and Athens. 

5. ) The three upjicrraoff Grata, whose buildings and walls belong 
to Greek, Hellenistic and Eoman times. 

The view that the second of these " cities " represented Homer's 
Troy was tenable before 1890, but now it must be recognized that this 
city was pre-Homeric. and possibly the historic ground for the mvth 
he relates of its destruction by Herakles. Its pottery has been held 
to be |ire-Homeric l>y G. Perrot and other scholars. Homer’s Trov 
corre.sponcls to the sixth stratum, measured from lielow. which as vet 
has been only ].»artially excavated. (_)f the uppermost laver, the 
Grtcco-Roinan Troy, there is here described only the great temple of 
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Athena and the <emieirciilar theatre-like huildinu, prohahly helong- 
iug to the Anguritan era. There is added a Useful comiiilati<jn from 
inscriptions and literature of the huilding.s of Troy, as yet not discov- 
ered; also a hihliography relating to Troy, consisting of thirteen 
})ainphlet' and liuoks of ])reoe<ling centuries, twenty-nine from the 
first half of the present century, and one hundred and twenty-two 
since Schlieinann hegan his e-Koavatioiis. — Wir-UELM Ddui’FiiLii in Bi d. 
PhlL llhe/,.. isiid, p.\tdd. 

(f iir,TSTI.\X JIeI.OEIU T)** //pv/r // cSC'/m’ TjOL f /ft’ Viji) (Jcif (d i'll 
iii,^ iiiiiOi'S ff/fd dll' si'/it('/f lit* ^iliiUYtii'ICtdi'UlfjC dtl’ ij!'>C<'J'l-SY'J)Xii 

S'li/' I" iiiii'ii.hh'ii'i. iMit eiuer Rekoustruktioii des Schliemaun- 
scluai (drabcrruudes mul siebeii Plaiien, "Wis'cnscluittliche 
Beilage zum rrogrumm dos Friedrielis-Gymnasiiuns zu Perliu, 
4to, pp. 42, (dartner, Perlin, 1893. 

The author begins with a careful criticism of the myth concerning 
the graves at Mykenai, then of the grave of Agamemnoii in poetry 
and jiictorial art. then of the account of J’ausania', and finally gives 
its reconstruction. The reconstruction is evidently correct, jiroving 
that the stelae were tho.se of Atreus. Agamemnon. Eurymedon, Kas- 
sandra and Elektra ; also of the children of Agamemnon and Kas- 
.sandra. namely. Teledamos and Pelops. and the clrildren of Elektra 
and Pylades. namely, Medon and Strojdiios. — IV. GL'ni.ixx in Bed. 
Phil. WocJi.. p. T'^o. 

Jo.sEF ^IrKR. Jjic (j-eddlitd 'hi' (jri"itr]iCi'' dS''.lfVr'iiifir']it. (druiidziige 
eiiies einlieitlichcn Systems Gricchi-cher Gbtterlehrc. Zug- 
leicli einleitciider Teil 3“ des Verf. Tflanzcmvelt in dergriecli. 
Vlytliologio. 8vo, pp. xii, 80. AVagiicrsche ITuiversitaTs- 
Bucbaudlung-, Inn-bruck. 1892. 

As the general principle for all the chief Greek divinities, through 
which they come into exi.stence, the author regards light and moist- 
ure as of the widest importance. Xot only Zeus, but also Hermes, 
Apollon. A'klcpios, Dionysos. Hephaistos. Pan, Ares, and even Po- 
seidon and Hades, are original male fiersonifications of Heaven, 1jv the 
siile of whom Hera. Dione. Leto. Demeter. Persephone. A}»hrodite. 
Artemis, Athena and the Nymphs are corresponding female personifi- 
cations of the power of Ploaven. Strictly speaking, Murr’s conception 
of the rich pantheon of the Greeks is a Monotheism, which, however, 
as far back as we can trace it, appears as a Dualism. Accordingly 
he believes that each Greek race-.stock had its original pair of divini- 
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ties until the supremacy of one tribe brought with it the supremacy 
of one pair of divinities, to whom the others were subordinated. Had 
he, however, instead of starting from preconceived oiiinions, histo- 
rically and critically examined hi.s snurce.s. he would hardly have been 
led to the hypotliesis of an original inonothei.'in. — W. H. Roschee in 
Bed. Phil. Work., 1893, p. 914. 

Gr. F. F x(iEE. Z(-if I'Ci-hn'i iiij (hr (ti'h'cJhk Uticl Jiniiici'. Ilaudbuclt 

der klassisclien Altertlium^wi^seur-chattcn, herauso-. von I. v. 

^liiller. Hd. I (S. 710-831). -2 Aiitl. Heck. Miinclien. 

The merit of this work con.'ists in the independence with which 
the autla:)!' has haialled his material. This independence is ako the 
source of the failings of the volume. 8uch a handbook should not 
represent the standpoint of a single investigator merely, at least when 
he deviates, as Fnger does, from the results of modern chronological 
investigation. 8u thoroughly considered a tlieory as that of Billinger. 
that the (Ireek and Roman day began with the morning', should not 
lie so lightly dismissed. IIv might also have given other taldes of the 
Attic year, those of iMommsen and Boeckh, for example, as well as 
his own ; and have added references to pn.ive the truth of his own 
view.— ll’iEHELM SuLT.\x, ill B( d. Phil. Woch., l.SfJo, p. 934. 

Sa.m ’Wide. Lukondid,,, Kxlf,:. Svo, pp. vni, 417. Teubner, 
Leipzig. 1893. 

The author, already favi.)rably known liy an excellent memoir on 
the cults of Troizeii and E[>idauros. Be Se(Ci'(e T(' 0 ('zehtoi’((eii Ilti'udoeicii- 
sni'ni, EiuihiurPni in (b p.sala, IS.si.S). a l.iook which inspired Immerwahr 
to write his .l/'/e/diH’/ze A'/fc. gives us in this vedume the results of 
considerable research not only amongst inscriptions and authors, but 
also coins and figured monuments. M. A ide guards against prema- 
ture gi'iieralizatioiis and venturesome theorie.^ ; he has not even dared 
to entertain the systematic distinction between the Iforlan and " jire- 
Dorian ’ cult.s, liut towards the end of his book he expressc- the 
interesting opinion that the Dorian compuest had little influence on 
the Lakonian religions. We hope 51. l\'ide will find imitators, just 
as he already has a precursor in Immerwahr. When we possess like 
statistics lor all the countries of the Greek world, the knowledge of 
Greek mythology will re.st on a sounder basis. The indexes of such 
volumes are in themselves of great value. It is to lie hoped that his 
promised book on Boratian cults will soon appiear . — Revre dts Etudes 
Grcan'es. April-June, lAto; Bed. Phil. Woch., 1893. pi. 987. 
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Gastox CuUi'X'Y. L'Arf A\.iifi<iiic. 2^ PurLc : Jji (ii'h-c — Pu/nc. 
Glioix (le lectures sur I'lnstoire <Ie I'art. re.'tlieti'iue et TarcliG 
oloit'ie acc iinpae’nee de notes explieatives, lii:^torii|ues et 
oa'rapLiijne^. Svo, pp. diil. 78 gravures. Firmin-Didot. 
J'aris. t s9d. 

Till.' is a liistiirv of art in Greece and K(jiue. extracted from tlie 
u-ritinc' of twenty dillereiit authui?, most <if wlioin. like llcnle. 
t'Lijiiez. Cnlliciiun. Dield, Lenuriiiant, Martha, Perrot. IMnach and 
Taine, arc well known out-^ide of France. Thi.-^ method nece"arily 
rc'idt' in hh-imnc which M. Goujriiy lias attempted to supply in notes. 
Tliii' INlykenai, the Atlicnian ])oros .sculpture.', the Aiyina niarhlm. 
:U'e di'iiO'Cd of ill hrief foot-uote.s. Skopas receive' m.i attention and 
Lysijipo.s almost none. Having also too much regard for the reneiwn 
of tlic writers, antiquated views are here maiutaiiied. The illustra- 
tion' are .^mall and 'onie l.ieueatli criticism. — Fkuv. BAL'-MO.AiiiJAV in 
/?(/■?. P/oV. Woch.. p. dsd. 

IWAX' v. Mf'I.l.EU. (hr /./'(.yy. A^tertl n 'r]ii (ft , 

IV. 1 Aht. 2 Iliilfte: J)'i. 'p 'f r///.yi7/( /' Pi'ii'ntdlt, ! tihiii r ; Adolf 
J j.ti'KK. Jj't (/; a. r7".si7(f // im r. Ztveitc ttiiigear- 

lieitete iind .selir vennehrte Aufiage (rnit llegister). Large 
■Svo. pp. IX. dfi2. II. Beck. Miiuelien. lS9d. 

The direct i.ir of the' new philologii al encyclopa-dia has condensed 
a fulness of material in coinjiarativ' ly small compass. A coinplete 
pi'/ture of aneiemt life is laid hefore us in thc.se ]>agcs, which contain 
also many references to illustrations of monuments. Tlie KricjAiHci'- 
t'linicr in this edition i.' much enlarged. The author's standpoint is 
essentially military, and he MseiU' well versed in modern military 
literature. The military ground.■^ of (.Iraeco-Macedraiian hi.^tory are 
Set forth in a ma'terly J'a'hion. But he is le.'S well ver'cd in monu- 
mental evidence, and the tault' of the hook ari'c- chietiy from this 
deficiency. — Sirn, in Bcrl. Phil. IPjch.. IS'-io, p. 10.33. 

(oUST.VV (oILDLUT. JLt iulbii<:li. (hr (ji(''(.c}i.i.A:hri( Sh(i(t.^(iJf,_rt}’'d(HCr. 

Erster Baud. 2'“ Autlage. pp. 518. Leipzig, Teubner, 1893. 

This woi'k of Gilhert. the first edition of which apjicared in 1881, 
is undouiitedly the he.'t arranged manual of Greek 2 ’ohtical antic^ui- 
ties that We ]) 0 'scs.' The [iresent edition contains about ItM) pages 
nicire than the preceding one, and the author hay made use of the 
epigruiihical ili.'coveries of the hi't ten yeai'y. as well as recent works 
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by German pliiioloy;ists. Too mueli blind respect, 2 )erlraps. is j^aid to 
the lately recovered treatise by Aristotle on the Polity of the Athe- 
nians. es}iecially as the aiitlior himself, in his jn'efaee, shows how, 
amonu Aristotle's sources, many were untrustworthy and served a 
]iarty spirit . — Reruc dcs Etinlo'' G'lrcqui-s. April-.June. l.Sha. 

AniiTEX .Tokjxy. IRAijIiy ili.< Ordn.s (Jum I'Ardutcct'trt:. 8°, pja. 

227. I'aris, Dujardin, 18!t2. 

The friends of the late lamented Adrien Joiunv have done well to 
collect in one volume the articles which he ]Hil)lished in the Earydo- 
jii'dic dc r AnJiib'ctiirc d dc hi Cnnstnidhm. Taken together they form, 
as it were, a history of the orders, i)rincipally in Greek art. Such an 
article as that on the Cupitnl is a veritable monograph uijon the sub- 
ject, containing, alony with an (‘xtended knowledge of the monuments, 
original ^dews which show rellection and iudeixaiclenee of thought. 
One cannot accept all the author's opinions, as, for instance, his ex 2 )la- 
nation of the origin of the Tonic column, but the knowledge and 
talent with which his ideas are all ex]>ressed must certainly meet with 
general aiiiireciation. — Ra'i'c Jc-i Etcda Grccqucs. Ai)ril-June, 18113. 

Felix IR WAis, sox. If( TTvo/.x Aldo. Fxtrait des memoires cle 

I’Academie des Inseription.s et Belles Lettres. tome xxxiv, 
1 2 iartio. 4to, pp. 112. 4 pi. Imprimerio Xationalo. Baris. 1892. 

This nionograi.h contain.- a u-eful compilation of documents refer- 
ring to the di-covery and ac<juisition of the Venus of Milo. The myth 
that the statue, when first foinnl. was standing ujiright. with both 
arms coni 2 )lete, and was injured in the Ciuarrel over its shi 2 )nicnt. is 
traced liaek to the French con.-ular agent at Bre-t. A new document is 
])ublished. in a letter from M. Senez. who took piart in the ex^iedition; 
also an original sketch by M. Voutier. taken iininediatelv after the 
discovery of the Venus, but not, however, of much value, since in his 
drawing he arliitr.irily made the base more extensive than in realitv. 
M. riavai-^son'- method is unseientitic and his knowledge -mall. It 
is impossible to acce|)t hi- restoration of the group) of Venus and the 
Borghe-e Ares, called by him Theseus. This is a sampde of his rea- 
soning. The statue of the Borghese Ares in the Louvre is of Pentelic 
marble, therefore it represents a hero dear to Athens, namely. Theseus. 
As a sample of his archaeological judgment may be cited his mistak- 
ing a common Roman method of arranging the chiton as a sign of 
the workman-hip of the age of Perikle.s. — A. Furtwax&lee. in Bed. 
Phil. Woth.. 18y3, j). 1107. 
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•J. OvEEBECK. G(-Schir}(tc cLr GrnclnSfheii Phistik. 4. Anil. 1842, 

Leipzig. Hinrielis'^elie Bucliliiinillimg’. 

Xo perioil ha.-? lieen so brilliant and .so full of important results as 
regard^ the inve-tigation of the monuments of anti(piity as the latter 
part of this century. Tlie great increase in the material at hand must 
necessarily bring with it newoj)inions and judguu'uts of newly di'Cov- 
ered a,-? well as of previously known impninneuts. and impose upon 
the archa ological .~cience of the jiresent time a double task : thi' duty 
of careful observation in face of the discoveries, ami the obligation to 
systematize that wbieb has been iliscovered. Though the time for 
the 'ceond half of this task may soein to^oinc not yet arrived, it must 
Ije attempted, lest we be driven into a perio<l of mere accumulation of 
notes, (gverbieck's •• Gescldehte der Plastik ’’ attempts to fullill this 
obligation, and therein lies its importance. The prc'Cnt lirst half- 
volutne, divided inti.i two liooks. carries us to the beuinning of the 
Peril lean porii;id. and contains .'ixty pages and twenty-three illustra- 
tions more tlian the corresponding part of the third edition. The new 
illustrations are excellent, and rejiresent for the most part monuments 
di.scovered since the appearance of the third edition. 

The “IMyceuean" civilization is a foreign product that passed 
already complete from the East to Gi'eece. That there was some local 
imitation is natural. The que.stion as to the origin of that civilization 
is not yet answered. The roots of the art of metal-working, of which 
the cups from Vaphio are perhaps the mo.st striking examples, might 
be sought in .Syria. At any rate the Phoenicians tvere the most ai tive 
force in the .spread of this art. though an indirect intiuence of Egypt 
appears not imiirobalile. 

The first two chapters of the second book are rearranged. The first, 
after a brief review of the nlatious of poetry and art, discu—es the 
chest of Ivypselos, the Arnyelean throne, and the reliefs of Athena 
Chalkioikos. The Arnyelean throne is regarded as a work in thin 
plates of metal. The chest of Kypselos is newly dated, and the 
Kali.in-inscription is used in dating Gitiadas. The -ecoiid chapter 
treats connectedly the artists down to Endoios. The third chapter 
treats of the extant monuments of this period, closing with the metopes 
of .Selinus, Overbeck's views concerning Ageladas and Onatas, Kri- 
tios and Xesiotes. contained in chapter iv. are already known Ifom 
recent articles. The fifth ehajiter. treating of the extant inoniinients 
of olympiads (;0 to T'-f has necessarily been much altere' I and enlarged 
with the addition of newly-discovered material. es}iecially the works of 
early Attic art, which are fully discu.ssed. The sixth eha})ter. on the 
contrary, treats of much the same niaterial as in the third edition. 
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Overbeck’s work ofters a careful, finely drawn, and very prudently 
outlined i)icture of the history of ancient sculpture as it presents itself 
to us to-day. — Arthuk Schneider in Repc/iorann fi'ir Knn-Aa'lsnea- 
schuft. 18U3, p. od'J. Cf. SiTTL in Bed. Phil. Woch.. 1893, p. 1137. 

IIuc.o ^I.vuNi'S. Die Din'.^filluiK/ fh ^inijcs ni dee iiiildccn Plustdi. 
Mit 10 Fiyuren. 8vo, pp. 90. E. A. Seeinann, Leipzig, 1892, 

This book treat.-^ first of the anatomical character of the eye in its 
relation to ]ilastie art, then, in sejiarate sections, of its representation 
in anci(‘nt Gireek s<-ulpture. He follows the changes from tlic archaic 
period to the period of transition and the period of Pheidias, then to 
that of Skopas and Praxiteles and Lysippos and the .Vlexandriaii 
period. In s[iite of many errors of detail, the general points in the 
development of the representation of the eye through the clitferent 
]ieriods is rightly given. The illustiMtions are unfortunately not well 
executed. — A. K.\i.km.v.\x in Bed. Phil. Kbt'/e, 1.893. }i. hG’2. 

W. iM.tLMr.Eim, Die Jlefojmi d,r <dfijriu-hi.Dieii Tinpel. Eine 
Eiitcrsuehung aus deia (-ichiete der dekorativen .'^kulptur. Mit 
4 Tafelii. 8vo. ]ip. .xvi, 197. Muttie'cn, Eorpat. 1892. 

This work is in Paissian, but the autlmr gives a somewhat extended 
notice of his eou'-lu'ions in tlic Bed. Phil. Woeh. He here -.urveys 
the metopes of Glrcck temples in lnst<.)rical sei]Uenee. bt.-gimiing with 
the metopes of the temple of As-os. wliich he assigns, in opposition to 
Clarke (Pnper.i of Aeeh. Tn-A. Aimr., I'ol. I. p. lO"). to the vi century. 
He also difl'ers from other writers in respect to the position and inter- 
jnetation of many metopes. In conclu.sion. he iinds that the Gigan- 
tomachy plays the largest roll among metopal subjects, next follow the 
Trojan contests with the Iliu’iersis. and the deeds of Herakles. whereas 
the Kentauromaehy, better adapted for friezes, occurs only once in 
metopes. — in Bed. Phil. Woch., pp. 781 and 820. 

La C’cllectiox Haiiuacco. Published liv Fr. Bruckwann, with 
text by Giova>.m Barracco and IIecbiu. A'erlagsaustatt 
fiir Kiinst und Wisscnscluift. Munchcu, 1893, 

This is an exiien.->ive work, produced in the style of Brumi's 
" Denkm.alcr " and Erunn-Arndt's " Poitriits '' ami Bode'.s “ Renais- 
sance-Sculptur Toscanas." bv the same enterprising i)ulilishers. The 
collection of Senator Don Gdovanni Barracco i.s one which in scientific 
interest outweighs all the '•collections in the palazzi and villas of 
Rome. It is the result of many years of intelligent collection with a 
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sciLiititic in view. Bamieco ha;5 adiiiitteLl to Ins collection 

lianlly any iiicce-^ Out those winch are of importance to the history of 
art anil illintratc the sjiccitically Greek workmanship from the 
Archaic to the Hellenistic jieriocl. The vi and v centuries are here 
rejire'ciitcd liy fine examples of sculpture, .some of which are already 
known from ca.st' and puhlicatioiis, such as the relief of a hoV'eman 
on an Attic funerary stele, a inarfile head reseiulilinu those of Aiaina, 
a rcjilica of the head of Ajiollo at Kassel, and of the Marsyas by 
IM vron, and the statue of an ephebe. This collection, which in recent 
times h.is had no jiar.dlel in jirivate collections, except those of Sabu- 
rofi and .lakob-i-n. has hitherto been dillicult of access. The pros- 
]iei tUs }iroiuises seventy plates, which certainly will be an important 
contrf iiition to the history of art.— Fmvxz SrL'DXiczic.i in Bn'l. rhil. 
II uih.. Isf j. ]i. (inf, 

Tiiijii.oii .'^ciiiiKiiiCR. Iji. luHiiii'sf'-rl,, li Rd'tfhihltr. Mit uiiter- 
'tiitzuiiu' dc' ko'l. Stich'isclien IMiuHteriums des Kiilttis uud 
der kc'l, Sachsisclieii (.Tesell.sehafr der "Wisseiiscliafteii. Fol. 
W’illielin Knoeliiiann. Leipzig'. 

.bince l>s0. when the lirst instalment of this work tvas puldished, 
there have appeared cKht untre parts, leavina- only two or three more 
to make the work comjdete. in the lii'st forty plates are gathered the 
larye land-rapes, the Pr'icliirduo. as the author calls them. In a 
secuniL division of the work come thesmaller. finely executed Kah'niett- 
stii':L'i. The text is -till unpublished. The quality of the helio- 
gravures is well sustained. — Am-'. Bkl'Eokxeh in Btrl. Phil. Wuch., 
Ispy, p. 117S. 

Fkiei>1!Icu Koei’P. Z\'Ur lIks BihJui.^.i Ah:xnii(hri (l:< Gi'ji.-<cn. 
I’l’iiurainm zum WiiKdcehiiauiisfeste der archaoloc-iseheii Ges- 
ell'chafc ztt IJeiiin. IMit d latelii und 2f) ALbbilduiiu’en im Text, 
dtci. pp. 0-1. G. lieimer. Berlin, iShd. 

This is an attim tive iiublication. both in its illu-trations and in its 
.style. The laist which is neare.st to Lysi[ipo.s in style is taken to be the 
Hermes Az.tra in the houvre. The Kondanini Alexander in the 
Glypti ithek, IMuniidi. is taken to be a copy ot Leochares’ chrvselephan- 
tine statue of Alexander in Olympia. IMore in the school ot Skojias 
is the pmtrait from Alexandria, now in the British Museum. The 
head in tiie Capitol at Rome i-c thought to be a Helios, and the dying 
Alexander of the Ufizi a dying giant. .Several heads nowin Enahind are 
here jitiblished for the finst time. — F eitz Baumoaktkx in Bed. Phil. 
Woeh.. I'Shd, p. S.52. 
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F. R. Dress], EH. Triton Hud dn Irdonrn in dti' Tdtr rHtH r und. Kiuist 
dj r Griechni imd Roih r. it Teil. I’rogramiii ties kgl. Gym- 
nasiums zu AViirzeii. pp. iii, 47. 1893. Beiile Teile aueli 
zu>ainmeii in CommisGon liei Teubncr in Leipzig untor clem 
Zusatztitel : i u. ii Teil. Soiulerabtlriicke aus tier I’rog. etc. 
1892-93. 

Starting with re])i'esentatit>ns of lisli-tailed sea inoii'ters in ancient 
Oriental art, the author treats fir.st of similar monsters in early Greek 
monuiiients. In certain cases there may he some tloulk whether they 
.shotilil he clas-^eJ as Tritons or as similar sea (livinities of lower rank 
(Halios, Geron, Xereus, Glaiikijs). rsuhsecpient paragraphs enumer- 
ate and explain the monuments which represent Triton and the 
Tritons in association with other tlivinities, espei.lally Poseidon. Am- 
phitrite. Okeanos. Aphroilito, ck. Next are considered the enigmatic 
repre.sentations of Tritons and Xereids on sejatlchral monuments, 
especially sareophaud — possilily to 'ne explained by a belief in the 
tran.-iformation of the 'lead into water divinities and sea animals, as in 
the le”'ends of Ino-Leukothea, Halia. Komhe. Palaiinon, Glaukos, 
Pontios, Enalos and the Tyrrhenian rolhers. Finally the author 
makes useful o’.).'ervations on the decoration, dress and attril)Utes of 
Tritons. — W'. H. Roscmnt in lierl. Pldi Work., 1803. p. SSo. 

AeoYI'TIsCIIE UrKVXHI-.X mi.-, dtn KdnkiJddiCi) Jln.srcii ZH BcrVii, 
berausgegehen von tier General vervaltung. Griecliische Br- 
kundeii. Heft 1-4. Weitlmani. llerliii. 1892-93. 

The adminihration of the Royal Aluseum of Berlin ha-< decided to 
bo_dn the publication of the i>a}iyri in their posse.s.sion. The beciin- 
niny is made with Greek documents. Prof. Erman represents the 
Egyptian section of the museum, and with him are a.ssociated Prof. 
AMlcken. Dr. Krel)s and Dr. Yiereck. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that these manuscripts are photo-lithographically reproduced rather 
than printed from type. The .study of Greek law and legal termin- 
ology. as Well a? tliat of the admini-tration of jmtice in the ii and in 
century, will be substantially furthere<l through the publication of 
these documents — Guadexwitz in Bert Phil. Woch.. 1893, p. 71S. 

IvoxKATi AIilliui. TJ c I'oliil.'ichcn. JYH-^tidlc In II ft rttinho I'lf. Alit zwei 
Kartenskizzeii und 18 Situatioiisplaueii. Stuttgart : AYeise 
1892. 

This is a pamphlet designed to poiuilarize the work of the Reichs- 
limeskonmiission in anticipation of their fuller publication. It treats 
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of the ei.uhiteen Potman forts or fortified camps, which liave already 
heen determined with greater or Ic'S security and of which plans are 
here yiven, — G i:oi;i.e Woi.ff in Bed. Phil. Jliidi., ISdo. p. Got!. 

MEDI/EVAL ARCHiCOLOCY. 

Marcel Rev-Moxd and Charles Girald. La t^'liapdh S'lint-lMH- 
renf. a (irriiiihlj . .Svo, Paris, Erne>t Leroux, PShd. 

Tile Chapelle Isaint-Lanrent. which serves as the cryiit of a xil 
century church at ( frenohle, i< one of the most curious monuments 
in France, hoth from an arti'tie and arclRcoloaical point of view. 
Attention was called to it in IbGT hy Louis (iou<e, in his Ah//’.s il'tiii 
roc'u/t’ k MiiVi ih la Fraih'r, ljut it is now more t’ully puhli.'hed 

with phi.itotyjie illustration-. It is in plan a Creek cross, exhibits a 
variety of vaults and an intere-tiny system of engaged columns. It 
is of the type of the diapcd- of .“f. Sixtus and S. Soter. erected in 
Rome lietweeu the iv and vi ceiiturie-. and of S. Ilonorat, in the 
islands of Lerin-.and, of S. Croix, .it Moiitmajour. It is well jii'eserved 
and more complete than the chapels in Rome, and helones to Mero- 
vingian times, ahout the vi century. The decoration, as interesting 
as that of the hai>tistery of Poitieis and that of the crypt ofJoiiarre. is 
remark.ihly wi-11 done, and the twenty capitals preserve the motifs of 
the Chiistian art of theC'atacomh.s. — L. G. in Chro/i. .L'C. LsUd, pi. 248. 

La Xbi’inaniJit dL>ii'niitiil<il., el . Heliogravures de P. 

Dnjardin. d'apres les piliotographie.s de E. Letellier: Texto par 
line ^ocietf- d'antiipiaires et de litterateurs. Livraisons 2-5 a 
32. Havre ; Leinale et Cie. 

The^e eiaht numhers finish the lir-t volume of a work meritiuL; the 
highest iirai.-^e. The excellence of the illLi.-tration-, which are perfect 
works of art. coinhined with the aihnirahle text, contrihuted hy .-diol- 
arly luotorian.- and areha-ologd-ts. make the puhlication nm-t valuahle. 
Among the heliogravures especially worthy of p'raise, may he mentioned 
the Riii,t.> of the Chalijiii the MriiKir of Aw/o. the Chdtinn of 

Dieppe and the L'lineeh oj the Bou ra-Dn n . Ihe names oi MM. Simeon 
Litre and A. D.ireel apipear amoiig-t tho-e who contribute to the text, 
while an introduetiou hy M. Armand I>ayot, the well-known critic, 
accompanies thi^ first volume, and M. Dayot has been charged with 
the same ta-k tor each ot the four volumes that are still to appjear. 
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IIaupt und AVeysser. D/V Ban- and Ka.nstdenkaialer irn Krei.se Her- 
zixjthaiii Laacnbarg. Herausgegeben im Auftrage cler Kreis- 
stande, Eatzeburg. 

The castle of Lauenburg was never a magnificent building and but 
little now remains (_)f it. The great plans of the seventeenth centur}' 
were never carried out. About IbtMJ tbe Stacltkirche was made, by 
Franz II, a siilendid monument of the lower Saxon dukes. Originally 
Gothic, it received renai-^sance adornments. Most remarkable was 
the monument of the dukes, published from views in a manuscript of 
Dr. Schilherr. The work itself dates fn.im 1599, but is almost entirely 
destroyed, having been restored ’’ in 18'27. 

The Nikolaikirche in Mulbi in a transition style still little removed 
from late Romanesque, is well preservc_-d. It was originally built in the 
twelfth century. Some parts of (iothic style were added. It had 
many altars, and a bell with late Gothic ornamentation, dated 1468. 
In Schwarzeniieck pure Gothic ornament is found of the year 1645. 
In Biichen the church is of transition style, with a choir of late Gothic. 
In spite of much injury to tbe church, the paintings of archers, etc., 
are in great ptart preserved, with biblical and legendary scenes. The 
church in Breiteiifelde is not unlike that in Biichen, and has a window 
painted in the fourteenth century. The illustrations of the liook are 
liraiseworthy. but the work is to be used with caution. — D oris 
ScHxrrTOER-ScHLEswiGiN. Ri'pcrtoi'ium Jar Kuiuia-men-schaj't, 1893, ji. 354. 

Bezold und Eiehl. JD/e Kaiistda'ak'rrailer des Kinii/reiehes Bai/era 
voai 2 b'S zuiii Elide des IS Jaltrltaiidcrts. i Band. X)ie Ivunst- 
denkmale des Eegierungsbezirks Oberbayern. Bearbeitet von 
Gustav. V. Bezold und Dr. Berthold Eiedd : unter iMitwirkung 
anderer Gelehrter und Kiinstler. ]Mit einem Atlas von 150 
bis 170 Lichtdruck- und Photogravure-Tafeln. Lieferung 1. 
Yerlag von Jos. Albert, Munich. 1892. 

The eight plates of this first number of the publication of monu- 
ments of art in Bavaria are distiiiguislieil for clearness and sharpmess. 
Tbe monuments here re] >re.sented are the Obere Pfarrkirche and the 
Garnisonskirche at Ingolstadt. A somewhat more complete bibliogra- 
phy would be desirable than appears to be intended. — Bepertorium far 
Kuni.a.L-iisi'ihichdjt, 1893, p. 256. 

lY. Bode. Da ded/ea'seke Plasfik (Ilandbiicher der koniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin). Berlin, Spemann, 1891. 

The course of development of Italian sculiiture is portrayed, and 
the great artists are lirought before us in a masterly manner.’’ The 
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complete maetery of the author over hie suliject, hie familiarity with 
the vorks cleseriheh, ae well as with the literature eoiieerniiie them, i^ 
eviileiit. Little fault is to he fouiiil witli the hook, uuleS' it he that 
the tiist chajiter — early Chri.''tiaii seulpturi- — is too hrief — H. J. 
(aviT'^l'IIEk) in pLCiiertoi-iuinmrKouBla'hsiaidiiiU. INiJt!. p, LMtl. 

AliTJlflt PaB.ST. Kh'i-hxii-MiPil th ' M'lHihiliii-B Uml il, r 

f'hor.stiihle, Kanzelii, Lettner mid aiidere ( leo'enstiimle Ivireli- 
lieher Eiiirichtung. Heinrich Keller, l''r:uikfurt a. IvL. 1 n91. 

The thirty plate.s rcjuuduce artkTe.s of church furniture of ( lothie 
.^tyle. The time reiin-senteil extends from the xiii to +he xvr century. 
The i>resent time is represented by four articles in wood by (Hto 
Mengelberg. of Cologne. Simplicity, utility and lieauty determined 
the choice of examples. The excellent reproductions of important 
specimens of church furniture will be welcome. — Ri'pertnrivin jvr 
Kumticissenschaft, ISUd, j). 2-5-5. 

THE RENAISSANCE. 

"Willy Pa.stor. Di.iitafeUo, E/ne iCiihifioiiiBti.n-li.e EnUrsficJuLug anf 

hunitJditoTiicI’Cni GtbiiJ. Giessen, 1892. 

Pastor finds Donatello interesting on aci-ount of the irregularity of 
his development. His early works show constant advance, '' In the 
Campanile statues Donatello takes another direction : instead of 
energy weakness, instead of beauty ugliness.'' In his later work he 
never quite succeeds in returning to his early excellence. " Unit}’ of 
personality is what is lacking in' Donatello.'’ This view of Donatello’s 
character and artistic jirogress is not altogether correct. The chief 
excellence of Pastor’s book lies in its stylistic analyses. Pastor show^ 
independence, an observing eye and con.siderablc literary ability. The 
faults of the book are due to too brief occupation with prol ilerns of art 
history. — H. Wolfflix in Repertori'nii fur Kun-ihr., IsOT, p. lol. 

Geori;e.< Lafexestke et ErnfixE RicHTEXEEitnEE. L</ PRut'/re 
ail dSlaiie (ht Lourre. 8vo, 400 p. Paris, May et IMotteroz. 

This volume, which is issued not under the auspices of the Louvre, 
as might have fieeii expected, but through the enterprise of the |)ub- 
lisher-, .-supplies a lung-felt want. The catalogue L enriched with a 
hundred reproiluctions of art-ohjccts. generally well executed, and 
furnishes abundant information of the sort that the public will ghnlly 
accept. 
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Paul Lefort. Le Peinfinr iXpidinolr. Bibliotheque (le I'enseigne- 
ment lies Beaux Arts. Sm. 8°. Paris, (^uaiitin. 1893. 

M. Paul Lefort’s frequent excursions to Spain ami his special 
studies of Spanish masters, Goya, IMurillo, Velasquez, Eihera. Zurbaran 
and others, have been an admirable prejiaration for this synthetic 
study, ndiich beu'ins with the illuminated manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages and ends with the Spanish paintings of the present day. It is 
clearly written, well projiortioned and condensed, a true manual, useful 
alike to the learned and the ignorant. The illustrations are selected 
with care. — L. G. in Chron. dcs Art^, 1893, p. 25b. 

GusT.ev Mulleii-Grote. Jjie Jlulcriyt’u dt's ini 

PatJ'han.ic zi/ Go-dnr. JI<t llfii.^frationcn nad Lichtdi'n.cJxtufeln. 

Berlin, G. (.-rrote'sche AArlagsbuchhandlung, 1892. 

Miiller-Grote fas also Eirgelhard, Progr. d. Progymnasiums. Duder- 
stadt, 1891 j shows that Kratz was wrong in asserting that IVolgemuth 
was the artist ol these jiaintings. Midler-Grote is. however, wrong in 
maintaining tliat Purphon is the artist, for the Brunswick altar, upon 
which he relies as his main argument, is not by Rai^hon. In the 
introduction he gives an excellent discu.ssion of German (especially 
lower Saxon) town halls (Rathhaiiser), and, as an excursus, an essay 
on reiiresentations of Siliyls in the loth and Ibth centuries. — £3. 
J(.vxiTsc'HEis: ) in Rcpertorium Uw Kuiistwis^enschuft, 1893, pi. 251. 

Ivan LERJumiEFE. Knn.id-riti.stdc Stnddn dhcr It'd.inhsche ATal rei. 
lJi€ (ridt.'i’n^ Cl/ Jdcrini. iiSib-d CfVtni JLcbt'fishddt Griovnnih Alovtlh's^ 
lurn.vifiojt'hi n von jDv. Gnstnv Fr/zzoYii. Leipzig, 1893. 

Giovanni Murelli died Feb. 28, 1891, and had prepared ljut a small 
part of this third and last volume of the new edition of his critical 
writings on art. The work of preparing the edition has been pier- 
formed by Frizzoni in accordance with Morelli’s views. The book 
Contains neu eilcsem ations and expresses new' views concerning manv 
pjaintings in the gallery at Berlin and elsewhere, and new' discussions 
of greater or less e.xteiit relating to Ghirlandaio, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Leonardo, Zoppo, Sebastiano del Piumbo, Verrooehio. the Milanese 
school. This volume treats with most detail the early work of 
Raphael. The list ot works ot Timoteu Viti i.-; considerably lencth- 
ened. 1\ . v. bEiDLiTZ in Rcpii'toiiiini jd.r Kuiistu:., 1893, p. 244. 
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Karl AVuermaxx. Ktivihxi /Jrr KiimiiJ. Qti/iiiIi}ti/nIo'<e a" Z)(V.y/( /). 

An^galie. Zweire, vermelirte und verbesserto Autlagc. 

I)r0'den. iS'Ji!. 

AVijariflaiin had the most diflictilt task to accijmplish in prefiaring 
the tiiAt edition of this catalogue, tvliieh a])peared in 1^S7. The 
naiiLi ' attui Ijed to the pieture.s n'ere to Ije investigated, and soinetiiues 
tdaiiiee-d. and 'onie picture^ which liad long lieen ranked ainoiia the 
pea.rh of the collection had to he restored to their proper jiGsititin. as, 
for iu'taiiee. the ctipies of llolheiii’s Madonna and Corregaio’s Mag- 
dalen. Thi? dciuanded genuine courage, a eptality fur the display of 
wliiih til' second edition also offers opportunity, for not only the 
Cliii't hearing the cros.s bought under the previou.s adiriini-tration as 
a work ol .'^ehastiano del riondio, hut also the Madonna with .-aints 
hijuaht a- a Lotto hy M oerinann himself in the first part of his direc- 
tor-hip. had to he given ufi. On the other hand, several hitherto 
iiegleeted pictnres are now newly a.ssigned to ili^tinattished masters, 
one to Lotto, nvo to ^'rooms, one or two to Itendn-andt. 

New name.-, either of arti.-ts or ut snhji^i ts. are attached to manv 
jiaintiuas. Ihe iollowing arc marked as new acijuisitions : Keynolds. 
node portrait 79.s L ; A. v. Croiis, river landscape. 1668 D : stvle of 
Manteaua. Pieta. dl89A : Xetherlaiider abijut l-56(). Christ blessing 
little children, g’l89 B; .J. A. Duck, gay company. 21S9 C: Eeekhout. 
Jai.’oh's dri am. i'h'sn D. 

In pa-siiia the entire gallery in revimv, many remarks suggest them- 
selves to the reviewer, -ome in contirniation of M’oermann’s opinions, 
some in disagreement with them. Such a work as this catalogue aelds 
undeniahly to the value of the gallery. — M'. v. .Seidlitz in Reptrtoriinn 
jii/' Kii/'Oi: ixi/L'i-haft. Is96, ]>. 6i;9. 

Coux. IIoi,-Ti;i;nE de (Ikoot. zm' holliiudiscl'.ea 

n ^fij( ■''rh /rlt JTo’dii'il lu.'/i tliiil .Sl/hC “ (xt'OtAt ScJtO})- 

h'lrijJi." Haag. Martinus ATij'hoff. 1893. 

Mlioevtr wi'lies to u-e Hoiibraken will hereafter find Hofsteede 

inaispen-ahle. The author gives a short hiograjihv and 

cliai-aetenzation of Houhnikeii. a list of his works (to whieli he adds 
a i.onsider.dile miinbcip. intorniation couccrniiig the apfiearauee of 
the Groote^Sehoiihnrgh’' and its editions, an inve.stigatioii of the 

souiee- ‘ji H(juhraken. both literary and others, a characterization 
ot Hoiil.raken a- an liistorian. and in the second fiart of his Work a 
detailed examination and proof of tlie literary .-ouree.s. The value of 
the hook Is increased by excellent inde.xes.— Mb Bode in Rqierh/rhua 
jur KunAjr'ixxiischait, IsU-g. p. 
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Daniel Bt'rckhakdt. D'drefs AafintJinlt in Bnsel, lJi.93-lJi.9Ii.. 

2Iit 1-5 Tc.ct-Hhistrdfionea und 30 Tafela in Liehtdruck. ^Munich 

and Leipsig, G. Hirtli, 1892. 

The author publishes as works of Diirer a number of drawings on 
unearved blocks of wood in the cabinet of engravings in the museum 
at Basle. The drawings were originally intended as illustrations for 
an edition of Terence. Burckhardt thinks Diirer spent the years 
1402-1494 in Basle. In an edition of the letters of St. Jerome, that 
appeared in Basle in 1492, are jirints representing St. Jerome from a 
block in the museum at Basle, which bears the full name of Diirer. 
This is evidently a work of Diirer, wlio was in Basle in 1492. From 
these woodcuts, Burckhardt concludes that Diirer drew the illustra- 
tions to Terence, and that from these a number of woodcuts which 
appeared in Basle about the same time are by Diirer. He mentions 
the forty-five illustrations to the Buch des Bitters von Thurn ” 
(1493), a series of illu.^trations from the Xarrenschiff"’ of Seb. Brant 
(1492 }. a small woodcut with St. Sebastian in “ Bonaventura, von den 
vier Uebungcn des Getniiths.'’ and Diirer's title- 2 )age to the edition of 
the “Opera Rosivithae'’ (1501, but planned in 1492). The stylistic 
agreement of these works is. in Burckhardt’s eyes, more convincing 
than all the evidence for Diirer's first journey to Italy ; and, as he can 
find no date for such a journey excejit 1492-1494. he tries to weaken 
the evidence for it. He agrees with R. Vischer, that Diirer was not 
permanently influenced by Pleydenwurf or 'Wolgemuth, but was even 
in Xuremberg under Schongauer's influence. Burckhardt "s argu- 
ments do not destroy the evidence for Diirer’s first journey to Italy, 
which may well have taken place in 1495, and Diirer's personal share 
in the works in question is much less than is assumed by Burck- 
hardt ; it is nevertheless true that “ Basle owes its first 2 )eriod of emi- 
nence in wood engraving not merely in general to the neighl)orhood 
of Schungaucr, but es 2 Jecia]ly to the sojourn of Diirer. — Alfr. Schmid 
in Repertorivm fur Kuiutirisien-schaft. 1S93, 2>. 136. 

Gabriel vox Tekea'. AlhrecJd Dihxrs roietiniiischcr Aufuth.alt 

HOi-l-'^Oo. Strassburg. J. H. Ed. Ileitz, 1892. 

The author shows by Diirer's letters of 15(16 that he cannot have 
passed four months in the Tyrol in that year. He brines forward all 
the evidence — studies from Italian originals, similarity in Diirer's 
works to those of Italian masters, rfc. — tending to 2 irove that Diirer 
was in Venice in 1494-1495. " Decisive for a sojourn in Venice in the 

winter of 1494-1495 is not .... this or that advance, this or that anal- 
ogy in itself alone, but the tact that, just at the time when .... one 
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should expect Italian influence, it appears in a whole series of dated 
works.” — Alf. Schmid, in Rtpertorii'jii fur Kuastic., IsyS. p. 144. 

Axtox Sprixuek. Jjih'tr. 3Iit Tojibn, und Ilhi.'f r'linjii,// 

ini Ttxt. lierlin, <4. Grote. 1892. 

This hook appears to havegroivn from Springer's lectures on Diirer. 
It is free from all learned apjparatu- and all polemic. The author 
clings to his opinion that in his earliest authentic copper engraving 
Diirer trave to Adam his own features. He flnd^ no trace of a power- 
ful influence of Schungauer upon Diirer. Diirer's first journey to 
Italy is spoken of as an established fact. The year 1504 marks the 
height of Diirer's develojiraent. Springer tries to prove that the 
mathematical element and the dreamy quality ]ieculiar to Diirer were 
not opposed, but intertwined. His theoretical studies and .scientiflc 
views are carefully treated. •’ Never yet has a deeper insight into 
Diirer's artist-soul been oft’ered in less space than in Springer's book." 
" Springer distinguishes a humanistic, an Erasmian. and a Mclaneh- 
thonian period in the course of Diirer's development.” In his critical 
appendices the author intended to open a view of Diirer’s mode of 
work, but his death intervened when only the introduction to the 
appendices was finished. Now, without the appendices, the work is 
most useful to those who are not siiccialists. thouah the specialist also 
will lie thankful for it. "As the la^t work of Anton springer his 
Diirer will always be held in hitrh honor." — F. F. L. in Ittpertoriv m 
jilr Kuiiitu'iisciisckaft. l.'syfl, p. 182. 

TT. J. Loftie. hiif/o Join's o.iic! Ha/'; or. The hRise urn! DlcHoc 

of Jlodtrn Amhdt.riarr in Einjhiixd. Macmillan Co.. l80o. 

Thi' i' the -loinewhat extensive title of a work in wliicli \V .1. Lottie 
argues in f.ivor of a revival of wliat he calls the Palladian style. This 
^tyle. oriuinated by Andrea Pallailio and [iractised bv him in Italv in 
the 'ixteimtli century, had as its distinctive quality a depcud.ence on 
I'lroportiou and not on ornament fur the a.ttaimmmi of he.-iuty. It 
wa- introduced into England by Inigo .Tone.s, thri.-topher Wren, and 
others who adopted Palladio’s idans, and marked out felicitous modi- 
fications of his forms and details. Palladian architecture i- therefore 
a more inclusive term than " Queen Anne," and Mr. Loftic, alter a 
chapter on the decay of Gothic, .shows how it came in as a natural 
developiiiimt aftir Elizabethan archite< ture. He traces the beginnings 
ot Palladian. discusses in siu ce-isive cluqiters the chief works of .Jones 
and reii, has a chapter on \\ reii s churches, and in conclusion con- 
siders the Work ot the successor.' of M'ren. in whose hands the style 
has Itecome debased till we have arrived at what Mr. Loltie calls " the 
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reign of stucco and what ambitious }’oung architects speak of as 
the Xew Gothic.’’ 

Mr. Lottie has studiously avoided technical terms as far as possible, 
and his argument will appeal to all who desire a sound comprehension 
of the true principles of architectural art. The book is handsomely 
and generously illustrated with fifty full-page plates, showing exam- 
ples of some of the most beautiful and characteristic architecture in 
England. Some of these are from rare prints and other remote 
sources, and others are from photographs. They afford excellent 
means for comparative stud}', and amply vindicate Mr. Lottie's argu- 
ment. — The Beacon. 

PREHISTORIC ARCH>EOLOCY. 

Henry Balfour. The Ecohitlon of Jjtror/if/'a Aef. An essay 
upon its origin and development as illu.strated by the art of 
modern races of mankind. 12mo. pp. xv, 131. Macmillan & 
Co., Xew York, 1893. 

This little volume, by the Curator of the Ethnographical Depart- 
ment of the Universit}' !Mu-eum, Oxford, is an attemjit to show the 
possible origin of prehistoric art in general l.)y means of oVijects taken 
from modern uncivilized peoples, and showing tlic origin and devel- 
ojiinent of decorative motives. Tlie autlior’^ range of ob..ervati(,)n is 
not a very wide one, as he has confined himself ai>parently to the Pitt 
Eivers collection in Oxford, stijiplementeil by a review of English and 
American literature. This field of ol>servation has nevertheless en- 
abled him to produce a very interesting series of illustrative forin.s, 
since the Pitt Eivers collection was made with this object in view. 
His jioint of view, is that art is primarily naturalistic and reali-tic, 
l)CComing conventional by successive stages. In the first stage, natural 
or accidental peculiarities are ai)])reciated as ornamental efi'ects and 
arc in some artificial maimer rendered more emjihatic. In tire second 
stage, natural ellect'- are imitated or copied, with more or less fidelity 
to nature. In the third st.ige. we meet witli agrailual metamorphosis 
of design through vari.ition, which is often unconscious and uninten- 
tional, and sometimes intentional. 

The illustrations which Mr. Ealfour brings forward prove the value 
of applying the general iileas of evolution to the .s])here of decorative 
design. IMany forms which would otherwise remain obscure are 
rendered intelligible in the light of their origin and growth. Such 
little volumes, clearly written and from an inspiring standpoint, are 
certainly a coiitriliution to the .subject, and to be welcomed by all 
interested in the development of the history of art. A. M. 
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EGYPT. 

CAIRO. — Ghizeh Museum. — Papyrus with Gilded Illumination. — One of the 
papyri of the Priests of Ainiiion lately unrolled by Pr. Brugsch. the 
Cou'ervator of the Ohizeli Museum, was found to bear gold decora- 
tion in the illuminations, the first in>tanee of the application of gild- 
ing to this pur[iose within his experience ; neither does he recall an 
example among the pajiyri in Europe. It is. of course, well known 
that the art of gilding was practised by the ancient Egyptians in orna- 
menting objects in wood, and it is only natural to suppose that the 
scrilies would have adopted the same process to heighten the splendid 
coloration of the papyrus illumination^. The jiapyrus in the present 
instance is that found with the mummy of a priest of the twentv-first 
dyna.'ty named Usaratmis. The process adopted was evidently first 
to ajijily a gum i_>r varnish, and then to lay on the gold in a tliin leaf. 

The last important acijui-iition of the museum hajipens to he an in- 
cen-e burner in wood, plated with thick gold. It is one of those oh- 
jerts seen depicted in the hands of kings in adoration before a god. 
At one end of a hoion is a hand liolding a cup, the other end being a 
hawkb head ; in the centre is a .small vessel to contain the incense, 
whieh was thrctwn into the cU]j that would have held some liurniuo' 
coals. The object is very striking as a work of art. It was found at 
Dinieb. ami i^ as>igni-d by Dr. Brugsi h to the Ptolemaic era. An in- 
cense burner of -omewhat similar form. in bronze, is at the Ghizeh 
iluscum, and anutlier in the b atican blu.seum, also in hronze, if wo 
remember rightly. — Atlna. Dec. 20. 
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The Abbot collection possesses (Catal. Xo. 765). a magnificent funeral 
papyrus, 22 ft. long, from Sakkarah, which is in ['crfecT preservation 
and is beautifully illuminated with the history of the lite of the de- 
ceased. In the first scene i.s reiircsented the Sacred Bull, hrautijully 
/jildcd, and the deceased su[)porti;d by two or more gods. The papy- 
rus of the Ghizeh Museum is. therefore, not the only one with gold 
ornamentation. — A. L. F. .Jr. 

ASIA MINOR. 

AUSTRIAN MISSION TO KARIA. — The mission of the Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna, under Drs. Kubicliek and Reiehel. to Karia. in 
Asia Minor, and the neighborhood, has I'cen succes.'ful. About three 
hundred inserijitions, mostly of the Roman epoch, were found. Aph- 
rodisias, or Gheire, largely contributed to this collection. — Atheiueuin, 
Sept. 23. 

EXPEDITION OF M. CHANTRE. — M. Chantre. director of the museum 
at Lyons, and Mile. Chantre. l.ioth well known for four previous mis- 
sions in Kurdistan and the Caucasus, have arrived at Constantinople 
for Asia Minor, whither they are proceeding for arclneologieal and 
anthropological research.— .-R/aoi.. May 2u. 

MODERN AND ANCIENT ROADS IN EASTERN ASIA MINOR, by D. G. 
Hogarth and J. A. R. Munro, published as one of tlie " Supplementary 
Papers ” of the Royal Geographical Society, forms a valuable addition 
to Prof. Ramsay's ‘ Historical Geography of Asia Minor.' The journej’s 
described were undertaken in IS'.'i) and mainly in the interest of 
archteological research, although a fair share of attention has been de- 
voted to the elucidation of the geograpliy of the country. The interest 
centres in the de.scrii)tion of a }>ortion of the ancient military road 
which connected Ca'sarea with Melitene on the Euphrates. Sixty-five 
Roman miles of thi.s road were for the first time traced by visilde re- 
mains. The milestones show it to have b>een buiilt during the reigns 
often emperors, from Septiinius Severn-: to Diocletian. — Atiun.. July 29. 

INSCRIPTIONS. — Inscriptions from Thasos, ten in number, followed 
by one from Samos, are published by Otto Kern. Alittk. Athen., 1893, 
p. 257. All are fragmentary. 

Inscriptions from Miletus, eight in numl)er, are iiubli.::hed bv Otto 
Kern, Mifth. Athen., lSi)3, 267. They are, for the most part, of little 
interest. The most im[)ortant seems to be one in honour of Jason son 
of Demetrios. 

Two inscriptions from Xysa are published by F. Hiller v. Gaertingen 
in the Mdth. Athen., 1893, [i. 333. Both are fragmentary and of late date. 
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In the Mltth. Athen., 1893, p. 206, G. Weber published five late Ta- 
scrijAions from iovihera Phry^jia. 

BITHYNIA. — A funeral monument from Bithynia is piililished by B. 
Graef in the Mit'J,. Arch. hut. Athea..'s.\in p. 27 S([. (cut). It resem- 
ble' the monument discussed Mitth. xvii. p. SO sq. The inscriptions 
upon the nionuineut itself and the stones near it shoiv it to belong to 
a family burial plate. 

GJbLBASCHl. — The frieze. — F. Xoack writes of the Frieze of Gjdl- 
Basehi in the M'tih. Afhen.. 1S93, p. 3Uo. While agreeing with Beiin- 
dorf in his interpretation of the other reliefs of Gjol-Baschi. Xoack 
denitts that the reliefs of the we.stern wall refer to the Aethiopis and 
the takina of Troy. The battle and the siege of the city there repre- 
sented. Xoack thinks may refer to some events in Lycian history. 
He supjiort.s his jio.-itiou by arguments drawn from accurate examin- 
ation of the frieze and from comparison with the jiaintings in the 
.Stoa Poikile. 

iSAURiA. — Together with the Megalopolis Report there has also been- 
issued to members of the Hellenic Societt' an illustrated paper on 
■ Ecclesiastical sites in Isatiria. by Rev. A. C. Headlam, dealing 
mainly with a most important Byzantine church discovered by Prof, 
Ramsay during' his last journey io Asia Minor in the comjianv of 
Messrs. Hi.igarth and Headlam. 

LAMPSAKOS. — The .Subdirector ot the Imperial Museum at Con- 
stantino]ile, Khalil Bey. has ^usjicnded tor the jireseiit the excavations 
at Lampsakos. and has brought some of the objects to the Museum. 
Three sarcojihagi were found, which are said to have contained some 
antique gold jewellery.— At/ica. .June 24. 

Eighty cases ot antiquities, the produce of the excavations of Khalil 
Bey in the province of Aidiii, have arrived at the Imjierial Museum 
of Ciinstantinojile. — Alhrn. May '29. 


Khalil Bey. .'-Sulidircctiu- of the Constantinople Museum, has gone 
to Lampsakos to continue the excavations, — Athea. .Tulv 29. 

TROY. Latest Excavations by Dr. Dorpfeld. — The e.xcavatii ms at Trov- 
Hissarlik, which were interrujitcd in August, 1890, were taken up 
again May 1. InO;], and brought to a close on .July 11. They were 
directed by Prof Dbrpfeld. assisted by an arclueologist, A. Briiek- 
ner. an architect, Mb flTllierg, and by M'eigel. a si.wialist in prehi.s- 
toric studies. The Turkish Government was reiTescnted by Prof 
Mystakidi'. The cost was ilcfrayed by Mine Schliemaim. 

In the Mitth. Arrh. h>A. Athrn., 18'.);;, p. Inq Mb Dori.fdd pub- 
kshe.s a preliminary report, under tiie title The Mac Kfcnrulio,u in 
Troy. The .seven 'trata or settlements describeil by Sehliemann in 
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Ilios and “Troja” are now increased by two. The sixth stratum 
is the most important, lieiiig the grandest citadel that existed on the 
hill of Hissarlik before Roman times. Remains of seven large build- 
ings were here found having in part the plans of Greek temples or ot the 
megara of Tiryns and Mykenai, but excelling these in proportions and 
accuracy of building. The nio^t remarkable lies nearly in the middle 
of the citadel, and consists of a hall m. wide and 111 ni. long, with 
a portico. The hall was once divided by wooden columns into three 
naves. The building resembles the temple at Xeandreia excavated by 
R. Koldcwev. At least as many more buildings remain to be exca- 
vated. The buildings of the .sixth stratum are surrounded by a mag- 
nificent wall ■) m. thick, Ijuilt of great stones. A tower IS m. wide, 
with stairs within, still stamls to the height of S in. at the northeast 
corner. The size of this Pergaiuos is about the same as that of the 
citadel at Tiryns. Its height above the plain was about 2s m. The 
chief reason for the failure to recognize this stratum before is probably 
that the Romans levelled the top of the hill when the temple of 
Athena Ilia was built. ■•Mykeiuean “ vases, etc., show that this sixth 
stratum was contemporaneous with Tiryns and Mykenai. Similar 
finds on lower ground speak for the existence of a city about the cita- 
del. An urn of the same ilate shows traces of burning the dead. The 
nine strata are divided into three groups, as follows: 

I. Prae-l^Iykeuieau or prehistoric strata ; 

a) Earliest settlement— 1st stratum. 

b) Stately citadel, with dwelling-house, wall, towers and gates 

— 2nd stratum. 

c) Three inconsiderable settlements, built successively over 

the burnt ruins of the 2nd stratum — 3d— 5th strata. 

II. The Mykeniean stratum or Homeric Pergamos — 6th stratum. 

III. The jiost-Mykena-an .strata : 

a) Archaic dwelling-house — 7th stratum, 
h) Gi'eck-Helleui?tic dwelling-house — 8th stratum, 
c) Stately Roman buildings — hth stratum. 

A more detailed account is ]>romlsetl. 

The following is taken mainly from letters written by Dorpfeld to 
Charles Xorniand {L'mai de.-. Momnnents, No. 39. p. 267). “I am now 
firmly convinced that the sixth city is that sung by Homer. This con- 
viction is bused on the following facts : 1) AVe have found, in the sixth 
layer, by the side of a grey local })ottery called Lydian by Schlieraann, 
a large number ot tragments of vases of the ]\Iyi-ona‘an period, and 
even some entire vases of this period, amongst them a vase having the 
form of the Homeric douhle-iiiouthed beaker. Hence it is proved that 
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this stratum IxLing.s to the Myeenu-an period, i. between about 1500 
and 1000 b c. T) In tlii.s stratum we found .sfVi'ral large buildings, a, 
b. c. il. e. f, whose [ilan eorrespoiid.s with those of Tiryn.s and Mykenai, 
still surrounded by a wall. Thi.s acropoli.s of the .sixth stratum is more 
than twice the .size of that of tlie .secoml stratum. Xext year Dr. Durp- 
feld exiiects to excavate the entire w all circuit of this stratum and the 
other buih lings that it contain'. 

The acropolis of the .second stratum must therefore be regardeil a.s 
of an earlier period than was supposed. It jirobably dates from lie- 
tween 151 lu and IfN 10 b. c., and the finds liere made — the vases as well 
as the gold objects — belong to a period anterior to the llycena an 
jieriod — an opinion wbicli liad already been e.vpressed by such emi- 
nent arclueologi'ts a.s PeiTot and Xewton. 

Above the .greater juirt of the second .stratum the building' of the 
sixth .stratum had lieen destroyed during the Roman [leriod for the 
erection of the teinjile of Athena, and for this rea.son Schlienianii 
found none of them. But outside the jjerimetre of the second stratum 
the buildings of the Myeeiucan Civilization are ,'till preserved, and it 
is here that Dr. Durpfeld expects to find others next season. 

KYPROS. 

IDALION. — A. X. Skias in an article entitled Kypriaka in the 
’E^! 7 pepts ’AfjxaLoXoyiKi], 1S93. p. til sq.. gives notes and sUg,tie»tion 3 to the 
hiscrijition on the large l.ironze [daque from Idalion. and the inserij)- 
tion Meister, Die jnech. Dial, ii, p. iGl. Hoflmami, Die griech. Dial. i. p. 
SI, Xo. 160, 

KRETE. 

NUMISMATIC SYMBOLS OF ANCIENT KRETE are cli.scUSSed by J. X. 
Svoronos in the ’E0-)yp«pls ’ApxwnCoytKi/, 1S03, p. 147 sq. IVhile the 
types of the coins have been carefully studied, the .symbols have lieen 
neglected. Svoronos takes up the certain syiidiols, specifving those 
belonging to eight classes : — 1) On the obverse, characterizing the head 
of the god ; 2) on the reverse, in direct relation to the type : -Sj desig- 
nating the pilace where the scene Is laid ; 4) characterizing the inhab- 
itant.s of the city where the coin is struck ; 5) coats of arms of the 
cities ; 6j symbols found as ty])es upon smaller contemporary coins of 
the same serie.s : 7) symbols found as types upon earlier coins of the 
same city ; 8 j symbols with historical significance. To the.-^e some 
unclassified r^ymbols are added. 

INFANCY CF ZEUS. J- X. oronos in the jE(^i^p.€pts Afj^atoXoytKyjj 
1893, p. 1 sq. discusses types of coin.s referring to the rearing of Zeus 
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in Krete (pi. 1 ; one cut). A fourth century didrachma of Kydpnia 
repre.^ent.s a hahe .ruckled by a bitch. Other similar Cretan coin-types 
are ijublished, and traces are collected of a leyend that the infant Zeus 
wa,s suckled by a bitch. The con.stellation Ursa 5Iinor is connected 
with this animal. A filth century didrachma of Phaistos represents a 
babe suckled by a cow. Tin.- is also explained as a representation of 
the infant Zeus, and the constellation Ur.sa 5[ajor is connected with 
this cow, a conuection winch cx]ilains the name ‘EAtk?;, Bob-?;?, and 
Septemtriones. Twenty-five coins are jiublished. 

INSCRIPTIONS. — Prof. Ciechotti has just published a judicial work 
on the antiquities of Krete. based on the ancient inscriptions of the 
island. • Prof Comparetti has. meanwhile, finished his study on the 
kyal inscription of Gortyna, of wliich he ^vill is^ue shortly a definitive 
reading ; while Prof Halliherr will follow with the complete collection 
of all the Greek and Latin inscriptions of Krete down to Byzantine 
times. Two new inscriptions of Roman date have just been found at 
Gortyna, one relating to games, the first of this kind hitherto found 
in Krete. They will be imldislied shortly by Dr. Ricci in the Monn- 
menti de' Lined — May G. . 

In tlie Mitth. At/e n.. Ifibo. }>. 27 2. E. 5[aass discusses the Rheaepigrain 
first published by Halliherr. Mtmv italiaao, in, p. 73G. and discussed 
b}' Blass. FiecLeuen s JoJirb'vdur, lb91. p. 1. Maass difi’ers in iminort- 
ant particulars from Blass. 

Two rock inscriptions of Amorgos. Miueo italiano, i. p. 227 (Rbhl. 
I. G. A., Xo. fiObj, and Mn-n’o italiano. i. p. 22.5 (Redd. Xo. 391), are 
republished and discussed by F. Duemmler in ihe Mitth. A-ithen., xvin, 
p. 32. 

CRETAN INSCRIPTIONS IN VENICE. — Prof Scrinzi, of Venice, has suc- 
ceeded in discovering the originals of the two Cretan inscriptions pub- 
lished in Boeckh's Greek Corpus, at Xos. 2-5-57 and 2.")62. containing 
the letter of the city of Allaria to the Parians and the treaty of Hiera- 
pytna, which were Imth long considered as hopelessly lost. It appears 
that they once belonged to the museum of Treviso, and Prof Scrinzi, 
aided by a notice in the - Antiquitates Cretenses " of Torres, found 
them in a dark and out-of-the-way corner of the collection of the 
Conti Giustinian-Recan.ati " alle Zattere." The fortunate discoverer is 
now engaged in looking for the inscription containing the treaty 
between I.atos and Olus. which Boeckh reproduced from ancient but 
very imperfect il.SS., which had, however, been lost sieht of in Torres’ 
time. He ufill be joined by Dr. Ricci, of the Archwological School of 
Rome, who will seek out and examine all the arclueological and epi- 
graphical materials relating to Krete which can be found at Venice, as 
well as the MS. relations on the antkpiities of Candia known to exist 
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in the puhlie and private libraries of the former rulers of the island. 
— Athenavni. .July 1. 

GORTYNA. — At Gurtyna, in Krete, two noble sarcophagi have been 
discovered lately, and a inarlde head larger than life, and of fine exe- 
cution. All appear to be post-Hellenic. — Athm.. Jan. 14. 

HIERAPYTNA — Egyptanizinq Relief. — Near the ancient city of Hiera- 
pytna. a laree slab of marble has lieen accidentally found with tigure.s 
in relief of an Egyvitian character. The figures, which are in two 
groups on the face of the sla’ii and on a narrow band underneath, re- 
pr._.sent human liodie< witli heads of men. dogs, and eagle.s. The head- 
gear is in soiiie cases the Egyptian pshent. In one place may be .'ceii 
the figure of .i lion, ?o that we may conclude the repre.sentations refer 
to Anuliis, and to Isis and < )siris, though the lion may refer to the 
A'iatii myth of Kyhele or of the mother of the gods, tvho-e worship, it 
is known, existed in ^omc (fivtan cities. It is to be hoped that this 
remarkable stone may be seeured for some local museum, either at 
Candia or Hierapetros. — Atlitn.. July 1. 

GREECE. 

THE ATHENA OF KEPHISODOTOS.— In the Jahrhuch 1. d. Arch. In-it. 
(Isbo. p. 17d sg. ) P. M'l.ilters writes of the Athena of Ivephisodotos, 
fPl y : 6 eiits e Wie.selerb objections to Bruim's supposition that the 
statue in Munich formerly called Leucothea i.s a copy of the Eirene by 
Kepliisodotos are met and ]iut aside. The liust of Athena from Her- 
culaneum (Xaples Xo. 6y2'2, Comparetti and De Petra, La rilhi Ecoj- 
hii, 1 ,:. pi. 20. 1, 2, p. 273 sg.) is claimed as the Athena Soteira of Kephi- 
soilotos. Rejdii'as are in Xaples and the Capitc.dine museum in Rome. 
The dates of the Eirene and the Athena are iie.irly identical, not far 
from 374 n. c. The '■ .Sardanapalu.s " in the Vatican fFricderich.s-M’ol- 
ters. 12S4: Helhig. iOi/or/’. 32ii) with its replicas, is also a.scrihed to 
KcgJiisodotos. 

ATTALOS. — The Artist OF HIS Battle-Groups. — In the Jnhrhnrh k. d. 
Arrh. flirt, f bsgy, .S cuts. p. 1 Iff sg. g Ail. Micliaelis writes of " the ar- 
tist of the Rattle-groups of .Vttalos. ' He firYt collcMds tlu' early rec'ord 
of the well known mai’Me ligi'iires. They were found in the cellar of 
a nunnery, tlie site of which is unknown. A letter of 1.514 or 1.5b5, 
and a .sketch in the Rasle .sketeh-iioolv f ahuut l.'>4fJj .shoev that the 
Xaples amazon had a child on or at her hreast. Thi< is shown to he 
compatilile witli the Asiatic idea ot an amazon. The artist Epigiinos 
is known from many inscriptions to have lieeii one of the most irn- 
piortant artists in the jiay ot Attains I. His name is to he read instead 
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of the unknown Isigoniis in Plin. H. X. 34, 84. His important posi- 
tion at Pergainon. with Pliny's wonts (i. c. and 34. 88) make it prob- 
able that he was the artist of the gift of Attalos to Athens as well as 
of the dying Galatian in the capitol and the group in the Museo Buou- 
conipagni. 

DEMETER-WORSHIP IN GREECE. — M. Fuucart in a paper on Eleusis 
before the Academy of Inscriptions in Paris favors the ancient Greek 
tradition that the Deineter-worsMp was introduced from Egypt into 
Greece. The several disheliels amongst later scholars in such an ori- 
gin rests upon the erroneous su]iposition that Egypt had no navy be- 
fore the 2t)th dynasty. To-day, however. hierogly]ihics have shown 
that Egypt held sway over the islands of the *Egean in the ISth dynas- 
ty, and archicological discoveries in both countries coinfirra the fact 
that Egyjitians had colonized in Greece lung before the Trojan War. — ■ 
'EtTTia. (let. 31. 

FACSIMILES OF POLYCHROMATIC ATTIC VASES. — Mr. A. S. Murray, 
keeper of tiie Greek Anticpiities at the British Museum, is passing 
through the press a work which is likely to exercise a most profound 
imiiression on the artistic culture of the country. It will consist of 
facsimile re] iresentations of many of the principal subjects from the 
polychrome Athenian vases in his department. The reproductions 
by engraving of this class of subjects in many valuable arclnnologicaj 
works, though sufficient for reference, leave much to be desired from 
the point of view of accuracy and artistic execution. The forthcom- 
ing work will fulfil both these requirements. It is intended to be a 
handbook for students, and it is expected that the price will not ex- 
ceed two or three shillings ; and will duuldless have a wide circula- 
tion. The introduction will be written by Mr. Murray, and the des- 
criptions by Mr. Cecil Smith.- — Athcn. .lime 3. 

GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. — M. Haussoullier has given in the Revue de 
Phildlngie (181)3, No. 1.) a review of Greek e])igraphy for the vear 
1892 under the title Bulletin Epiijiaphique. The bulk of it is taken up 
with detailed reviews of two works; Larfeld’s Griechisehe Epigntphik, 
and the first volume ot the Berlin Coepus inicriptidiium (Ineceu’ii m (Iro- 
eix Septeatrionnlis. The first {)art of the latter, which has just ap- 
peared is by Dittenherger and is entitled Inseriptiones grxcx Megaretis. 
Oropix, Bueolin. A glance is taken at the iJetau // dvi inscriptions juri- 
di(pi€s grecgucs, fuse ii, puMisheil by Dareste, Haussoullier and Th. 
Reinach, and at a few special memoirs. 

GREEK MYTHS IN RENAISSANCE ART.—Carl Meyer in an article en- 
titled “ Greek Myths in the M'orks of Art of the Fifteenth centurv ” 
in the Repertoriuiii Jilr Ei/nsiivisscnschojtj (1893. p. 2111. sq.) describes 
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and discusses German wood-cuts I'aiid a few copper enuravinus) with, 
mythical repre'Cntations. The earliest cut- treated are a series of re])- 
resentations of the planets, the uriuinal of which appeals to have he- 
loimed to the school of the Van Eyck lu'others. The calendar of 
.Johannes de Gamundia. printed in 14hS. seems to be nearest to the 
original. The latest cuts disi-us-ed are illustrations to Mtinier'.' trans- 
lation of the Aeneid ami Hans Sch-iuifelein's illustrations to the Ger- 
man translation of Boccaccio's de iiiu-claris inulieril.ai'." both dated 
lo45. Special attention is paid to Durer's engraving-, of niytlioloaical 
subjects with reference to hi-i relatively advanced iio.-ition : for al- 
though his gods and heroes have many characteri'tics of tlie Germans 
of the tilteenth century, hi.s work .show.s -ome 'ians of the -pirit of the 
renaissance. The younger Haii.s Holliein is still more advanced in his 
feeling for the classics. In general, poets and arti-t^ of the iiiteenth 
century had little knowledge of classical f)rius. and imagineil the 
mythical personages in the guise of the middle ages. 

HADRIAN AND THE OLYMPIEION.— In the ’ApxuaAoytKfr AcArtor ( l>y2. 
p. lia. sq. ) P. C’avvadias diseiisses the visits of Hadrian to Greece and 
the consecration of the Giympieion. He ]iublishes two Epidaurian 
inscrijitions ( FuiiiJhi d' Epid'Hirc. 226 and od; in honour of Hadrian. 
The fir.st .shows that Hadrian was at Epidauros a. d. 124, the second 
ihat the consecration of the Olympieion at Epiclauros and the founda- 
tion of the Panhellenion took place a. d. 131 . Panhellenion is the 
festival at Athens founded by Hadrian. The f)lympieion at Epidau- 
ros was hitherto unknown. Its consecration was simultaneous with 
that of the great Athenian temple. Hadrian is known to have visited 
Greece a. n. 129. and unless the Olympia was consecrated and the 
Panhellenion founded in his absence, he visited Greece a third time 
A. D. 181. 

HERAKLES’ HELMET.— In the nrchdoloiji-idiir Auzd'hr. 139.3. 4 p. 199, 
A. Korti l.irings forward arguments and examples to show that Her- 
akles with a helmet formed of the skin of a li(.)n's head cut otf from 
the rest of the skin is not unknown in arcliaic Greek art. A. Furt- 
wangler, ihld., combats Kurti's arguments ami denies the force of his 
examples. 

THE BRINGING OF KERBEROS FROM HADES. — In the Jnhihirh k. d. 
A/ch. Iiifil. (bStJ.j. ]), 1'5^ ^4*) i - Hartwig treats ot Ilie Bringing of 
Kerberos from Hades on Ked-ligured Vases ([d. ii. 1; 4 cuts i. The 
list of va.ses given by J. Schneider. Dn zn'ilf K<rnq,jc di -i Ih rakh .Fii dcr 
Idte-Aea grkchUchin KkiiA, Leii)sic. Ts.S.S. is corrected. Be.^ides two ain- 
phorite, there are four dishes (echalen; with red tigures representim'- 
this scene. All of these belong to the early })eriod of red-figured 
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paintings — the school of Epiktetos. After this period, this scene is 
hardly represented at all until it appears again in later representations 
of the lower world. 

MILCHOFER ON ATTIC LOCAL CONSTITUTION. — A. Milchofer treats 
of the Attic Local Constitution in the Mitth. Athen, 1893 p. 277. The 
article is in form a reply and supplement to R. Loper {Mitth. 1892. 
p. 319). Milchofer lays stress upon his general agreement with Lojter, 
the chief disagreements being in the site of Prohalinthos. which Lo- 
per separates from Marathon ]jy putting it on the other side of Pente- 
likon. and in the treatment of the trittyes and demes of Leontis. But 
Milchofer goes once more over all the ground, treating each tribe, sep- 
arately, and showing wherein he agrees or disagrees with Loper. In 
the main he retains the iii>inion3 he expressed in his Untersucliungen 
uher die Dcmcnordauwj des Kleistheaes’ in the ajipendix to the Ahhand- 
lungen der prem-nsdien Ahideniie der Wmenschaften. 1892. 

MYCEN/EAN INSCRIPTIONS.— IVe hear from Athens that Dr. Tsoun- 
das has discovered on some fragments of vases of the age of Mykenai 
traces of inscriiations, which if Greek, will be the most ancient known 
e-vamples of Greek writing. Traces of writing were observed some 
years ago by Prof. Sayce on pottery disinterred by Schliemann in the 
Troad ; but the characters seem to have belonged to the Cypriote syl- 
labic system, or to some such system at that time predominant in 
Asia Minor. The ilycenasan pottery Ijeing as old at least as the 
eleventh century b. c., the character of the signs now discovered by 
Dr. Tsoundas is anxiously awaited, as they will throw light on early 
writing in Greece and on the origin of the so-called Mycencean civili- 
zation.— MtAen., Jan. 28. 

The letters discovered by Signor Tsoundas on the Mycena?an vases 
found in the excavations of a necropolis in Argolis, of which mention 
has been already made in the Athenxum, are not isolated signs, as 
those of the vase of Signor Stars, but are composed of groups of four 
or five signs combined, inscribed on the handles. Though in part il- 
legible, several of them present the known syllabic characters of Cy- 
priote writing.— March IS. 

POLYGNOTOS’ DELPHIC PAINTINGS. — In the Johrhiich k. d. Arch. 
List. (1893. p. 187 si|.) R. Schbne writes of Pub/gnotos' Delphic Paint- 
ings, with si)ecial reference to C. Robert's treatment of the yehjia 
(IVinckelmann's progr.. Halle, 1892). Schbne finds that Polygnotos 
did not paint directly upon marble, and that his coloriiiir was not like 
that of contemporaneous vases with slip of pipe-clay. M’hether his 
figures were lighter or darker than the background is not certain. His 
four pigments were black, white, red, and yellow, but the black with 
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yellow would give a green, and with white a bluish color. The figures 
in these pictures were arranged on dilierent planes, hut not as strijjes 
one above another, nor was the scene conceived as a hilhide. Modern 
reconstruction of Polygnotos' pictures of the nether worhl are criti- 
cized. and new arrangements for the figures are in some case.> pro- 
posed. In general, Polygnotos conformed so far as pussilde to the 
description in Homer, Od. xi. 

PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES ABOUT THE GREEK ARCHIPELAGO. — At 
a joint meeting of the Oxford Philological and Ancient History So- 
cieties. Mr. J. L. Myres gave the result- of his recent collection of evi- 
dence bearing upon the earliest stages of culture in tlie lands border- 
ing on the Greek archipelago. Hitherto no implements of the latkeo- 
lithic jieriod have been found in tin.- area. Polished stone axe-heads 
and hammers have appeared in the lowest strata at His-arlik. Tiryns, 
Mykeiiai, anil Athens, but nothing more iirimitive. This is partly ac- 
counted for by the materials at hand ; volcanic and other crystalline 
rcicks having no fracture to invite the imtst ]>rimitive work done upon 
flints in mi.ire northerly regions. Chert enters largely into some Asi- 
atic limestones, and is found in Xaxos, but was apparently not used 
in the early period. The poli.shed implements above mentioned are 
found sporadically in the whole Mediterranean basin. The Greek 
specimens, those from IMelos and Euboia, for instance, are made out 
of rocks found in the neighborhood. Flakes of obsidian from Melos 
were fashioned at Korinth and at Kephissia in Attica. At Plataia 
one of the volcanic glazes of Thera was use.l. Definite settlements 
belonging to this period of workman-hip existed at Hissarlik (the first 
town') and at Athens, where its traces have been unearthed under the 
Mykentean walls behind the Stoa of Eumenes. Le.ss decisive evidence 
has been gathered at Mykenai and Tiryns, Traces of similar settle- 
ments at Lechaion, Eleusis, Eubo-an Ca-tri. on the peninsula of Myu- 
dus. and in Kos. have been made out. In Egyjit just before tlie bronze 
ago, came a hardened co[)per period. This is made out also at His- 
sarlik and in Thera, though in both jilaces the co[iper is fiuml along 
with trace- of a more advanced civilization. Mr. IMyres then dis- 
cussed tile hand-made pottery ot tlieln’onze age from His-arlik. Thera, 
Syra, and other islands, ami pointed out its corres[Mindence with the 
earlie.-t Cyiniote -[lecimens — tlucse last being certainly not earlier than 
the iironze age. To this age belong the " marble-workers ” of Ibiros, 
Anti[iaros. and Aniorgos, as well as certain centres of Xaxos, Amorgos, 
and .'^yra. and other islands, as well as at Mykenai, Tiryns. and in At- 
tica. From hand-made the pottery of this period advanced to a rude 
machine manufaeture. Glazes were used and some forms of orna- 
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meiit. The specimens from Thera are remarkable and approach the 
Mycenaean tyjie. This last may or may not have come later. Then 
follo’svecl a discussion of Mykena-aii forms, with which the paper 
ended. Mr. Myres combated the notion of a Karian origin for the 
Myeemcan civilization and its jiroducts. and closed with a brief men- 
tion of new facts latelv gathered bv him in Krete. — X. Y. Eveninq Post, 
Dec. 7. ' " ' 

SKOPAS, THE ENGRAVER. — In the Jahrhuch, d. d. arch. Inst., 1893, p. 
185 sq., (pi. 2. 2) A. Furtwangler publi.shes as a supplement to Juhrb. 
IV, p. 72, a gem of the artist Skopas. The gem mentioned by Brunn, 
Gesch. d. (jr. Kilnstler, ii. p. 579, is a hyacinth of fine quality, a genuine 
work of the engraver Skopas. 

THE SPLANCHNOPTES. — In the Jahrhu.ch, d. d. arch. Inst., (1893, p. 
218, sq.) 51. Mayer has an article entitled Splanchnoptes (pi. 4; 3 cuts). 
The word (Plin. X. X. xxxiv, <81, xxii, 43; is derived 

from <7Tr\ayxva oTrruv. The statue mentioned by Pliny represented a 
youth roasting the .sacrificial inwards on a long sjiit or at least [ire- 
paring so to roast them. Pliny XXIV, 79 , and Paus. i, 23, 8 (7) are 
not to be Connected with this statue. Two vase paintings are pub- 
lished illustrating the erection of the .splanchnoptes. A statue found in 
1888 near the Olympieion in Athens {Mitth. At/ica-i. xiii, p. 231 AeWov, 
1888. p. 73, 1, Lepsius, Marmorstae.s, Xo. 128. Cavvadias catalogue Xo. 
248) is published and a restoration as a splanchnoptes proposed. The 
statue is a marble copy of a bronze of the middle of the fifth century, b. c. 

AIGINA. — Mycensean Antiquities for the British Museum. — At a special 
general meeting of the Hellenic Society held on Xovember 27, in Lon- 
don, iMr. Arthur J. Evans described a remarkable acquisition recently 
made by the Briti.sh iluseum. This is nothing less than one of the 
most interesting grou[>.s of Mycemean objects ever discovered— doubly 
noteworthy as having been found on the island of Aigina. To dis- 
cover “ Myceniean ■’ pottery in various parts of the INIediterranean lia- 
sin is no new cx[ierience, and gold objects like those of Mykenai have 
been found in unexjiectcil places, sueh as the Danube Valiev ami the 
Crimea; but the present Aiginctan find is the most considerable and 
inqiortant since Siddieinann's. Among the more remarkable objects 
of the treasure are a gold eup with returning s[iiral and rosette orna- 
ment ; an openwork gold [lendant re[)resenting a kind of Egy[>tian 
figure ill a lotos-ti[)[ied boat holiling two water-birds, traceable to a 
familiar suliject of Egy])tian frescoes in which the fowler is seen 
standing in a Xile boat holding the tro[)hies of his chase; four gold 
openwork ornaments with dogs and a[)es and j.iendant disks and owls ; 
a jewel with a lion's head and pendant ducks, apparently suggested 
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bv a so-called Egyptian ' aegis ' with the head of the lion-headed god- 
cle-s .Sekhet : a crescent-shaped gold plate with terminals in the shape 
of sphinx-like heads : a series of necklaces of gold, carnelianand ame- 
thyst beads with amulet joendants : fifty-four rei)ousse' gold plates for 
sewing on the dress, gold diadems, bracelets, ring-money— represent- 
ing a unit of 135 grains — and finger-rings, which, like some of the oth- 
er jeweU. had lieen ^et mosaic fashion with a glass-paste imitation of 
la]ii--lazuli. The liesil of one of the rings was in the shajie of a 
Bceotiaii shield, and exactly reiiresented the variety seen on coin.s of 
SaLimis. where it stood for the shield of the Telamonian Ajax. It 
niiglit iheretore, lie regardeil as the badge of the ,Eacid rulers of Aigi- 
na itself, and 3Ir. Evans showed that it was an outgrowth of an ear- 
lier llyceiia an type. Variou.^ comparisons with Egyptian. Oriental, and 
Eurojiean forms were instituted, hearing on the origin and range of 
the dirferent types of objects iliscovered, and on the date of the deposit. 
It was shown to lielong to the very latest Mycena-an period, hitherto 
almost unreiii'csented liy fin<ls. and it had, therefore a unique value. 
Though under ^trong Oriental influence, the art was Ciuite distinct 
from the Phi.enician : in place of gritiins, .sacred hawks, and trees we 
had here such decorative elements as homely acorns, ducks and owls. 
The art, in a word, was indigenous to the soil of Greece, and the most 
characteri-tic designs here found had their echo in the early cemete- 
ries of Italy and the Caucasus, where ••Javan ’’ (or the Ionian Greeks) 
early traded with ••Meseeh" and ‘•Tubal." A variety of concordant 
data led Mr. Evans to fix SOO b. c. as the approximate date of the de- 
posit. and a very imjiortant fact brought to light by the ring-money of 
the find was that there already existed in Aigiiia at the time of this 
deposit a [U'e-Pheidunian .standard answering to the Euboic-Attic. 
This was in fact the old Mycenrean st.andard — probably derived froni: 
the Egyptian Kat — and could be traced in rings, etc., from the earlier 
shaft graves of Myeena-. 

In closing. Mr. Evan< made public announcement of the interesting 
fact that he has now discovered, chietly ujiou prism-shaped gems, 
fouiiil mainly in Kretc and the Peloponessos, some si.xty hieroglyphic 
ehameters belonging to an alphabet u-od in Mycena-an days. The 
urea where it is found goes southward as far as Krete, and it is pios- 
sible that these signs may prove to he of kin with the hitherto unde- 
cipherable Cyjiriote aljliatw-t. — X. F. Eceniag Post, Dec. 29: Athen., 
Dec. 2. 

ARGOS. — Excavations at the Heraion. — The results of the second sjtring 
campaign of the American School at the Heraion are given in Dr. 
IValdstein's report to the Committee of the School, which is re-pub- 
lished on p. (53, sq, of this uumher of the Journal. 
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• A third, and, it is hoped the final campaign will be begun this 
spring under Dr. Waklstein's direction. The Institute and the School 
Committee are agreed in regarding this excavation as the most impor- 
tant undertaken by the School and they intend to concentrate all 
eftbrts upon this work. 

ATHENS. — City Wall. — A portion of the ancient Athenian city wall 
to the east of the Acharnian gate at the corner of the Sophokles and 
Aristides streets has Ijeen discovered. The material of the wall con- 
sists of great blocks of breccia stone, and from this it may safely be 
concluded that we have not to do with the original wall of Themis- 
tokles, which was built of lime.stone on clay tiles, but with a restora- 
tion not earlier than the fourth centurv b. c. The newly discovered 
wall has been carefully photographed, and prints can be obtained 
from the German Institute at Athens. The wall was of ver)' remark- 
able strength, the foundation? measuring a little over 5 metres, which 
would allow for the wall above ground being about 4.90 metres. At 
about seven metres distance a second and thinner wall has been found, 
the purport of which is at present not made out. To the south of 
the Akrop)o]is a whole riiw of drums of luarlde columns have been 
found near the Katastamatis silk manufactory. They were built in 
to strengthen the old city wall, and probably belonged to the Stoa of 
Eumenes. They must have been utilized for their new purpose in 
quite late Roman davs, or even in the Middle Ages. — Cf. Athen, 
March 11. 

Two Prehistoric Tombs. — Dr. Dorpfeld has unexpectedly discov- 
ered between the Pnyx and Areiopagos two exceedingly ancient 
toinlis. the smaller one containing two MyceniTan vases, the larger, 
charcoal mixed with bones, showing that the corpse must have been 
Iiurnt within its circumference. The.Ae l.)urials he attributes to the 
first inhaliitants of Athens, when, like Mykenai and other cities of 
that ] ieriod. it was bounded by the rock of its Akropolis, and had its 
seimlture just outside the walls. At the same time a very fine con- 
duit of cylimlrical terracotta tubes, having their joints made secure 
with molten lead, has been found running u]) to the poroh lithos chan- 
nel 1 atilt by Reisistrat os, discovered a little time ago. Dr. Dorpfeld 
feels now convinced he is ai>proaching the long-sought Euneakrounos. 
— Aritheii, .Jan. 14. 

An Attic Cemetery. — In the Jfi'tt/i. At/fC/i., (1S93. No. ’2) A. Briiekner 
and E. Pernicehave puldished an elaborate account of an Attic cemeterv 
(pp. 73-191: pis. b-9: 3.5 cuts). The cemetery lies x. e. from the 
Dipylon, close to the ancient city wall, on the S. side of the present 
Peiraieus street, opposite the orphan asylum Hartzikosta. The notes 
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Upon which this account is based cover "111 graves. Of these 19 Ite- 
long to the Ihpvlon jieriod, the remainder with very few exce[)tions 
to the sixth, lifth. and fourth centuries b. c., chiefly to the litth and 
fourth. Of IC'lj later graves, 45 were creination-araves in which the 
liodv was liuriicd, S ostothekai. 43 shaft tombs in which the body was 
buried, t'l i graves built of tile> with buried body. 17 earthen vessels in 
which children were buried, lU handsome graves of gre.u .slab- of 
sti.me in wliich the body was buried, 3 large stone sarco[ihagi. i'ody 
buried. This entire cetnetery was covered with a layer of earth, which 
was in turn used as a cemetery, probal>ly shortly after the time of 
Sulla, The contents of many graves are deserilied in detail with illus- 
tration-. Special attention is paid to the finds of the " geometrical 
epoch." The vases in the graves of this [leriod are of a uniform char- 
acter (fragen ein cinheitlieher Geprage) with few e.xeeptions. The va- 
riety of shajies is -ucli us to give a pretty complete view of the hou-e- 
pottery of Athens at this time. In the geometrical ei)Och. burial wa< 
much more usual than cremation. The body was [lut in a pitho< or 
amphone before latrial or wa' l.>uried in a shaft. The splendid large 
Dipylon vases were o-t}gaTu, placed over the graves. As in later times 
the horseman on the >tele shmved that the deceased had been an 
so the naval battle on the vase probably shows that the de- 
cea.sed liad [lerformed naval service. The bottom of the vase was set 
in the ground and. was ojien Iwlc.iw, that offerings poured into it might 
go down to the grave. It is evident that the cult of the deceased 
lasted after lutrial in the belief that the dead must be continually sup- 
plied with fuitd and drink. This is a stage earlier than that de.>c-rilied 
in the Homeric [^oems. 

Among the later graves were evidence of two kinds of cremation. 
Some bodies were liurned hr the grave, others were burned out-ide 
and the bones then buried in a vessel. The graves for burial without 
ljurning are clas<ilied as simple ^haft-graves, clay coffins, and stone 
cofiin.s. In the iir.-t class the corpse .-^eems to have been laiil without 
any protection upon the bottom of the grave. The clay coffin- were 
narrower than tjie snnpdc grave-:. Children's l.iodies were buri,.'di in 
earthen troiigdis. A second variety of clay coffins con.^i-ts of am- 
[diorw. This variety was in the later i)eriod usual only for chiflrcn. 
When the body was burned in the grave, it lay upon a bed of vinc- 
branche-. The ol)iccts buried with the ashes were the same as tho-e 
buried with unburned bodies. The graves with burned budies date 
from the ^ixtli to the fourth century b. c. The bones buried in ves- 
sels after burning were wrapnied in linen. The bed of vine-liranches 
was s[)read under the unburned bodies whether cremation was to take 
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place or not. The oliolos to be paid to Charon as toll was not found 
in a single instance. The lekythoi, etc., in the graves were almost in- 
variably close to the body, i . e.. laid within the coffin, not upon the 
grave. The gifts in the graves of women were generally more richly 
furnished than those of men. containing all sorts of toilette articles, etc. 

Sanctuary OF Demeter Chloe, — In the Mitth . Athcii .. (IStlo, p. 102 
sq.) Otto Kern, in an article entitled Dtincter C/iIoe. published a 
fragment of an oracle, found in 1SS9 southwest from the ba-^tion u[)on 
which stands the tem[ile of Athena Xike. A second smaller fragment 
was published by Lolling, 'Apx- AeWor. l.s.SOj p. 1 1:'>. The oracle be- 
longs to the second century after Christ. The Deljdiic Ajiullo re- 
minds the Athenian people that otierings are due to Peincter Chloe 
and her daughter whose sanctuary is by the Aknipolis, where tir?t the 
fruit of sacred grain sprang up. The exact .site <>f thi' 'am tuary is 
unknown. The early Athenian tradition ascribed the invention of 
the [ilough to Buzyges, and Athena Buzyge was never forgotten. The 
Delphic A[i(illo, however, sui>[iorts the claims of the Eleusinian god- 
dess. 

Precinct of a God of Healing. — The Precinct of a Gocl of Healing on 
the western slope of the Akropolis at Atheii:- was uncovered in the ex- 
cavations for the discovery of the Enneakrounos. After a general 
descri[ition of the precinct by Dbridekl, the 'Cparato finds are dis- 
cussed by A. Korte in Jlitth . Athea .. 1893. !>. 'ISl, ([1. xi ; o cuts). 
The discoveries are ex-votos of the kinds usually as.sociated with Ask- 
lepius. But this precinct cannot originally have belonged to Askle- 
pios, being too old. Asklepios was Virought to Athens, as is here 
[irovod. ill 420 b. c. It is not certain what hero of healing held this 
precinct. Perhaps it was Alkon. 

Sculptures. — In lengthening the course of the Athens-Peiraieus rail- 
wav, a singular metope has been found, ditferlng from all ancient 
examjiles in classic temples by the tact of it? resiresontiiig three per- 
sons in halnts of mourning. It belonged [ircfoably to .'ome sepulchral 
monument. On both sides may be ?cen the triglyjjhs. — Athenaum, 
Mch. 18. 

Archaic Equestrian Figures from the Akropolis. — F. M inter diseuS'CS 
Archaic Equestrian Figures from the AkropolB in the JahrharJi d. 
d. Aah. Inst. (1893. p. 13-5 sq.). The starting point of the dis- 
cussion is the rider in variegated ci'stunic. which Studniezka {Juhrb. 
1891, p. 239 ft.) claims as a monument of the battle of Marathon. 
The equestrian figures frotn the Akropolis are carefully deseril.ied and 
arranged in chronological order, and accurate observation shows that 
the figure above mentioned is not the latest of the .seric?. Hence it 
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cannot lie a monument of Marathon. Winter reo-anh it as a figure 
dedicated liy one nf the Athenians tvho had served in Thrace, perhaps 
under iMiltiades. A i.ia'^e with the inscription Diokleides. son of 
Diokles, in letters of the time of the PcLsistratidai. appears to helong 
to thi^ figure. The di^cu^sion touches upon many points of interest 
in connei.'ticin with Attic art Viefore the Per.sian wars. 

Reliefs of Eleusiniam Deities. — B. Sauer puhlishes two relicts re[ire- 
sentiue the Eleii'inian deities in the ’EA/j/ecpk ’Ap-^aioXoyiKy'i (Is'.)'-], p. ;>5 
sq. ; PI. : supplementary jd.'i. The first is pulilished hy Schune. 
iji-h rhLrJn .i7. and wrongly interjireted. Thi' relief, wliich was 

found on the Akro[ioli^ and is now in the Akropolis IMu-ieum. i' a 
work of the Attic school dependent u[pon Pheidias. It rcprescmts 
Demeter and Kore sendina forth Trijttoleinos, lutt the part with Trip- 
toleinos and his serjient cliariot is almost entirely gone. The second 
relief, now in the Gly[itothek at Munich, was found at Ilhainnous 
( Brunn, Ohijitnfjn L. XL : Le Ba*. T oy. A;r/i., pi. 10 ; "LuViciw. Mi'iachtncr 
Antlhen. 04). This cannot have Been part of a frieze. l>ut was a votive 
relief, representing Demeter and Kore. The right-hand figure holds a 
torch, and is therefire Kore. the left-hand one. holding a sceptre, is 
Dcmeter. The siah is Broken uif at the left. Perhaps figures of wor- 
shipjiers were once represented. 

Relief of Hermes and the Nymphs. — A votive relief to Hermes and the 
Nynipihs is puljlished By P. Cavvadias in ’.\p>^ato.\oytK/), 1^93. 

p. 129 scp I pl>. 9. Ifii. The relief was found in .June. 1S93. near the 
distillery Helie. along the old line of the railway north of New Pha- 
leron. On one side is represented a quadriga l>efore which stands 
Hermes, a' is shown By an inscription. In the chariot is a youth 
liolding a female By the waist. Inscrii‘>tions designate the vouth as 
Echelos .and the tern. do as Basile. Echelos is doubtless the epionym 
of the denic Kchcliilai. The worship of Basile at Athens is known 
f C. I. A . IV, No. .),p; cj. A. ./. A,, III, pi, 38 sq,). But her connection 
witli Echelos i' new. Pcihaps it is referred to in the narrative of 
Diodorus, irr. oT. < )n the other side of the stone arc tlirec female 
fimuvs (the nymph'), a Bearded man with horns, interpreted as 
Kephiso.'. a Bearded man interpircteil as Ilissos or IMuuvchoL, and a 
figure proBaBly reprc'enting Artemis Agrotera or IMunychia. Of the 
inscription only 'Ep/og ku'i Xvp,i/>a'<rtv a can Be made out. There are 
abundant trai'C' oi color on the stone. According to Diodoros, Basile 
is identical with the Oreat Mother, who is .sometimes associateil with 
the nymphs (Pindar. Pyt/u, 3. 77-137 : Pans. i. 31, 4), hence the relief 
first demril.ed i- not out of place here. The work of the reliefs, espe- 
cially the first, is excellent, and .strongly influenced By the frieze of 
the Parthenon. 
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Relief of Achelous. — In excavating near the Ilis.'O# the Athenian 
Archn-ological Society have tliscovered an important votive relief of 
the IV century b. c. It represent-? the river Achelous in the form of a 
male divinity seated, the name being inscribed in Greek characters on 
the base. Xear it stand Hermes and Hera kies, and behind i~ the 
iigure of a voman, tvho may represent the daughter of Achelous. 
Callirrhoe. — Atheiueiim. Oct. 14. 

A Nike by Bryaxis. — P. Cavvadias, in an article entitled Xike from 
Atheas aad the Pedatal of Brya-ds (’Etp.i^aep'is ’Xpvca'jXoytKi']. 1S94. p. 
log',: pis. 4-7; supplementary pi.'), imbli-^he' a t<ir '0 of a wingless 
Nike found in ISbl near the stoa of Attalo^ C -^ P \- ’AcArior. Ispl. p. 89, 
No. 18), and the pedestal signed by Bryaxis found about fifty luetre.s 
from the same spot (’Apx- AeA-. l,s;)l. p. :-;4. No. 44 ; p, . 3.3 ; BiiU. de 
Corr. HAL, 1891, p, bbO; 189'2, p. .5oii). After slmwing that the two 
may have formed [larts of one monument, he reconstructs the whole, 
so that a column stands upon the i>edestal and the Nike upon the 
column. 

Additions to the Museum. — The ’Ap;;^aioAoy(Koi' 'AcAxidi' for Scptember- 
Decemher. 1892, .states that the National Museum at Athens received 
additions amounting to fifty-six numbers. Several objects are some- 
times grouped under one number. The ol'jeets described are of vari- 
ous kinds, the most interesting being apparently the vases from 
Eretria. During the same time the epigraphical museum received 
seventeen inscriptions, apparently all se[>ulchral. The museum in 
the Peiraietts received seven additions, five of which are brief inscrip- 
tions. one a shattered relief, and one a set of four amphora-handles. 

Red-figured vases. — R. Weisshatipl, under the title lied-Ji/jurcd Vases 
of Attic Tombs, [itiblishes in the ’E'^vyp.eph ’.ApyaioAoyiK,/ [1893. p. 13 tt'. : 
Pis. It. in ; two cuts; a fragmentary va.-^c in Athens and a lekythos 
from Eretria. Both are rcd-figurcil, and U|) 0 n each is represented a 
grave-stele adorned with fillets, f'n the fragiueiitarv vase are two 
other stelai. showing that the .--cene is in a cemetery. Gn this vase all 
the stelai are white. On the other the stele i-- red. To the left of the 
stele on the fragmentary vase stand two young armed men. to the 
right a white-haired man. behind whom is a ]>erson holding a horse. 
On the other vase a youth and a maiden are adorning the stele. The 
youth holds a helmet, and against the stele leans a shield. Other 
similar vases are comj)ared. Thu date as-signed to these is about the 
middle of the fifth century b. e. — " hardly 10-1-3 years later than 450.” 

Earliest Attic inscription. —The earliest Attic inscrijition on a " Dipy- 
lon ” vase of later style [C. I. A., tv, p. 119, No. 4'.i2'‘, and elsewhere), 
is read by F. Btudnicdta, Milth. Athta.. IStio, p. o-j.y 
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lows: I'S eIe R/J\'/fTTiA>i' —III TOR- araXoiraTa Taicei i toeto SeKixr jU.fr. THoi’C 

dekili i.r till- i Uri.il iuniyrativo ) of a now vorli meaiiiiiLi: 

■■ reooivo " 

Ephebic lascRiPT'ONs. — H. G. LolliiiL!: puliU'lio'S twu Ifplioliio inscrip- 
tion' in tin- ’MfiiPieofS A/)\ini>V>y(K;y I p. t>”) If.). The til’Bt i.s the 

l.itti r h.fii'of .1 li'T lit oi'hohoi anil their utlii-er.s. Careful o>caniination 
of the n.nn, ' inoiiti' moil .iinl oi luipfiri-fun with other inscriptii>ns ena- 
hlo Lolliiio to li\ tile ilate at Ih-'I A. D. The .-fo-coml li^t i' not a little 
later than the fir-t. i-tit -till earlier than the tiiue of Caraealla. 

Honorarv decree of Diodoros. — K. 1.). XlylonaR pulili^lie.s ;tn Attic 
iloi ree in tin- ’hde/,i,€(f s ’Ap\iii'.y •XiKy p. 4'.i sp. ). It i.-- a decree in 

honor of ])iodoro', ^..n eif tcok-nttoB of Aphiilna. pas 5 f>d hy a unani- 
nioti-' vote oi -txty luomher' of the association of Soteriastai. It pro- 
vides that Iiiodiur.s h.j cfiiwneil annually hecause he founded the 
a-'O' iation ainl heueritted it. The .stel • with the decree is to he 
placed in the teiiii-nos ii! (Artemis' Si,itc-ira. tlie .site of which is un- 
known in Atheii'. The dc ree is ilated in the archonshij) of Theo- 
]iithes. and an jirchon Euthydoino-- is also mentioned. Both are new. 
•.)ther ai’i lions uient’.oned are Aikaiiilros. Diokles of Melite. Menan- 
drc>'. ami Kallikrati'les. The dates of the.se l.ieima approximately 
known, it ajipears that Euthyiloinos was archon one or more vears 
hetore A'ikandi'o-, whose date' is 02— Id b. c.. and Theopithes a rear or 
more after K-dlikrati'les. who-e ilate is >’.y— 12 tt. e. A dedicatory 
iiisciijition to Arteinis .Soteira is pul ili.shed, and the optinion expressed 
that the sam tuary of Artemis Soteira existed in Athens as earlv as the 
third century b. e.. perhaps near the Dipylmi. 

Decree of a religious association. — Dr. Lolling puhlishe.s in the 
‘ApxatoXoyLKov ’A^X-iov for 1^1)2 (p. liiii.srp). a decree of a reliuious a.sso- 
ciation urderina wreaths for their c-n-n-c/Vi/W and ypajUjUarcik. The date 
i.s the month of Munycliion. in the archonship of Demokles. 27S-7 
B e. Muiiyehion was the tavorite month for deeree.s of this nature. 
M hat aodde.'S wj' worshi|)].ed hy this assciciation is not known, as 
she Is called 'imply Oea. Her sanctuary was perhaps a rock-cut 
shrine on the southern slojie of the Pyux hill, near where the inscrip- 
tiuit was tuund in the ijuarry of Aik. Kainpas. 

Two WELLS. — Dr. Diirpfeld announces the discovery of two wells 
filled with ruhhi-h, vchich from their contents, viz., bits of vases of 
the VI century n. o., are sui>posed to have been filled in at the Pisis- 
trata-an period. Their having been disused at this time confirms the 
notion that they wen- mpplanted hy the fountain of Eniieakrounos 
ot which he i,' in 'Carch.— Feh 11. 
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Work OF THE English School. — Prof. Gardner writes : '■ In Athens some 
extremely iiitere.sting discoveries are due to students of the British 
School. Hr. Yorke has heen studying the well-known balustrade of 
the temple of Wingless Victory — perhajis the most beautiful of all the 
reliefs jjreseia-ed to us from the best Greek times. He has not only 
discovered some new evidence as to the arrangement of this balu.s- 
trade. but has also ibund three new pieces belonging to it. two show- 
ing the shoulder and breast of a winged Nike, and one forming the 
greater jjart of a wing. Tlre.-e new fragments unfortunately do not 
ioiu on to one another, or to any of the ideces already knorvn and ex- 
hibited in the Akropolis Museum. But their style, especially in the 
modelling and the treatment of drapery, shows that grace and delica- 
cy for whieh the balustrade reliefs are .so much admired, and thus 
they are in themselves a valuable acituisition even in a jdace so rich as 
Athens in scul]iture of the llnest perioil. It is remarkable that they 
were all found lying among other fragments either on the Akropolis 
or close under it. but l>y some strange fortune they had either been 
overlooked or unrecognized hitherto. 

Mr. Bather has lieen emj)li.)yed upon a most important piece of 
work, which has been very successful in its results. He has under- 
taken the sorting, ]iiecing. and cleaning of the bronzes from the exca- 
vations on the Akro]]olis. which, with the exception of a few conspic- 
uous pieces that had been selected for exhibition, were jiacked in 
indiscriminate heaps of fragments. As the result of the best part of 
two seasons’ work, there have now emerged from this mass about sixtv' 
inscriptions Cinostly dedications), several early reliefs of the greatest 
interest alike for subject and style, and numerous pieces of ornament, 
decorated handles, and so forth, many of them of great beauty of work- 
manship. A selection of these will be pul)lished in the Hellenic Jour- 
nal^ and it will then appear that the Akropolis at Athens is second 
only to Olymjiia in the excellence and the variety of the early bronzes 
it has yielded. — E. G. in Atlien., April 8. 

Sepulchral Relief. — A Sepulchral Relief from MtAcn.s (AcXtiov, 1892, p. 
28, 1) representing three mourning women is discussed by P. M’olters 
in Mittheil. hut. Athea., xviii, p. 1 scp fpl. 1). The relief is a metope 
between tryglyphs on the same block. It doubtless belonged to a 
Sepulchral monument in the form of a temple, and is the work of a 
good artist of the fourth century. See under Sculptures. 

Grave-stone. — A gravestone with loutropdioros is discussed by P. 
IVolters in the Mitth. hut. AtAc/i.. xviii, p. 66, sq. Below the inscrip- 
tion for Aristodemo^ is one for his mother Smikythe. This might 
seem to show that the loutrophoros has no special reference to an un- 
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married person, hut the stone was evidently erected for Ari^todeinu.Sj 
and the inserijition for Sinikythe was added later. Be.sides. one han- 
dle of the louirojihoros is worked off as if to destroy its signiheance. 
The saine i.s true in the ease of anotlier .stone, AcAr/oe. IShl, p. 11.3. 4. 

CHALKIS. — M’orkiiien engaged in (leepeiiing the Euri]Jii> between 
Chalki.■^ and the mainland drew up from the water a .■^mall statue of a 
boy with the lower portion [lartly broken off. The boy earrie-a man- 
tle and hohls a .shaagy c-a]) in his left hand close to his stomach. The 
statue will be sent to Athen-: along with a scul[itttred fragment 
re]jresentiiig the head of a youth in a good style of art. Besides the.'C, 
there were found eighteen marble slabs, .seventeen of whidi w'ere 
tomb.-tone-steles with simple inscription.s dating from Roman times. — 
’E<;i-/;g€pis ApyairjAoytK?/. ISUd, J). 106 ; — 'E<rT(tt. April LS. 

CORINTH. — A Mirror. — -I Fvhlinij Mirror from Corinfh is di-A-ussed 
by K. E>. IMylonas in the ’E<^>'>;juepis ' Xp^awXuyiK-ij (1.S03. p. Ibl sp. pi. xi ;. 
2 cutsK On the lid of the mirror is a relief of a beautiful femide head 
in profile. Comjntrison with coins makes it probable that Ajilirodite 
is represented. A lirt of five Greek mirrors Avith single heads upon 
them is given, followed by reference to a number of similar Etruscan 
mirrors. 

Inscriptions. — Inscriptions from Corinth, twenty-six in number, are 
published by A. X. Skias in the 'E(^r/|u.«pw ’XpxaioXoyLKi^ tlSyS. p. 113 .sp). 
Seven of these are in Latin. All ai)pear to he of late date. Most of 
them are >epulchral. 

DELOS. — The French School has laid liare the ancient theatre. — 

’E<^i7p6pis ’ApyatoAoyiKT;, hsy.d, p. BtO. 

DELPHI. — The discoverie.s at Delphi during the j^ast year Avere 
chieily eifigraphical. but architectural and plastic finds also took 
place. The foundations and architectural memhers of a Doric laiikl- 
ing about ten metres in lengdh Avere found. Homolle lielieves this to 
be the treasury of the Athenians (Paus. x. 2, -5). The metopes of this 
structure are adorned Avith fine archaic .sculptures. Of these there 
were found an Athena, a Herakles, a Centaur, a hull, three heads, etc. 
Beside this building there Avas found an archaic figure of the so-called 
Apollo tyjie in excellent preseiwation, and another head of the same- 
type. Over lot) inscriptions have been found.— 'E<;6i;p.€pls’ApyaioAoytKrb 
1803. p. 106. 

Statue of Apollon. — At Delphi an important discovcTA’ has been 
made, throwing more than ordinary light on the history of Clreek 
sciiljiture. Besides the remains of considerable buildings, amongst 
which, it would ajpiear, must be counted the Avails belonging to the 
temjjle of the Pythian Apollo, an archaic marble statue of the god has 
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just lieen found imlieddcd in a wall, for which it was used as ljuilding 
material. The building where it wa.-< found is near the recently dis- 
covered treasury of the Athenians, and the statue is in a splendid 
state of preservation, sa^•e the end of the nose and the toes. It repre- 
sents Anollo standing, and is of more than natural size. The features 
and the attitude of the whole l) 0 <ly are of an entirely primitive charac- 
ter, the face being almost flat and rigidly triangular in contour, and 
the memljers still and angular so as to give the figure more the apijear- 
ance of an antii[Ue Egyptian statue than of the known Greek figures 
of Apollo, as, for example, the statues of Orchomenos and Thera. 
The arras and hands fall close to tlie sides, the lingers lieing closed in 
the fist. The ears are larger than natural size, and the hair, bound 
with a tieuia. descends i.iver the back, while over the brow and shoul- 
ders fall locks of cylindrical-shaped curls. The workmanship is very 
accurate— more so. ]>erha]cs, than might have been expected in a work 
of such ])riniitive style. It is iirobai>ly a copy of some ancient xoaaon. 
—Atlii.n., Aug. Id; cf. June 17. 

Treasury of the Athenians. — M. Homolle writes: "We are ]>utting 
together by degrees the fragments of the Treasury of tlie Athenians 
already in our possession — architectural pieces, sculi'itures from me- 
topes and pediments. Everything seems to confirm the conjecture I 
formed as to the character of this monument ; the material of which 
it is made, the inscriptions with which it is covered, the style of the 
reliefs or statues with which it is ornamenteil, the sulijects which are 
there represented, almost all relating to Herakles and Theseus, the 
two heroes of Athens. The l>uilding, which has the form of a teinjile 
in cuifib. like the Treasuries at Olymjiia, is small, though it exceeds the 
dimensions of the large.st of those. I hope that I do not exaggerate 
in describing it as a masterpiece of archaic art. I know no monu- 
ment, among the works of the beginning of the v century, of which 
the execution is more sharp, delicate and elegant. The sculjjtures 
have the same (pialities of grace and precision. Their archaic severity 
is tempered by a softness of modelling rare in works of this date, and 
by a certain richness that both surprises and charms one. Apart 
from this, they have a special importance for the history of art. if they 
are — as may be inferred from the testimony of Pausanias, and as I 
hope to prove also from their style — a work of the years 49! 1-480. 
For they would thus put us in possession of monuments strictly dated, 
and of an indisputable artistic standard. M'ithin the last few dat’s 
our arch;eological spoil has been increased by an archaic head of 
Ai)ollo, of colossal size, measuring .67 centimetres : and by a statue of 
the same god, or at least of the archaic type called Apolline, which is 
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pt-riG t all lait ilia iV-at. and i' in the tiiie't state of pre'ervatiou.’’ — • 
i;.].!,!; ii'ijhi 31. lli'.MiiLi.L ill Aciid., June :^4. 

INTERR'JHTION OF THE EXCAVATIONS. .3[. HolUOlLl Jiuljlislle' 111 tile Plllis 

71. la’ f I I s j leltei' ill ivaard to certain st.itemeiit^ made in the 

I. Muda!! .nrm,, ,, 1 Alia. 11. He 'tat'-' tiiat the excavations at Del- 
1 dll V. ' ' <■ ! R i! lit. Trusted hv order of the (.-frcck aovernment. 1 ait tvere 

o.i. d \ .iliHitaiilv. Tile -ii'jieii'ion iia~ due to certain liiah- 
li.i'. i. 1 ii'-I' on the pait of (Ireek oiliciah. wliich led to the recall ot 
our oi lic'c imj.ecioi''. 31. lloniolle also diaiie' that any 'eci'et has 
di ' ii le.idc ot tlie iiud'. of that thev h.ivo heeii kept troin iii'peetion, 

II. .ehl- tliat the dllhellhle^ ll.lVi- lieell s.lt 1^ taetorily 'Cttled. 

ELEUS13, — .\t I'll' it'i' 3lr I’hilio' had found another piece ol the 

I n y V ,d 1. ,ind ' ullii ■lent n niain^ lui \ e eonie to lie hi to uiake ihe whole 
hie inn lliai'ole He ho' al-o lound an .tneieiit well, which he thinks 
1- ihe ianioU' Well oi the l'’.dr Itanee. where the klleiwinian wuiaen 
li r-i d.iiii ' d ., nd 'ana to I >..nieler. 

EPlDAur,os.--l'lM .i\,.tion' uri-c renewed in January, Ls'.id. The 
loi 11 id.i i loll' air! iiiaiiv .ir.-hiieetiiral iiiemher' of a .-foa-like huildine. 
pioii.ioly.i piojii'ion Were uncovered. X'oiive iii'criptionR and one 
lioii.iiMiy iii-a'iption of the iv century u. i . wi.u'e found.— ’K<i!)i;/xe/ol 5 

h. tj, |i, [n.). 

KEPHALE. - In the Mi’ii,, p. ooti A. Hriiekner ]iuh- 

ll'ie d an /,./'.■■ p..',e,i I\, iJiiih (■ 1\( rati-a ) • f/ioi Tc/ieiors ’.\(j!>/jor»'T7;s 

Kfi.iiiAf/Oti . The iiaiue of the deiiie may he ilefivcd from it' position 
on the heiaht ot land hetwi'cti tile v.ilf.y' of Kaly via-3Iarkopoulo and 
17 it.imi. 

KERATIA. — \t Kerati.i in .\ttiea an anduiie fiyure ahovo 'ize of the 
tvpe e dll d .\pollo has hi rii fouiid. Tile ai'iiis are wanting, a' are the 
lea- heloW the kllt-C'. 

KOPAIS. — ( m the island (ionla.s in I..tko Kopais. the French have 
di<. ovei'i d ,1 Very aia ieiit hnildiiiy re'einhlina the palace at Tiryns. — 

\ Ap/jitifi’S .\ f/'^anjXoyl S7J, Istl.'h j 1, llllj, 

LYKOSOURA. -Ill the .l/TA. AOirn. . IX'A',. p. •JJi t sip, W. Dorpfeld 
hrii-lly ,li',.U".s the temple at Lykosonra. The temple inii't. judging 
from aeinral wiirkmanshi p a' well a' from dowel', etc., lie later than 
the fourth century n. i . The marlJe .seiilptuiV'. known to he by 
Tt.me.phou, are i .f tlio -anie date as the temjile, therefore Damophon 
i' a Lift ;• .irliU than ha- hoen supjio.'od. Prohahly temple and sculp- 
ture' t,, the 'e.-ond or tir-t ci ntury n. i . 

MARATHON.-- Tile tomb at 3Iarathon i- described anel eliseU'Sed 
by I! .^t.ie- in the Mifd,. Afi,,.;.. XVII!. p. 4i'i sp. ''pi. ii-v : 6 cuts). 
The iii'iuml Ici' hee-a thoi'eiughly investiaate'l, and it- contents 
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prove concki-ively it tva- eivvteil over tho'i- wlio fell in tliekuttle 
auainst the Peivian--. The vase' toniiil shotv that some eeleliration 
was held alter the I'uin'ral rite.', and tliat a eelelir.ition. jji'ohahly an- 
mial. was held lisr .soiue vears at the ija>uud. Ten va'cs found in and 
at the iiiouii'l are puilIi^hed. Thevu'e' foiiiicl hi !ona<'d to the “ Attie- 
Corindii.iii," '■ Proto-. \nie," ITiek-t'enied and red-lietiri d styles. 

MEGALOPOLIS. — Prol'. ( l.iiihiei w rote iVoin Atlieii'. on ^lareh 23, lNh,3 ; 
Till.- evi a\ .itioli' of the- Pnti'h .''i-hool at .Meealopoli' were re'tnued 
hi'l Week. ( )tir intention tlii' 'i-ason i' to i-h a.r eijuipli lely the ITies- 
'ilioli. oi- parl'anieiit-hoU'e o!' tia- In.iIlH) .\readians. which we had al- 
ready parti, dly exe.ivated. The Tlie"iliou eive- U' an example of a 
hlreek puhlie huihline of .in i-ntii-ily new type, .'kilftilly adapted to 
the purpo.-e lor whii h It w ili-'iened : it' eoluniii' radiate from the 
I eiiti'e. 'o a- to oh'ti'iii t U' little a' po"ih|e the view fi’om all parts of 
the hoii'c. t\ hile they -till pri-'i-rt e m tin ii- plan the lines jiarallel to 
the 'ides of the huildiiie in i e"ita!ed I'y the .'ti m lure of it' roof. -Mr. 
!)i ii'on and .Mi. Jlalher an- in eh.irai "I the e.xi .i\ ation', and thev 
liopi al'o to ti 't once inoi'e the po'-ihility o!' any liirtlier topo- 
ei-.i] hii al di'ciiveric' in the neiehhorhood oi' the .\eora. when theehief 
l.indmark' liata- already heen li\ed liy onr ]ire\ion' work. 

PubLicATiON OF THE Repout. — .\n ela h, , rate I'l port upon the important 
excavation' uiidertaken.it .th -aalopoli.' hy tnemlier.' of the P>riti'h 
Sehool at .Vtheii' dttrine the hi't thn-e year' Ini' iieeii |inhh'hed under 
the alt'pii e- of the I lellellie Soeiety 'I’hl Vol U ll |e eonsi 't i lie of SomO 
two hundred jiaee' lolio. fully illu'ti iied w ith plaii' and an hitei tund 
drawin-.'s. i' i"Ued to ineniher.s of the Hellenic Soeietv and to 'Uh- 
seriliine lihr.irie- in lieu of tin ordin.iry is-ueof the Jdurri'd nf ILU. iuc 
Si.ikTus. of which Iio \olntne wa.' pnldi-hed in IS'.l’i. — .P/e/i. .Tan. 20. 

Mr. Loring's Protest.— M r. William l.oriin:. in a letter from Athens 
]iuhlt>ln.d in the . P/e /<// e/a (.XliLT. -It. 'ai\'e' his rea-oiis lor liatdntr 
ehauLre'l h>' tormer vieW' coneerniiiL' the ilate 'if the theatre at .Meeal- 
opoli' and tor haviny adopted Ur. Iterjifelih' theorv in op]iO'ition to 
thatofMr. T-lrin-'t (lardiier. He/ j.roti-'t' ayain.st the fact that his 
name was printe.l aloiia'ide of Mr. Hardne-r'' after eha]i. ivof the laih- 
lii-ation on the " h.xi .uaitioH' at Mea.ilopolis. >inee hehad tvithdrtiwn 
his sienaTure while the jiroot ot the ehajiter wa' still in his hands. A 
more rc' ent vi-it to MeLMlopo]i> and a more 'ean-hina examination 
had eomunei/il 1dm that the ehiet araunieiit tor his teirmer ojnnion 
w as Weak. i. r.. a dilhrenee of tei Ltin jne hetween the 'eats of the thea- 
tre and the lower 'tej/' ot the ni i-_dihoriny hnildincr. tin- ■■ The-silion. " 
M hat hail -eemed a diti'erenee of teehni'ine now aiija-ared onlv a dif- 
lereiiee in tin- doyree t" wldcli the -tone had heen worn and w eath- 
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ered. Hr. Gardner's other armrment. mainly epi.araphical. he never 
took much account of. An inscri]>tiun on one of the seats, which Hr. 
Gardner Jate^ from the miildle of the 4th century, very soon after the 
fciundatiou of Heualoiiolis, Mr. Luring thinks may have heeu much 
later, alli.iwing time for a fcirnier theatre, on a higher level and i ueval 
with the ijfii'ij- steps of the '' The:;.-^ilion " jiortieo — Dr. Dorjifeld’s the- 
ory. — AtJitinij.nii. Aug. d. 

Prof. Dorpfeld's Views. — In the MittJi. AtJmi. pi. Ho, si[.j Prot. 

W. Durpteld l.irielly states his disaureenient with the views of K. Gard- 
ner relative to the theatre at Heealopoli^ and the stave ol' Greek thea- 
tres in general. Dur[)feld still hold- to his helief that tliere never was 
a raised logeion hefore the .skene. A more detailed treatment of the 
matter is promised. 

MYKENAI. — Excavations have heen renewed hy the Greek arclueo- 
logical society. The report of Sept. '10th states that the excau'ation of 
the last tholos tomh ha^ been lievun. Hear it were found three new 
chaml ler tombs. A variety of ol noct^ of gold, terracotta and stone have 
l.ieen tound. — 'Ap\aio\nyiKij. LSUd. p. 1 1 4. 

OLYMPIA, — In the AixhoiAii'ji'-dicr Anzi.ii/er, lSy3, 4, p. 197 scp, J, Six 
returns to the Eastern Pediment at Olymiiia. and sujiport.s ( with some 
modiricatipns) the views expressed by him in the Journnl of HeVenk 
■Sivdi/:?. X. [>. hS tf. 

OLYMPIA. — Zeus-Sosipolis. — So-sipolA in Olympna (Pans, vi, 20, 2) is 
cliscu.ssed by C. Piobert in the MWh. Athea., xvni. p, 37 scp (cut). 
Sosipoli.s is identified with Zeus, and his connection with Eilethyia 
(Pans. VI, 2i), .3 ) point.s to a local legend of the birth of Zeu.s. The 
saiietuaiy of Sosipoli.s was close behind the exedra of Herodes. 

PAROS AND ANDROS-Inscriptions. — In the Mitth. hut. {Athen. Ahth.). 
xviii. p. 7 sq., E. Pernice publishe.s Liscriptiom froni Andros and Paros. 
The fifteen Andrian in.scriptions are chiefly sepulchral and dedica- 
tory. One mentions several Gretan cities, one is a corrected copy of 
the decree published l>y IVeil. Mitth.. i, [i. 239. Of the two Parian 
inRcri[)tion.s the first is a late sejnilchral in-cription. the second records 
the contributions of a thiasos of hetairai for the repair or establish- 
ment of a sjiring. altar and thahmos of the ,goddess. This hdairui- 
inscrtpiioii of Paros is further di-cussed by E. Haass (p. 21 sq.). The 
goddess Sistro worshipped by the thiasos is identified with Ajflirodite, 
perhaps with Aphrodite Pome. 

RHODES-Chronology of Rhodian inscriptions. — H. Holleaux has a short 
paper with this title in the Purue de Philohrjle (April-.Iune. 1893), He 
says : " The complaint has often rightly heen made that the chron- 
ology of the Ehodian inscriptions is still too uncertain and confused. 
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Lately an unex}icctecl di.scovery was made by M. Hiller von Giirt- 
ringon and published by Prof. Mommsen (in i\\o Silzung-ib. ot the Ber- 
lin Academy; ; this was the decii)hermg of perhaps the only one of 
the Pvhodian inscription.-^ that is exactly dated.’’ This furnishes the 
foundation of M. Holleaux’s pajier. 

The largest and one of the mo-^t important of the Rhodian inscrip- 
tions is one published liy Mr. Baton in the Bull. Corr. Hellen.. where 
beneath a dedicatory formula is a li't of some five hundred proper 
names in four columns. This inscriptii^n he duljs A, and on account 
of the word 'PoigaZa. which designates the biennial fetes in honor of 
the Roman people, it cannot be anterior to the year 201, and is proba- 
bly more recent than 107, when the first year of quiet began. In 
determining its ago more exactly, it i:^ necessary to glance at the dated 
inscri]itioir read by M. Hiller von Giirtringen. cut in honor of a 
Rhodian citizen delegated as ambassador to five distinguished Ro- 
mans, among whom were L. Murena and L. Lucullus, which jjlaces it 
between the years 82 and 74. At the close of this inscription the 
Rhodian sculptor Ploutarchos, son of Heliodoros. has signed his name. 
Isow the signature of Ploutarcho.s and his brother Demetrios had 
already been read on two pedestals discovered some years ago, below 
two inscriptions published by Loewy as Nos, 194 and 193, or a) and 
/3) ; also in a third inscription y), tlie name of one of them should be 
restored. Therefore the three inscriidions, a, /3. y. are about contem- 
porary with von Gartringen’s monument, and belong to the early 
years of the first century. Now inscrijdion A shoirld be dated to very 
nearly the same time as y on account of the appearance of some of the 
same names in both, but it is somewhat later, l^ecause the sons of two 
of the persons enumerated in y appear in A. Other arguments agree 
in assigning to inscription A about the date 50 B. c., or rather a few 
years before. 

The clo^e of the fir.-^t half of the first century having been estalj- 
li.shed for A. M. Holleaux proceeds to group around it the greatest 
possible numljer of other inscriptions. Among other imjjortant 
results, it is found that not only did the atelier of the sculptors Plou- 
tarchos and Demetrios, sons of Heliodoros, flourish contrary to received 
opinions in about 80 b. c.. but that other sculptors of the Rhodian 
school nourished at the same time, such as the two Epicharnios 
(Epicharmos of Soloi and Epicharnios of Rhodes, hi^ son). Charinos 
of Laodicea, Theon of Alexandria, and his collaborator, Demetrios of 
Rhodes, son of Demetrios. 

The chronology of the Rhodian sculptors is thus c;uite modified. 
The sculptors here cited really lived on the average about a century 
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later than is snp[)osed by Loewy {Bildhaucmuchrift.). This discovery 
may not contradict the theory that the ]>eriod of greatcr^t activity of 
Ehodian scul])ture tvas during tlie second century. l>ut it sliotts that 
if was still tlourishing during the tif't half of the first century. The 
date of the Laocoon would vary by about a century, acrordinu to cer- 
tain identifications of names in the in.scriptions with the- person and 
geneiiloev of Athanodoros, son ot Agesandros. one ot its sculptors. 
The writer then proceeds to establish a synchronism l>etween A and 
Seven other inscri[)tiuns, and make.' interc'tiuu remarks regarding 
three Pdiodian functionaries mentioned with the titles ilye^wv m 
Kai'i'oi', ilyefiuiv evrl Kapias and ayijxwv lirl Ai'Kias. 

The tradition, founded entirely on a text of the rhetorician Aris- 
tides. that when the Ehoilians reached tlie lu-ight of their power they 
possessed the island of Karpathos. and that they long retained posses- 
sion of it, has l;ieen contirined by some in.scriptions found at Karj.at- 
thos itself, where some names occur which are also to be found in 
inscription A. 

SALAMIS. — In the isle of Salamis some very ancient tombs have 
come to light, which are thought to belong to the warriors who [ler- 
ished in the famous battle with the Persians. Signor Kavvadias has 
gone to visit them. — Atheinewiix. Oct. 14. 

In the M'lUJi. Atlicn.. IShS, p. 208. srp, A. Korte publishes Jrtsc/'ip/iOtis 
fro'nx Mafotlioa and Salamis. The one from Alarathon (Be'i) is on an 
altar with a relief representing two standing draped females. It 
reads : X-ipa IlapayoVoi' CL’xV BeSiy. Date, second century b. c. 

The three from Salamis are short and apparently of little interest. 
ThcV read; 1) KrK]/\.ci,8o/W[lMiyjpi] rovcriovC?) Ovripl^lJ-ixyjOivTa IcrTittS, 
2) BoiSior Koxrfj.ias. o) 't’/nViyo? OlrxXov KvOaOtjvaitvs. 

SPARTA. — The excavations by the American School at Sjiarta in 
1893 are reported in a previous number of this Jocenal (vol. Viii. [i. 
410. si.p). In connection with them we would call attention to the 
article on The Tii[jo<jraji]iy of Sparta, by Dr. Crosby, [lubii.'lit-d in the 
same numlier (p. l-y-ia, -q.)- 

STRATOS. — From Stratos, in Akarnania, AI. Joubin reiiurts the dis- 
covery. besiiles the remains of an ancient temile. of the single archaic 
inscrijition in genuine Akarnauian dialect that has hitherto come to 
liglit. — Athcn.. .Tune 14. 

THORIKOS. — The excavations of the Clreek Arclucologieal Society 
have unctivered remains of buildings the pmrpose of which i.e not yet 
clear. Fragments ol va^es similar to those found at Hissarlik and 
AIvkenai liave I wen found. — ’E^? 7 p,€pis 'XpxawXnyiAj. 1893, p. 176. 

THYRREION. — A. X. Skia,s publishes inscriptioms from Thyrreion in 
Akarnania in the ’ApxatoXoyiKip 1893. p. 30, sq. The tirst 
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inscription is a record of tlie sale of some propertj' by imblic officers. 
The five remaininij inscriptions are sepulchral. 

VELESTINO. — At Velestino in Thessaly were found ; — 1) a grave-stone 
in the form <jf a naiskos. The relief reju-esents a draped female hold- 
ing in her left hand her garment, an<l with her right taking something 
from a box. Excellent preservation : work of the fourth century. 2) 
Grave-stone. In the upper part, bust of a beardless youth. Inscription 
©eoSoipe ’Apto-ro^eVoi'S )(aLpe. d) Grave-stoile with in>Crij)tions : 
©€o8ulpor[(/)] I’crec Se 5(DT?;pp(09 and 'Hyj;o-ui'8ptt &€oS<apov ^alpe.’ — E^r;pepis 

Ap)(aLoXoyLKyj, lS9o, Jj. 10/. 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE IN GREECE. — Under the auspices of the 
Managing Committee of the British Scho<.)l at Athens there has 
been prepared for publication an elab(jrate work on the above 
suliject, consisting of illustrations of existing examples of architec- 
ture and inconography in Greece, principally ecclesiastical, from 
the fourth century onwards, with ilcseriptions of the same, In' Mr. 
R. \y. Schult7, a travelling student in architecture of the Royal 
Academy. lSS7-d9, and Mr. Sidney H. Barnsley, architect, both lately 
students of the Britisli School at Athens. In a suiiplement will be 
given drawings of some of the churches of Salonica. The authors 
claim that this will be the first exhaustive treatment of this most im- 
portant subject. It represents the result of nearly tAvo years" travel 
and labour in Greece, and of many months’ labour at home in AVork- 
ing up the material. In addition to full and detailed draAvings of 
buildings Avhich had been briefly and incompletely illustrated in such 
works as those of M. Couchaud. of Me.-^srs. Le Bas and IVadelington, 
of M. Blouet, and of Messrs. Texier and Pullan, a large mass of fresh 
material has been collected, and coloured drawings of the tine mosaics 
and marble Avork in the church of Daphne, near *Vthens, and in the 
monastery church of 8t. Luke of Stiris, between Livadia and Delphi, 
are iiOAv puldishcd fir the first time. .Some fine churches in various 
parte- ol Greece, whi./h hac e not hitherto been 2 >ublished, are also in- 
cluded in the Avork. — Atlica.. -June 17. 

MEDIAEVAL FRANKISH MONUMENTS.— The Avell kiioAVii French arch- 
aeologist, G. Schlumberger. has contributed to the Auii da rnonioaeuts 
(lS9o, Xos. 3o, si jq.) a series of painers on the records of the French in 
Greece durina the Middle Ages (^Son centr-s tt Jloniimeiits de lu Grcce 
Fraihyii-^e aa Mi^icn -Ipc). Although mainly historical this study 
siieaks of the ruins of the feiulal castles and of the coinage of these 
French rulers Avho Iielonged to the tloAver of the French nobility. 
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SECULAR BYZANTINE ART.— G. Mayrogiannis in the '^^•pxai- 

oXoyLKt'j. 1t 93. p. 22 sq. writes of the secular ^painting of the Byzantines. 
Byzantine art was not confined to sacred subjects, though the secular 
paintings haye come down to us only in description and miniature. 
Portraits, hunting and fishing scenes, and historical paintings were 
numerous. The fiist extant notice of secular paintings is in a letter of 
St. Xeilos. a contemporary of Chryso.stom, in which hunting scenes, 
etc., are mentioned. Under Justinian mosaics were made represent- 
ing secular subjects, but in the ecclesiastical style. Under the empe- 
ror llaurieius (5S2-602) battle-pieces are recorded. Under Theoi)hi- 
lus ^ectihir art flourished even more, while under the iconoclast rulers 
in gen(-ral. art wa-: confined to secular subjects. Paintings made at 
the conj.mand of llanuel and Andronicus Comnenus are known Ijy 
de^CTi[)tion. Caricature also flourished in Byzantine times. In the 
old churches at llistra portraits of Manuel Lascaris and two Pahcologi 
are still [ireserved. It is eyident that Byzantine secular art was clifl'er- 
ent from the sacred art of the time, and formed an important element 
in Byzantine life. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN IVORY. — Mr. G. Schlumberger has presented to the 
Acad. d. hue. a yery ancient Christian iyory. The scul}iturecl front rep- 
resents an apostle [.ireaching before a crowd of auditors in the costumes 
of that period. It is perhaps Saint Paul preaching to the Gentiles. 
These persons are grouped under the gate of a miniature town of 
which the principal edifices yery different in form are figured in re- 
lief, peiDpled with little spectators who are listening to the preaching 
of the saint from their windows and lialconies. This iyory. which 
yery [irobably adorned some Itishop's chair, possesses .-till further in- 
terest in the peculiar dic-po.sition of the edifices, the apparently inten- 
ti'Uial irregularity with which they are arranged side by side, the 
lack (if symmetry, the strongly characterized yariety in their forms 
and tlie [iresence of a huae central portico semi-circular in shape. All 
these I'ircumstauces go to jiroyo that the arti.-t wisheil to represent a 
[lai'ticular city, and jirobably a well-known city attliat. Jlr. Ducliesiie 
thinks that the body of a young man half-falling from an ujien win- 
dow, points to the story of Iconium and the young man who fell from 
the window while aslee]). He sees also in the figures of a young wo- 
man and her mother on the other side of the iyory a reference to the 
legend of Theida, the young girl of Iconium who wa^ so absorbed by 
the preaching of St. Paul tliat her mother could not drag her from the 
window. — Chroiii'jiu da ArU, iS'Jo, No. 12. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — Column of Arcadius. — In the JaJwhuch d. k. deni. 
Arch. Inst.. 1893, p. 231 sq., J. Strzygowski writes of The Colanm of Ar- 
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cadhis in Constantinople (11 cuts). This column stood on the seventh 
hill of the city, called Xerolophos. It was erected A. d. 403, but the 
statue of Arcadius was not placed upon it until 421. It was injured 
several times by earthquakes, and finally removed in 1719 all but the 
pedestal and one stone of the shall. These parts are carefully des- 
cribed. The pede.stal is now visible on but two sides. The reliefs are 
almost entirely gone, but douldless represented the emperor, to whom 
the provinces are paying allegiance in presence of soldiers or the like. 
The spiral reliefs of the shaft ai'e gone with the shaft itself. Drawings 
by Sandys (1611)) and Ilelchior Lorch (l-I-IT— 59] give an idea of the 
general ajqtearance of the columns and the character of the sjiiral re- 
liefs. Both drawings are puldished after earlier publications. The 
reliefs reiu'esented the deeds of the emperor. The column of Theodo- 
.sius is also discussed and a drawing of it published after Ducange, 
CoaA. Christ. I. p. 79. This column was erected a. d. 3.3(i, and removed 
about A. D. l-iiJO. The Column of Arcadius was in many respects an 
imitation of this, which stood on the second hill of the city, called 
Taurus. Attention is called to the drawing in the Louvre (Menestrier. 
Colu.iiinu Theocloiiana, etc., 1702 ; Banduri, Anoai/iai Antiquitatnni Con- 
■stantiiiopolis ii, talc 1. ; d Agincourt. idcalpt. pi. xi). representing reliefs 
from one of these columns, and a fragment of relief in the museum at 
Constantinople is pul.dished. which appears to be a part of the spiral 
relief of the column of Arcadius. 

PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 

NEW LAW REGULATING ANTIQUITIES AND WORKS OF ART.— The new 
law ati’ecting the custody and ^ale of objects of artistic or historic in- 
terest in Italy which has lieen submitted to the Chamber of Deputies 
is a stringent measure. It orders all .-uch objects to be catalogued, for- 
bids their removal without the [)eriuission of the Minister of Instruc- 
tion. and directs their cu.stoilians to intorni the Minister of any re'pairs 
that may be necessary. Special juovisions are made for sale within 
the kingdom, expropriation, etc. The exjiortation of such articles can 
be eifected only with the consent of the Mini>try. and on pavment of 
an ex]iort duty ot !•) ptw cent., the duty being calculated on the value 
declared by the eX[)orter, or. in case ot contest, on the valuation bv 
ex])erts, chosen, one liy the State and one by the owner, with a[>peal 
to a third nominated l)y the two, ami when this fails, to the President 
ot the local tribunal. The State will have power to ac([uire anv desired 
oliject at the price declared by the owner, on declaring within thirty 
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dav; its intention to acquire, tlio [lurehasL to On etil ctcd tvithiii three 
niontli' from the date of the deelaration. except in tlie ^a.-e tvliciv the 
State inar mmueiitarily not he in a condition to laiv. tvheii the llin- 
ister may suspend the cuini. lotion of the purchase tor rive yea]a. if the 
a[i[ii' 0 [iriation made tor the [lUiqiOse will sUtiice withiii the term as- 
'iyned. The hnv dues not apjily to works executed within lifty years. 
Tile [irovi-irm- witli reaard to excavation cover ahno't every iniauiu- 
ahlc Loutinueucy, aivina tlic State ahsolute control, with power to ac- 
quire treJsnre-n'ove at di-i retion. and iirqio-iny heavy ]>eiialtic- fur all 
infriuaeiueuts oi the 'tatute. — Eix. Poit. iMay 4. 

ORPHEUS ON ITALIAN VASES. — In the JnJniiiiiJi d. I. d. And. In-it. 
viii (L''i:':yi. Xu. h. jL litl siq., E. Kuhnert discusses Xf/iyin oj Luotr 
Italy. Thcise vase-jatintinys in tchicli < iridicus is req 'resented in the 
lower world exhibit him as an iuteree.ssor for the dcail. .riometiuies 
the deceased plead.s for hinwelf. One series of repre-eiitation.s is de- 
rived from an Attic original in which Herakles and Kerlieros formed 
the center. Another series diows the clift'erence hftween the initia- 
ted and the uninitiated in the lower world, the Danaides I'eina ty],icul 
reqii'esentatii ms of the uninitiated. The connection cA the.-e va.se-j atint- 
inys witli the (.Uqihic mysteries is .-howii liy their evident relation to 
the Orphic inscriptions on gold tablets. — Jovr. IIJl. St., iii. [i. 1T2. 
114; Kaibcl. Lin'r. 'jr. Sic'dluc U Italh.K'. rOd. f'dri. 

TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. — Heinrich 'W'olfrlin writes of the ancient tri- 
unqilial arehes in Italy in the li' ptrint'iuin jur Kn min dyni.iidaijf. lisijo. 
p. 11. sq. The purpose of the article is to point utit the [larallelisin 
liotweeii lioiiian and renais.-ani.e anlntecture. The an hec of the two 
ejioeh' afiurd the hi.-st opq.'ortunity for cmiparison. Roman arches 
in Italy arc ile-criheil. and tlie ja'oyrc'.s is .'liocvn ifemi the aivh at 
AO'tii ( L'd i;. i.c ) throuyh the areli of the Gavii formerly at AVrona. the 
ai'i li ot litU'. the ardj at Tlc-neventtitn. tlie arch of Trajan at -Vm cma 
au'l the areli of AlareUs Anreliu.s formerly in Koiue. to the anih of 
Septimius .Sewerus. As in the renaissance, three ['criods are .sem ■ 
fh'st a time i >1 {'reparation, ol early art, a second or i las-ical {'i riod. and 
tinally a ]ieri"il in whiclj the fediny lor lorm is dulled and wc.dien.al. 
corrcsj'i'iidina to tlie h.iroquc style o! tlie .seventeenth eeutiirv. The 
article i- illu-tr.ited tvith fotir small cuts. 

ALSENO. — Eacavations at the terramara. — Siy. Hcotd c ilitiaued in IMJo 
his e.xi-.iv.itious begun in Ispri at thi.s terramara. I'lu- earlier excava- 
tions {Ant. d. IsUd. ]i. U.dT ; PmU. di p.iktii. It. xviJi. ji. 24o) had 

determiued tiie limit' of the terramara. It is imw certain that, though 
it heloiics t" the class oi hill iernt mn rc it lias all tlm eliaracteL'i'tics of 
tlio.se ol the {'lain : for it is ({Uad.rilaterul in sha{ic. is .siuTounded hv a 
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ditch which encircle^ tlie dyke and lia^ mi the iiiterinr the jialaiitta. oi' 
row of jiile.s .-rtuck clo-^e tnyether in the yroiuid as a defense. Tlie last 
excavations were directed mainly 'O a.s to cut thnmeh. tran^ver'cly. 
the south .side- and observe clearly the arcincoloaical ^tratmn that had 
formed lietween thei)iies. eonino.sed a^ twual of <.'havcoa]. a?lic>. hninau 
and i-eyetable remains, and industrial jirodiu t- in hroiwe. horn and 
terracotta. On the lelt of it was the dyke which de'ceiid.-r gently to 
the .south on the inner .Ode of the ditch, w hile on the north it lean.^. 
with a vertical front, ag.iin.'t a line of darker earth, a certain sieii of 
the woollen structure so well known 'iucerro'i Piaorini wrote or it in 
1SS3 {Tti-rauiara in GiAlnnt: lU.I jk dd a The arclia o- 

logieal stratum i- ilivided liorizoutally. tlirouelioiU it' e.xtent by a 
band i.if earljonized wood which is a Tiire si.un of a rir-t and earlier 
level oit whieh the cahins were jilai. ed. Tin jei d a' rai'ed aid a 
new row of piles erected when tlie refuse ii.id .ic'einnulated to the jioiut 
of ofistruction. and tracc.s still remain of the loriucr jailes and their 
cross-]iieces. A lai'ce nuinher of objects were found, all ty])ical of 
the lironze a^e. There wo' a arcat < plain iiy of laide lerr.ii ottas U'Ually 
hadly Cooked and not turned, decorated with eords in. relief, ]>u~Lcd 
clown with tlie fiiiyeis. and ivith liaiidles ci.iijnuou to the toiTamare 
These excavations are further proof of the uniform ' liaracter or the 
terramare wherever thev are touiid. — d. .SV.vo/, Is'-)-!, pp •2-V2 d-I-1. 

ALBACINA=TUFICUM 'Umbria . — The.Vod . bM.i:.;. pp. 134. Sip,). eliroiii- 
cles the di.scovery of ruins at Albucina bi-hinainc to tlie llomau eity oi 
Tuficuni. The exact site' ot the disei.ic'cry is uoout two kil. iroiu .f.!' n- 
cina. and there had hccn tcnnid In-re in the pU't a number ot aucioui- 
tii.s — seiiljiture.s, areliite'diiral remain.s. and e'peeially inscriptmii'. 
The ai’eliiteetual remains reeeiitly lotind speav tiiat in Roman time' 
there existed lure ptihlie buildiiia' oi coU'iderabli.- 'iz, ;ind b. aiity. 
prolia’oly eneireliny the ancient forum, llii' . onjecture is conuraifd 
hy the (iiseovcrv of iu'crijuious. lu-arly all honorary, wld'-b mii't I.avc 
hm-ii placed on the ba'C' of 'tatuc-'. This fovu-n WU' 'Urrouniicd bv 
]ioi‘tieoi's, i\'liich iiA’i'c still scc-ii cany ’.n tic Cl nun \ o\ ml ao'iob. 
vdlo wrote’ t 1 am Sfjii'ii:' It-'hcn, in Wilicll he .tl'O 'jiealv' o. t.ie 

lioiioi'arv .'t.ituc' and tlcir iiisi riptioii' 11c noiiorai'v i ici ri i it loii' 
that liave now ciamc to lipht are all fracm ‘iit'up . liie one exeejaioii 
is one to b. Fnh iU' Platni.inii'. iutim Uc iricid .oul la l.itivi oi >i oti- 
mius iS./Vt. I'Us. wlc'C danchter PLiutilla iiiarvic.i b aracaila. 1 •ri’.muie 
liim an enornicui' dot. siiHieieut. 'ay' Iho < a iU'. im fi!t_\ 'piei n-. 
The names of hoth father and dauchter weic atterward' olliii.illy 
erased frmn all iu'eriptioii' : ic-nce tin import. ucc oi thi' in'crijitiiau. 
which preserves Ijoth name' in lull. It read' : 
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C • FVLVIO C • F ! QVIR • PLAVTIANO I PR - PR • C-V • COS • M • AD ; 
SVMPTOINIL " P PATR FAMIL ■ NECESSARIO M • NN • AVGG ■ 
SEVE ' RI-Et'-ANTONINI-DI : CATO • NVMINI • AEOR (.-iCi I PATRI- 
PLAVTILLAE AVG ■ OMNIVM PRAE ; CEDENTIVM • PRAEF ' EXCEL- 
LENTISSIMO D D P ' 

Thf JutL of the iii^rri|itiun is li'o a. d.. and the monument wa.' 
ertetioi hy t]ii- D ei.urion- of Tutioum at the public ex[iense. It is 
hi I'l. ~hio'. 11 ihc.t Plalitiami? boloimeil to the tribe tluirina. ami that 
luh name Caiu^ and not Publius, a^ conjectured by Wilmans. or 
ImuU'. a' I oii jei tui'ed by INluri elli. 

ASCOLI. — Greek bronzes. — -Mr. Geofl’roy. director ot the Ecole Fran- 
,ai'e ..t Rome, ivrite' that Prof. Rarnabei has shown to the Acrmhinia 
'k' Ife'u' two ifayiiieiits of tlie handles of a bron/e vase, representing 
a bull .Qid a lione's. of extremely beautiful archaic work and with an 
ailiiiirabli; [vitina. The fragment' of the vase, together with theiso of 
the tri[iod which held it. were discovered near Ascoli. not far from 
tin- Adriatic. Mr. (icoifroy announces that there have often been 
found ill this region beautiful fraanients of t'ronze vases. Greek works 
iiiidoiiTtr-dly, which the Tarentines imported in exchange I'or the 
ivool that tliey needed in their dyeing industry. The director of the 
Kn-,h. (h: Rout al'O writes that the Sultan has made a [iresent to 
the Pope of the inarbh. bearing the iuscrijition of Albericu-. bishi>[i of 
Phrvain. at the beginning of the iii century. This Greek iii'cription 
lias bi-eri known for a lone time; it is itf great value and of high 
im[iort,m''c for Christian archieology. — ChnniiijH': (Jt- d/'Cj, isQ.'!, Xo. 12. 

BERTARINA. — Pre^j'storic station, — At Veechiazzano. near Fculi, exca- 
vations ,ire taking plai e in tin- j.rehistorii -tatiou of Hertarina, tvhere 
ru’le potti.ry and stone weapons have been disinterred. — Aflitnu'inn. 
Atm 12. 

BOLOGNA. — Italic Tombs and Stele outside Porta S. Isaia. — In the prop- 
erty of ( ourit Grahiiiski a half kilometre outside Porta .F. T-aia. some 
It, dll' nininent- ot tlic \ illauova tyjic were aia identall v found, 
Kai h eoiis;s’:iil o' a siniple doliuru, which in --omc casi_'' contained 
-mall v.i-i - and .i tew iiliulae At a ei'eater ilejuli ol' four metre- was 
a toiiili I oiitaniing fictile va~i ~ with deeji geumetrie ornaiuent-i and 
oi’oiizi-- Xe.ir It w.is toiind a saiid'tone stele in tlie form of areetan- 
gulariip]iU- -nrmounted hy au elliptieal di-k on wliieh a rosette is 
eai'ved Ihi- -tele is similar to one tciiind at S. ( tiovanni in Persii eto. 
''iill aiiotii' r sti le wa- found at S (dovanni in Persiceto, in the 
-h.piL ot a xoaiion whose face looks mure like a mask than a human 
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[Th(‘;;e two steles a])]iear to me <it' .-^ueli unU'Ual interest t'nat I take 
the liberty of iii'erting a few remarks. The ellii.tieal eli-k eiiclo.'e' 
sun-ray^ rather than a rosette The rayswhieli are pi'Uiteil at tlie eiiel 
radiate from a eeiitral eiivle of irreaular 'ha]ie whieh i' 'O daiuaaeel 
that it is not yiossiljle* to say whether or no ii euel(_)'e'd a liuni.in Iteael. 
like a I lathor he.id. To iny mind thi- 'te-le i' a el,_ar mda ataai o! 
sitn-worsliip. The eign:^ of Eayi'tian iiittuenee are still more visible 
in the so-called j'l'iirioii stc le. It is (leaily the rojii-ndir lioii of a 
mummy. The iaee is the re])roiUi< tion of a curved imisk. the head i.s 
swathed and has a band abemt the forehead — a 'ceciiui iiarid abuve 
the shi.ulders and a third at the middle W i- have here wliaf corres- 
ponds to the Pheeniedan anthropoid 'areophaai. In i.rith 'telt-s the 
intluenee of Euypt seeios to be iinlircet. peih.i[i~ throuiii tic i’ho ui- 
cians. In the third stele, with the sun-disk rc'tine on it- ~.immit. the 
sun idea has apparently vanished. At lca~t. Its decoration n a 'erie- 
of lal.iyriiithiue l.irokeii zie-zaL's. — A. k. Fi:oi'iii.\(,iiA\i. .li;.J 

Two other steles found at Bologna are here published foi the pjet 
time and ililler from those jUst deseriiied m having human and animal 
figures of the rudest Italic style, together 'Mth a rather tasteless dei o- 
ration of rosettes and lotus volutes. 

Italic tombs found in the Rovagnoli field — Jlceiilai' excai-atioH' on thi- 
pro]ierty re.sulted in the iliseovery of '24 Italic- tomi'~ in an at' a of 14 
hy Ii metres. i h' tlie'c twenty wei-e for i reioatioii andi :our mr inliu- 
niation. Toinh Mo, IP was one oi' the ric.-hc-'t and a brief note of Us 
Contents will show sutiieieiitly the kiicl of oh|e< t' louiid. It- -ite -w.i- 
indicated by a formless iiiece i.if liiuesioue at a depth of '2 -JO met : a 
Second [liece ajipeared at a depth of l pi nc-t. belc-w tin- rii-'t . while 
a third was fnind at a still greater depth .\ bout one nn ;r> below tlii' 
lowe.st stone there ajipearc-d a .str.itum of ilctini: over tic- areas of the 
tomb, two metres 'puai’e. The orignnl wood,, ii '-ox iichoiim tin 
more ])ree'iuus objei ts h.td le-it merely .i laib.iuie m - idunin b./hind : 
within its original area wa' th.e terr.u-otta o^-uary lontamiim the 
biunied bone-s : the remains of two double-bellied lionl.ie. ot' tom 
double lozanaed fibulae. iVe. (In reiiioviiie the ossuary Tnerc appeareii 
two hoi'se-bit~ of bi'onzi- with ends pieri ed e f/"; and ihioi-.itid ill 
zig-zae. and also some thirty pieces e>t thin hi-ou/e-pl.ite- whieh origin- 
ally formed jairt of the lioi’se's head-]>ie' e Theri- cvere al'o two 
liroiize knives; two iron kiiive-' ; a sphere of ahi's p.iste, ,i tinely pr. - 
served ilouble-loz.iiiLie libula; an iiitere-'ting 'yinbolie hat^ ic-t ,il'o ni 
jierfeet preservation: two bron/e ( ist.ie d.ieoraleil with baicl' and 
rai.sed dots. ( Intside the limits of the box weiv; a hi-wiizej/o'./Ue- 
torio : a bronze sititla (fr.igmentj ; a eireular Uasiii with two 'eini-eir- 
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eular han'Ile-:. ilecorated in the centre with a lai’a’e umbilicus and 
ri-.stina cm a tri)»id with incurved lea-^ between which hana imitation 
acorns. Aniona the va'CS one only was well preserved — an askos ot 
red 1 a nil of a 'haiie new to Bolouna hut similar to one found in the 
archaic necropoli' of X'etulonia. — Binzio in Not. d. Scaci l^bd. [ip. 
177 - 1 UO- .;f dt/n /(., Alia. •') 

BOLSENA ' NEARi. — D iscovery of an Important Early Etruscan Necropolis. — 
About tliirtv-tive veai' aao ^oine di-aioveries were made a few kilome- 
ters from Bol'ena. and di-scribed by Golini. who commenced them, 
and liy Brunn. The toinlu then found evidently formed part of the 
necrojioli- of the ancient Volsinii (.see Bulkt. Ju-A., lodT. and IS.iSj. 
From the first toml> found by -Sig. Golini came the magnificent objects 
in aold and liroiue of the third century u. c now in the Etmico 

Gi'oioi'iono at the Vatican. Lately some further discoveries have been 
made at Baiaino. about two kilometers from Bol-eun. which should be 
cormected with the earliest finds. Thetomlis found are on the Guidotti 
pro[M rtv, and tlieir content-- belong to a considerably earlier date than 
the Golini t' mib. The aiiproai h of tlie first tomb was indicated by the 
unearthina of nuniereius eippi ot ninji'o in tlie shape ot shaits ending 
111 one or more cones. The tond.i measured about Gin. bi' 4 m, entirely 
excavated on a very friable red rock. Each of the Ion" sides was oc- 
ciiiULd Viv a bench leaviua only a narrow passaue between them. On 
these beuC'hc' Were I'Liced the sepulchral olijects, liut irregularly. 
Among the ol.ijei t- wa- an i.>riental bomliylios with red and black zones 
anil with running liares (? <. and fragment' of other vases of earh’ char- 
acter, (.if 1.110 1 III I'll with bands in relief, i.tr. In a second toiiili wi.-i'e found 
the four feet or jiih:rii of a funeral ’oed of alabaster. These feet are 
.oOm. liieh and f.irmed ol’ '(.-parate jiie -cs of beautiful Veined Veilterra 
alabaster. Well turned and held together by a strong iron bar. The 
dc.sieii ot the-e fi ct i- interesting and with 'trong and di-tiiict profiles. 
The Woollen framework wliich they sujiported ajpicars to have been 
decorated ivith tlnii 'triji' or bone jiut on in ogmA/'o .stvle. manv piece.s 
of ivhii h Were found in tlie earth. The funereal bed is .similar in char- 
acter to that in bone lound at Norcia and published bv Ifi'ipii in the 
^lohii nii.iifi Aiitii.lii. I. p. 232 . pi. 1 . — Act. (1. Sofi'i., 1.31.1.3. pp, () 4 — (j.s. 

CANOSA. — Statuettes AND FIGURINES. — Sig. J.itta [lublisfics in tlie A’G. 
<1 Sroci for l.N'.r; ( ji}>. ). the dcscri])tion of .some statuettes and 

tiguriiies in rclicl whicli belonged to the K.'/.m ivith white or tiolv- 
chri.iiiiatic i nl'inm so freipiently found in the tombs of (fanosa. 
Thc'C bclonu to a 1 oiiijiarativcly late date and are liaillv ristored. 
There- are: Two 'catcl vouths : two standing vouths — on cvHndrical 
base-; a seated .\;tenii'; 'our ^ ictorics : a youth leaning on a colon- 
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nette : three tvomen, standing ; a In.ir.se ; a ])rotoma of Medusa ; a 
prefcriculu in ; a rani's head ; two centaurs in relief. 

CASTELNUOVO. — At the lake settleiueiit of Ca^telnuovo Fogliani, iu 
the province of Piacenza, the usual constructions characteristic of an 
Italian ttrraninrn have been lound, with fragiueiits of rude jiottery, 
bronze knives, ends ot staas horii':. earthenware spindle-whorls, and 
other objects, all typical of the aae ot liroiize. — AlJien.. Aua. 12. 

CHIUSI. — Bronze wolf. — There has lately lieen found at Chiun, the 
ancient Clusiuin. a bronze head of a wolf, closely resembling in tech- 
ni(.|ue that of the celebrateil IVolf of the Capitol. As the former is 
manife^^tly of ancient Etruscan workmanship, it supjilie' a very strong 
argument against those who have maintained that the latter is of 
mediieval oriuin. t)n the other hand, the recent e.tamination of the 
Lion ol St. Mark lor jiurposes of repair ha- conclusively demonstrated 
that it was made in the xii or xiii century; it is composed of little 
pieces ot bronze lastencd on to a framework of iron — a mode of manu- 
facture far removed from tliat of the Etrusean. Fur the Venetian Lion 
see Vexici;. — Accnl.. Feb. 11. 

CONCORDIA SAGITTARIA. — New Inscriptions. — .Vn in'cri]ition suppo^ed 
to have been used in the found.ition walk of a ■ hureh at Mido and 
given in C. 1. L.. V, underXo. I'j2ilha> been re-di'eovei’ed and is to be 
corrected to read C • CALVENTIVS j C • F - CLA • FAVSTVS 1 SIBI • ET • 
SVEIS. The sjielling .seek jilaces tlie inscription in the lirst century 
of the em]iire. Another inscription re.id- : FI. Fii'hiinihi An'/nAiili i.f - 
n- milit Jii'htnoi'ii m \ F//"s .S-n.'/iconn ! /(mo.-s cics in.ctn te-iia- 

iiiciitiuii (ii'riiiit C'liiil ijini III (.<■ in'iijn'iii iiii^ I'nn fu! l^lll^l^. The name ot the 
militia of the JilCih/ii i- new. The date i- late, iprobably about the 
time of (,'on>tantine. — Ah/. A. lA.t;, pp. 21b-22:;. 

CORATO ' Apulial — Republican Coins. — D urina last .January near Corato 
some peasants found a small trea-tin.' of Roiuan eoin^ euii'i~tina of 
fifty denarii beloiiaing to twenty-six families. The mo't recent were 
coined lietweeii 723 anil 727 i'. i’. = 3)l-27 r.. c.. and the trea^urc mav 
have been hidden shortly alter the 'battle of Ae-tium. Seven only are 
dupliees and many are of unusual intercut. The families rejireo-nted 
are: Acilia. Antonia. .Viptilia. Calidia. Ciina. b'l.iudia. (foiisidia. Cor- 
nelia. Julia, Manlia. Marcia. Maria. Mucea, Xeria. Claulnia, Papia, 
Pinaria. Plautia, Poblicia. Rubria, Rutilia. Saufeia, Servilia. Titia, 
Tituvia, Vibia, — Xnt. A. Sriiri. l,su:’>, p. 212. 

CORNETO--TARQU1NII. — On re^umiua excavation- at Tanptinii, a 
iliscovery was made in the necro]ioli^. near the tomb called Ajl Bnruae. 
of two tomlis for cremation, iu one of which the o--uary eon-isted of 
a (Ireek paiitted vase, now broken into fragments. In two other 
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ehambt.reil tomlj.'. the vault? oi whieli were broken in. wa? found some 
[luinted [juttLi'y of ]ftru.~eo-f'aiiijianian art. Near the well-known 
tviriha ilJlt iji'/ht several other tonib- of the-?ame kind were itinntrthed. 
and. although they had already been riihal, the fraainent< of two 
Attic vaeCs Were found, wliich had e^capeel, [lerhap?. the neitiee of the 
dejired.itoi'-'. 1 roiii another tomb were recovered variult? object? ot 
pei'-Seinal ornament, eon.eij.ting chielly oijih ' jLt . earringj. and liead? for 
neekhc-e? ot the U'Ual tyjH?. — AtJun.. Aug. d. 

In the Johrb'it'h d. k. d, Arrh. Ind. fl.'^ho. p. 180. ?![.). E. Pernicc. in 
an article entitled 1i(hwy ithrec cuts), interi'i’et^ two jcenc? on a black- 
iigttreel amphora in the Mit'co Tartpiiniejc at Corneto. A wine or oil 
jeller i? dealing with a cuetorncr. Two email jtavC' in the jar.? are 
explained a.? ?i}ihon?. A ?iinilar ?iplion h .?eeu in a va.?e-[iaiuting 
(here [ntbli?hed') in the Museo Civico in Girgeiiti. 

A Museum. — Tltc town authoritie.? have l.iouglit the large and bi-auti- 
fitl Palazzo Vitellejchi in order to turn it into an Etruscan museutn. 
The palace, which ha? been undergoing reptiir?. i? one of tl e fine?t 
exarniilc? tif late Gothic civil architecture in thi? part of Italy. 

ESTE, — Mosaic pavement. — A piece of liuiuan mosaic jiaveinent has 
been, found on the Roniaro property. It i? mainly of black and white 
cube? I with a few red cube' I in geometrical form?, uiviug the effect of 
a rug. The only two unusual clc.sign? are a large ?tar of laurel leave? 
and a sene? i;f linear decimation? inter?] leitsed with arches, the [loint 
of junction of the line? lieing decorated with lance?. — Xot. d. Acn'-i, 
ISOM. pii. OAl-Aii;. 

FREGOSE (Venetiai. — Roman epitaphs and burial-ground. — A grou]i of 
Tlouian tomb)' found tiear Freuose, in tlie [irovince t)f Este. a])Yiear? to 
have been a ]>i'ivate burial-uround belonging to the family of the 
Bhittii. Tile ])rinci],al iii'cription found i? that of a centurion: L. 

libijfi/ji I , J , I'liiiui d idj CCidAOriO ) i{ Vj /is.// ) 

['•(']' C' Tills cijipu? i? decorated with the militarv 
emblem? of hi' rank and honor? — j>halerum. annillae. viti?. [larazo- 
niinn. rei-tangitlar shiell. leg-]iiecp. The inscrijition? show that he 
took [lart in the administration of the colony. Tliere wa' als)j tbimil 
an in'eription of a I'lntlin FnrlU^, ])rohal)ly a frecd-wonian. — XrA. d. 

Ac'iri. pp. 

FLORENCE. — An Italic tomb. — The mO't inqiortant of the discoveries 
maile on the oei.-asiou of tlie recent ih.'turhance? of the soil in 1he 
centre of Florence is that of an Italic sliaft-toiub, of which an account 
wa.? gii'eii at the time in tlie AtJitiacniii. it wa? found to eoiitaiii a 
vase of hlaek earthenware in the form of a double cone, which i? the 
charaeteri'tie tyjie ot the Villanova Inside the liurial jar 
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were a fihijJji with a hent bow, all in IragineiitH, anh the remains of 
two oilwr jiljtihi . the bow ornamanted with a small l)all or buttcat of 
amber. This cireumstaiicc. together with the aliseuee ot the eurveil 
razor which generally denotes the interment ijf men. jiroYes that it 
was a woman's t(jiub. Prof Milani is of o]iinion that this burial, dis- 
covered in a stratum below that of the cunstructions of Homan times, 
repre.sented by the mosai<- pavements found at the s.une time and 
[dace, is hut a remnaiit (if a whole neerupolis of the prehistijric popu- 
lation of the lui/ality where now 'ta.nd' I’loreuciA lie is lurtlier i ou- 
tirmed in this view by a consideration of a S'tuarc block of 'amhtone. 
liearing ijn two sides in relief a griifon and a li'an. Tle-c seulpturc' 

( found recently near the same sj»ot as the toml.i. ami hitherto supjioseil 
to be meilia vab hlilani lias now jiroveil to be KtrU'i/an. 'imilar reliefs 
of a lion raui[iant and of some deity being founil on the other two 
sides ( which were at first liiddeii from view by a luo'lern building i. -o 
that it can be proved the stone was a funereal A,l,. like that ediieil by 
Inghirami, and belonging to the sixth or liith eentury n. e. .\ 'tatiietti.* 
of bronze, also found near by — representing an nlol like tho'C olten 
lilaeed on tlio top of eandekibra, and sUi h as have beiui fouml in 
chamber tombs of th.e s.ime jieriod — stri.-rigtheiis the pi-obability ul' 
Prof. Milani's theory. — H.M.mir.TiR in Ail" n.i "m. .\ug. •'>. 

MANERBA 'VENEtiA' — A Roman Necropolis. — -V l .Manelba. a vili.ige on 
Lake (larda, who'C name is ih rived freui a tem'ple of .Minerva, rfig. 
Marehesini has carried mi excavation.- mi a reeently di-eovered Ro- 
man necropoli.s. The ino.st interesting' ohjeets were -oine tine red and 
black sVretiiie vases in fragment'. Many coins came to light d.itiiig 
from Augustus to Constantine II. — -Vet. il. Son-i. Is'-t:;. pp, 

MILAN. — Accessions to the Museum. — The King ot Italy In- lati ly 
given to the Arelueological iMuseitm ot Milan a large nundier ot 
antiiiue ohjeet.s whieh lielmigeil to tile crown. Altar-, eipjd and Ito- 
inan capitals. se]iulchi'al marhles and other decorative -tem.- ot tlie 
iMiddle .Vges and lleiiaissaiiee. form the emiteiit- ot the royal gilt. — 
C/i/'eiO(/ec dcs eh'ts. lAltd. No. 14. 

ORVIETO — One of the tmnhs recently uncovered in the I'nntni'la 
called Cannicella varies from the ordiiiary tmul's ot Imth the iioitherii 
and the southern ueero[iolis. It was huilt. a- u-ual. with largt 1 dock- ot 
well-worked tufa, laid without eemeiit. and had a deor tn the ea-t • Mi'd 
hv l.'id 111 ., and its lieighl was 'd.ln m. Rut wherein it varie- i- that 
the tula liloeks are laid so as to form two iiielined [ilaiie-, which meet 
at the summit and act a- a vault, there heing three eour-c - oT tula on 
each side. A second tmiih Immd near this' w.is ot the u-ual typi', ot 
verv archaic eharaeter. and had never heeii violated. It contained 
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two tufa benches, on one of which was the skeleton of the defunct, and 
on till- dtln.T the ino-it precious of the object.-^ belonging: to him. — Xot. 

(/. Scoti. pjr. 

ROME. — Lanciani’s topographical map. — Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani has 
hern encaged, cilice the year ISCo. in [irejiaring a plan of ancient 
Rome, ba^ed ttjion the most recent arclneological discoveries. Its 
completion lias been delayed from time to time as fresh materials 
were continually being brought to light: but the colla[iSe of building 
speculation now permits the publication to be eomnienced. under the 
aus[)i(.e' of the Royal Accndeniin iki Lined. The map will be in forty- 
si.K -heet'. on the scale of 1 to ]()!)(): and it i.s intendcl that not IcS' 
tluua 'ix sheets shall appear annually. In the order of publication, 
[niority will lie given to tho.se sheets which comprise district.s already 
fully e.xcavated. where there is little jirobability of any fre.sh discov- 
eries. The method adopted is to show, by five colors: (1) the streets 
of tlie modern i ity : r2< the monuments and ruins of the regal and 
re[iublican iieriods: (.'w those of imperial times; (4) underground 
remains, quarries, catacombs, Mithraic grottoes, etc. : and (5) springs, 
anucdui'ts, drains, and the bed of the Tilier. There will be included 
those monunieiits now destroyed, of which accurate information is 
recorded : and the .sites of famous works of art and inscri[itions. The 
altitude^ of the ancient and moilern city are abo to be marki-il in 
ditiereiit coloi’s. The publication i-- undertaken l.iy the Injuseof Ulrieo 
Hoeiili. of Milan, and the [irice of the entire work is S3o, or 8o a year, 
l(‘s- a discoum often ]icr cent, on jiaymeiit in advance. The first two 
parts li.ive iieeti already issued. The author jirojio.ses to aecompanv 
the plan with an ex}ilanatory l.iook. which will appear under the title 
■■ Storia degli ,'-^c,ivi di Roma." Thi.‘ book and [Ian will lie indi.s[ien- 
sablc to every .student of ancient Rome, and the [iricei.s -o e.'ctremelv 
moderate a.s to [lUt it within every .student's reach 

Casts of Greek Sculpture. — A new collection of casts of ancient 
.sculpture has now been established in Rome, on the ground floor of 
Ca-a Ihibbi. in the street leading to the Pc.irta San I’aolo. It consists 
at prc'cnt of -indi objert' .is illudrate the transition from the archaic 
[leriod of (freck art down to the period of Pheidias, Mvron. and Polv- 
klcltos file ehiet easts alre.idy exhibited comprise some of the me- 
tope- and -eul[)ture' of the Temple of Zeu.s at Olynpiia : a [lortion of 
the frieze and -ejme of the chief figure- of the tympana of the Parthe- 
non : the Athena ol' the Varvakeion and the other Athena, called ” of 
henurmant : ibree relicts ot Xortberu (Ireeee; the i\lars\'as ol IMv- 
ron : tlie Amazon of Polykleitos of the Berlin Museum : the Iforyjiho- 
rus of Xa[iles. Ac. M'e owe the initiative of this collection, whidi is 
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connected with the Roman UniYersity. to the Professor of Archteology, 
Dr. Emmanuel Lnewy, whose suggestion has been carried into effect 
by the present Minister of Public In.struetion. Signor Martini. — Athea. 
July 29. 

Coins of Lucius Verus. — In digging the foundations of the new 
Benedictine Alhey on the Aventine, various antii|uities have been 
found from time to time, including some fragmentary inscriptions. A 
hundred gold imperial coins were found by some of the workmen in 
a cooking vessel. They consist of well-preserved ,s[)eeimens of the 
coins struck by Lucius Verus for the conquest of Armenia in 164, of 
the weight of about a sovereign each. The value of each i.s about 
SIOU. — At}i.en., Apr. S. 

British and American School. — At a meeting recently held at the 
British Embassy in Rome, a iu'o)iosal was ajqiroved for extending the 
scope of the Brithh and American Archaolouical Society by providing 
a building for it. as well as for a limited numlier of students.” The 
Council of the Society, under the presidency of Ta,ird Vivian, sul.ise- 
quently appointed a committee to carry out the above project. Indi- 
viduals and public bodies interested in archa.’ology in England and 
America are invited to as-i-t. I'lie secretary of the tfociety is Dr. E. J. 
Miles, 21.1, Via San Ba^ilio, Rome. — Athui., May 0. 

Monument of L. Cornelius Pusio. — Siu. P. Bieitkowsky has [lublished in 
the Roman MhlheUn nijen i.'f tlie < lerman Scliool an article on a cob issal 
head of a lironze statue which he regards as the portrait of L. Corne- 
lius Pu^io because it is said to have been found at the licginning of 
1S1.)2 with a dedicatory iitwription to the above-mentioned Pusio on 
the occasion of some work at the Campanari [uilai e in via Xazionale, 
when it passed into the hand' itf !sig. lioruld. a dealer in Piazza Bar- 
beriui. The inscription reails : 

L ■ CORNELIO • L . F , 

GAL • PVSIONI 
lllAfR ■ VIAR •JIVRANDAR 
TR • MIL ■ LEG ■ XIHI • GEMINAE 
QVAESTORI • TR • PL • PR • LEGAT 
AVGVSTl • LEG • XVI 

M • VIBRIVS • MARCELLVS 
> • LEG • XVI 

This inscrij'tion is on a bronze plate, is in fine characters ot the 
early eni]>ire. enclosed in a rich cornice. Sig. Bienkowsky attribute' 
this honorary monument to the time of Tiberiu' or Caligula. Noth- 
ing has been found eitlier regarding this PU'io or the dedicator Mar- 
cellus. I would remark, however, that : in the lirst place, both head 
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ami 111 iviTt- iVmiiil ln.-tore 1S02 lieoaii'c I saw thuin in Boralii .s 

lioime ill 1800 ; in the second place, it .seemed certain nut only to 
niV'Clf lint to a well-hnown (Terman arclia-oloai.'t that there wa^ no 
[lo'^ihle ei iiiiie etiuii lietweeii the hi'diize head and the in'M'ijitioii : the 
characters of the inscription are of the early empire ; the crude (nullity 
of tin. Ill ad would lead one to attrihute it to the third rather than the 
first eenturv of the euj}iire. It is, tlierel’ore. no portrait ut Ptmio. — A. 
L. FroihixoHam, Je. 

Via Latina. — I raaine-nts ot a larae- sejililehral ciionn ot areat heauty 
and magnificence in it^ decoration have heen found in the piece of 
pi'iijii rtv of Prince (diilio Torlouia called Iloma vecahia. .-'even miles 
from the city. An inscrij'tion in heautiful letters of about the time of 
Claudius fits into the fastiaium. It record.s a distiusui.shed ( tir'Us 
honoruiu. but i' nufurtunatelv mutilated: it beaiu,s ; T • STATILIO-/, 

; OPTATO • PROC • AVG • AX'/ FLAM! N I • Q'A ct-c. He was 
llameii ; six times iirornruJ.'ir ; pr - njnt : twice trii'Uiie of legion : prefei.t 
of cohort. The sepulchral cbaiid..er was also found. — Alfi. d. Scaid. 
lAh.'l. p]i, I'lil-llP. 

Sculpture on the via Ardeatina. — Fn.iiii two brick toiul.is tound at 
about rivi' kiloin. from the city there were e.xti'ai ted a number of mar- 
ble.-- aiiiiiiig which were the following : (1) A male statue, of a youth, 
l.Pi met. liiah. of very good workman.shiii ; ■ 2,i aseconil statue, similar 
to the ahove, hut smaller and ruder: a statue of a yntiug tvomaii 

in tunic and pallium, who re.sts her right ehiow on her led baud : i,4— 5) 
two funerary inserihed eijipi. — -Vef d. Scciri Is'.i:!. [i. lb'. 

RUVO iAfulia'. — Discovery of painted vases. — The iuspei.tor, fiig. Jatta, 
cleserihes in the Xot. d. Savi. bs'l.-l. pp. 73-8o, a series of vase-- found 
Hear Iluvo in fraunients and [iiit togi.iher hy Canon Luigi Flieio. We 
give here a suimiiary. 

1. Lai’ae amphi.ira : height ■'sCm , jiei'iphery 1 fid in. Styleof medium 
excellence, rather careless hut of good A[>ulian period. The suhjeet 
represented is of considerable iiitere-'t and ditlicnlt iiitcrpr. tation. It 
eoutaiii' nine iiuures divided in two rows, live iii the ujiper and four 
ill the lower. ^Vl'ove. on the ri,aht. is a seated uuuian with long ehitoii 
and liiinatioii wound about her liiiihs: in her left -lie lioliL a sWord 
still ill its scaliliard. Another tvoin.-m .--taiids with her leit foiit resting 
on an overturned white kaljfis and her knee lient. She wears long 
huntine leuaiiius, a .-hort chiton, and a chlaiuv' liaiiL' Irom her arms. 
Ill each haml she earrie-s a siiiall liahted ton h : her expres-ion is some- 
what severe liut not terrifying. Itehind her is a laice metal patera. 
A\ ith his 1 lack turned to this seeniid woman a king is seated, in the 
centre ol the scene. His left hand re^t' upon a long scejitreaiid his riaht 
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is raise! as he converses with a warrior who stands hefuro him. 
bearded, holding a long lance, behind whom stands a youth who 
leans u]ion his riaht arm. The lower scene is conipo.sed of four young 
warriors conversing two tiy two, one in each group being seated and the 
other standing. On the other and leS' im])ortaut side of the vase is 
one of the u-ual sepuh-hral nionuinents in the form of a small Ionic 
temple ill which stands a young nude warrior, while at its right, aliove, 
is a seated nude youth, and corrcsiionding to him on the left is a 
beautiful woman standing. In the field al'ove is a seated youth. 

Sig. Jatta interprets the inlnripal si-ene as a representation of the 
rare myth of Kanake. daughter of Aiolos. whose stoigv is partly known 
through the few t'ragments of Euripiiles' tragedy of that name. Ac- 
cording to Au'onius i C'lpiiL erm-i af. ;’,7 1 only three women were re- 
presented with a sword — Tisbe, Dido and Kanake. Aiolos has sent 
to his daughter Kanake a sword with wliidi to kill lu-rself. and we see 
her holding it in the figure of the iirst woman on the vase. King 
Aiolos is seated in the centre and lii- son Makaretis is seeking to dis- 
suade him from his pur[iosc of marry iiie liis sons and dauehtci's out- 
si le of the family. The otlier and younger suns have made llakareus 
their mouth-pieec anil arv reprcscnti'd in the femr figures below. It 
is more difficult to explain the female with the tnrelies and the youth 
above with the caduceus stick. The latter is iirohaldy Hernies. in his 
character of p'^i/chupoinjio.i. in view of the approaching ileath nf Itlaka- 
reus, who kilD himself when, after persuailiiig his father, he ruslie- to 
announce the good news to Kanake and. tindiug lier dead, eommits 
suicide with the same sword. In the woman tfig, .hitta ]iro]io-es to 
see Artemis, either ah Hrh.itni a. in allusion to the apjn'o.n-hing deatli of 
Kanake, or U' Eih.iOnia or Locluin in allu'ion to the imtoriunate cause 
of the eatastroplie. the new-liorn eliild. 

'1. Laree vase in the unusual form of a eandel.ibruni lef. llcyde- 
mann. .Yop/t/. jl. ii. d f) which is valua’ole not only on 

account of its 'Inpie luit for the exquisite a I'a'oesc [lies and other orna- 
ments on the neck. The principal sulijert on the body ot tlie va'C is 
that of a younu woman 'cateil in a tempietto and plavinu with a white 
gouso, re[iresi'nting tlie deftmet enioyine Elysi.in delielits while her 
friends are rejiresented as bringing se]iulehral ori'eriues. On the other 
side is Eros and a young woman. 

d. A small vase of the kind called olpi /lAiiuin.-.. Thf main 'Ceiie, of 
five figures, re|iresents the triumjih of a female harpist, and ineludrs 
both Nike and En.is. 

4—5. Two oinochoi-. On the first a nude youth is seated holding in 
his left a jcitera and in his right a rever.sed extinguished torch. 
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Ojijio^ite liiin is a airl holdinir a tamlioriiie in her ri^Lht and extend- 
ing a croTTii LYith her left. On the second there are al-o t^vo hgures. a 
nitde yoiitli following a woman yvIio carrie- in her right an oyeu hox 
and a crown of myrtle and in herlelt a hunch of white gra]ie^. and tvho 
i^ Yvalking hurriedly and turns hack her head towards the youtli. 

( >ther va>e3 are of minor imiiortance: an aryhallo- ; a cliaruiing 
small vase of unmentioned form; akantharos. A terracotta relief of a 
ci'eiuching woman, similar to the faimni' Venus <'oiiiing out of the 
liatli in the Pio-Clementino Museum, prohad.dy represents a Intnii'a 
atter the liath. and is quite interesting. 

In the fields of Vincenzo Elicio a tlreek toinh was found containing 
a numher of ordinary vase.s, hut among them one of unusual interest. 
It is an aryhallos. with hlack varnish, with channelling' [lainted redi 
and hlack in the neck, and palniettes and aral'escjues occupying all 
the hack. The technique of this vase is very uncommon, for the com- 
position on the front is not only polyclin.iniatic hut in low relief. The 
figures were attached to the body of the vase while the clay wa.s .still 
Solt, when the vase was exjiosed to heat and then painted in reil and 
l.lack. the figures in relief were treated in the same way. In the Jatta 
collei tion there is latt a .single vase of this technique in whii h the 
pulychromy is not as well jn'eserved as in this case, but the figures 
Were touched up with greater ease and the outlines made more dis- 
tinct. The composition consists of three figures, a horse and a wild 
animal, and it is a hunting scene in onlinary life. A youth is raising 
with h(jth hands an ax to luing it down on a wild beast — a hear (?) — 
who is attacking a man on horseback fi.illowed by another man on 
foot. 'I'he man on horseliack wears a Phrygian ca[). and a .similar cap 
is worn by the foeitman who Icdlow- him. The scene seems, there- 
fore. to reprc'ent some Persians or other barbarians, hunting the bear 
' — a'spiii't r.irely indulged in by (Ireeks. 

VERONA. — A young arch;cologi,'t. Ricci. Contributes to the Xofizir 
thiill Sriiri, .Tam. IMiH, a long rc]Mii’t on the re.sult' of recent exi av.i- 
tioii' at T'ei’ona. cspei-ially in the bed of the Adige. This re|.(.rt i.- in 
Continuation of others alreadiy noticed in the -Torinx.M. ( voh vi, p. 
•Tsf I. (Many iii-ciiptious even’ f nnnl. as well a.- works of .irt in 'ilver, 
bronze and marble, domestic utensils, and silver and bronze eoin' of 
dillereiit ])eriods. The line-t in'<Tiptioiis. in char.icters oi' the llr'i and 
sei'oud i enturii came to light in the [di-r of a bridge under the beil of 
the old canal oi' Acqua Morta. Among the inscriptiou.s uf the I!e]>ubli- 
can [icriod are tliree of the three of the Vnhrn. two of the Fihii, 

two oi the h'nte/’o. cU . AmUlrer and a better copy ccas found of the 
in.'cription commemorating the testamentary gift hv ( Jafoa IMaxima, 
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daughter of Quintus llaxiinu?:, of ,?ix hundred thou.'-aud fiextereii fur 
the eunstruetion and enlargement of an ae|ueduct. An important 
inscription records tlie name of an arehiteet : M • CASSIO • C . F- j 
FOB • DENTICVLO ] mT VIR • ARCHITECT | TRIB ■ MILITVM. 

JL Caaiui Dnitii'idus in the .second arolute<-t. ami the only one of 
free-horn condition of the Homan [leriod tvho^e name occurs in the 
Veronese inscriptions. The other is L. Vitruvius L. 1. Cerdo. huilder 
of the Arch of the Cavii. A ci]>pus found at tie.- Ponte Pietra hears 
an inscription to Serapi': SARAPI j 0 - M MARIVS MARO j D - D. 
Thie achls to the probahility it f the existence at Veron.i of a temple to 
Ferapis. The iiiscrijition tvu' found not far from tin? reiiiaim of a 
temple discovereil near Castel S. Pietro in 18dl. Three of it.^ capitals 
are decor.ited with heads c)f hulls, jiointing tit an oriental iHvinity, 
probalily Serapis. 

A later report aives the following additional information : .\niongst 
last year’s discoveries in the rijiarian work.s at Verona 1 mu^t mention 
a small altar with a dedicatory inscription to the gcMl Serapis. with 
the title of 0]itimus VaxiiuU'. ei’ei ted hy a cerlain .Marius .Maro. Jt 
belonged probably to a temi'le of Juititev Serapis. which may have 
been not iiir from the Ponte Idetra. where tlie -tone was discovered 
U])on the raised ground towards the Castel S. Pietro. Some years ago 
on this site the foundation of a large building, which may be a tem- 
ple, were found, with hits of cornices and capitals of jiillars. Here 
also was found of old the statue of Ju['iter Sera['is published by 
Matfei. Other new Roman in'criiitimrs. whole and fragmentary, have 
also been added to the town collection, and an illustrative report ipion 
these new acipiisitiuns will be puhlislied by Dr. Ric ci. One of these 
insi ri]'tions rel'ers to a member of the (fens (4i tavia. a I'aimly already 
knciwn at Verona by other monument- of the city. .Vnother belongs 
to the Gens Ttillia and is of the la-i i eiitury of the republic. Aniong-t 
the numerous coins dug up are a half oi of the repuiilic. .uid broiizc* 
coins of .VugUstU'. Tiberius. Vespasian, TitUs. Ifadrian. ( on-tantiue, 
eV’c. — 4'. Hai. 1 !hj:i;i; in Atln ihlhih, -luiie 17. 

VETULONIA. — The City. — Ve Complete by th.e following note the 
information available in regard to the remains ut the earliest oi' the 
two sites of the ancient city of X'etulonia. Dr. H.ubheir write-: 

.Vlso on the site oi’ the more am ieiit A ctulonia, where hitherto ( av. 
Falchi had turned his attentirm almost exclu-iveiy to the m.-cropoli-, 
on this occasiun the ojiportunity was taken ot making tre-h ero-ava- 
tiuns. W'ithiu the circuit of the i ity a cousiilerablc length of road- 
tvav was unearthed, paved rvitli the large blncks whii h characterize 
Roman roads, both urban and suburban, thi one -ide of this road 
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were di'CLiVLi-etl remain-; ot'-oiue private (Iwellina'S, the wall-; nf wliieh 
were '.'uilt without mortar of lartre dtones, which at lirst sieht recall 
the Cv( lo|jeaii con-tritetion'. The block.-;, however, are rotteh hewn, 
ami are arranued with a certain symmetry, reminding ti- m' a riidi- 
mentarv i^odinnuni. Tlie.-^e houses show irace.s of haviny been 
(le-tr-ived by tiria but from the date of the Etru-can and I’minan coins 
found within the ruin.s. it would apjiear that they were inhaijlted U[) 
to the fir-t ; entury n. c. As to the time of their con-trui tion. we inav 
araite tliat it d(.ies not yo back beyond the fourth or liith century i;,c. 
jlayoe they are amonii.^t the latest buildings erected liy theiew Etrus- 
can- who remained in the ancient .settleiiieut after the tbundation of the 
new city near the sea. Moreover, from the emcnibk of the various 
nurni'Uiatic discoveries made, we may conclude that the Vetulonian 
■ce.Ataut was stdl current, oven after the introduction of the Euman 
uncial m. — AtJiiAA'tum. Aug. -5. 

CHRISTIAN AND RENAISSANCE ART. 

A NEW CATALOGUE OF GREEK MSS. IN ITALY.— The wonderful abund- 
ance of M.S.s, material, ancient and modern, that Italy po.sses.ses has 
hitherto been Very inade'[Uately catalogued. The great xviir century 
work- of Bandiiii, Zanetti. Pasini have had few .successor.s. Excessive 
dcceutrali/.,ition, tvitli consciiuont .sul)divi'ion of fund-;, and. as regards 
Greek at lea^t. incapacity, have l.iecn reasons why a larae proportion 
of the lists that h.ive been made are tlie work of foreigners. fEven in 
tile la-t number ot the Ci nh'iiU/lnii tm' JJibliofhek-iii'i.Au we rind an elab- 
orate acijount of the MSS. of the Mi.^.sione I'rlrana at Genoa liv Herr 
A. Ebcrhard.) In recent year.s, moreover, change-; of government and 
the .sU]ipre^?iou of religions houses have greatly increased the stores 
Cif aluio-t c\ ery provincial library. 

The cuter] ii'ise. ihcrcfire. begun liy Signor Emilio Martini, jirefect 
of the Bna-a Lii-rary at Milan, deserves the a]>[r]au.-;e and supj.ort of 
cvciy one who de-irc- to timl tlic,-e inu-t varied tncwui'c^ accessible. 
In hi^ C'lfiiloijij di Mil iioirri.'Ai iirecl > Asfj all add: biblindrJir [tuUirai.of 
wliich tic- tir,-t fa-cicolo i- Lately juiblwhed by TIi}e]di of Mil.ui. Signor 
Martini ex[ire-^e.s hi.s intention of putting out li.ats of all (dreek collec- 
tion- in Italy that do not already pO'sess jiriuted < atalogue.s, and of 
cat.doauinc addition- that have been made to large libraries -ince the 
datt' of their printed catalogue. Such a task can be carried through 
only by a native of the country, and it mu-t be a satisfaction to all 
well-wi-hers of Italian learning that an Italian librarian ha-, under- 
taken it. 
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This first instalment contains two important minor lilDraries — • 
Palermo and Parma — and .smaller collections at Patda. and at the 
Brera and the Chapter at Milan. Most of the MSS., naturalljn are 
tlienloMeal : at Parma, however, there are some coides of the classics, 
including an Iliad (collated by the reviewer), Apollonius Ehodius, 
Euripides, Proklus' Hymns. Strabo, Thukydides. In all of them the 
student of the history of libraries and religious houses will find 
abundant fruit, and at Palermo the pakeograp)her may stud\’ a irum- 
ber of specimens of late Greek writing. 

Signor Martini's method i^ painstaking and full: it may even be 
cpiestioned whether his descriptions are not sometimes over-minute, 
whether the cataloguer does not usurp the office of the editor. Theo- 
logians, however, cannot but be grateful for the care with which the 
contents of every MS. are indexed. 

IVe may expect before long from Signor Martini catalogues of the 
libraries of Brescia, Catania. Ferrara, U<line, and of the Vallicelliana 
at Rome. Let us hojre that he will set his hand aho to the accretions 
of the Laurenziana and the Marciana, and to the Aml)rosiana in his 
own city. An ei.pially important but po^sil.ily more difficult task is 
the cataloguing of Italian {private lifiraries. — T. IV. A. in A-icudemy, 
June 10, 

BELISARIUS. — Bdii'-h-uii ill TcvJitiuii ojkI Art is the title of an article 
bv r. Sauerhering in the Rrpcrt'iri n m jii r Kn nla i-ai n-irha/t. l M3o, 2S9 
Si.p The story that ilclisariu■^ was in his old age inqirisoned, blinded, 
and then sent forth to beg his bread is not true, liut has nevertheless 
inspired i)oets and iiaintcr-. In ITiiT Mannontel jiubli-ihcd a no\el 
■■ Belisaire." Edward v. Schenks traaeily "Beli'ar was fir^t per- 
fi.)nned in Munich in 1 S-Jf;, and in Doni/etti brt.uaht out his 

opera •' Belisario," The first painting of the aged Ik-lisariU' wa- by 
Salvator Rosa, now in the Galleria Poria in Rome, llie nc.vt was by 
Pietrich, nearly one h-undre<l years Liter, in tic.' Presdeu gallery. The 
French school of the eighteenth century furnished sever.il pictures of 
Bclisariiw as a beggar. Loui,-- P.ividV large ]iii ture, nnw in I.ille. was 
exhiliitcd in 17S1. and a .-^mailer one by Fabreand Girodct, retouched 
and sianed bv Paviil, in 17S4. Fr. pTlibcrg ami Peter Krailt also 
{lainted the ^ame subjei t. Gi'rard s PcH'arius {1 1 Ho ' is more romanlic 
and le>s classic than those of the three last mentioned artist-^. In 
179'^ .Taciples Antoine I’allin jiainted a Pell.-ariU'-. Here the old 
man s companion is his daughter, not a.- in the prei.-edirig, a l.ioy gi.)r 
his daughter di.sguiscd as a boy). In ls.)i) Karl Bci kcr and iii l^si 
Auaust Frind jiainted thi- subject. The subject has not yet been 
treated in sculjiture. 
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RESTORATION OF MONUMENTS. — The restoration of the Cenacolo 
(rOeuL^'ami at Florcnee, ]iainteil in fre.'?c<j by DoineiiicLi (Ihirlandajo, 
i,s nearlv tiiii-'lieii. and attention h now lieing turned to jilans for the 
re-:toration of the Cainpanili of the Badia and of the Oyni.ssanti, as 
Well a- the earved wnoden eeilint; of the cliureh of the Badia. — AOnn.. 
31 arch 16. 

FLORENCE. — In pulling down a portion of the old Ghetto at Flor- 
eiiee sniie hiteeiith Century decorative fre^.co work Ills been found em 
the walk of a hou^e belonging to the Teri family. It re[irfsents 
tape'tries or haiiuings fastened to a rod by means of small rings, and 
runniim all mund the walk of the rooms. The stutf of one of these 
hanging; i; ornamented rvith a meander [.attern of Oriental character, 
while that of another ha;, woven with the design, a ntmil ler of shields 
arcl budges of ancient familio. perhajis related to the owner of the 
palace. Those portions that could not be detached from the wall; 
have been carefully coiiied. Florentine house decorations of that early 
date being rare. — .iOmi., .Ian. 14. 

The Medici Collections. — M. iliintz communicates to the Acad, dti 
In-AC. . June 2. bSho. portions of a work on the collections of antiquities 
loriiicd by the hledici in tlie xvi century. From documents taken 
troin the arcliives cT Florence, he make; known the contents of thi.s 
museum, which from tln' reign of Cosmo I contained marbles, lironzes. 
terracotta', vases and utcn;i]s of all sorts. The dates of the di;covery 
of Certain celebrated statue.s have thus been recovered, 3Itintz 
attempted to [uove that the Vi.-nus de ^leilici did not come from 
Home, a- i' commonly supjiosed. lutt was in Tuscany from the xvi 
century, — Bee. Arch., July-Aug.. 1898, p. 112. 

Cathedral. — ^^’e take the following note from the Rerai- di. 1' Art 
Cnn'idii (is'-i;. Xo, 2. [I. 17 f>), X descendant of Boniface VJit. the 
Duke of Sermoueta Caetani. has given to the Commune of Florence 
tliij statue lit Bonii'ace viii by Xicolo Pisano. This remarkable work 
will be tduced in the Cathedral.'’ Boiiii'ai e Vin f l-!'..iii-l.'jf rb wa.s the 
mediicval ]) 0 ]ie of whom the most .statues arc recorded and a.' he r'ume 
at the licginning of the revival of Italian .sculpluir- these statues are 
of exi-eptional interest. The exanqde mentioned is probalilv tlie one 
recently [ihotographed by Alinari, and cannot, ofcour.se, be by Xicolo 
Pi'ano. 

MILAN — Additions to the Brera. — Among the recent acijuisitions of the 
gallery of the Brera are two jianels of saints (St. Peter and St. John 
the ll.ipti'tj by I rance.sco del Co.'Sa, said to be the wings of the picture 
l.iy that master. Xo, 697, formerly attributed to 3Iareo Zepiio, which is 
in the Xational (hdlery. They are ajiparently in good [ireservation, 
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and are admii'idle example-: I'f the Yivid euloration and .^liarp. [ireeii^e 
dratviny of Del Ci>eea. The paiie-D liana in the room ilevoted to tlie 
smaller niasterj.ieees oi the aallery. — Athcih-tinu. Xov. 11. 

Paintings by Leonardo. — In lailiiua down a part of the ea'tle of Milan, 
some of Leonardo 'ia N’in'-iT paintinas are AU]ipoeedc to have lieeii 
found, helonaiim to the time when thie ereat artist woiked foi Fran- 
cesco Sforza. eommitTee ha- lieen lornie 1 :or the po -ei 'ration oi 
the^e works. — Chroitiqi’i (Lj .lit?. hSho, Xo. 1''. 

NOTO. — Prof, fir'i ha^ da~eovered that the F.il* onar.i uionmnent. 
near Xoto. a.scrihe'l oy IMe^-rs. Freeman and Fvaus to Sit ilian-L reek 
construction, is. on the contrary, the remains of i Byzantine church. — 


Atli.a., Aug. 12. 

PISTOIA.— At Pistoia a mav ccilkction of ..J.jei {-of o-t i- n 'he li 'rnied 
in the chapter house '’if the convent of Sail Fr.iiiecsco. and will !"■ 
shortly o[iened to the puhlie. — AHm.. Feh. l.s. 

ROME. — Early Bronze Door of St. Peter. — Mr. de (feymuller lia- ['re- 
sented to the Society of Antiquaries of France the photograph of a 
dratvimt heloneinti to the Beilin iMu-eunn Jhi- draivma. exeetited 
I'V a French architcit .sciuiewh', re hetween the year- 1 >-M and L.i lU. 
represents a very ancient hron.y,,. aate wiiie’n apq"-ars to h.ive '.Ic "i ite'l 
the i'asilica of ,St Pet r-atlt'Cne. — t /;;•<■ 'o-p-. o. - .1, u. 1 s' X". 1-1. 

VENICE. — Lion of St. Mark. — Tlie ver ia t "! Ita! in exj'i it-, wlc ' wer'j 
receinlv employed in rei.airijiy thetani'..U' Lion oi .^t Mark at \ '-.’iiii e 
— that the woric wa- orieinahy inreh in tie iwelith e. mury — lij- not 
met with univei's.d a'eeptaia . In a '■ iter .i.ldic'-ed t" tae .Ice/'"'" 
de.S' In qif iO U'^, iM. L'l-ati '.'ontest' it Oli litlee '^tolui'ls. toe ol-t i" ..IL 
that tile ’'I'on/e of the iiiiod!'- ape- ei’u-raily '■■•nt.iiii- oni‘-!oin ih ot 
one-rilth oi'lead. wla rcas that of the lion i- < "Uip"'' '1 of ..opp'U w th 
15 per cent, of tin. — Ami. Mch. 25. 

VENICE. — PlaQ'JETTES in the MutfEO CO.RREP. — I'-Sii 1 .T.li -i'" '-ell 'le-i e,- 


pkyuettc.- in the 51ix > Lorixr at Veiii' e in tlm A’,p, r.'a, 
,rlnnmhnjt (lo‘c;. p, 54 -p.i. Tc.ward the eU'l "f the la-l . 

Veuelian'nol.hmi.m foiTer hioimlit toaeth.a .. h. tei.u' in "it 
liable cc'lleitioii "1 Work- o:' .irt. c-pe. iidly -vorc- "i \ eiieti 


which he pre'cnii '1 to hi- naTiv> 
after Ids death, a. id in 1?^" vc.i- 


tv. ria • eiheetn a! wa- 
wl V ancii’a'' I ml' 'I "‘'i 


f'- - K'l'iA- 

nturv the 
- an t ted- 
an ' 'ruili. 
Ill' \i d 
ed to ill's 


jiubhe as the 51useo L'vico i lh"o "ha t oiie-' 
Turchi. I'l'-toi'e'! and rebuilt Vir the [lUil".'' 
trea-urc.- of the . olle'-tioii aie tlie I'roiize 
]iro])er catalogue ot the'C. and .I.e-ob-eii uic c 
omitting tlaj.-e de'cribeil in Bo.le ' aU'I \. T' 
and in 5Iolinierb ■■ To-.- [ila'piettes. He ; 


in the ''I’l 4 ‘-'ll l.'co litsi 
. Amelia th.i- bnjioi't.mt 
pi.toUi'Ues Till n- i- no 

- .1 'le-cripti'-'U of tli'sni. 
-.•iilldi'- Berlin c.itaioaUe 
aive- a 'h-sisription with 
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■si^ine of eleven imitations of anti'[ue'. two wurk^ of the 

Bvzantine <chool. eighty-hve of the Italian school, five of the French, 
fourteen of the German, and one of the Xetherland school. Fie aFo 
de'cribe^ an etched iiv)n pla.|Ue with family portiait' of the Auu'hurg 
armorer Anton Peffenhan'er. The in.scriptioue of tlnh [ilarpie are 
puhli'L(.‘d. 

CoLUM.N OF Alexis Cq'v<inenus.— A very interesting aivliLeologieal dis- 
covery has just keen made at Venice. A few days .ic" the dredging 
machine that i^ deepening the canal tor large navigation met a -trung 
oh-itacle. A diiver h.rvina descended into the water to examine the 
cau-e. discovered that it wa- due to a column 11 metre-^ long hy 1 ni. 
8U centim. in diameter, identical with the two famous columns hold- 
ine the lions of St Mark. It i-. then, one of the eolumn- offered hy 
the Byzantine Ern[ieror Alexis Comnenu< to the Venetian- in thauk- 
ina' them for having saved the Emigre of the Ea-t tfom the Xorman 
invasion. One of the^e column^ fell into the -ea cm it- arrival at 
Venice and no one had succeeded in recoverina' it. — CJn'oriique fits 
.Ir/c isho. Xo. 2h. 


SPAIN. 

BYZANTINE CULTURE IN SPAIN.— Mr. L. Mahilleau. [a’oiessor of 
philosophy in the Faculty of Lcttein at C.u-n. h.w hc-tn I'liarged with a 
mi.■^^iou to Siiaiu. hi- oliject hcing to etudy there the Greek manu- 
script.s of Byzantine origin pre-erved in the large liluaries of that 
country, and to follow up invcotiaatioii- relativ. to tiie lii.^torv of Ev- 
zantinc culture in S]. aim — Cl/O/i/ip/t <k'. Ani. l>9d. Xo. 11. 

PERPIGNAN. — A l.ihotifer in a tiild iie.ir Perpiauaii lound tlie otlier 
day. ill a v,i-c. a coii-idei'.ihlo nuinher of coiii- ol tin.' ancient kiuedoni 
of IMajorca, Ftrui k at Barcelona in 1'212. — AGi a.. .June 24. 

FRANCE. 

PSALTER OE ST. LOUIS —Tim I )ukc ddAuui.de h H uivcii ti - the nation 
the ai’cat p^altcl of St. Louis in hi^ lihraiy at f'lKintill v. one of tin' 
line-t illuminated .MS of tha-Gothii pciiod Three p-altcn- arc known 
to liav l)(donacd, to St. Loui-. all mentiouedt in the Catalogue of the 
Louvr- Lihrary mad. under Gliarlc- V. The ilr-t i- now in the Bih- 
liothiiiuc X.ition.ile, Pari-; the -o, on,! in th. J.eydeii Lihi-ary, the 
tliird :- tile prc.-eiit. Thi^ MSS. di-appi ard hofom 1 12' i .iiid w,i- car- 
rio.j Enahmd In lup.i ff w.i- iuouuht ha,-]; to Franc,; a,- the [,rop- 
erty of the Mc-inc- family, with which it remairicd, until 1S12. It is a 
-inall lolii, int.imma : tirst, .i calcniLu-. ndlv. tweiii\’--o\'cii lar-'c 
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full-page miniature!- on gold ground illustrating the Old and Xew Testa- 
ment and the life and miracles of the Virgin ; thirdly, the psalter ; 
fourthly, the litanies (jf saints ; rifthly, prayers. It is proved that this 
MS. ivas written for Queen Ingehurgh of Denmark, wife of Philip Au- 
gustus, probahly hetween the years 1214 and 1222. ^It her deaih it 
l)ecame the property of Louis, as is shown l>y a note of the xiv cen- 
tury : Ce psaeltiee fu S-aixt Lots. The illuminations are of fine 
character and admirable preservation by the hand of an artist of the 
Isle de France, probably a Parisian. — Chrouique dti ArU, 1893, Xo. 11. 

Triptych of the Old French School. — M. Louis Gon-e has called at- 
tention in the Cliroiiiq'je A-.j 1893, Xo. l<t. to a triptych in the mu- 
seum of Valencia. Spain, which he suggests was executed by the 
French painter .Iac4uemart de Hesdin. This painting is in the Fran- 
co-Fleniish .style of the first half of the xv century, and equals in 
beauty the finest of the works of this time except those of the Van 
Eycks. He reads a communication by M. Paul Durrieu to the 8o- 
ciete des Antiipiaires in 1889 whicli shows by means of documents 
that this painter was establislic-d at Valencia liefore IIK.I in the service 
of King Alphonso A’ of Aragon. This artist was the son of a famous 
inrinter and miniaturist of tlie same name. The altar-jiiect. at A’aleii- 
cia has evident analogies with the illuminations of -Tacquemart de Hes- 
din the elder, known through M. Delisle, t. <j.. the-e of the Bilhi hls- 
toi'iuk^ at Brussels, the Mi-^J at Bourges. the Bi.H< (.TiViulci fnnn.s and 
the dll nunvle of the Duke de Berry in Paris. The relation- 

ship is just what might be e.xpccteil between lather ainl son. Another 
altar-piece of the same style is in a ehajiel of the cloister of the Cathe- 
dral at Barcelona. The subject of the trii'tyeh at Abdem ia is. in the 
centre. .8t. Alartiii on horseback giving his mantle to a beggiir. ( >n 
the left wing is a female saint in blue mantle, and on the right a male 
saint with long beaol. The iigures are natural size i,n gold ground 
with efi'ective gauffering. It is an intei'estiiia fict that the horse lace- 
the spectator, an .ittempt which wa- beina m.ide abciut the --aine time 
by the early Itenaissaiice jiainters of Italy. The ecdoring is harmo- 
nious and strong, figure of the begitar extremely truthlul and well- 
modeled, with a combination ol boldness and delicacy. AI. Goiise 
was unfortunately unalfie to procure a jdiotogvaph ot it. 

NUMISMATICS. — The ]iri/.e for nuini-matic-- founded by AI. Alliec dc 
Hauteroche has fieeii awarded by the Academic de- In-criptioiis to 
AI. Babelon. for his new volume of the Catalogue of Greek Coins in 
the Bibliothci|Ue Xation.ile. — Aivdeniij, Alar. 2-j. 

ALBI. — Tomb of a Medi/eval Bishop. — The workmen engaged in repair- 
ing the pavement of the rood-lolt (jubej in the Cathedral of .''ainte- 
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O'tcile £\t Allji have bn/Ught to a tomb situate<l in the choir at the 
foot of the altar. An examination of it tva.^ uiaile in the jire-?eiice of 
the archhhhoii. The earth tvhicli rilleel it was removeil with care and 
a l.ieautiful erosier was dhcovere.l, ilatiiie ajiiiareiitly from 

tlie XIII ceiit ary. Tlie pastoral stafl is of gilded copper : in the centre 
-of the volute an enameled flower sjireads out. with three petal,- extend- 
ing to the rieht. to the leit aiid toward.s tile top. It i- formed of two 
shell- Welled Together. The ball is decorated with finely-chased 
timu'e- of the four Evaiiueli-ts, the headis alone being inserted. The 
head of the staff is ornamented with lozeag. s of Limoge- enamel, in 
the centre of each of which dragons are engraved, or other animal- of 
the besiiarium piopatlar in the lliddle Ages. The cro,-ier inu.st have 
heioiiged t'.i Bernard, the Ibiuider of .Saiiite-Ce-cile. or to his immediate 
sucee—or. In the earth which the hic-i coiitaiiied the remains of a 
well-developi.'il skull has been foureh It i- iirobable tliat it is the 
skull of the prelate who was laid in this tomb eight oemuries ago. — 

CIn’Oli Kjli' d<s Isiep Xo. 2"-. 

COURBiLLAC. — An iiiterestiiig ar-diieolo.g'ieal iliscovery has lately 
heeu niaile iu the projierty of Mr. Maillani at Courhiliuc, Under a 
thin layer of earth has been found the skeletons of many warriors 
arranged in a I’cW -till girt ufitii .swoivl-lielts and armed with lances. 
The feet of all Were turned towards the west. The armor and weapons 
eaten up lay rust h.ive been carefully '.olle, tc-di .uid will serve to deter- 
mine at what epjocli the bodiies were buried. —C/V/vo/fp./i cfo Arfs. lS9o, 
No, lA 

PARIS. — Lo'jvre, — Owing to the [irouiotioii of IM. .Saglio from the 
Louvre to lie Keejier of the Cltinv Mu-eum. the ijitomlam Df-jiarte- 
inent ih.'s Seuliiture.s ilu Moyei) Age, de la Ih-iiai.s.sanee. et des Temps 
IModernfcS, formerly under M. ^aglio'.- eliarge. ha.s liceii divided into 
two. one of wliiidi is a-sigiied to M. IMolinier. the other to M. L'oura- 
[od. — Ath.n.. .Julv ’I'l. 

M. (laston Migeoiiha.s lieeii ajijHiiiited ailjuuct-coii'ervator in the 
department of Keiiai-sanee and modern objeets of art in the Louvre. 

M. Etienne Miclimi lia- been aiijiointed salaried a.s.-istant in the de- 
partment of tti'eck and Roman Antiiiiiities at the mU'eiim. — C/inm- 
iqiic (It-: J/’/e I sU.'L No. fin. 

Salon Carre. — A noteworthy and valuahlc addition has been made 
to the .'^aloii C.irn' uf tlie Louvre, in the .-hape ol a lirilliautly [lainted 
small panel of .-^t. .■'ehastiaii. by an miiianied arti't, hut evidently of 
the ]iei'iod ot the transition trom tin- <ioiliic -tvle to the development 
ot the Renai'-aiiee. It i.s or miniature size, rii h in eolour. vividly 
illuminated and full of animation, the expressiuii a little exaggerated ; 
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it is in excellent preservation. In the same room vrill be found two 
ncAvly acrpured jiortraits. one of which is said to represent Hercules 
D'Este. and is Florentine in its tyjie : the other is the head of a young 
man and seems to belong to the school of Xa[iles. With these ahead 
of Clirist. attril.iuted. with prohalde correctiie.ss. to El Greco, should 
not he uverlo(jkeil. certain amount of cla.-silication of a very much 
needed kind seems to l.ie gradually taking eiiect in the Long Gallery 
of the Louvre, and the productioirs of the .schools severally are being 
drawn together. The next thing to occur to the authorities of the 
Louvre will, let us hope. l)e groujiing the pietures. so that one need 
no longer walk mure than a quarter ()f a mile from. e. a., one Gerard 
Dou to another. — Aihi-n., -June '24. 

Greek and Renaissance sculptures added. — The managers of the national 
museums have just acquired for tlie Louvre a ba'-relief in white mar- 
ble 01 the helleui.stic period reiaresenting a l'ig-l.>ellied ^iilenus recdining 
on a goat's skin and home in a broa<l-wheeled cart; a Satyr escorts 
him. M. Gruiidiilier has recently made a gift to the same museum of 
a high-relief in marble ga head of a man') belonging to the Italian Re- 
naissance, and M. Soilin-Dorigny ha- presented a luis-relief from As- 
syria representing a Sacrifioe to Apoilo Krataio>. — Chroruipi.e dc-s -Irkq 
iVid, Xo. 2>', 

Addition of Early Christian antiquities. — The Minister of Pttl.dio Instruc- 
tion and Fine Arts lias just authorized M. Kaempfeii. directijr ot the 
National IMuseums, to accept for the Louvre the tullowiug gilts troin 
M. Le Riant, member (.>f tlie Institute: 

Eight Christian inseriptions, from I.yons. Arles, Orange, Gren- 
ohle. etc. ; 

A fragment of a sarcojihagtis from Arle.- and representing a por- 
tion of the so-called ’■ Mnltiplicatiou of the Loaves " : 

An inscription found at Givita-\'ecchia ; 

An insevibed plaque from a " loculus in the C'atacumhs ; 

A fragment of a colonnette from a ciborium found in Rome, 
and hearing on its l>ase the names id' the -ms ot Saint Fidieite. 

These objects have been jilaced in the Hall ot L'hristian Antiquities. 
— Chroniipif cle-'! Arts. iNbd, Xo. 2li. 

Sainte-Chapelle. — The works ut reqvaration whicdi tor some time past 
have been in progress on the south side of the Ste. Cha[ielle. Paris, are 
now tiuislied ; the scatlbkling has been removed and the north side of 
the building is to be taken in haml. — ■'^eiit. Iti. 

Jacobin Monastery. — The French newspapers record the discovery of 
various Gothic arches, formerly jiortions of the chapel and cloisters of 
ilie Jacobin convent in Paris, whose history is practically part of the 
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history of the xvi and xvii centuries in France, and is connected with 
the .still existing name of a political party. The.se remains have been 
brought to light during the rebuilding of the Ecole de Droit. — Athe- 
na; ".rn. Sept, h, 

ROUEN. — Cathedral. — Six hundred thousand francs are to be ex- 
pended upon the rejrair — we hoj >6 it will not be the ‘'restoration” — 
of the exterior of Rouen Cathedral. For many years oirerations, which 
have not been wholly unfortunate, have lieen going on in the interior 
of the great church. — AthiiiAion, Sept. lb. 


GERMANY. 

ARCH/€OLOGICAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS. — In the Spring of 1892 
holiday courses of archeological lectures for teachers in the gymnasia 
were held in Berlin. Bonn. Dresden, and Munich, in pursuance of the 
plan fur enabling the teachers to enrich their instruction l>y means of 
arcluT'ology. — Arch. Aiizeigcr, 1893. No. 2. 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL VISIT OF TEACHERS TO ITALY. — Invitations have 
been issued by the German Archa-ological Institute to various Ger; 
man governments to send teachers in the gymnasia to Italy to profit 
by a course of inspection of ancient art during the autumn of ISS.13. — 
Arch. Anzeiger. 1893. No. 2. 

THE RELATION OF ARCHsEOLCGY TO THE GYMNASIA.— At the 4'2nd 
meeting of German pihilologists and schoolmen in Vienna, May 23rd 
and the following days, many prominent archa.-ologists were present, 
and disLtissed the relations of arclucologv to the gymnasia. A sum- 
mary is given in the Arch. Anzeigcr. 1893, No. 2. 

THE ROMAN WALL. — The ArchtioUnficchcr Aiizi/unr. 1893. 4, p. 1G9, S'p, 
contains a report of the activity of the hniieriul X Ce//o/o.S.b/e/L 
fur the last fuur months of 1892-3, and the first eiaht months of 
1893-4. Excavation.s and researches were carried on at thirteen dif- 
ferent [lart.s of the Niiuierous remains of Roman fortifications 

were investigated, and the lines of Roman roads traced. A final pul)- 
lication of the iinpoitant results of the lalmr.-^ of the eommission is 
promised for the near future. 

BERLIN. — Museum. — The ai-i pii^itioiw of the Uei'liu IMuseum in 1S92 
comprise: Seven marble originals, twenty-five ca.sts. -ixty-six vases, 
thirty-one terracottas, twenty-three hronzc<, twenty-four gems and the 
like, a collection of amjihora Laiidles, the c<inteut' of a grave in Syria, 
some fragments of mosaic, and a few mi-( ellaueits olijeets. The.so are 
all descrilied t41 cuts] in the Archa<jh>yhchrr Anzd'jfr. 1893, 2. the 
marbles and casts hy R. Kekule fwhu aho describes a large marble 
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lion of Attic ^vorkmanship. bought in l.sbl at Vigonobo. near Dolo, 
between Padua and Venicej. the other acquisitions 1.>y A. Furtwaugler. 
The new arrangement of tht’ casts is clescrilied lit' Kekule. 

Arch/eological Society. — At the February meeting of the Archwolugi- 
cal Society in Berlin, the following papers were read: WiimefdrJ. on 
Tasos similar to those found at the Kabeirioii near Thelie.s ; Skiuduiif’, 
on archaic Egyptian statues and on Flinders Petrie is excavations at 
Tell el Aniarna inlsqoieut of a .stucco pavement ). At tlie March 
meeting, Ekhttr spoke on the Pantheon. OelJer on the harbors of Car- 
thage. Liibdiaa on the bendsehirli-Publu-atiou, Lduuaan on the de- 
ciphering of the so-called Hittite inscriptions. Eugelinann on an Attic 
vase in the British kluseum, with the representation of a xig-os. 
Summaries are given in the M/vA. Mrttch/tv. 1893, Xo. 3. 

GLENEL 'NEAR KoLNi. — Near: tlie site of a xi century building were 
found some Roman antiquities anil sculptures which had been used 
as liuilding material for the Romanesque church. The most interest- 
ing inscription reveals for the first time the name of the A-lhui'a:n nac. 
pjrohahly the couple of Gallic goddesses figured in relicts at Poi- 
tiers and at Bonn. Their names were and Hdltctro. Here 

was also found a matronal-aedieiilum. with twn relicts, one over tlie 
other. In the tq.qier are three matrons staited in a niche. On the 
lower relief is figured, also in a niche, a scene ot offering. — A. Kiss.a, 
Kor/'ibponili.nzhI. d. II odd. Zi it-'Chr. j. G'os. a. Kund. 

HEIDELBERG (NEAR .—Antiques at Stift Neuburg. — The A-lrrhiioloiikchcr 
A-inzi.iijcr, 4. p. I>i7. sq.. givi-s a catalogue hy R. Zahn ot antiques 
at Stiff X’diburg. near Heidelherg (4 ents'i. Three ohjeets were 
brought hv the late Baron v. Bermis tmiu Greece and Italy. Among 
them is the left hand of rider Xo. 94 of slab 31 (Micluielis) ot the 
northern frieze of the I’arthenon and several utinr sjieciiueus ot s(,ulp- 
ture. cbielly from Sicily and Italy, a numlier ot Greek as well as 
Italian vases, and other ohjei-ts o! terracotta and a tew hron/es. 

HERMESKEIL. — Prehistoric Mounds. — In IS^"' the provincial museum 
of Trier planned excavations ot the iirchistoric mounds bi the Ibiuu 
distrii't. Twenty mounds belonging to the transitional jicriod troin 
the bronze age to the Hallstatt period weri' excavated and an account 
of them }iublislied by Hcttner in tlie Trier Zt d'oc/. ISS'b. Xo. 3, 9. In 
the summer of 1S9'2 a second group of these mounds were exeavated in 
the region ahoutTrier. Tlie excavations liegau with ttrapcnwald. m here 
there are twenty, most of them small, mounds. Six ot these were un- 
earthed. The first mound revealed, at about 1 in. troiii its summit, 
an urn of gray clay ot the Tat Tene form. X'ear it were pieces ot iron 
and a bronze amulet. A second urn with swelling body was roiiglily 
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ineiieil with an ornament resembling the Doric triglyphal frieze. The 
moiiul w lulJ appear to have been mseil .suksequeiitly by the Koman.s, 
for near the snrfaee was found a fine Roman urn containing remnants 
of fumed Ik Hies. It wa.s i)rotected by ineliued .stones A second 
mound presented evidence that the body was fumed, not buried, for in 
the iiiiddde of it was fouiii! a layer of ashes. Xo remains of bones 
Were found, fut two lances were idaced at the head and an um at the 
feet rjf the fiody. .ft Steinerwald six of nine mounds were excavated. 
Here af.solutely no bronze was found and Init scanty remnants of iron. 
In the interior cii the rnonnd was a rectanauiar euelo'ure eonstrueted 
of rude stones 'et together without clay or mnrtar. The center pieces 
01 the stones were blackened with smoke and the flom- hardened fiy 
fire, while between the stones were remains of burned wood. Thi.s 
enelo.'Ure contained an urn oi the latest La Tene [>eriod. A second 
construction of similar chani'-ter was fouuil in the same mound. In 
the other mounds of this group there was no such eon.struction found. 
The ri(.'lie't group of the llcnueskcil mounds is that of the district 
Hilterwald. The largest had been excavated betbre and revealed lit- 
tle. a seeniid contaiued a rectangular stone i.-ni lo.sure with aslies and 
urn. A third is of iieeuliar interest from its oval ground-plan. It 
ci.iutained no less than five stmie grave.s. one of re<'tangular form, a 
second nearly circular, the tliird oblong with rounded extreniitie.s. the 
fourth an elcmgated rect-anale and the fifth heiug hardly more than 
inclined stuiie.s to protect the um. Two of these graves gave certain 
evidence of fui'iiiiiL’. wliile one certainly and pi'obahly the I'emainiiig 
two Were Used fur burial. <_)ii the southern half of the Helterwald 
group seven mounds were excavateil. Tlie.-e contained vases of more 
elegant f.irm, made by the 2 )otter's wheel and [luinted. Finer objects 
of lirouze and iron were also found here. These objects are all as.siLmed 
to the La Teue period. Though p)aiuted vases are rare in this period, 
they are nut unknown, since vases [tainted with lihwk have 1 teen found 
in the Pialz near Alsheim and bowls at Llzheiin. — Dr. H. Leiixei; in 
l\.Oi'i’Cipinl(lrn~Jjl. (I. llc-sh/. Z> 'tfcln'. J. ( rtS. II. /vR/i.'t., ISW.'J. Xos. .3, 6. 

KOLN. — New Roman Discoveries. — At the cud of Hav the reeonstruc- 
tion of some houses at the comer of Luxeinltarg and lluehstaden- 
strassc h.'il to tile discovery t.tl the remaiii.s ot a Ihiinan huif.ling moro 
extensive than any yet fouml in this neighborhooil. Altliomrh the 
foundations ivcre not founil, a sutlicient uiuuiier of architectural frag- 
ments were discovered to admit of tire restoration of the facaile. It 
w:is an inipoi'tiuit gahle .structure, wlio.sc height rvas ahout h.-ld m. 
The entablature r<;sted on two eorner pilasters with riidi Corinthian 
C;i])itals. 1 lie gable sp;in w:is more than G m. Tlio ifunt, in which 
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was a rectanoailar doorway, was of calcareous stone. The calcareous 
stone walls were extended a short distance on either side, uniting 
with walls of tufa, and having crn’nices of similar profile. The pur- 
pose of the liuilding is not perfectly evident, though fragments of the 
gable decoration, showing a globe U)ihel<l by two wild goats, suggest 
that it was a sanctuary tr) Divus Augustus. 

Xo less successful were the excavations on the adjoining land. Here 
several 3arco}ihagi. already ujieiied. were found. But their contents 
had not been entirely robbed. In one was found a rare and beautiful 
silver fragiueiit of a swurd-sheath, on which was inscribed, in black 
'rtkf/o on a gold band. A'.'Suri/ ilcas. About this band was openwork 
of rosettes and vines, representing tiligree work, very uneommou iii 
Roman antiquities. — Korrhl. d. W.-std. Zulidir. f. Ge-s. u. Kumt.. ISbo. 
Xo. 7. 

The neighborhood of S. Severinus lias furnished during the present 
year a rich supply of Roman antiquities. Several tufa sarcoyihagi 
were found, most of which had been previously opened. Two yielded, 
be.sides remains of hones, a quantity of glass. The most perfect speci- 
men was a black cup with handle of bone, ornamented with silver 
and gold. The ^anie region furni.-lred an interesting terracotta group 
of Kyhele riding the liuii, and an excellent bronze medallion of (feta. 
The inscription on one of the sarcophagi furni.she- a new cognomen. 
Frinttlii-i. doubtles- of bbillic origin. 

Excavations for a new building in the Richard A’agnerstrasse re- 
vealed a stone groU[) of Aenc.is and Anchises. It is a replica of the 
group in the Wallraff-Richartz Mnsetun. which wa.s imj.ierfect, but 
may now lie correctly restored. — A. Kis.v in Korrc^jiondiicbl. d. Wedd. 
Zeitschr.f. Ges. u. Kumt.. bspo. yip. ’■•o-yfi. 

Christian Inscription. — On removing the ydaster from the third ]>ier of 
the right side-aisle in the church of E. Ursula was found a hard stone 
tablet containing a remarkable inscription, of which the lollowing 
mav he read : [irt hoc | ttnnj'do ianucc^ cirgo Jactt \ [aeJi/U/U’ Urs'da, 
ririt \ [(I'jiinibti-i i/ctd Int'jciit.iljiis donhus nun^ oral ... . The context and 
form of the inscription, and its resemhlancc to the Valeutinianus 
inscription ifoin S tlereon’s, show this to belong to the v century. 
Hitherto such in^eri[)tions have been found only in E. Gcreon s. It 
shows that the erection of chuvehes near the hones ot martyrs ayiplied 
to the Holy Virgins us well as to the martyrs of the other sex. — 
Korrhl. d. We-dd. Zeltfchr. t. Ga.'oi. K/nist.. l.sDo, Xo. i . 

Early Christian Antiquities. — Beneath a mciliieval wall near the corner 
of the lAixemburtt and Hochstadenstrasse was tound the bronze cover- 
ing of a wooden chest. It contained, besides dolyihin handles and 
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lion-head medallions, a decorated plai|Ue repre.senting an Orante with 
out.^trt-tched arms, near whom were two men in iirofile carrying 
fillets. A number of glass objects were also found, connecting Roman 
with Renaissance teehui< al methuils. On one glass cylinder wa.s over- 
laid a fauta.stie ornamentation of serpents, recalling the Roman method 
of Barbotine, or overlaying of terracotta on glass. — Korrhl. d. WlAaL 
Zd.UfJij'. /. Oe-i. V. Kiin-it.. 1SU3. dvo. 7. 

WORMS. — Frankish Fibula. — In the Frankish cemetery at Abenhein 
was found the ornaniented portion of a bronze fibula of unusual 
design. It represents two crossing bands like a sud-Atkij. the extremi- 
tie.^ of which end in the double-headed, curved-beaked animal which 
appears so freiptently in Frankish monuments. In the centre is the 
support for an ornament, which was pnjbably a small glass knob, 
since a metallic ornament would have left some trace of its existence. 
— Dr. IvOKiiL in Korrhl. d. IFt'k,?. ZdUdir. f. Ges. lo. Kuitst., 1393,. Xos, 
S and 9. 

wbSSINGEN. 'Amt Britten-.- — Roman Discoveries. — Fragments of painted 
stucco and decorated vases from this district were found as long ago 
as 1-S87. The Arcli.eulogieal tiociety i.>i Karlsruhe undertook excava- 
tions here in the month of April. 1393. with E, M agner in charge. 
Remains of three buildings were discovered. In the first, a small rec- 
tangular .structure, were found a grindstone in excellent condition, a 
trinvel and other objects of iron, small objects in l.n'onze and fragments 
of vases. A second structure of similar size revealed nothing but 
fragments of tile?. The third structure, though like the others 
architecturally uninteresting, furnished an unexpected supply of 
results. A]>]iarently the building had been burned, for on the to[) of 
the mass of rubbish in the cellar were fragments of sttn.-eo with incised 
decoration originally attached to evooden walls. The large ipiaiuity 
of fragments of iiottery permitted the reconstruction of about thirty 
vases of dilferent forms. .Vrnongst anumberof iron oliject.' were found 
two noveltie.?. the use of which is as yet unknown. One is an instru- 
ment not unlike a spear head, the other is heart shaped with rings in 
the extremities. ifeveral figured bronzes and statuettes were also 
found. As if to preserve tl ie date of this collection, a copper coin of 
.fieptimius Severus of the year llO a. o., was tbund m the cellar. 
Further digging revealed jairtions of the surrounding wall of this Ro- 
man country estate. The buildings alreaily exca\'ated were doubtless 
subsidiary -tructure? and the main edifice, which revealed the jiaiiitcd 
stuccos, has nut yet been found. Other estates belonging apjairently 
tij retireil Roman officers have been found in the same district. — E. 
Waoxek in KorUnjJur Zhj.. duly 7 and 3, 1393. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

ARCH/€OLOGICAL MAPS. — At tbe reeeiit conirre.ss of antiquarian 
societies, it was announced that the archteologieal maps of Essex, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Surrey, Sussex, and Derbyshire have been con- 
siderably advanced since the meeting of last year. ILqis are being 
prepared by societies in Herfordshire, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land, A series of symliols has been devised by the standing commit- 
tee, for the diagrammatic representation of ancient olijects and sites ; 
and a resolution was passed, exjires-ing a hope that all societies join- 
ing in the archaeological survey of England will ensure uniformity by 
adopting these syml.iols. Mr. H. S. Pearson gave a description of a 
photographic survey of the county of Warwick. Each photographer 
who took part in the work was assigned a district of about six square 
miles ; and the photographs were submitted to the a].iproval of a com- 
mittee. Ep to the present time, aliout ITtV excellent 2 )hotographs 
have been taken ; and permanent prints of them have lieen moutited 
and placed in the Free I.ilirary at Lirmingliam — Aoid.. .luly 2'.i. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC INVENTORY OF THE MONUMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
— Larder the direction of the Archa-oloaical Societies of Croat liritain. 
a sort of confederation of amateur photographers has been formed, 
with the object of making a eonqlete [ihotograiihii? inventory of all 
monuments possessing any imjrortance. Each amateur is assigned a 
small zone of nine or ten square kili>iiicters and is directeil to [lioto- 
graph everything of arclucological intere.st within that zone. A com- 
mittee examines the photogra]ihs and accepts or rejects them as the 
case may be. while a I'opy of each is jilac-ed in a lilirary for public 
use. — Chroniqii.r do? Art\ ISbd. Xo. 

SCANDINAVIAN ART IN GREAT BRITAIN. — A pa]'Or with this title Was 
read at a meeting of the Viking Club liy Mr. J. Roniilly Allen, who 
commenced by saying that the period of the Viking inva.sions of 
Great liritain was knoivn historically from the Anglo-Haxon Chronicle 
and other annals, while the area [u-rinaiieutly oci iqiied by the North- 
men could be very accurately determined without any historical evi- 
dence, by means of ])lace-names and arclueologit al discoveries. The 
characteristics of the art of ifeandinavia and of Great Britain during 
the ])eriod immediately preceding the Viking coiii|Ue'ts were very 
fully ex])lained. The typically Celtic and Anglo-Saxon objects im- 
ported into Scandinavia, ami the typically Scandinavian objects found 
in \Tking graves and hoartls in Great Britain, were next dealt with, 
it being pointed out that, wliile the former were valued by the Xorth- 
men on account of the intrinsic beauty of their workmanslii]i. and 
even carried back to their native land and buried with them, the latter 
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were introduced into this country jjartly by commercial intercourse 
and partly by conijue:?t. Ihc influence exercised u[ion the art of 
Scandinavia and of Great Critain by bringing the Pauan Xorthinen 
into direct contact with the Christianized Celt and Anelo-Saxon was 
investio-ated at some length. The author observed that, although the 
numl)er of monuments and objects found in Scamlinavia. exhibiting 
fnixed Celtic and Xorthern art. or Anglo-Saxon and Xorthern art, 
was extremely small, yet there were districts in Great nritain. more 
e.siiecially in the Isle of Tlan and the adjacent coast.s of C'umlierland, 
laincadtire, and Xorth Wales, where monuments exhibiting Scandi- 
navian influence were comparatively pleiitilul. The jiaper concluded 
with a careful analy.si3 of the specially .Scandinaviait [leculiarities 
of the geometrical [latterns, zooniorphic designs, and flaure-subjeets 
taken from the mythic-heroic Eddaic poems, which occur on the earlv 
Christian mtuiuinents within this area. Certain jiatterns formed of 
chains of rings were shown to l>e common to the Manx crosses and 
fonts in Swedish churches. In the interlaced weirk there was a ten- 
dency in the bands to bifurcate and break off into scroll-like termina- 
tions. In the zouuiorphic designs the heaztz usually had only two 
toes instead of three, the bodies were covered with scales, the attitude 
with the head beiit back was jicculiar. a crest izzuing from the head 
formed interlacing convolutions with lin-Iike appendages in places, 
and the junction of the legs with the Ixidy was conventionally indi- 
cated by spirals. The mythological suVjects were taken chiefly from 
the ztory of Sigurd Fafni's Pane whii-li is to he found first in tlie 
Elder, or Poetic Edda. occurring suhse<jueutly in the Vulsuima Saga, 
and also firming the basiz of the old High (ierman Xibelungeulied. 
Exam'ples of seenc-s from this legend were to Iw seen on erosses at 
Kirk Andreas. .Turlry. and Malew in the Isle of Man, ami on the carved 
woodwcuk of the doors of churches in Sweden. The bound Loki and 

Thor fizliiiig for the INIidgard worm occurred at Gozforth in Cumber- 
land. and M’ej'laiid Smith at Lee<ls. and Ilalton in Lancashire. The 
[taper was illustrated with numerous photograph-- and rtibl lines, 
among the latter being thoze of the tynijiuna of doorwavs at lluver- 
inghain, Xotts. Southwell Cathedral, and St. Xi- hokis, Iii-wieli, which 
show very marked S< audinaviau iiilluenee. — Aniil.. Feb. 11. 

ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE. — Mr. -I. Park Harrison ha- piflli-hed 
(Henry Frowde^. as a. sn[ipleiiient to ulniiiii ( / ri,,i ii ii.sl.-.. an illus- 

trated pam[ihlei on " English Architecture bielbre the Conipte-t," in 
which he maintains (It that many relies of .Vu-alo-Saxoii architeeture 
still exist unrecognized, and [2) that Anglo-Saxon architeeture W'as 
itself a survival from Rouiaii times. Tlie evidence adduced comes 
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from various quarters. The strouLrest. perliap.s. is that derived from 
the illuminated Analo-Saxon IISS. of the tenth and the early eleventh 
century, which shows desiyn^ and [patterns that are re[>eated on 
contemporary laiildings. llueh less strong is that liased upon the 
traces of tool-markiny':. it heiny aramed that the t'axons used crosS- 
axing. while the Xorman tooling was in diagonal lines. Another line 
of evidence is that of comjiaring douhtful buildings with others admit- 
ted to l)e earlier than the Coiique't. For example, the tower of .St. 
Michael V church at Uxford is here com|iared with that of St. Benet's 
at Cambiidge. It is also argued, from historical data, that the two 
towers at Lincoln fSt. Peter-at-( iowt^ and St. Mary-le-l\'igford ) are 
pre-Xorman in age as well as in style. In the appendix are given a 
list (.if architectural details in Anglo-Saxon MSS,, toeether with plates 
showing repiroductious of many of these details. — Auuumii, Seid. '2. 

ENAMELLING IN IRELAND.— We have received a separate [lart of the 
Tramadions of the Koyal Iri.'h Ac.ideuiy, containing two [lajiers on a 
block of red glass enamel said to have liecar fouu'l at Tara Hill. The 
first is liy Prof. N’inceiit Ball, director of the S..ieii( e and Art Museum 
at Ditblin. who de.scribe^ the historv of the spi.^eimen. its chemical 
analysis, and its [r.w-iil.ilc use in the .'.rt.>. It ,■^eem■T to l.iear a clo'C 
reseinlilance to the lump- of poi-jiuriuo found in Home. Itj comjiosi- 
tion i-i that of a kiuil of llint gla— coli.ireil red with oxide of ci.qiper. 
It is a true enamel, but ffor -practical purposes') exhausted, since on 
being fusdl it now burns to a dark green. The second jiaper is by 
ZMiss iMargaret Stokes. The tir.-t .gives a detailed account of what is 
historically known about the art of enanielline as [iracticed in ancient 
Ireland, and then proceeds to de^cril>e certain .~pecimen^ of enamelled 
bron/.o ornaments preserved in the mu'eum of the Academy. These 
are beautifully illustrated in a colored plate, which we observe has 
been iirinted at Frankfort. Finally, 'he conclude- : '• When we read 
the testimony of ancient writers as to the splendor of our ancient 
hor.sc-tra[)pings, and dud enamelled bronze' bits, loop- and cla'[i', all 
fragments i.if -uch furnishin.us di-Jcovered in this coraitry. and now in 
our mu.-'eums, it is impo-sible to avoid the suaac'tion tli.it thi> iumji of 
crimson enamel was raw material in the workshoji of .-ome ai.ildsmith 
or jeweler in the Hath of Caelchn on Tara Hill." — .hmS. .Tuly .s. 

NORMAN AND BELGIAN FONTS. — The fonts of Lincoln and Winchester 
Cathedrals have been u-uallv regarded as conteinjioraneoU' with the 
building of the cathedrals. This date, In.iwever, now apjiears to be too 
early, recent investigation indicating that they lielong rather to the 
middle of the twelfth than to the latter half of the eleventh century. 
They both, as is well known, belong to a ty[ie of which we have either 
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Englisli example:; at St. Michael's, Southampton, East Meon, and St. 
Mary Bciurn in Hampshire, and at Thornton Curtis in Lincolnshire. 
The last-named is an exact copy of the Lincoln font on a smaller scale, 
and i.s of the same material, hlack slate stone. All these fonts conform 
to the same model. A square basin with a hemispherical howl is sup- 
jiorted liv four short columns, one at each anele. and a stout cylindrical 
block in the centre. The four sides of the basin are decorated with 
carrincs in low relief, which at Winchester are partly symliolical, 
partly historical, and at Lincoln represent mythical monsters. The 
English oriain of these fonts had hardly been eptestioned until the 
recent researches of M. Paul Sainteiioy in Belgium, and of Miss Emma 
Swann, brought to light examples of the same type in various places 
in the Low Countries, the corrcsjxaidence of which with the examples 
in English churches, in form, ornamentation, and material, is so strik- 
ing that it can hardly be doubted that they had a common origin. 
The most remarkable of these Belgian examples are those at Zedelg- 
hem and Termonde. lit the former, the histurical .subject^, as at M'in- 
chester, are taken front the legend of St. Nicholas of lilyra, and the 
treatment is so much the same as to render it almost certain that they 
were Itoth the work of the same hand. The general resemblance in 
style and character of the Termonde font to that at Lincoln is equally 
striking, as will be apparent to those who have acce.ss to M. Sainte- 
noy's recently puldislied work. ProVr/ouu ne-s h I'Etiuh: do? Fonts hnptis- 
viaux (Lyon-Claesen. Bruxelles, isydy which contains illustrations of 
Ijoth. as well as that at "Winchester. The author truly says, •Ah pre- 
sentent des analogies telles qit'il n'est pas possilde de douter de leur 
orig'ine commune: <-‘est frappant " (p. 1)8). The black stone of which 
tliese fonts are made has been traced to quarries near Tournay. which, 
according to tlie wcirk of MiM. De la Grange and Cloqiiet, Etuda stir 
VAii (h Tonrnui, cited by M. Sainteiioy. is found U'cil for fonts in the 
whrilc of the north of France, in Flanders. Flainault. as well as. as the 
exanpiles referred to prove, in England. Tin* importation of fonts of 
this tyiie into England, and. while rare or noii-existent elsewhere, their 
apjie.irancc in such widely separated districts as Hanqishire and Liii- 
Colnsliirc. eqjeu a very iiitere-ting field ot iiicjuiry. Arch;ecilogists will 
be ghid to know tliat sin-h an inquiry, together with the historv of 
fonts generally, is being ]>rosecuted by Miss Swann who, together with 
the late Prof. A\ e-twood s literary and artistic collection', inherits his 
archa-oLjgical spirit, his patience ot research and accuraev of mind. — 
AtJii a . hi eh. bs. 

BERKSHIRE. — Romano-British Remains. — Some Very curious Eomaiio- 
British remains liave recently been noticed at North Field Farm in 
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Iajiiu Wittealiani parish, ju.'t op]»)^ite to Dorchester ami Burcote on 
the Berkshire siile of the Thames. It was ohserveT that in certain 
fields, especially in two called Fox Fnrloiia and Scahlis, the croyis 
grew taller and hetter on certain patches and along certain lines. lie 
had the lines mapped out. and has hegun to dig at suitable spots. The 
lines in the crops seem to show roads with various enclosures, round 
or square. The excavations revealed Romano-British pottery, mostly 
of rough local make, but including some " Pseudo- Arretine ” ya stani}', 
AViTvs F); broken tiles ; one nr perhaps two wells with masonry cas- 
ing ; and a great deal of lime. 

Xo flint or stone foundations or coins have been noticed, though 
Roman coins have been found two fields off. The search will, 
we understand be carried further. So far as we can at present judge, 
we have not a Roman town with basilica ( as has been suggested), hut 
traces of British and Romano-Briti.sh farming. The lines visible in 
the crops seem to l)e due to wattles and dal> walls, thouch some may 
well he ditches, for the river is near. There apjiears. then, to have 
hoen first a British settlement with rounil huts, correspnnding to the 
circles. This was succeeded by rectangular enclosures, more Roman 
in appearance, perhaps yards, in the corner' of which can sometimes 
be noted what may have lieen very small clwellimrs or sheds. Other 
lines seem to represent roads or paths ; many of the enclosures are 
built along these, and some of them run parallel or at right angles to 
one another. OtheiTine.s. again may he ditches. That the circles and 
sequare enclosures are of different dates is shown by the fact that in 
some cases they intersect. There was a Romano-British " station " at 
Dorchester, though the Roman name of it is totally unknown, and 
the British camp on the so-called Sinodun Hill is known to every 
tourist. By accident or <lcsign, the broadest of the apiiarent roads 
points directly to it. We need only add that Hr. Hewett is dealing 
with the remains in a manner that deserves praise and imitation. — 
Artiiuk .1. Evax.s — F. Haverfif.ld in Aihai., Aug. 20. 

CAMBRIDGE. — The Fitzwilliam Museum. — M e quote the tollowing trom 
the annual report of the Fitzwilliam Museum syndicate at Cambridge ; 
"Among the acipiisitions made during the past year, the most import- 
ant is a collection of vases, weapons, ornaments ami other objeets in 
pottery, bronze, Ac., which were found during the cxcavatioirs reeenth' 
made in the Xecropolis of Tainassop. in the Island of Kypros. This 
collection has been presented to the museum hy Sir Henry Bulwer 
In acconlance with his wish a certain nuniher of duplicate Sjiecimeus 
of ])ottery from this eollection have been luvsented to the museums 
of various puldic schools, namely. tho'C of Eton. Westininster. Marl- 
borough. Cheltenham, and Haileyhury 
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■■ An iiniiortant aililition ha^ Ijoru niaile, liy purchase, to the ]iictiu'e 
aallei'ies ; a head of Christ in fresco, l)y the xiv century .6iene.se 
painter Ainhmuio Loreiizetti, from the wall of a church near Peruaia, 
which is now destroyeil. 

■■ Mr. Samuel Sandai^, already a very munificent heiiefactor. has, 
ditrinu- the pa.st vear. made many valuable donations, amuny nhich 
the most important are Twelve illuiuhrated manuscrijit.s. One of the.se. 
a Psalter of the middle of the xtii century, i.s a very fieautiful exam- 
})le of Engli'h art. An(jther MS. of .special interest gives the records 
of a musical guild in Venice, e.xtendiug over a period of about two 
hundred years. At the beginning are two very lieautiful ininiature.s 
of the Florentine school, dating from about the year Idtgi a. d. 

"Some other imiportant additions have been made by purch.ase to 
the Collections of illuuanated MSS. and books ]>rintcd on vellum. 
.\mong the most notalile are the following: A Franco-Flemish MS. 
Book of Hours of about 14oO. witlt fine miniatures, ivhicli are espe- 
cially remarkable fur the extraordinary brilliance of their coloring and 
perfect state of preservation. The border of e\ ery j.age is decorated 
with the ivy -leaf ornament. Another Book of Hours, of unusually 
fine style, contains a uumlier of small miniatures, which arc very good 
examples of Xorth Italian art during the xv century. The cost of 
this beautiful little MS. was partly defrayed the generositv of a 
member of the Senate, who does not wish his name to be given. We 
may also mention a very fine copy of a Book of Hours, with borders 
anil full-page pictures from blocks of >oft metal, ].irinted on vellum fur 
Simon Vostri' ("Paris, Idl'T); and a maguifieeut folio volume of the 
Decretals of Gratiau with illuminated initials, printed on vellum at 
Venice in 1479, a wonderfully sumptuous and lirilliantlv preserved 
examiile of the art of ty[(ographv in its most costly form. A tine 
copy of Boethius, on paper, printed by Areiid de Key^ere at Ghent in 
14S5. is specially noticeable Iroui its cmitainiug a number of large 
miniatures painted in spaces reserved for them in the text. This 
beautiful book i.s an interesting example of the transition from illu- 
minated MSS. to printed books, which gradually took jilaee in the 
second half of the xv century. The University Librarv possesses a 
copy of Boethius, printed by Colard IMaasion, which is decorated with 
a Very -imilar set of miniatures. 

A considerable number of valuable books on media-val and mod- 
ern art liave been ]iurchased for the FitzAvilhum Library ; and a few 
important additions have been made to su[)iily wants in tlie collec- 
tion of Engdish coins. Among the latter tlie most noticeable is a 
good specimen of the double-ryal of Henry VIII's first coinage, one 
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of the largest and most magnificent gold coins of the whole mediieval 
period.” — Acad., Mar. 14. 

CLAYTON. — Medi/eval Paintings. — In thecliurch of Clayton, in Sussex, 
which is unfortunately undergoing the process of " restoration,’’ a num- 
ber Ilf frescoes have been discovered under the whitewash. — AtJien., 
Aug. 12. 

These remarkaljle mural [jaintings are probably of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The design appears to have extended over all the walls and to 
have been a representation of the Last Judgment. Over the chancel 
arch our Lord is seated in glory, and on each wall of the nave is a 
long procession of ecclesiastic and royal personages, etc., with angels. 
Below is a broad border and under it may still Vie traced figures rising 
from their graves. On the one side of the chancel arch there is also 
a representation of our Lord delivering the keys to St. Peter, on the 
other he apiiears again with a kneeling figure, proViably St. John or 
St. Paul. These paintings have awakened a good deal of notice and 
have already been visited by many arclueologists of repute, who agree 
in pronouncing them to be important and interesting. — [London 
Times’s Correspondence .] — Bostoa Ec. Traaicr., Nov. 1. 

KIRKSTALL ABBEY. — The excavations at Kirkstall Abltey, which were 
suspended when the Corporation of Leeds undertook the more im- 
portant work of preserving the ruins above ground, and disfigured 
them sadly, have lately been l.iegun again, and so much has lueen 
found that it seems likely that a plan will be recovered more eoni[ilete 
than exists of any other abbey in England. The west side of the outer 
court, opposite the church, has been opened out, and it is found that 
there was a large thirteenth century wall two stories high, ami a large 
kitchen, and other offices adjoining, besides other apartments which 
have evidently been private chambers. The whole was, there can be 
little doubt, the jirincipal guest-house of the abbey. A great range of 
buildings still only partly exjilored extends to the west and south of 
this, and there is more on the north and near the river. On Mondav 
last the committee of the Corporation who are directing the work, with 
Mr. .1. T. Micklethwaite who is advising them, visited the aliliey. and 
it was determined to suspend the ornamental laying out of the ground, 
which has been begun, until the extent of the remains below ground 
is known, lest by diaiice injury should be done to them. When a 
good }ilan of the whole has been made, it will have to be determined 
whether the excavated foundations shall be buried again or left ex- 
posed. and if the latter, what means shall be taken to protect them 
from harm by mischief and the weather. — Athcn., June 24. 

A. L. Frothixoham. Je. 
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TIIE PHILOSOPHY OF APT. 


THE PERSONALITY OF ART. — In this essaj. the word Art is not 
used ill the most limited sense, that of the Formative Arts (Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture. Painting), nor only, in the more extended 
sense, to include the Literary Arts (Language, Poetry. Music). 
Art is here conceived to compri.-e, Leside these, the Social Arts, 
which are Philosophy, Religion, Government, from which the 
literary and formative arts derive their in.'[)iration and their uni- 
versal ideas, and to which they contribute material of more exter- 
nal and individual si)ecies. It is ronceived that these three 
regions of art — the social, the ll'.crary. and the formative — con- 
stitute the personality of art. the -pirit. the soul, and the body of 
its organization, presenting analogies to the human person, to 
man as constituted of spirit, soul, body — of Spirit or Mind (whirh 
is the sphere of universal consciousn‘sss-aetivity-life), of Soul, 
including AUill (the spbere of individuality, the iv/e), and of 
Body, the physical constitution ^he sphere of material conscious- 
nes.s-activily-life). In this uniliod porsonality of art, the social 
arts govern the literary and formative arts, furnish them with 
general principles and ideal subjects for incorporation, and give 
to them a higher life and significance ; while the lower arts con- 
tribute, to the higher, material for the incorporation and expression 
of their ideas on lower planes of thought. Through this personal 
constitution, there is, in artistic periods of Society, throughout 
the entire social organism, a complete jiermeation and circulation 
165 
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of universal ideals, wliieh constitute the vitalizing and unitying 
principles of the civilization of the period. This harmony and 
cooperation of the arts extends from philosophy to painting; 
and their comparative stndy under the light of anahigy i' one of 
the rnciSt fruitfal sources of knowledge as to the ideal signiheance 
of the lower arts ; for it is in the higher arts, tvhere thoiia'ht is 
expressed in language, that we are to lind the clearest and most 
distinct presentation of the psychologic princiijles and the general 
ideas which rule and govern all original production in any given 
epoch, all that constitutes its creative work of ins}iiratioit and 
genius, as distinct tfom mere imitation, fauta.sy and rejiroduction. 
This integral unity and communion among the arts, ariung in 
the presence of common sociologic principles and norms of civil- 
ization. establishes a most intimate tlimily relation-hip. between 
the arts of any given period, ;m<:! makes them all contribute to 
the expre.'>ion of a common .-ocial ideal. This is seen niLi.-^t 
clearly atnong artistic peoples and in the constructive periods of 
society, when the artistic nature is dev eloped on all planes of the 
consciousness. One of the clearest e\am}iles of this i> found in 
Greek civilization, which was arti-tie and ideal from top to hot- 
tom : and presented an intuitive experience (tf. and a .-clf-sacri- 
■ficing devotion to, imiversal social principles paralleled only hy 
the early Ohri.-tians in their i-omplete aiirrender to religious ideals, 
and hy the Ilehrews and hy tlie niedic\al Ohri-tians in tlicir devo- 
tion to theocratic civilization. 

PLACE OF ART IN CIVILIZATION. — Civilization }icrsoiiitic- human 
experience in the tri-individuality of Art, Science, and Industrv, 
which i-onstitute the spirit, soul, and body of civilization, and 
cover the wlude grmtndof man's intelligent productii)ii and occu- 
pation. Art, as the spirit of civilization, i> the highest agent in 
the development of human consciousnes--acti\ itv-life ; it is either 
regenerative or degenerative, a.s it is the exponent of truth-good- 
heauty, or of falsehood-evil-deformity. 

Art o<'i.-upie^ that department ot human thought and activitv 
which relates to the discovery of the ideality of exi-tenee and the 
laws of the mental universe, and to the incorporation of this 
knowledge in sensible forms for the sake of the ideal principles 
which these forms signify and contain, and for the purpose of 
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commiinicatiiig tliese ideal }»riiK-iples to man for use in liis mental 
life and development, and in liis i-L-lations with other minds. Art 
is thus distinguished (1) from Seieiiee, whieh investigates the 
physical universe in the aeijaisirion of knotvledge for ]iraetical use 
in the subjection of nature to man; ('21 from Industrv, which 
works for the sake of material urility. and as the means of live- 
lihood, in the cultivation, organization, and di'-tributiem of the 
products of the material universe. 

^Vrt is, therefore, the highest indi\ id'.ialitv in iliut ohji.ctive 
world which we call Society or Cisilization : ir is its spirit, its 
universal and ideal entity. It is constructed through the human 
consciousnc'S in op'posite ideals, and operates uprut tliis con-cion — 
ness in its devcdopment Ijy reg'eneration and by dega m.r.ition. It 
in\’olve- the operation, of the entire human tniml from the high'.&t 
to the lowest of its faculties, from their highest (supernatural) to 
their lowest (material) eonditiem, atid from both eonstruetive and 
destructive point.- of view or genera of ideal. In every pju’iod 
of oivilization art projects, in sensible and individual form, those 
universal ideas whieh rule in this jieriod: and this extcrnaliz.irion 
aids the internal development of the mind by the mnltiplieation 
of particular foriiis incorporating these ideas in tin various intei- 
rolated arts, from philosophy, the liiglie-t. to painting, the lowest. 
Thus, a general i(.!eal will tind e.\prc.-sion in the greatest variety 
of forms whieli appeal to the entire organization of tin- mind, 
from the Eeasoii and the Sentiment to the lowest forms of Intel- 
lect and Affeetion. Sensation and Instinct. This ideal will rule 
in the tbrniation or modifleation of ontologie ]U’inei]jles and tlie 
form of I’hilosOphy. of religious principle- and tlie form of the 
(’hnreli, of moral and political ])rinci[ilc- and the tortn of the 
State, of the pu-ineiples of cognition and the form of eilueation, 
of the ch.unestie principles and the form of the I’amily. of econ- 
omic and industiial principles and the form of individual occu- 
pation and the conduct of life. This universal ideal thus circu- 
lates through the whole social fabric and the consciousness and 
life of man, constituting the causative agent in the history of any 
period. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN ART AND NATURE. — From claiming for art 
this high character and position, it is clear that we hold art to be 
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a product of man’s creative intelligence, and oppose that ^de^v 
which sees in art nothing hut an imitation or copy of nature : the 
latter view would take away from art all reason to exist, would 
ignore all genius or creative power, all originality of conce};ition. 
all possibility of progress in the race. Tlie fundamental reason 
why art is not a copy of nature is, that concrete nature presents 
0 [>positc ideals, laws, and phenomena in eontiisive confliet, and 
that it is one of the most important functions of art to separate, 
individualize, and di-^tincrly present the opposite ideal realities 
which are behind the sensible appearances, in order to correct the 
deceptive and confused apj)earances of this nature, and to use 
them in the representation of the ideals of the mind. In every 
work of art, from land3cape-[)aiuting to philosi)phy, nature is 
• used as material, but only as it is trau-sformed into artistic unity 
with the ideal in the mind of the artist, wliich is the primary 
ground and cause of the work of art ; and the art consists in the 
reality of this incorporation of the ideal in actual form so as to 
exf.ress it by means the mo.st clear, >iiii[ile and direct: whether it 
be an ideal of beauty or deformity. 

Even in landscape-art. whidi is one of the lowe-t forms of art, 
it must be claimed that art is higher than nature by reason of the 
addition of the element of mind, wldeh rakes the work of the 
artist above the mindles^ nature which is suggestive to 1dm in his 
work, and furid.--!ies him with e:'aenial material. Every work of 
landscape-art i- an ideal eompo-iti()n in both form and color. In 
many cases, the c.xact ivprodu.'tion of the form and especially of 
the colors of nature would lx- ludicrously inartistic. The real 
arti't, who talics a sid-jcct from narurc, reconstruct^ it into urtisti'- 
form ami color, rejects iion-es'.eiitial elements, using onlv such 
parts as aid in the clear presentaiiou of the ideas which thi^ nat- 
ural scene or object is used to express — because everything that 
does not aid in this artistic e\'prc^^'-io7l is an obstacle, an impedi- 
ment, and mu't be removed from the work of art. If it be a 
work of beauty and cougruity (even if it be only picturesipue), all 
features that interfere with, and those which do not aid in, the 
symmetrical proportion of the parts and between the form and 
the iilea must be either discarded or reconstructed. This applies 
to all works of art, from philosophy to painting — it is an artistic 
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dogma. What does a mere imitator or copyist know of such 
creative work, or those who think, with him. that copies of nature 
are W(.)rks of arfi Xevertheies', many an artist, nnconseious of 
his mental process, will think that he is cO})ying nature, when 
nature is merely suggestive to his creative faculty. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ART. — The philosophy of art deals, primarily, 
with the 0 ]iposite principles of reality, which are the arclnTypes 
of relative existence; secondarily, it deals with the v/orks of art 
which really n-prc'ent thc'c primary [irinciples in persisting 
typical forms of thought : all the re-t of pseudr) art-work belong.s 
either to industry or to the ruhhish-heap of art ; and it is by far 
the greater part of sij-called art that belongs there, as the waste 
always present in the natural worl'.l. ^llsthetic Science should 
present art in both its theoretic and its ’practical aspects, and., otter 
a conception of the principle^' of art (lioth objective and subject- 
ive) which may Ite useful in the int'.Tpretation of its phenomena. 
It should comprelieud (1) a statement ot the ontologic archetypes 
of le.'thetir principles -^ and tiieir p-yehnlogic tvpe.s in the human 
mind; (d) a detiuitioii of art. and a con«-eption of its place as a 
factor in civilization : (o) a conception -tf tlio genera and spie- 
eies of art-ideals, which are the p'Veiu.’logic causes in tin' con- 
struction of its work- — including a 'tateme’.it i>f the c•la^ses and 
species of ideas for which -we are to look in works of art, atid a 
conee 2 ttioh of the faculties of the mind hv which these works are 
constructed and ajipreciated. (4) , Esthetic Science must present 
laws of chissiticalion and ol'the histori-.- development of art which 
shall lie a guide in the eomi'afutive study of its generic and 
s^iecitic ideals, of its iiarticuiar exaiiiiilc--, its schools, and its his- 
toric ^teriods ; recognizing the validity of every sjieeies of art that 
jicrsi'-tently re^iroduecs its kind, and h thevid'ore to he included 
in the bistoiy of art. The pbilosoi'by of art should, eoneeive the 
ditferent art-ideal-, ^iresent their di-tiuetive eharaeter and aetual 
oiieration, and estimate their relative value according to a univer- 
sal ideal standard, and by this means give to the observer a 

■•Tho oiiU>lo^-iL- foundutioii uL' B'juuty and D<-forinii\ u\ piiiui rduil Being and 
Xonhoing piE'ented in Part-? I and 11 of C/irtsiwn P/WYo*. ),)//// i Princeton, A. L. 
Frothingiiatn, publi'-licr), and reference to ehajil'T' is ncces-ary to tho comjtre- 

hension of the ontologic bu^is ot‘ the Philosophy of Art. 
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aiiiversal and di'intoivsted point of view from wliicii to judge 
and eliaraeterize the varied multitude of its works : it should 
teaeh him how to look at works of art from a point of view above 
the eontliet of ditferent ideals and the limitations of his personal 
prefeixuiee, and thus to guard again.'.! the evil intluenee of false 
and immoral art. 

The 1‘hil.isopliv of Art must reach the heights above these 
contending ideals and show the natural relation and succes.sion 
of these tyjjes of thought in the human mind and in the order of 
human society. It is only by this means that thought can be 
eedecuied from the chaos (if contlicting ideals, from the limita- 
tions of a partial standpoint and the deceptive judgments of indi- 
vidual opinion and preference, from the instability of an ever- 
changing free-thought or pseudo-rationalism and the seductive 
gratitiiaition of free-feeling or licentiousness which is associated 
with it. Such help is much needed at the present time, when 
the use and study of art are l.ieconiing ^o general, and when the 
old authorities and landmarks of judgment aiid of taste are dif-re- 
garded by the larger number. Coiifu'ion and license reign over 
a democratic ciwlization of e.xaggeratt.'d indi\iduali.'7n. which 
seeks only pleasure, and too often tind> it either in a vicious sen- 
sationali'Ui and meretricious rcali'm. or in a fanciful ami etfciii- 
inatiug idealism; by which the arti>t satisfies both the lir-entious 
taste that demand.' the production of such works and the com- 
mercial motive, \vhich too often leads him to give rein to his 
technical power in the jiroduction of work< that conform to an 
anti-Christian, aii imtnoral, or a fantastic Aaudard. 

A ritei's on art usually write from ^onie })artial point of view, 
expres'irig some p)rejudice of jircconceptioii. AVork.< on the 
philosopliy ot art are more oftiui written in the interest of an 
indivudiud philosoiihic ideal, quite ajiart from aiiv experience 
ot works ot art or any ability to realize them: sometimes they 
arc written from a fanciful or faiita.stie experience. Histories of 
art and essays are wi’itteii at best trom a very external point of 
view, and to supjiort some jtersonal prt judiee : often according to 
a simply h.tei'ury method which enables the intellectual artisan to 
write :d)i>ut eveiythiug, as well without as with aiiv real knowl- 
edge of the sulijc.-r. The most common historic method is to 
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resjard the great bulk of works of art as unsuccessful attempts to 
attain the type which the writer or his time prefers : instead of 
concluding that every species of art that persistently reproduces 
its kind is to be included in the natural history of art, and that it 
is the bu>iuess of the real investigator to study every kind, and to 
attempt to conceive what psychologic cause and condition led to 
its production — to conclude that it had a meaning and try to find 
out what it means ; not, because he does not understand it and 
does not like it, to attempt to brush it away with the cheap 
jihrase of a partial standpoint; “ It was a failure; they thought 
that they thought, but it was not thinking.” This point of view 
recognizes the validity of only that species which is individual to 
it, being utterly lacking in that universal and artistic faculty of 
the mind which is able to conceive a more or less extensive group 
of species (piite beyond the limitations of the individuality of the 
person. 

It is not a real philosophy of history (but asophy or foolishness) 
which leaps from Aristotle to Descartes, from Origen to Schleier- 
inacher and Hegel, fi’om Euripides to Dante, from Praxiteles to 
Donatello, frotn A]ielles to Raphael, from the age of Pericles to 
the Renaissance of Paganism of the fifteenth century. It is a 
Pagan consciousness which claims to do this, ignoring Christian- 
ity and Chridian civilization. This standpoijit is either unable to 
perceive and realize, or is antagonistic to, the social principles 
and historic laws of the Christian era. A philosophy of history 
cannot claim to e.xist unless it explain the Christian era as a ]iart 
of history, and even explain the distinct periods and successive 
ideals of this era. 

The time is past when people of true culture could claim to 
rejei't any historic spe<-ies of art because it failed to correspond 
with a current ideal or with the limitations of the individual pref- 
erence. Aeither iesthetic science nor true taste can be founded 
on a temporary ideal and the taste of tlie time ; or on the author- 
ity of individual opinion, taste, and preference ; or on sponta- 
neous and unreasoning judgment — no matter how innately artistic 
or highly refined and cultivated may be the individual nature. 

Xcither can iCsthetic science be founded on theory alone, no 
matter how wonderful it may be, either in words or in ideas. A 
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theory TThieh transcends tlie actual world of art. and separates 
itself from actual human coiisciousuess, is without reason to exist. 
Scieuee.'in order to exist, niu^t he tbuuded on a rational synthe- 
sis of ideality, reality, and actuality : it must explain the facts, 
and all the facts, of art-hi-'tory ; it must show art to be inten’ral 
to civilization, as well a.' show the relation of art to rlie man’fe>- 
tation of the integral principles of the mind: all thi^ it miM do. 
or it is not science but nescience. 

History shows us that, in the development of a peo]>le. the 
prevalence of an advanced culture in the literary and formative 
arts has been attended or followed by uaii(mal and indivi.lual 
degeneration — a degeneration of social institutions, of mental 
standards, and of individual cljaracter, aecorai)anied by luxury 
of life, laxity of morals, and efieminaey of manners. In other 
words, history shows that the refinement produced by or attend- 
ing an advanced (esthetic culture is enervating and unhealthy, is 
an evil, not a good, and i.s followed by a rapid degeneration in all 
the art.s. Tliis observed fact has appeared to furnish a ground 
for the opinion that art i.s integrally bad, and that it.-’ entire influ- 
ence is to be characterized as deunvralizing — an error ari'ing in 
the inability to separate between its opposite generic piinciiile-s 
(between sublimity and the Imrrible, between betntty and defiirm- 
ity, between the }iicturesuue and the grotescpie) : and in the fdl- 
ure to distinguish its higher from its lower ideals and standpoints 
of eonsciousness, and to attribute to each its .specific individuality 
and mental value. 

It has become usual to contemplate art as havdng ipudirics of 
only one genus, as being the' exponent of beauty alone ; in fact. 
beaiJty and art are used by most writers of the day as cquivideiit 
terms. Art, therefore, is claimed by them to be iiitriusieally ele- 
vating and purityiag in its causes and ctl'ects; ainl the prcvviknce 
of lestlietic culture, ev'en in its merely technical and decorative 
forms, irrespective of the ideas itivolvvd in it. is by manv held U[i 
as the highest good. ^Ye pmrpose to show tliat art may he and 
has been eorrupting and debasing, as vv'ell as puritying and ele- 
vating; that destructive and ileiiioralizing principles and ideals, 
as well as those which are constructive and moral, are to be found 
incorporated in art; and that, in certain epochs, these destructive 
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principles and ideals are to Le seen operating, as degenerative 
social causes, in all the arts from philosophy to }iainting. and in 
all departments of human consciousness — the religious and moral, 
the intellectual and attectional, the social and domestic, and even 
the industrial. 

History sliutV' us that the general ideal of each jieriod appears 
lirst in the [ihilosophic or social arts (Philosophy, Ileligion. Gov- 
ernmeiif), passes into the literary arts or arts of expression, and 
finally heeomes incorporated in the formative arts or arts oi design. 
Conserpiently. degenerative formative and literary art is but the 
expresdon of degenerative social principles in philoso'phy and 
religion and polities ali’eaily established in j'ower. and at work in 
the attempt to found ilestructive civilization. 

The original ideal of any epoch, as distinguished it’om it.s 
inherited ideals and its reproductive and imitative experience, 
constitutes the productive principle of the new .-jf.rit whieli every 
age has. though the greater part of the vork of the age be merely 
imitative or reproductive. In order, then, to judge of the origi- 
nal work of any epoch, of any new departure (that which iriakes 
its significance'), we must lii>t ileterminc the nature (.)f the aitistie 
pii’ineiple and creative nsvehologir agent at work in this jiroduc- 
tion : and this will show on what road tlii> epoch is atlvuiiclug — 
whether it be the road of liealth and regcni'i-ation. or the roail of 
disease and degeneration : for there are but the>e two roads of 
advance. The fact that any system of ideas prevails throughout 
a community— is active, militant, profusely (iroductive — does not 
prove that these are manifestations of healthy mental activity. 
Evidein-cs of disease and degeneration, especially if those he dci ply 
seated, do not readily show themselves to casual or external obser- 
vation; it is only by philosophic analysis of the internal principles 
at work as the mental causes of the artistic etfect-, that we can 
penetrate below the surface, and get at the real social ^igniticauce 
of any period. 

AVe claim, then, that art, like everything else in this world, 
has its false-evil-deformcd genus as well as its true-good-heauti- 
ful genus (^hoth being real art), and that the constructive Ueason 
and tSentiment are continually calling on us to reject the fake- 
evil-defjriiied. and to choose the true-good-beautiful. -V trusty 
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guide to aid in this choice is espechdly needed to controvert the 
delu-ive as-ertion of that scliool of writers on art who pro- 
claim the false gospel of "art for art'> sake." started in our ceii- 
turv by Schiller, and perverted by his sensual followers, who 
would se[iarate art from morality — often for the purpose of 
infusing- into artistic forms an immoral content. With Schiller 
Lt ft-‘rs, xxiij it was a philo-^ophic dogma, timt hi/ the 
jiji'iii the moAlet' (ihofishts file subject. The sensual school ot writers 
i<lcntity the technical element with art, and claim that the artis- 
tic technical form, irrespective of its ideal content, ranks the 
Work of art a^ a cultivating agent, and that the false and evil ideal 
content is to be either accepted or ignored by the cultivated for 
the sake of the art-technique, which is really the material elenreut 
ouly. This leads them to defend the artistic theatre as a whole — 
the moral or immoral content does not count: culture looks cmly 
at the artistic technique of origination by the author and of inter- 
pretation by the actor. This position leads to the defence of 
technically artistic fiction, even if it present the realism of beastly 
humanity, artistic sensualism, and deviltry of all sorts. It leads 
to the defence of the representation of nude physical beauty, on 
the ground that what is not permitted in actual life, may be rep- 
resented byreali'tic art. and redeemed from the evil of sensualism 
by the puritying intiuonce of art. 

A philO'Ophy of art is needed al-o to refute the claims of the 
ideal school of the horrible, of deformity, of the comic and the 
gretesque, whi<-h Correlative a-sthc-tic princijdes it would substitute 
for and identity with their opposites, sublimity and beauty and the 
pii-ture-qiie. Tliis school would make itself to be a social regen- 
erator instead of a degenerator, and would call itself true because 
it i' real. Finding in Immunity this idealism of im[ierfection, it 
claim- tliat to represent it realistically is to produce an art that is 
a true elevator of the race — tints following the ideal reasserted 
itt our time liy (4oethe, wliich would regenerate tUid stive man 
through the e.xperience ot evil. It evil were alwtivs clad in gtir- 
inents of dtirkness and deformity, it would be easy to detect; but 
the mo-t dangerous attacks of evil on human virtue are insid- 
iously made under the .stoh-n garments of light and beauty, and 
one has to learn to detect the internal and ideal deformity and 
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immorality of the most ^oduerive forms of sen.'Ual beauty, ^hieh 
appeal to our defeetive huruaii nature, and offer gratitieation to 
its evil desires under forms whic-h have been aecepted in the 
so-called good society of the epoch. In every individual there are 
a mother Eve and a father Adam ready to be seduced by the ser- 
pent if he be clad as an angel of light. The temptation of a 
seductive charm is addressed to inborn sensualism: and. if not 
guided by reason or by true forms of sentiment, the soul is in 
danger of yielding itself to the seu-^ual-beautiful, the seductive 
Circe of art, which changes its lovers into >\vine. 

The personal-psychologic (piestion with regard to a work of art 
becomes: Does it elevate the mind or edity the soul? Xot, 
does it suggest new thought ? hut, is this thought constructive or 
destructive, is it elevating or degrading ? Xot. does it profoundly 
ati'ect the feeling> ? hut, what is the quality of the feeling excited? 
IVorks of art are too often estimated by the amount of originality 
and talent they show, by their psychologic intensity and effect on 
the feeling^ through sympathy: iu'tead of being judged by the 
equality of the experience and by the relative value of the faculty 
of the mind and the eniotion of the soul to which they appeal. 

If human nature were perfect, harmonious in its want, uititive 
in its life, natural selection by instinctive want might be a true 
law of life: though, even in that case, it would be true only by 
irnion with and subjection to true rea.-on. But liuman nature is 
impertcH't and discordant, has affinities for both truth and false- 
hood, fur both good and evil, for both beauty and deformity — has 
capacities for degradation as well as for elevation, and is always 
moving in the one direction or in the other. FurthermoiX', in 
many natures (from Itoth heredity and environment) the affinity 
and capacity for falsehood-evil-deformity is more puwerfid than 
that for truth-good-beauty — in some cases e%'en has pos-ession 
of the nature. We must therefore insist on rational judgment 
versus feeling: for, though feeling may suggest the want or incli- 
nation, reason must determine whether it be a constructive or a 
destructive want that claims to be gratified. When, as the law 
of life, natural selection by instinctive want takes the place of the 
judgment of the reason, the dictates of religious and moral sen- 
timent, and the conscious choice between right and wrong princi- 
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pies, tlie individual is obeying tbo coiinoand of a spontaneity 
whieli may be the destroyer of bis life. '\\'e are familiar with the 
destructive manifestation of the nutritive and sexual instincts, 
which, by tlieir unbridded gratiiicarion, de'troy so many phy.--ical 
natures, but we do nor so readily recognize the destructive power 
of that craving for literary and social stiniulants which destroy 
the vital functions of the mind and will by a more •'ubtle ami 
deeper way of working. 

True appreciation of art can exist only when the judgment is 
guided by a real knowledge of the artistic princi];iles tvhich oper- 
ate in the production of the foriU' of art. and by a kno\v]edge 
of the laws which regulate its history. This guide is lesthetic 
science. or the phihisophy of art. This science mu^-t be compre- 
hensive in its held of vision, and should ascend abo'te the limita- 
tions of individual [n’etcivnce to a luiiver.sal and disinterested 
point of view from which to characterize. elassitH’, relate, and 
explain all those tyjies of art whieli lja\’e \'indieatcd tlieir right to 
e.xist and their [lyvelmlogic- relation with man, by their establish- 
ment and hi.-torie 'Ueee-.sion. a-: the embodiment of ihe itsthetie 
eonsciou'iiess and productive jutwer of their epoch. Tin.-! science 
rnii-it tcacli iw to cpiality aial disfinguish each one of the princi- 
ples of art : to dir.tiiigui'h .'Sublimity from it^ oppo-itc. the Horrilde 
or Terrible. Trutli-<.b)od-L>eaury from Falsehooii-Evil-Defonnity, 
the Picturesque from the (Grotesque, sit that we may detect tlie 
prc'Cm-e of these qirineiples in works of art, and see into the real 
nature and psychologic signiheanee of the representation by get- 
ting at its ideal conteut. It must teach ns to seqiarate these gen- 
eric priiieiple< (jf arti'tic reality into their o[)[M),'.it(_‘ s^ilieres of 
ideal causality, and to recognize the speeihr limits and h'lunda- 
ries ot the distim-t qirim-iples in eaeh of these ojipo'ite 'pheres : 
placing on one' side the eonstrueti\e priueijiles of art. Sublimity, 
Beanpv, the I'iei uinsque. wliicli eonstitute the spirit, the soul, and 
the body of constructive ideality, and include the ideas of con- 
grnity and unity, l:iw and ortler, htirmony, rh\ lhm tind re]iose. 
grandeur, siinplieity and purity, wisdom, love ttiid construetive 
power; ami placing on the opposite side the (h struetive princi- 
ples of art, the Horrible, Itefurmity, the Grotesque, which consti- 
tute the spirit, the soul, and the body of destructive idealitv, and 
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include the ideas of incongruity and diversity, lawlessness and 
chaos, discord and monstrosity, duplicity, obscenity and mere- 
tricity, guile, hate and destructive force. It must recognize the 
intimate relation (both normal and abnormal) between Sublimity, 
Beauty and the Picturesque, as cooperative principles in con- 
structive art (as well as the perverted forms in which they appear 
in epochs of decline), and the intimate relation between the Hor- 
rible, Deformity and the Grotescpie, as cooperative principles in 
destructive art, which includes all those forms of Tragedy and 
the Horrible, and of Comedy and the Ludicrous, which are shown 
to be the product of coitperative aesthetic principles. 

Histlietie science must teach us, also, to recognize the ditferent 
art-ideals which originate in ditferent classes of human conscious- 
ness ami conceptions of piimary causality, and constitute distinct 
points of view, under one (.>f which every work of art is to be 
classified, because this ideal characterizes its significant content, 
and the ideal point of view under whidi the artist worked in liis 
construction of it. We must distinguish the point of view from 
which the ideal id Deformity is presented — whether from its own 
standpoint or from that of Beauty. That art which presents 
Deformity from its own stand[>oint is destructive, because its 
point of view is false and evil — it know- neither itself truly nor 
its opposite Beauty. Imt identifies it.-elf with Beauty. That art 
which presents D'cformity front the -tandpoint of Bcaitty is con- 
structive. because its point of view is true and good — -it knows 
itself, and sees and truly knows its opposite. Tk-formity. which it 
presents in all its detailed oppo-ition of fidsehood-evil-deform- 
ity. The art of Beauty -oiuctimcs present- itself alone, some- 
times presents itself and it- oppo-ite. Deformity, but for the pur- 
pose of separating it from Beauty, and [iresenting Beauty and 
Deformity a- opposite ideals. We see this in all duali-tic sys- 
tems of theology, in the Bible, in early Christian art, in the epics 
of Dante and Milton. In the hi-tory of Chri-tian civilization, 
the iileal of Deformity has gained power in the domain of art, 
and the ideal of Beauty has become perverted and finally denied 
by a monistic idealism, founded on Deformity, which reigns in 
art from Philosophy to Painting, in the incorj^oration of the 
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ffisthetie prinfipk-' of horrible and ii'rotesipie neforniity, eoi'iporat- 
ing with a perverted naturali-tie and niaterialistie l)eanTv. 

The })liilosophy of art i.-^ not in the interest ef thenretie truth 
alone, but i' ako a praeticai guide in the aft'air^. of life. Tt fur- 
nishes a basis for historic Judgment of the social principles at 
work in all periods of ci\ ilixatimi. it being inpioS'iblL to iiiter[iret 
history without a knowledge i-fthe ideal principle' which are tlje 
pw cliologic eause< in it' ]>roduction. Ir i' necvss;iry as a guide 
in the sepiaration between opp. i.site order' or a.rt — beiweeu die art 
which is true and eonstructix'e. elevating and piiritying. and the 
art ts'hich is false and desti iictive. depra\iiig and eorrupiiiig. Ir 
aids to controvert the different forni' of destructive thought,: 
(1) it controvert' the technic 'chool of 'CUsiial realism, whose motto 
is "Art for art's sake." and who would make art con'ist in pieriection 
of technique, which is made to cover a multitude of sins in the ideal 
content: ( 2 ) it controveit' tlie take gospel of the pes'imi'tic and 
nihili'Tic-superiiatural ideal, whidi is the destructive factor in 
civilization : (8) it controverts the current piaiithektie. natural- 
i.stic. and material theories of piiiihrsopliy and religion and ]»oli- 
ties, which dominate all forms of art. especially the claims of the 
critical, logical and jiscudo-ratioual intellect in its assertion of the 
natural ideal, and the claims of the realistic and technie intellect 
in it' a'scrtion of the material ideal; both of which combine with 
the destructive-'upei’nuturul idteal in a ••(imruon eniuirv to Chris- 
tian Theism and the constructive-supernatural ideal of Christian 
ci\ilization. 

/ESTHETIC DUALISM. — The chief ohstacle to modern iestlietic 
science is that it has been fmiuded on a iiiouistic philosupliv, and 
tberefore recognizes Beauty to be the only art-jiriuciplc, attempt- 
iug to explain all kinds of art as momenta or determinations of 
this one }irinci[)le — Beauty. Tlie evident presence, in works of 
real art, of deformity or ugliness, of rhe horrible, and of the comic 
or ludicrous, has led German theorists of our cciiturv, and their 
followers, to the monstrous conclusion that ugliness, the terrihle 
and the ludicrdUs. together with the beautiful, are }iarticular 
maniiestatioiis or successive momenta ot a p.seudo-univci’sa] prin- 
ciple of lieauty. This recognition is not from tlie point of view 
of a merely superheial inconsistency, hut is in the interest of a 
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false idealism, which aims to i-onfound opposite ideas and things 
in a principle of chaotic identity- — the principle which is at the 
basis of fahe idealism in all ag'cs. These theorists are preter- 
naturally blind to the proposition, so cle;ir to ortlinury minds, 
that a principle which evolved such oppodtes as the beantiful. the 
deformed . the terrible, and the ludier. ms. could not be named Bt c cy , 
neither could they l>e detined under any one term, for even tlie 
Word Identity implies and involves the ojeposites identitied. 

That all art is not the art of Beauty will be seen by the slightest 
reflection on msthetie law. Beauty is tlie s\ndjol of unity and 
harmony and order, and it demands r'ongruity as its law— sym- 
metrical proportion and consistency aimtng the ideas represented 
and between the elements of the art-form, a< well as between this 
form and the ideal to be signitied and expressed by it. But there 
is also an art of Deformity that is the symbol of iliversity and 
license and cliaotic discord, which demands Incongruity as its 
law — unsyimaetrical proportion and inconsistency between the 
parts of the art-form ami la-twcm the ideas cx]ircssed and the 
form of expression, as well as an incoherence and distoition and 
absurdity iu the irleas themselves — s;;ch is the art of the llorril)]e 
and of the C’omic. Discitrd and license and disorder rule in this 
art of Deformity, and constitute Its very heing; and this lawless 
art is so predoniinaut that it is i[uite U'lial to charaeteri/'.e all art 
and all beauty (which are treated as e>jui valent terms) as the 
child of a so-called free but really licentious f nicy. 

The most casual observation of its works ’’shows that art is not 
the representation or mauifestion of bean ty alone : in fact, it is 
oftencr the rei'rcsentation of deformity, cither side by side with 
and oppositi.' to beaut v fin the same work) or as a sole ideal: and 
it is usually the deformity that is the more real, and therefore tbe 
more artistic. The tragedies ot Aischylos and Shakesjieare. are 
they not art? The InUrnn of Dante and ot IMiltou. ot .lakob 
Bi'dimc and of Swedenborg, of Luca Signorelli and ot Michel 
Angelo, the IMedusa of I.eonartlo da ^ inci — they surely are art ; 
but who could say that they are representations of beauty ? It is 
the reality of their representation of spiritual deformity, death 
and disorder, depravity and hate that makes them great works of 
art ; and as such they are opposite to beauty, the essence of which 
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is Spiritual life aud order, purity and love. The value of these 
STfeat works of art consists in their artistic rcalitv, in the com- 
plete success attaineil in the incarnation of their idea ; not in 
beauty of idea, tor the ideas thus })resented with artistic reality 
are ideas of defortaiTy. 

It is the same with that realm of art which i^ so intimately 
related to the inipjerfect side of our nature — the (grotesque, the 
Ludicrous, the CVunic. It is real art, but it is founded on the law 
of incongruity, of falsehood-evil-deformity, and so otten ujipcals 
to our enjoyment of obscenity and meretricity, of cljiibk cukrde 
and \dolent contrasts, a? we see them iit the great works of Shakes- 
peare and a host of artists of the same type. All this art comes 
under the law of I)eforrnitv. tor it is cippo-ite to the congruity, 
simidicity aud purity, the grandeur and elevation which belong 
to Beauty. In the art of piainting, we miglit cite the Early Ihitcli 
School, which presents, in it? greatest masters, examples of vulgar 
obsc’Ciity and meretricity. ex' cuted with complete mastery of 
idea, form, and color. This is an art which •• holds up the mirror “ 
to the vulgar, ob-cein.-. ami meretricious type of human nature 
with a reality and mastery eipualled only by some of Shakespeare's 
mo't famous comedies; ami it gi'/es a much clearer expression of 
ideal Deformity than do the nudities and refined meretricity of 
idea of the Frcmh .''chool of out- time and its imitators, which 
work from the same a-sthetic principle. 

It i'. therefore, not science, but coufusionof thought, to say. as do 
many feermaii I'hilosoplier-. that the horrihlo and the suhlime, the 
ugly ami the heautiful. the satirical and the ridicuioim. are momenta 
or particular forms of a pseitdo-beanty — ^ueli a staiemcmt is of 
the extremc.st iri-atiomdity. and is im[)0'sihle to true thought. It 
is like saying that evil is a particular form or manifestation or 
momentum of good, lalsehood of truth, the infernal of the divine • 
that the Devil is a particular form of feod, darkiu'ss of light, death 
of life. etc. Boine writers are so vague in their thought, and 
some are sueh devotees of eonfusive thought, that thev eaiinot 
see that artistic reality in the p)resentation of ideas of deformity 
does not eoiistitute beauty, and tliey therefore rank sueh works as 
phenomena of beauty. A good ]isychologist should at once 
recognize the opposition between the ideas of Beauty and thos 
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of Deformity from the opposite nature of his own experience, 
because opposite ideas appeal to opposite faculties of the mind 
and opposite emotions of the soul, and, in general, produce oppo- 
site conditions of consciousness. Ideas of Sublimity and Beauty 
elevate and expand the mind and sord to their highest possibili- 
ties of experience ; ideas of Horrible Deformity depress and par- 
alyze the mind and soul with terror : ideas of Grotesque Deformity 
(including AVit and the Ludicrous) appeal to the lower side of our 
nature, contract the mind and soul to their low'est possibilities of 
experience, and excite to conscious activity its (perhaps) dormant 
depths of imperfection. 

The subjective testimony of our nature proves the existence of 
these opposite genera of art. W e perceive within us two natures — 
one. the perfect side of ourselves (tlie angel in us), to which ap- 
peals the art of Beauty and Oongruity, of purity and simplicity, 
of elevation and grandeur and repose, of creative wisdom and 
love and power : the other nature, the imperfect side of ourselves 
(the demon in us), to which appeals the art that presents the 
terrible and destructive forces of sui)Cr!iatnral existence, of man, 
and of nature, the art of Deformity and Incongruity, of Wit and 
the Ludicrous, with their false and impure and malevolent ele- 
ments. The Dionysiac and Erotic phrenzy, the Silenie and Satyric 
beastliness, represented in Greek sculjdure and vase-painting, 
cannot be denied artistic reality in a directness of representation 
of the ideas of deformity and grotesque. ALe deny the assertion, 
that Greek art was characterized by beauty alone, with its attri- 
butes of harmony, serenity, re[iose, purity and simplicity, because 
Greek art and all art is subject to the law of duality of ideal, and 
the law of historic degradation. The Greek consciousness was 
in an especial manner dnalistic, as evas the idealism of all anti- 
quity ; the religion of Babylonia and Hgyi't, of Assyria, Persia and 
Greece, and all polytheistic religion.s, divided their divnnities into 
opposite camps, the supernal and the infernal, and their art, being 
founded on this dnalistic theogony, represented oppodte ideals 
and psychologic attributes. The constructive and theistic period 
of Ilellenic civilization is distinctly dnalistic. We find opposite 
orders of mythology and divinities, opposite art-ideals and types 
of social law, even opposite Greek races, as piermanent represen- 
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tatives of these types. It is in the scientific and humanistic period 
of Hellenic history that the monistic principle appears and pro- 
duces that confusion in myth and art-type of di'i'inity, that in\'er- 
sion of ideal content and confusion of o[)posite ideals, which 
characterize all degenerate and destructive periods; presenting 
the same succession of types of consciousness that we see in Ciiris- 
tendom. 

If we recognize Sublimity and Beauty to be real aesthetic prin- 
ciples and causes of artistic production, the recognition of artistic 
duality is a necessary consequence : that is, we must recognize 
Deformity as a real principle of art and cause of artistic produc- 
tion. Deformity is not defective Beauty, it is the opposite to 
Beauty. Beauty, with its inseparable elements Truth and Good, 
cannot alone be the agent in art, as we find it, including as it 
does the Horrible, the Deformed, the False, the Evil, the Impure, 
the Grotesque, the Comic, the Ridiculou.s. Ktbe universe of art be 
conceived to be produced or governed by one principle, and that the 
principle of Beauty and Perfection, there would be nothing in art 
(from Philosophy to Painting) but Perfect Hniiy. Symmetry, Order, 
Sublimity and Beauty. Tiic very idea of Beauty is contradicted 
by conceiving it to include im[)licitly its o[)posire. Deformity, and 
all its servants of imperfection, which in certain periods are the 
agents in the bidk: of artistic production. If any principle or 
entity be conceived to evolve its opposite, it cannot be truly 
named; f<)r its definition .should include the possibility of this 
evolution and the primary qualities of the thing evolved. If the 
Sublime can evolve the Horrible, or Beauty casi evolve Defoi'initv. 
either by diminution, defect, ab.seuee, privation, or as its mani- 
fe.Hatiou, self-revelation, actuality, or as one of its momenta, then 
what is termed sublimity and beauty is falsely named, and the 
posit is denied by its own implication. The art of real Beautv is 
always true and good, and true art is always good and beautiful. 
Where truth and good are found, beauty must be present as the 
higher and constructive third. Mome writers have made the arti- 
ficial distinction between truth and beauty, that Science is the 
exponent of truth, and Art of beauty ; but the truth of Science is 
of an order different from the truth of Art ; and it is either a licen- 
tious or a fictitious heauty that has not truth for its co-worker. 
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Every woi k of art, tlio coudinon <>f iu<livi<liialiry. imi't include 
as its ideality citlici' tlie co-active unities, truth-yood-beaiity, 
or the co-active diversities, lalscliood-evil-dcfoniiity. As these 
tri-mic idealities are s[iiritrial oiipositcs, \vc cannot, in any work of 
real art, tind them ccimhineil in a mixed form. A psendo-heauty 
which is not true and good must belong tc) the art of dc.'foriiiity. 
A work of art with an immoral idea is deformed, whatet’er false 
garment of the heautifnl it may [uit on — it i- deforndry in beauty's 
perverted, form, which makes the falsehotid worse heca.nse more 
deceptive. A princi[ial reason for error on tiiis point is the mis- 
conception of truth by identitying it with reality ; whereas false- 
hood-evil-d,eformity are us real as trnth-good-beauty : they are 
oppo-ite i-ealities, and nothing in art. from philosophy to ]iaint- 
ing, can be really understood without knowing this reality of 
o[.posite-'. and applying the knowhalge in the interpretation of 
])henomena. In all the works of the Most High, •• Life is set 
against Death, and (lood is set against Evil.’’ for He plaecl. in 
the creation, image's of death and evil as wt-ll as images of life and 
good, so that the in\'i'ihle noiu'iitities ot' the Xot-goil might bo 
nnder.stood by the things that are made, as well as the invisible 
things of " His eternal power and Dodhead”: for .Jehovah cre- 
ated darkness auel evil as well as light and iieaco (Isaiah). 

In tiiis [irobationary state of existence man is called upon to 
choose which ideal he '.vill serve. He must serve, but he cannot 
serve two nia-ters; and tliesc oiipo-ite masters arc offered to him 
with the c(;)nimand : See. 1 have set before thee this day life and 
good, and death and evil; ” •■choose you tiiis day whom ye will 
serve." Lliis duality of masters obtains in tin' other form.- of art 
as w^ell as in Ueligion, and we mU't be able to intelligently dis- 
tinguish and. choose heUveen thciii. If one choose for his master 
(with eyes open and for indulgence of jiersonal inclination) the 
prince of darkness and sensuality, let him acknowledge that such 
is his act, and not pretend to see, iu the deadly and sensuous 
images of iSatan, the likeness ami image of the Living (Jod. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF ART. — One of the chief obstacles to a philosophy 
of art has been the lack of a comtirehensive science of mind 
which shall provide for and explain the dilferent historic and per- 
sisting types of consciousness, thought, and art-ideals. ,\n ade- 
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quate psyclioloiry, or science of mind, is indispensable to the study 
of art and the intelligent analysis of its works. ..Esthetic science 
musi; be conceived in harmony with psychologic science (which is 
its subjective basis), and be carried along on parallel lines with 
this Science, and even as a part of it. in order to prC'cnt the sub- 
jective side of art. and to establisli the relative value ot the ditfer- 
ent deiiartments of artistic experience. A\btliont this -cientitie 
knowledtre of the human minel. there cannot be a true philosophic 
judgment of works of art: for this psychologic knowledge is the 
first condition of this judgment in its determination of the com- 
parrdive value, dignity, and rank of the work, by ('Stablisliing the 
place, in the mental order, of the faculty to which belong the 
ideal content and the construction and appreciation of the work 
of art. The species of artistic beauty or deformity to which any 
work of art Iteloiigs must l,*e related to that ])sychologic species 
of beauty or deformity in the vai iou- departments of the mind 
which is the psychologic cau'e in it' production, and the faculty 
by which others than the artist observe, recognize, and appreciate 
its artistic cpuility and ide<ility. 

According to our psychologic system, the general divisions of 
the Mind are (1) the Tieasoii, which 'Ces the universal ideas of 
Being, Xonheing, and Becmning; ('2) the Sentiment, which is 
intuitive and conceptive of the supernatural relationships of man ; 
(3) the Intellect and .Vtfecti'Ui. which constitute the 'phore of 
Thought and Feeling: and these three regions personify the 
minil, or constitute its spirit, <oul, and body, in the normal con- 
dition of which the body is subject to and productive fnjm the 
soul, and the soul to and from the s:'irit: while eaeli of these 
rei'i'.in.s is duallstic in its constitution. e.. F intuitive and con- 
ceptive ot both trutli-good-bcaiity. ati'l fal-;ehood-c\'il-i!clbrinltv, 
is both constructive and destructive. ATe find, in the Ilcason at 
the summit of the mind, opposite generic principles : on the one 
side. Truth-Good-Beauty: on the other, Falsdiood-Evil-Defor- 
niity ; and these stand for o})po.site universal ideals or genera of 
vision, each of which becomes distinguished into many species as 
it becomes ensouled by the Sentiment, and incorporated bv the 
Intedc -t in Thought. Thn 3, we find the Universal Beauty 
and Deformity of the Reason; the Philosophic and Ontologic 
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Beauty and Deformity of the Philosophic Sentiments : the Re- 
ligious and Theologic Beauty and Deformity of the Religious 
Sentiments ; the Moral and Political Beauty aud Deformity of 
the Moral Sentiments ; and many species of Psychologic Beauty 
and Deformity in the Intellect and Atfeetion: and it is only by 
recognizing these divisions of the ^lind, each with its distinct 
order of intelligence, aud the-'C opposite ideal principles as typical 
psychologic causes, that we can explain the phenomena of Phi- 
losophy, Religion, and Politics ; of art, consciousness, and life. 

Art is a universal intellectual form or organon conceived and 
constructed by the understanding, which we conceive to be con- 
stituted an intellectual totality through aud in which Truth-Good- 
Beauty, on the one hand, and Falsehood-Rvil-Doforinity, on the 
other, become incarnated in Thought. The intellect is the great 
laboratory of thought, an incorporating sphere in which all ideals, 
laws, and phenomena realized by the Reason and by the Senti- 
ment (which constitute the spirit and soul of the mental organi- 
zation) are incarnated in sensible images and forms of thought 
founded in intellectual experience — an experience of which sensa- 
tion is the external and material element, intuition the internal 
and individual element, inspiration and rctlection the universal 
and creative elements. It is necessary that this incarnation and 
definition in thought shnuhl be realized before the rational and 
sentimental ideals, laws, aud phenomena (which constitute the 
highest sphere of human intelligence and knowledge) can be 
intellectually comprehended or understood even by the creative 
mind itself or be communicated from one mind to another, and 
by other minds be either ap>prehended through external represen- 
tation or be understood through reproductive reflection. APe 
conceive that this intellectual totality is constituted in the tri- 
individual form of spirit, soul, and body, eorres[ionding with the 
form of the entire human mind and with the entire personality 
of man; and that these three spheres ot intellectual realization 
are personified by three great intellectual incarnating povers, 
Imagination and Fancy and 'reehnies. which are the con.-tructors 
of the spirit aud the soul and the body ot Thought, ot it^ universal 
and its individual and its material elements and departments. 
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It has been very common among writers on art to sejiarate cer- 
tain forms of art from intellectual con-eionsness, but this error 
arises iu false views of the nature of thought (that is, of intel- 
lectual C( insci()usuess), by which it is coiiliiieil to the logical form 
of thought, and the laws of logic are identitied with the laws of 
thought; thu> excluding the Imagination, with its analogies, from 
the intellectual nature, of which it is the highest and must im- 
portant factor; a^ well as excluding the Fancy (with its external 
and unreal similitudes and rc.'endjlauces), which is, of all intel- 
lectual faculties, the most prolitie in thought. Some have gone 
so far as to identity thought and language, thus excluding from 
the Intellect all excet>t linguistic forms of thought. But it must 
be borne in mind that language, though an important instru- 
ment in the ex}iression and definition of thought, is only one form 
of thought, and that there are many forms of tliought in Art and 
Science and Indu.stry that are not and cannot be expressed in 
language. All works of formative art (architecture, sculpture, 
painting) may be most detinite forms of thought, as complete as 
are the literary arts of expre'=.ion (language, poetry, music). 
Fniler this identification of tliought and language, much of the 
arts of religion and government would he '-rroneouslv excluded 
from thought. 

Some writers would confiie the experience of art to the emo- 
tions and feelings, excluding thought. Ib.it the highe.-,t ;lrti^tic 
ex(ierience cannot be realized witlmiit urti^rie thought a< well as 
arti'tie f-eling. Neither the ttr’i-r v, iio ates nor the observer 
V no m,i\ merel\ p^irceive ctin rtaiu/e <.*\n'U artistic emotion vdth- 
out inTclleeru il presentation : tor it is the intelleetiial reali- 
zation of the ideal emiteiit in .i work of art | either apprehended 
or eompi eheiided) that eon^tituti-^ the real pereeptioii of it hv the 
mind, and niake.-^ pi i.s.'.;[!_)]e a true rLS]H)n-ive muotioii of the indi- 
vidual consciousness on the preseutatiiui to it of Thii. mental (ler- 
ee[ don. The^e writers may lie mi-led through not recognizing the 
s[iontaneitv ot some forms of artistic thought, wiiieh ai'e so con- 
trary to logical Thought a- to give them the ;!p;»earanee of emo- 
tion — but emotion i- an aetiiiry of the soul (imt of the mind), is 
an act of individu.il eoii-e‘|,,||,ii,..,„ eoliperutiiig with the artistic 
Sentiment and llltelleef. 
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ART IDEALS AND STANDPOINTS OF THOUGHT. — An important re- 
quisite for the interpretation of human thought, including art, is 
a true theory of human intelligence and knowledge which shall 
provide for the recognition of the different types of consciousness 
and intellectual standpoint from which primordial being and the 
objective world are viewed, because ontology or the science of 
being must always furnish the basis of thought. 

If we study the natural history of thought as we would study 
anything in Xature, with the idea of classifying its phenomena, 
we shall hnd that we can ordinate these phenomena under four 
ever-recurring types, resulting from distinct universal ideals and 
intclledual standpoints, which are founded upon dilierent concep- 
tions of primordial being, of the origin of the world, and of the 
relation of the world to primordial being : these are the theistic- 
supernatural, the natural, the material, and the nihilistic-super- 
natural ideals ; and we have so named these ideals, because they 
respectively posit, as primordial being, the Personal God,IIature, 
Matter, and the Impersonal Nothing. These ideals must always 
persist in human thought, and always conflict : they are the great 
psychologic personages who construct and destroy civilization. 

The two great realms of consciousness are the theistic-super- 
natural, which is the E.Ktremc Eight, and the nihilistic-supernatu- 
ral, which is the Extreme Left : these are founded on constructive 
atid destructive root-principles which constitute the opposite poles 
of this universe of intelligence and of thought. The positions 
midway between these o})posites are the natural standpoint, 
which is the Eight Cemre of consciousness, and the material 
standpoint, which is the Left Centro; and these midway positions 
are merely half-way houses on the way from dormant or diseased 
constructive-supernatural root-principle-: to those which are radi- 
callv and otfensivelv destructive. \\ e liavo so often seen the road 
travelled, in all times and in all countries, but especially in our 
centui'V, that we cannot be in dcudit (if we at all regard the teach- 
ing of history) that, after leaving the camp of the extreme right, 
the tlieistic-supernatural laadni of consciousm-ss, there is but one 
road, that which leads to the nihilistic-supernatural, or the ex- 
treme left. This is clearly evident to all, in political life, as 
organized in the popular assembly of every nation : for they all 
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are alike in including parties representative of these types of 
political thought, which are only S2>ecial forms of the universal 
points of \-iew here presented. Wc may sec these .same types, 
related in the same order of mental progre.s.s, in jjhilosophy and 
religion, in the literary arts, and in the formative arts, based on 
these sei:)arate idoal.s and .stand2)oint£i. 

These jiersisting typos of knowledge and points of vimv are 
exclusive of each other, are found always in conliict. and always 
reproduce after their kinds in distinct lines of historic des elop- 
ment, each with its limitations and well-defined jtrineiplcs. These 
type.s or standpoints of intelligence are jt.sj’chologic norm> which 
form different genera and species of knowledge, each of which 
claims dominion in the universe of thought, and all of which are 
needed to cover the diversity of human experience, and have 
shown their psychologic right to exist by their j)er.sistcnce in 
human history. The first requisite for understanding the signifi- 
cance of any phenomenon is to classify it under its generic and 
specific norm of ideality and thought, and thus know the princi- 
ple which has caused it. 

All attempts to interpret the phenomena of human thought and 
experience as the historic manife.- 5 tation of one principle and one 
system of ideas — or as the failure.s and the more or le.ss .successful 
attempts to actualize any one general princijile ami system of 
ideas — are utterly groundle.ss and lead to confusion of thought, 
because these phenomena are produced by the causative operation 
of these several classes of ideality, wliich arc fundamental norms 
of human nature, .standiroints of consciousness, and psycho- 
logic causes that are antagonistic and ex.fusivc of cadi other, and 
each of which attains its own significant manifestation. The true 
method of interpretation of the history of human experience i.s 
to conceive these ideals and connect them with their manifesta- 
tion in generic and specific types of thought. It is by this means 
alone that relative order can be produced in the chaos and conflict 
of natural manife.station ; while the re.sult of apidying to this 
chaos the law of monism is to destroy the siguificaiua^ of \\"ord,s 
and ideas and to confound language. 

Dualism and discretion are laws of the natural world; and the 
histoiy of thought can be e.xplained only by recognizing these ojv 
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posite genera ami several species, each of which has distinct and 
dilierent ideals of consciousness, species of knowledge, and laws 
of certitude, and includes a conscious aim to actualize its own 
ideal, as distinct from every other, in its corresponding' type of 
thought. These ideals possess appropriate characteristics, lim- 
itations. and boundaries; and they are called points of view 
or standpoint' in the consciousness because they are distinct 
kinds of mental eyes through which, or according to the 
perceptive laws and power of which, all things are contem- 
plated. Some one of the.se classes of consciousness dominates 
every historic epoch and each individual, marks and names the 
total condition — the kind of development and perceptive power 
of all the mental faculties — and predetermines the knowledge 
and opinions of this epoch and this individual in all .spheres of 
thought. Tills is so true that, given the mental standpoint and 
consistency of thought, one may yirediet the intellectual conclu- 
sion or judgment on any .subject; in fact, tiie conclusion i' neces- 
sitated to follow from the point of view of the ideal of causality, 
conception of reality, and theory of knowledge which constitute 
this standpoint. 

'We iind both subjective and historis- evidence of the existence 
of these psychologic types, because these separate orders of 
human consciousness spread throughout the mental organiza- 
tion, and constitute a four-fold possibility or potentiality in each 
department of the mind. These kinds of perception and judg- 
ment are distinct, do not merge into but conflict with each other. 
If I interrogate my own consciousness, I lind them all there : and 
I find that the chief disturhaiices of my peace of mind arise from 
the conflict carried on between these typies of intelligence in my 
own mind ; and that, when my su[iernatural iutelligeuee o[ierates, 
my experience is of an order entirely diflerent from that of my 
natural intelligence, over which it is coiitimially called to maintain 
its supremacy — diflerent in its objects and in its laws and in its 
kind of knowledge, diflerent in its point of view and in it.' method 
of thought. At times, my natural as well as my material con- 
sciousness asserts itself in rippositiou to my supernatural conscious- 
ness and belief, whit-h at this time may be weak or in abeyance; 
and I clearly recognize this state of weakness and .scepticism, and 
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the finipleTe aiialoe-y of this teniponiry and jiarriii! eDiidirion of 
inv own eoii5eiou>ness with the permanent and eoiitrolling pres- 
eiiee of tlie^e natural and material typeset eoiisriousness in other 
persons, where one of these types lias a supreme and even iinim- 
pieded operation (a^ in the natural man and the material man), 
hounding the mental horizon of these persons with an exelusive- 
ne.'S of other .standpoints whieh convinces them that the'C other 
points of lision have no reality and therefore do not exist. 

If we in\-estigate the history of thought, we hud that these 
standpoints are the psychologic personages who rule the affairs of 
men: and tha.t the reality of interiiivtatiun of any period depends 
on the true conception of the point of view from which its char- 
acteristic cxiii.-rieiices .,re realized, and in tlie light of which it in- 
terprets tlie world of thought and expeiience, both }iast and present, 
line (if the.sc standpoiuTS so predominantly characterizes every 
pjcriod of the history of a [icaiple as to constitute a distinct type 
of civilization. In estiinatiug any work of art, we should get 
at the univer.sal ideal and intellectual standpoint from which the 
work is construi.'ted : for this will enable us to rank it, will give 
unity to (.nir iutcigiretatioii of it, enable U' to e.vplaiii it by itself 
and to detect it- inconsistencies. It is the same, whatever be the 
subject under consiileration : whether it be philosophy, religion, 
politics, or any of the kinds of literary or of formative art. By 
this cl.i— itication we may give reality (though relutivc) and place 
to every specie.s of Cccqiericuce that has been established in the his- 
toric order of civilization; we may couceive the ideal meaning 
and artistic type of ea'-h qiciffes. charactci’ize it, and recognize 
its t.icior-hip in tlie <uciecs-ivc development of the human con- 

SciijU'llc.'S. 

d’hc philo-ophci- truly -ay.- : -- .V work of art is made what it is 
]iy it- iileal coiitent.'' Xow. what does thi^ mean t It means 
th.it rh idea! which the arti.-t had in mind (and which he incor- 
]i. irate- ill tiioiighr in or.Ier to deiiue it to himself and to piasent 
it to 1, tiler iimids) c(^nstitutes the cau.-atit'e jiriiiciple of this work 
of art; and that the arti-fic form with wliich he clollies this 
ideal ;s tlm e.xtern d means hy whieh tlie ideal is expre-sed in 
aemidity — i- d ffm d lu thonglit to ids own iutelligeiiee. is com- 
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muiiicated to the iniiuls of other iiieii, and eoiiie.' into the eon- 
sciousiies.s of all capable of perceiving it. 

This ideal content may be (T dittereiit orders of thought. 

I. The artist may have in mind only material motives and ideas 
to express, and either to imitate the external appearance of things 
or to conceive the material ideal of the species, and the unactual- 
ized possibilities of material natures — to <-onsider merely the 
material structure, pualities, and functions of things. The artist 
thus produces a form of material art (whether ideal or imitative 
and realistic) which treats his subject (even the human subject) 
as merely a body, as to its very entity — whether he present the 
actual appearance of things t)r the material ideal and possibilities 
of the species — in conformity with the axiom of the materialist : 
JEceri/tJting that appears to the senses and the niateriad consciousness is 
real : and ccerpthing that really is so appears. 

II. The artist may have in miml a naturalistic motive or idea 
to express, and to represent either the apparent nature of objects 
(some actual natural expcrieiwe or observation ol' mind) or some 
unaetualized form of natural consciousness, in a corresponding 
artistically expressive [ihy.sical form ; that is, eitlier to express the 
internal and psychologic appearance of things or to conceive the 
natural ideal of tlio species, their individual and characteristic 
structure, qualities, and functions : and thus to produce a form of 
indiviilual. naturalistic, }>sycluc art, which treats his subject as a 
natural soul, pitssessing only a natural constitutimi and conscious- 
ness, the appearances of whicli are conceived to be identical with 
its reality — thus conforming ti.) the axiom of the naturalistic 
stand[ioint ; EecrytldiKj tjiut iippiyirs tn the iiatnral nj"sclijiisne^s is 
‘reed : ami (’rc/'y/Zc//'/ that reallu m appear-' fei the nataral cunsefOi/.'i/ess. 
Tliis is the pseiido-ratioimlistic standpoint. 

III. The artist ma\ have in mind ideas of univer>al or of supor- 
naturad signitieanee, idea'- of ontology and theology, of absolute 
being am! the spiritual relations of man : or he may re]iresent 
the supernatural siele of human natun'e, either its aetiudities or 
the po'.-ibiliiie- involved in it. conceiving --ome unaetualized 
supernatural capacity of man; that is, he may ex[iress the i)hil- 
osophie re.ility of things, their ideal structure, qualities, and 
functions, and thus produce a form of universal art which treats 
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his subject primarily a-; a supernatural or representative-spiritual 
beina;. possessing a supernatural nature anil conseiousness, the 
reality of wbicb eunr-i<ts in its relation with ami eonseiousiiess of 
supernatural and spiritual existenee — in conformity with the axiom 
of the superiiaturalist : AU reahty und truth are in sapcrnatural 
cind spi.Titu'-d. e.ciete/iec, and m edliti' the supieriKitural or the lepirdueil 
consciousTiess^ tcldedi are tendiAan ss to the na.tural eind uhttericd iriind. 
As the supernatural appears in opposite generic ideals (the the- 
istic and the nihilistic), we tind four species or kind- ot art. pro- 
duced from distinct ideals and standpoints, which must always 
persist in human history; and we ;nay classify all works of art 
under these four heads, as i.'haraetorizLd by one or other of 
these ideals. 

These four .standpoints of human consciousness appear in the 
history of thought, sometimes alone, sometime^ side by side, some- 
times in succe-r-ivo manife.'tation. In <uece'sive .'Upreinacy, they 
appear iu each cycle of development in the order of enumeration, 
beginning with the thei'tic-.'Upernatiiral ideal on a pJane of con- 
sciousness higher than it reached in tlie pi\ ceding [leriod. thereby 
realizing that general pu’ogre.'S which is necosary to a .state of 
civilization. Thus — though tlie hiw of development in this cycle 
is that of degeneration from the theistic-supernatural (1) to the 
natural, (2) to the material, and (3) to the nihilistic-supernatural 
ideal, while in each of these periods tlierc is a special degenera- 
tion in the development of each type — in tlie general cycle the 
law of birth and of revelation produces the regeneration and ele- 
vation of the consciou'uess and life on a higher plane of experi- 
ence. ^Vo fiutl, then, iu the hi.story of every one of the products 
of human intelligence — in Art (from philosnphy to [lainting), in 
Science, and in Industry — these four general ideals, for we find in 
man himself tbe.'O tlieistic-suiieriiatural. natural, material, and 
niliilistic-superuatural typo.-' of consciousue'S ; and eaeli individual 
is eharaeterized by the supremacy of suioe one of thi-m, which 
thus cuu'titutcs the general ^faudpoiur from wlih-li he contem- 
plates all things. The mo-t iutelligetit ami clear-headed men arc 
those ill whom one of (liese tyjies pen'ades and charaeterizes his 
entire mental constitution, giving him an innate unity of vision 
and eonsi.'tency ot thought. Furtliermoi'e. we must expect that 
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these (iist’met tyj)es of consciousness will persist so long as human- 
ity exists : they will always conflict, and the most so when in 
their normal and healthiest condition. If any one of them appears 
to come to an end, it is only dormant for a season and -udll return 
to activity and reproduction at its aiipointcd time. All attempts 
at fusion hy demolishing these landmarks of thought mark the 
tem] )tation of Xaturalism and Materialism and Xihilism addressed 
to a Weakened and demoralizcil theistic-supernatural insight. 

The principal cause of conflict and confnsiou in thought is the 
failure CO recognize and distinctly conceive the theistic-supernatu- 
ral and the nihilistic-supernatural as opposite generic standpoints 
and psychologic causes, and to recognize their self-consistency 
and their necessary per-isteuce in thought, and therefore their 
right to exist in this natural world of o].iposites. This endless 
conflict is increased l>y the failure to recognize the supernatural, 
natural, and material ideah as separate and specific standpoints 
and normal types of thought; liy the failure to see the partial 
character of actual ex[ierienee ; and hy the claim that each stand- 
point makes — that its own ideal is generic ami universal and 
covers the entire ground of reality. This >elf-assertion of one or 
of another partial ideal claiming to cover the whole ground of 
reality in thought carries with it the denial of all reality to other 
species of consciousness. TIelativc peace in the intellectual arena 
can he made only by recognizing distinct genera and species in 
the kingilom of eonseiou-^ness and of thought : genera and species 
which are ipiite as distinct as are those in the human, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms : and which as distinctly propa- 
gate under laws of gteneric and S})eeific continuity, increase and 
multiplication, each producing its like in the world of ideas : each 
having a definitely limited field, denying the reality of it< neigh- 
boring genus and specie.-, and making continual etfort to destroy 
it. Conflict, war, extermination is the law of life to these idetds 
and standpoints of thought; yet they all must continue to exist 
in order to furnish an emuronment, a spirit, and a specific form 
for the inewtahle and continuous re[iroduction of these types of 
human consciousness in this world of piartial expeinence, of 
unreal life, of discordant thought; i. e., it is a natural world in 
which we exist. The maintenance of the conflict is a sign of 
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generic and specitlc vitulitv in each ; and rhe draudiig together 
of differing opinion- now to l)e ohsorved is a .-ign of indifferein-e 
or of blindness, not of real union: because, in reality, these 
points of view are niutually exclusive, and this <lrawing tog\ thcr 
is the result of loss of se[),irative insight ami of reality in tlnvaght. 
The contest between Thei-ni and Xihilisui is radical to life, and 
their pseudo-union in Liberalism is a sign either of torpidity, oi’ of 
death to a Theism already devitalized by a pervading Paiitheism. 

ILe find all these four jroints of view in disonlerly inauife-ta- 
tion (luring certain transitional eiiochs ])receding new psyi-hic 
births, such as those of the Christian era, of the Protestant periled, 
and of the present century, when the ucw type of civilization ha- 
not yet been constructed, while the old types are lo-ing their hold 
upon the people through loss of vitality in institutions and lo-s of 
insight by the people. This e(unplex and disorderly manifesta- 
tion must continue until the new constriietive ideal has reconsti- 
tuted social instittitions, and comparative order has become estab- 
lished in the universe of thought. These periods of tran-ition 
can be interpretetl only by recognizing the presence of different 
and conlfieting type- < if thongbt. wbicb pcr-ist Ihstorically in eon- 
tiuuous intellectual rpeeics. but which at sn.jh periods come into 
the consciousness with rciauvcd percejuion and a>-tivity, greater 
intensity and insi.-?teneo. and more expanded development. Al- 
though the>e four ideals are mutu.dly exelu^ive and never unite 
in a single act of real consciousnes-, and though the theistie- 
.supiernatural is in c(.intiict with the three other iiL-als, yet, in these 
tran.sitional epoch-, the iiihilistie-superuatLirul ideal forms a coali- 
tion with the natural and material ideals, because it is (uncon- 
sciously to them) the cau-ative principle of their common op[iosi- 
tion to Theism. The nihilistic-supernatural ideal thus u.-os the 
natural and material ideals and types of civilization with their 
gradually disintegrating forms of intelle(jtualism (rationalism, 
doubt, criticism, and skeptici-m), in its dc.-truetivc work and in 
its efforts to establish a pessimistic humanity on the ruins of thc- 
istic civilization, wiiether this humanity take the form of the bPte 
humaine of the material ideal or of the (liable hMaiaia of the 
destructive-supernatural ideal. It is only by a new birth of the 
theistic-supernatural ideal and the reconstruction of Christian 
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ch51ization, as the City of God, that any real opposition can be 
made against this material Babel, or City of riatan. 

As we find in the dominant philosophy of our time either a real- 
istic materialism or a transcendental pe^■simi,'m — so. in literary and 
formative art (especially in pjoetry and tietioii and painting), we 
find a preternatural reali-m of the igmoble and the horrible side 
of human nature, wbich educates and develops the Satanic image 
in man. Hitherto the mission of the art of our centurv. from 
Philosophy to Painting, has been to educate and develop this 
destructive side of the human constitution as well as the lower 
phases of its possible experience : and the only way that art can 
be reborn onto a higher plane and again become the handmaid 
of the Christian religion, is that C’hristianity itself should be born 
from on high and again enlighten the world of humanity with the 
reflected liaht of God — then shall Triith-Good-Beautv, the intake 
of the Divine Logos, again liecome the ideal in art from l^hiloso- 
phy to Painting, and the rcpresentati\-e Kingdom of (.fitd bo again 
established on the earth. 

DEFINITION OF ART. — Bcfoi’e attempting a po.^itive deflnitii.tii of 
Art. we will n fer to some of the imperie<-t tletinition.-' .still accepted 
in a-'sthetie circles. 1. The derinition (^heid by >o many), that art 
is a ^epre^eutation, in sensible forms, of idius of .'ubiimitv and 
beauty and the }iictures(iue, is not adcipiate. because the laru'er 
half of art i.- an embodiment of the principle-; of the horrible, of 
deformity, of the grotesnue. and with greater artistic and 'ubiect- 
ive reality. 2 . It is not .'pecifie to art. to say (with Hegel) that it 
is “ the uuitm of the objective and >ul>jei'ti\ e in the human --pirit . 
something inward, a content, and smuetbing outer which ha^ that 
content as its -;ig!iificance.'' This definition is too broad, for it 
does not distingui.'li art from every fact of existence; everv actu- 
ality of life has an internal and an external, a subjective and 
objective element. 3. It is not the object of all art to give pleas- 
ure (as some tell us), for the aim of a great body of works of art 
is to cause pain — such as terror of destructive force, and the pain 
excited by the representation of death and misfortune in tragedy ; 
while some (like the social arts and many of the higher forms of 
art) give satisfaction or pleasure to some and pain to others. 
4. The school which makes art to be only subjective, and denies 
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its objective reality, removes its ch’ilizing function and misrepre- 
sents its very nature, for art is the embodiment by the human 
mind of the objective reality of things both above and below 
itself, by means of its own subjective reality, symbolizing absolute 
and dlssolutive reality, and realizing opposite relative reality, both 
actual and possible. 5. It is not a definif^ion of art to say that it is 
idealism and symbolism (vs. naturalism), because, besiile the art 
of symbolism, there is an art which is founded on naturalism and 
on romanticism : also an art that is founded on imitation and 
material realism. It is not defining art to identity it with imita- 
tion. for imitation is but the lowest function of the depraved tyj^e 
of art. 0. It is mo<t untrue to say (_with Edmund Burke) : 
jS~o work of art can be great but as it Jecekes. for this is the most 
superficial form even of realism. 7. It is not a true definition to 
make art consist in technic form, abolishing subject and ideal 
content (Schiller), for the ideal content is what makes it art, and 
gives it reality and universal significance. The definitions that 
art is the significant, the characteristic, the expressive, which are 
favorite definitions of modern tviiter--. are Ixuh vague and insuffi- 
cient. for two reasons : (1) becaU'C these terms are most suited to 
and are oftenest used to (.■xpress only the individual clement in 
art ; ( 2 ) because no distinct art-princiiles are presented as the 
ground of reality (whether objective or subjective), and this pre- 
sentation is necessary to a definition. Still, though vague and 
in-utKcieiit. the combiueil definition, that art is the significant, 
the characteristic, the expressive, would be nearer the truth than 
that which would make art and beauty to fie e(pii\-a]ent terms, 
because tlie above terms apply to the art of the horrible, 
deformity, and the grotescpie, will a- tn tlie art of -ublimitv, 
beauty, and the pietuivscpie. But it would be far from a true 
deiinition to identity the characteri-tic. the .'igniticant, the expres- 
sive with beauty, for the art of ilefurrnity includes these attributes 
as well, and much more ^^o. a.s being nearer to the internal nature 
of man. Expression, characterization, ideal significance, all must 
be recognized in art : but, even then, we are far from a definitiitn 
of art, for the rea-on that there are opposite art-iirinciples, and 
that such terms as would truly apply to both of these oiiposites 
are necessarily few and vague. The definition of art must include 
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the presentation of these opposite principles in distinctly separate 
ideals : first, of the ontologic principles which constitute the 
objective reality of art ; second, of the psychic principles which 
constitute its subjective reality in the human mind. 

Art is the universal organon for the representation (in intel- 
lectual form, or in thought) of the total ideality of existence, both 
actual and potential. This total ideality of existence includes 
that network of principles of the unseen universe which consti- 
tutes its complex system of causality ; those principles of many 
ditierent orders which are the secondary eau-ative agents in the 
world's firoductive and destructive operations ; and it is the mis- 
sion of art to incorporate these principles, apart from their com- 
plexity, conflicts, and confused manifestations in the natural 
world, so a' to exhibit them in ideal and sensible form according 
to their single oyieration and normal relati<.ins. Art thus presents 
the total ideal capacity of the race in the various spheres of it'? 
actirity: it is the supreme mode of bringing into definite and 
eii'ectivo con'ciou?ness the highest a? well as the lowest ideal 
capacities of the human mind : the cipiacity for the supernatural 
(or for the things above it in the scale of existence), for the natu- 
ral (or for the things of it- nwn nature), and for the material (or 
for the things lielow it) : the capacity for the highest and the 
lowest truth-good-l>eauty, and f;)!- the highest and the lowest fiil'e- 
h(,>od-evil-deformity — those great psychologic opposites which con- 
test the po-'ses-uon of the soul and produce im regeneration or 
degeneration on all planes of its experience. Art is thus an 
c-bjectivo ideal world in communion with the sulyective ideal 
world in the mind of man : it has reality both outside the iniiid, 
as object, and within the mind, a- subj(_'ctive cxi’criencc. As 
object, it is realized uTider it- own general laws a? the highest 
individuality in civilization, which i.-peraic' upon the human race 
in its historic development, in its regvneration ami in its degen- 
eration. The sulijectivo ground of art i? in the dual roots of the 
mental organization, which arc found primarily and in their most 
concentrated form in the oppo-ite principles of the Ileason. which 
is the spirit of the iniml. These opposite principle' are truth- 
g('>od-beauty and falsehood-evil-deformity: and their ideals become 
ensouled and incorporated in the lotver departments of the mind 
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— in the Pliiloiophic. Eeligious, and Moral Sentiments, in the 
Thought of the Intellect, and in the Feeling of the Aliection. 
This ^uhjective ideality in the mind is the basis of the creative 
potver of the artist, the basis of taste and of judgment, and of the 
aliility to see in works of real art (from philosoyihy to }iainting) 
their ideal nature and signiiicance. as distingui-hed from their 
merely natural and sensual ap)p)earauee. Thir' mental suscepti- 
bility to the ideality of the objective world and of ab'Olute causes, 
and this artistic creative power, constitute an innate ideal capacity 
in the mind which ari--es in the microcosinic character of man's 
nature. The same realities which are imaged or syrnb.dized in 
the great created cosmcx, the macrocOsmos (these realities being 
the absolute cosmos, God. and the di'Solutive chaos or acosmos. 
the Aothing), are imaged or -ymltolized in the mental organiza- 
tion anil consciousness of man. who is the snmll created cosmcis, 
the micl'oco^mos. These primary image^ ami the anulogi..- I’ci.i- 
tions between God {the creative cosmos'), the Xothin<; (the decre- 
ative chaO'). the Universe (the created macrncosmj. and man (the 
created microcosm) constitute tlie ideal basis of art, Itoth olject- 
ive and suljective: and to perceive ami incorporate in thought 
these integral images and relation- is the higltest mission of art. 

MISSIONS OF ART. — Art has three missionl^ : it is historic, inter- 
pretive. creative. I. The first mi-.-ion of art is historic — it is to 
perpetuate or place in permanent j'orni and preserve for the 
instruction of the present and of future generation- the essential 
manifestations of man's individual and collective ideal ex(terience. 
to operate not only as records, but also as >nguc-tive material in 
the ideal concepition of human nature and of its unrealized possi- 
bilities. Art, in its historic mission, thus incarnates in sciisilile 
form the changes of actual life, the temporary and pas-in g condi- 
tions. ideas, and essential manifestation- of hmmuiitv in all spheres 
of experience — whether universal and supernatural, or individual 
and natural, or material and sensual : so that future humanity 
may not be confined, for the source- of its knowledge, to present 
exfierience (which constitutes but a small section of the circle of 
human life) ; but that humanity may work from the basis of civil- 
ization and of the world's history, being able to realize the actual- 
ity of the past as an ideal conception of the artistic faculty, even 
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Avlien the iii.liviclual '.vould not be able to realize this actuality 
as a pei^onal experience — fnr hi' aiti'tic tac-ulty enables him to 
see it from an ini}_’ei>onal ;> oiut of ’riew. 

Art thus prC'crve^ the tyjie.' of suoii high orders of human 
experience a? human geniu' is incapable of realizing in periods of 
degradation, cvl.eii iMaterialir-iii and Arheisiir r1t_)od the human 
mind, and Eeali'rn governs its artistic ] rodu.-ts. In these periods, 
art is the ark in vchich are pie.'eivt-d .he cvtcii ideal tyiHrs, that 
they may again serve a.' suggestion and sdnmlus to human 
thought, vchen the doo.l shall have sui>.'i(.ed anil the fields ot 
human nature shall again bring forth ty- a new ei cation from on 
high — when the doiinunt sreds of the hi_'hei tiuits oi hiunan 
intehigenee shall again germinate an-l ’nriiig torth tl'nit. and rr^pro- 
dnce, each after it- kiji.i. in the recoiistrn. ti.,]^ o: C'hii.stiau civili- 
zation on a higher | lane ' if experience. 

II. The secoml miss: .m ol art is interpretive — it is to make 
clear to thought tIio i 1 .-ignirhance of liuiuau realization, 
of the actualities or realizeii possibilities of human nature ; to 
liring to light and eui}Iiasi' the i.leai princijle and cause involved 
or centred in eoncrete manifestation; to present the reality of 
things tvliieh is iiohimi their ai-.pearanee — the hidden mcauiiig 
•which is concealed from the eyes oi common sense : and to sepa- 
rate the opposite ideals which are found mixed, in eoncrete nature, 
and present them as distinct intellectual indi-vidualities, •with their 
corre'puuding laws and phenomena. This function of art apjdies 
to Doth past and present re.alization. It is niost im].ortant in its 
interpretati-ni of the universal ideals of the }iast and ol the eorres- 
pondiiig s] eeial types of thought ; intclleetual Ugies which the 
prc'eiit eou'eioD.'Uess may be incapa'nie of leali.xiiig as a personal 
exp^rieiiee. bur whieh may be ideally recomeived by 1lie artistic 
mind, and whieh are u-eid for 'Uggestion and. stimulus at those 
periods of new hirth in the liuman eomseiousiu-ss when, in the 
revolntioii of the univcise of thought, these ideals of the past 
again return into the conscii>usness to be iueorjiorated in intel- 
lectual forms whieb shall eorrcspond, as to progress, with the new 
birth of the mind and .'ouh This renewed perception of old 
ideals is aceompanied by the creation of new types of thought and 
by new forms of individual experience; ai.d these eonstitutc a 
starting-point in the new circle of revolution, as liunianity (under 
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A most iutorestini;' and Ijea^itinil votiv'^^-Teiier, sciilptureil on 
both sides, was diseo^■c•rell in 189-3, not far from PLaleron. and 
was lirieti^’ des( ribed l>y Mr. T)r:igatze-- i;; tli..- of Jiiiie 27th, 

1893. It also forms the subject of a paper by hlr. Kavt'adias in 
a late irainbor of the Apl. ;/e r/>.‘ The relief F of such artistic 
merit anb. luytholoyiea.l interest tha* I venture to add a few 
remarks to the e.welleiit ones already uiade i*}' the Athenian 
arch.eologists. The mar'de bears ou both iVices a sculptured 
relief, and altove each, imder rle.- crrAvnimi' 2-edimei.t. some de- 
scri[itive inscriptions happily remain. Thus, w- are informed 
that the youtb in frcid of the eliariot is ilerim-.-, while the occu- 
pants of the chariot i-s.df are Ivlielos an.! Pasile, thuuo-h the 
present (',011111110!: ot *he letter- j (.ir.r- r<.. il. s/,'. (_)n the other 

side we tind the dodi.-ation : EP/'AH: K.’Ai 'xlYAhTAlSIM. Other 
letters follow, liut with t!ie -.-xc .-p^ion i f :hc hve (which I 
read AAErO), tla-y .u’e b(‘yoiid r. ' ('.e:!;"!' ii. T’erbaii' it wa- the 
hexainefer • Ep/iy Kzi ’Svfj.iat/Tiv At.cFv Tear’ ai't'StjKsv. The A 
of aveOrjiczv niav inde 'd he dli':in_i'-,i 

As Air, ]\a\'’radia-^ tells ns. we K'a.w ii'ia.i the K-'iii'. J/'p. and 
fi'Oni Ste]):;. !!\z. that r>i Iii i>- .xa- ..e.'ij-.pi niVlm (if the Attic 
deme Fcuelaidai. am' that his nan e \v;w d wivo'! rfica the marsji 
(eXo?) in ‘bat d. i.ic, bi ’w,M'U ‘i.i Peirai-rn and i'ne lIcraipLion, 
in wlucb ladcr place t:,i- uymna'^ie frame- wi re ! old durin 
Paiiatbeiiaie .tf'sdval. nndi'il 'ediv ‘•.c a.M-iic 


tied 'ov < ‘iirtin.s, :,’:d eii 
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Diodoros (3.57). Busileia and Eliea were the two eldest daugh- 
ters of Ouranos and Titaia (or (de as she was called after death). 
Basileia excelled all her seventeen brothers and sisters in wisdom 
and brought them up like a mother, so gaining the name of the 
Great ^Mother. After her father's death she received the king- 
dom by the consent of all. though still a maiden and not wishiim 
to marry. Desirous of leaving a sucvessor, however, she at last 
married the brother who was dearest to her, Ht'perion, by whom 
she became mother to Helios and SeDne. Her brothers there- 
upon, through jealousy, slew Hyperion and drowned Helios. 
Selene, in her grief, threw herself from the roof, and Basileia, 
the mother, in her search for the body along the river, went wild. 
Helios, however, appeared t(.> her in a vision and bade her cease 
lamenting, as he and his sister had become immortal and their 
names had been given by mankind to the sun and moon. His 
brothers would meet with proper punishment in time. After 
this dream, Badleia directs all to pay divine honors to her dead 
children, and forbids any one to touch her body. She then wan- 
ders about the world in her madness, iilaying with the noisy toys 
of her daughter, frightening everybody with her tympana and 
cymbals. All take pity on her condition. Imt on one occasion 
when some one attempted t(> touch her, she suddenly disappeared 
from view in a shower of rain and thunder, and forever after 
received divine honors, together with her two children. Altars 
were built tt) her, and tympana and cymbals were employed in 
her service. 

As Kavvadias remarks, the passage summarized above seems 
to throw some light on our relief. The fact that Basileia allowed 
no one to toueh her. and that when touched she vanished midst 
rain and thunder, strikingly reminds us of the rajie of Per'C-plione. 
both myths evidently referring to the disappearance of the sum- 
mer verdure and the approacii of stonnv winter. The greatest 
importance attaches to the version as given by Diodoror-. as it 
certainly seems the prototy]ie of the Eleusiuian and Sicilian myths 
ot Ivore. Demeter herself (^Mother Earth, <. e., Ep-'Pea-KuEsA?;- 
Haa-iXrj), according to this older story, i- the victim of vio- 
lence. In the later myth her ilaughter is substituted in. her place, 
and the mere touch developes into a rape. The scene on the 
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relief represents an intermediate stage of the myth. Basile is 
there being carried on\ hut her abductor is not Hades. lie is the 
youthful Echelos. 4Vho, then, may this Echelos be ? If we 
turn to the Eleu'inian legend, we tind that Eubouleus. originally 
an epithet of Hades, afterwards became the name of a youthful 
swinelierd said to have been present at the rape of Perscplione. 
Echelos also, I take it. was originally applied tir the itifernal deity 
as the “■ marsh-dweller,” he whose home is below the soft marshes 
in which men sink to rise no more. The entrance to the lower 
regions would as naturally be located in the marshes as in the 
caverns of the era’th. Instead, then, of the youthful Ivor? and 
the elderly Hades, as in the Eleusinian myth, we have the mat- 
ronly Basile carried oft’ by the youthfitl Hades or Eilielos. On 
the other hand, instead of the mere touching of Basile and her 
sudden disappearance from view a.s in the legend of Hiodoros, 
we have Hades introduced as the ardent and violent abiluctor, a 
subject more suitable for the sculptor and artist than the older 
story. Indeed, it may be that to the sculptor and vase-painter 
are due the rise and 'u’oscMpieiit acceptance of tlic later myth in 
preference to the former. But this is mere In-piothesis. 

Again, before leaving Echeh^s, 1 may venture a further suitges- 
tion, that this Hades-Eehelos may ije identical witli the Echetlos 
of Pausanias. who alone mentions him as the divine hen.), who 
appeared on the held of Marathon during the great ]>attle and 
assisted the dreeks (Pans. i. 1.5-4; i. 32-4). It may be that 
Pausanias made a slight mistake in the name, i_)r it mav he an 
error of the m.ss. From the well-known marshes of Marathon, 
Echelos or Hades, the marsh-occupier, might well have ascended 
to aid Ids worshippers ancl till his realms with Persian dead. A 
rumor to that eft'ect once started by the demesmen of Echelaidai 
would easily find credence at such a time amongst the assembled 
Athenians. 

As for Ilerrnes. to whom, along with the nymphs, the votive 
otfering is dedi'-ated, he is most apju'opriateiy pm'traved in the act 
of conducting Basile to the underworld, t^o also he liu’ures in the 
Eleusinian form of the myth a- rondnetor of Kore back to earth. 

Turning to the other rdiet, there is little doubt in my own 
mind that Hermes i' here likewise represented in the left-hand 
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figure. I fail to be convinced by Mr. Kawadias, in his attempt 
to identify that figure tvith Artemis, nor do I recognize a river- 
god in the bearded personage in front of him, since he has no 
horns like his companion.^ behind. Mr. Kawadias sees in the 
relief a representation '')f ttvo distinct groups : (1) The Dissos 

river and Artemis (Agrotera or Munychiaj, and (2) the Kephisos 
tvith three nymphs. The scene, to him, allegorically re}iresents 
the meeting of ttvo cults located respectively on the Kephisos 
and Ilissos, the site where tlie marble was found being near the 
spot where these streams unite their waters. The position of the 
figures is against such a theory, to say nothing of the want of all 
connection in idea with the scene on the other side of the votive- 
slab. To my mind the explanation is rather this : The nymphs, 
attended by Kephisos, the river-god of Athens (or, it may be, 
Achelous, who was worshiped at Athens along with the nymphs) 
and by Demos himself, the personification of Athens, are coming 
to Hermes who stands listening to Demos, the spoke^man of the 
five. They are naturally enquiring after their abducted Basile, 
and supplicating for her return. Hermes comhieted iier away 
and Hermes can give her back. The Athenian fields and brooks 
long for the coming of spring, in otlier words. In the Eleusinian 
myth Kore had been carried oil' by Hades while she was plucking 
fl(jwers with her nymph-eoinpanions. Here it is the (ireat Mother 
Basile whose return is longed for, but !Mr. Kawadias shows us 
that the Great Mother herself, no less than Kore, is frequently 
associated with the nymphs even in later mythology. 

XiCHuLAS E. Crosby. 


Princeton. 



A TEREACOTTA SKETCH BY LOEEXZO GIIIBERTI. 


[Plate XIII.] 


Ill the autniim of 1892, I piircha-;etl of the Eratelli Bassetti in 
Siena a terracotta sketch, supposed to be by Ghiberti. It was 
said to have been long in the possession of a .Sienese family. 
Enrther than this I know nothing of its provenance. The sketch 
has every a[iparent indication of being an old one. Traces ot 
coloring, now largely washed away, still remain. At some period 
of its history the sketch had fallen from its place and broken in 
several places, but its original fragments were carefully gathered 
and mounted on a slate ground which seems to have been 
cemented on to a wall, so as to prevent further injury. The sub- 
ject <if the composition is a portion of the group to the left in the 
Mo^es panel of the second of Ghiberti's bronze gates for the 
Baptistery of Florence. In his Second Commentary,* Ghiberti 
gives tlii.-. brief imtiee of the composition: — -In the seventh 
panel is (represented) how Mo^es received the tablets (of the law) 
on the mountain, ami how half-way up the mountain .iLi'liua waits 
for him. and how the people are a'toni.shed at the earthi'piakes. 
lightnings and thunder. .\nd hnw the [icople stand at the foot 
of the mountain in amazement." 

Tlie iih'id.eiits [.ietiired in this panel are taken from the book 
of E.xodus, which will furni'h us a few additii.mal details tor its 
interpretation. To tlio extreme left is the Rctl Sea and the camp 
which the chiMren of Brael erected before Mount Sinai. The 
people ;it tlie loot ot the moui'.taiu may lae divided into two 
groups : to ihe left is a rptiet groiiY' gathered about an old man. 
wh<.> is adi !i'e~si 1 . g’ them: to th * right a group in eonsternatioii 
over the jih\^ieai di-tiirbaiice'' which aceonipanieil the giving ot 

1 Gael eRKY. Via rli Lorenio GhiUrti Scdiiyre Flcreiddio scritla da Gioraio 
It lliij, mSl,. p. .Vi. 
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the law. For the sake of ileiinitene--s. we may name the old 
man Jethro, the tather-iu-law of Closes, who had lecently arrived, 
bringing with him ISIo^es' wife Zipporah and her two sons, Ger- 
shom and Eliezer (Ex. 18. l-C). He is looking toward the Red 
Sea and seem^ to be saying, “ Blessed be the Lord, who hath 
delivered you out of the hand of the Egj’ptians, and out of the 
hand of Pharaoh, who liath delivered the peoyile fi’om under the 
hand of the Egyptians " (Ex. 18. 10). Before him is a row of 
women in light an<l graceful pose, suggestive of the women who 
followed Miriam with timbrels and dances. Miriam herself is 
represented with a timbrel in her hand in a niche of the frame- 
work directly alongside of this group. In the foreground of the 
quiet groitp is a young warrior, .'ymbolic of the victories already 
achieved against the Egyptians and against Amalek. Alongside 
of the warrioi’ is Zipporah, with her two children. 

In the excited group to the right is a woman with a frightened 
child. She is perhavis the Ethiopian woman, whom Moses had 
made his wife, much to the dissatistiiction of his sister Miriam 
and his brother Aaixui (Xumbers. 12. 1). About her are the 
eiders and people, terrihed by the “ thunders and lightnings." 
and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud " (Ex. 10. 16). 
Above i^ tigured Jehovah in the midst of angels, handing the two 
tables of the law to Moses. who receives them on the top of the 
mount. Below him. prostrate on the ground, is Joshua, who 
accompanied him (Ex. 24. 13). Aartui is perhaps to be recog- 
nized in the centre of the excited group, amlis again represented, 
with the sacriticial liame in his hand, in a niche of the frame to 
tlie right of this panel. 

Ill comparing the terracotta with the bronze, I have been led 
to lielieve the former to be a preliminary 'ketch Ity Ghiberti, for 
the following reason' ; 

1. It i.~ not an exact copv of the group in tiie bronze panel, and 
its agTeement' and .litlerences may be lie't exiilaiiied on the sup- 
}M_isition that it is a preliminary 'ketch. The principal figure', 
which we have named Jethro, tire warrior, and Zi[-poi'ah, appear 
to have been coii'idered by Ghiberti U' suceebsful enough to be 
reproduced with lutt slight variation- in the bronze. The'C vari- 
ations, howe\'er. are import.iiit. The final 'ketch for the entire 
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panel, made in -wax, contained a more elaborate composition ; 
conseipieiitly the three individuals we liave named are drawn 
more closely Together and thus separated from the line of women 
to the left. Jethro, in the bronze, is placed more nearly behind 
the warrior: the warrior and Zipjiorah are also drawn closer 
together. AVe may observe another important dilference, which 
may be best explained on the same lu-piotlie-is. In the linal 
model Ghiberti aiiparently deterniiiied to sepiarate more com- 
pletely the quiet g'roup on the left from the agitated group on the 
right. Consequently one of Zippitrah's children is removed and 
rinds his pilace by the side of the tigure we have called the Ethio- 
pian woman. As a consequence of this separation, the eye is 
leil through an unobstructed passage between the groups and 
more readily seizes the principal theme upon the summit of the 
mountain. The artist, however, will not take away from Zippo- 
rah her two 'Ons. and so replaces the lost child by another, who 
Serve' better tlio purpose cif economy of spa<’e. 

Tiiere are several other ligures t;)f which more than a reminis- 
eeuce is preserved in the bronze. Tlie lirst tigure to the left on 
the terracotta is reproduced in similar attitude, but with more 
grace. The old woman next to her is retained aho. and is adapted 
bv a change of attitude to the enlarged composition. The man 
with a turban is not forgotten. There was no room for hi? face, 
I’UT his turban remains, and in the same relati\-e position. The 
woman to the right ot Zi])j>oraii, with hands folded in praver, is 
also preserved, but thrown more intotlie background. There are 
two other heads, that of a middle-aged man and of a youth, who 
ajipear also in the bronze; Imt in general the artist seems to have 
developied the idea of presenting a larger mass of people, and 
tliis has led him to supiprcss the representation of several heads 
and to substitute in their .stead an approacliing throng, which 
could ])e indicated with greater ease and with improved perspec- 
tive by summarily iiitlicatiug only the erowus of their heads. In 
tlie terracotta -ketcli, hetwceii the warrior and Zipjiorah is a 
woman : in the tinished bronze a male tigure is substituted, wliicli 
has the advantage of bringing out the figure of Zipporab in 
stronger contrast. 
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These considerations seem to show that the variations in com- 
position between tlie terracotta and the bronze are not such 
changes as would be likelv to occur at the hands of a copyist, but 
are purposeful moditi cations by means of which the composition 
of the terracotta sketch becomes adapted to its new surroundings 
in the more complex composition of the bronze panel. 

2. If we compare the style of the terracotta relief with that of 
the bronze, the preliminary character of the former will be still 
more evident. 

The terracotta sketch is comiiosed in a thoroughly plastic man- 
ner. The figures in the background were first iashioned and 
those in the foreground applied later. This is evident from the 
fact that several of the heads in the background are modelled 
with great care, as could only have lieeii done when the artist was 
free to work without the impediment of the figures in the fore- 
ground. The face and breast of the warrior show that this figure 
also was modelled before being put in place. Xow this method 
of plastic composition is not such as is likely to have occurred in 
the case of a copy from the bronze. Xot ('mly would a copyi-t 
have been likely to have reproduced Ghiberti's figures more 
exactly; he also would have copiedi Ghiberti's pers}iective and 
thus saved himself considerable unnecessary labor. 

The terracotta group seem- to have been modelled with speoial 
reference to the characterization of the ditferent figures. There 
is here a greater variety of individual characteis than in the 
bronze itself This individualization is purposely sacrificed in 
the bronze for the sake of the mass, and the entire compo-iition 
modified liy reason of the enlarged perspective. 

If we consider the mode of composition employed in the 
bronze gates, we find as many as thirty-one ilistiiict events igor- 
trayed. In only one panel, that which represents the meeting of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, do we fidd pictured a single 
event ; in the rest there are two. three, four, and in the Jacob 
and Esau panel, as many six ditferent actions. The style of 
compositi(jn makes it, therefore, not unlikely that Ghiberti made 
studies for the minor conl})Ositiou^' first, and then combined them 
in the larger units. This must, at least, be admitted in the 
case of the Abraham panel, which includes his earlier composi- 
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tion of the Suerifiee of taac : aii'l if In this ease, why nor in the 
rest ? 

3. Having shown me j‘reliiiiiiiary eharacter oi the 'ketch, it 
follows alrn<ist immediately that it miist be by the Inind ot !dhi- 
berti himself. In the case of the first llaptistery gntC'. in which 
the coi'peration of other artists vas relied upon to a gi cater 
extent, the contract specifically demamled th.it tlidlierti with his 
own hand should execute the tigures irees, and sr.ch dcta.ns as 
the hair, the nudes, *c.' The second n'ates seem to have been 
even more exclusively the work of hdiiltertl Iniu'clf. ' Tie was 
assisted bv his son Vettorio and Iw Hieuelozzo : but the manner- 
ism of Vettorio, as seen in the frame-', cork of Audi'ea risaiio's 
itates, and the style of Michelozzo, a' Secn in his work in associ- 
ation with Donatello, are not to be detected in our terracHta. 
This is veidently the work of a imt'ter haml. U' may be judged 
from the individuality and graceful l.ieauty <)f the heads and the 
naturalistic treatment of the drapery. Here and there. I am free 
to admit, there is a laxity in the p<>se cf certain tigures. in the 
per'pective, in the swing "f the draiiery, that falls short of Clhi- 
berti's best work: but the variation does not seem to be sutli- 
cientlv strong to compel a different attribution. It is more easily 
explained by the supposition that the terracotta is a preliminary 
sketch. Let me call attention to a slight ditfereiice between the 
warrior of the terracotta and the same tigure in the bronze. In 
the terracotta his cloak has a lu'oad fringe and the back of his 
corselet is ditferently ornamented. But the variations are strictly 
within the limit.s ot Ghiberti's own work. The prototype of this 
figure may be seen on Ghiberti’s fir.'t gates in the panel of Pilate 
"Washing his Hands. Here and in many other figures on the first 
gates, and in the panels of rhe font in the Baptistery at Siena as 
well, Ghiberti shows a fondness for oriuuiientiiig the edges of hi.s 
draperies. The peculiar type of ornament upon the tvarrior's 
back may aLo be found in the liase of Pilate's throne, and airain 
upon the borders of the second gates. 

It may be objected that the models for the second gates were 
in wax, and not in terracotta. A reference to the contract will 

’ fVItXTZ. Leg Arehivei des Arts, pp. 15, 16. 

’ ilcXTZ, A'rchives des Arts, pp. 19-21. 
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certainly show that wax models were use<l for the figures, heads, 
animals and ornamentation of the borders and cornices ; and it 
may be admitted that the panel reliefs were probably cast in 
accordance with the same methods. But this in no way prevents 
our supposing that preliminary sketches may have been made in 
clay, since Ghiberti himself tells us in his Second Commentary 
that he made many sketches in this material.’ The terracotta 
sketch is somewhat larger than the original ; “ this permitted 
greater freedom in modelling. 

The discovery of this sketch ha,■^ an important bearing ou the 
estimate to be made of Ghiberti's methods. It would >eein to 
indicate that his preliminary -ketches were not made upon i>aper, 
but in plastic fashion in clay. In thi- manner he reached a thor- 
oughly Sculptural perspective, to be distinguished from that of 
the painter, and which should I>e a perpetual cibject-le-son to 
those who would force all relief sculpture into flat planes. 

AlL.IlX 


^ Carl Prey, op. cU.-, Ancora a iiiolti picioj’i e sculvjrl ei biiLidani u [hv) jaiio 
aramUssimi honori ne loro lauoru jaiio nioWs^imi prouedunenii >11 ctva ^ di creia e 
a pittori disegyiaio violilssime cose; ciinndo chi ouci^se aaute fp^jcire \^a fare) figure 
grardi fuori dela naturaleforma (/to io) daio le regole a condurle coii perjeita misui'a. 

= The figure of the -warrior in the terracotta is nine and a quarter inches high ; in 
the bronze it is only four and a half inches. 
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The Tupo&raphy of Spakta and the Buildinct of Epijif.nide?. 


In hid report on the excavations carried on In' the School at Sparta 
in the spring in 1892/ Dr. \^'aldstein .says: "The most important 
discovery . . . was that of the ciretdar building winch I l,>elieve 

can. without a doubt, be identihed with the building mentioned by 
Pausanias, iii, 12-9, in the immediate neiLdrborhoud of the Skias." 
and which Pausanias .says was thought to have been erected by Epi- 
menides f2d half vii cent. b. c.). Dr. M'akhtein regarded this discov- 
ery as of double importance, first on account of the circular form and 
early date of the .■structure, and. .■^econdly. I.iecause it gives, finally, a 
fixed point of departure for the study of the tonography of Sparta, 
The site was then, however, only pcotially excavated. 

During the autumn of 1892. 1 undertook a topogra’phical study of the 
site of ancient Sparta, which was finished in .January. 1893. and is pub- 
blished. as then written, in a previous number of the .rcu'r.NAi. (viii. pp. 
335-373). I here oppccsed the identification of this " circular " struc- 
ture with tile l.iuihling of Epiincuides. and for my reasons will refer 
to pp. 341-342. It seemed to me that it was the base of the colos.ral 
statue of DemO'. described l.>y Pausanias Cjii. 11, 9) as facing the 
Agora, and I predicted that "further excavation will reveal the fact 
that this was not a round ])latform, iiut a sort of semicircular rctain- 
ing-wall, erected with the object of giving the huge image a secure and 
elevated position close to the Agora and overlooking it." 

In the spring of 1 ,n 9;1, the excavations were renewed, and the ^ite 
of the structure entirely cleared, as i- .-hown liv the rejiort of Jlr. 
Meader in the Jofknal (pp. 410-42.8 ). with additional remarks bv 
Dr. AVald.stein. Neither writer questions the identification with the 
circular building of Epimenide.s. Dr. Mbddstein continues to call the 
structure circular, and regards the identification a« natural. Although 
Mr. Jleader expre-sed no doubt, it .seems to me that his careful report 
shows almost conclusively that this was i 1) not a circular but a semi- 
circular structure, and (2; not a tholos. but a rctaining-wall in the 

' Thirteeaih Annuul Report of the Archrolonical Institute oj America pp 74-7(1 
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centre of whose radius a colossal statue stood, of which the base and 
one thumb have been found. 

Mr. Meader states that it is undoubtedly a retaining- wall," and in 
one case calls it semicircular. The plan as given in Fig. 17 is restored 
on the supposition of a circular structure. The fact is, however, that 
the wall, as it remains, is about a ])erfect semicircle directly facing the 
Agora. There is one .small piece of wall, marked ll on the plan, which 
comes on the line which the old wall would have followed had it 
formed a continuous circle: but this bit of wall, according to the 
report, is very late, and the bricks and mortar used in it show that it 
does not belong to the original structure. It maj- be argued that, 
though there are now no traces t>f the continuation of the line of the 
semicircle, the other half of the supposed circle might at some time 
have been coinjiletely obliterated. A strong argument, however, 
against this, is the tact that at one end of the semicircle the wall stops 
without any siun of a break and is joined at an angle to a bit of con- 
temiDorary wall which e.vtends but a short distance when it is swal- 
lowed up in a little Byzantine cliurch. The tinisli of the masonry at 
this point appears to exclude the coming in of another jiart of the 
segment of the circle. To sum up. thc-re is no fact brought out in the 
Report which does not tavor my hypothesis that we have in this 
structure the retaiiiing-wall and base of the colossal statue of Demos. 
Of course this is of imp(.irtance in the determination of the topography 
of Sparta. 

N. E. Crosby. 


A PPJMITIVE DOME M'lTH PEXDEXTIVE3 AT YETULOXIA. 

I wish to call the attention of students of the history of architec- 
tural form.s to the domical structure discovered by Cav. Falchi at 
Vetulonia, in the artificial tumulus called La Patrera. A full account 
of the circumstances of its discovery, ot the character and eoiiteuts of 
the mound, and of the conneetion with surrounding examples and 
classes of torn) )s has Iteen already given in Vol. viii, Xo. 4, ot this 
Journal (pp. 620-29), as well as in this number, in the Xms. I will 
refer, therefore, for details, to these rcpiuts, which are condensed from 
Cav. Falchi's account in the Liotr.it'. dojU Scuvt. 

The general features and arrangement of this hypogeuin or domical 
tomb are analogous to a number ot the If^’ceua'an funerary structures 
of the .same kind. That is to say, it is built hi the midst of an artifi- 
cial mound, is reached by a long passage-way. has secondary chamliers 
connected with it and is surmounted by a dome constructed of hori- 
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zontal overliaiiging courses of stone converging toward a central point 
and witlnjut a true domical construction of wedge-shaped course-^. 

The tundamental diti’erence between these structures. — of which so 
many exist in Greece, and a few in Italy, — and this at Vetulonia. is 
that in the former the circular domical structure begins from the 
foundations, whereas at Vetulonia the ground-plan is squai-e. A se- 
condary difference is that in Greece the slant of the circular walls l>e- 
gins at once, whereas at Vetulonia the square walls are exactly verti- 
cal, until they reach the base of the dome, and this dome i.s not as 
acutely pointed as those in Greece. 

In neither case have we a true dome, but in the Greek llycentcaii 
-tructure we have the prototype of the Patttheon. while at Vetulonia 
we have a forerunner of the Byzantine domes on pcdentives — a far 
more advanced type. 

I have 'poken of one structure, but in reality there weretwc. chain- 
I'ers — one l iuilt over the ruins of the tDther. They are of eciual dimen- 
sions and constructive form, so far as cau lie judged. Tiic tir.-t cliainher 
was built of Scuioforie aranite which was not able to re -i.st the } 'ressure 
of the superincuinheut earth and its iloiiii.’ fell in not Lmg after con- 
struction: this i.s Cav. FalchiT opinioir. On its streiiathened walls 
the second chanihcr was built with slalm of ^tonc with reatt- 

larity and exactness and without the u.se of ceiut-nt. This higher 
eon>tructinn ledl to the rai-ing and cnlaraingof the mound. Its vault 
had been partly deinoli?hed at some time in order to u-e its stones. 
The charnher i.s a sipuare, measuring five inetres. and the transition to 
the dome was managed by pedentives in the four corners which pass 
gradually from the 'Cfuare to the circular plan until they form a per- 
fectly circular drum upon which the vault rests. Up to this noint — 
a height of 3.7<) metre.s — tlte walls are perfectly vertical. The lame 
slab.- of stone have a mean thicknc--i of dn cent.' 

•Ju.st oitt-ide of the charnher. on . ithcr -ide of the corridor 14 met. 
in length, which lea K to tlic outer edae of the artiiicial mound, is a 
siTialler chamber. They both rnea-ure 2. 40 met. in height, 1.90 
met. in width and T.lO met. in depth, and arc covered vdth small 
domes, adjusted to the grouml-plaii in the same wav as the main 
chaml »er. 

’■ There is cue point that at fir-t -eems to remain doul.it'ui in Cav, Falehi's report, 
and that i- one of extreme importance, namely, were there wedge-shaped stoneo 
used in the domes of either the first or second chamhers, or were they, like the iMv- 
eeinean dome-, eon-trueted in .-trietly huri/ontal eouise-'' The latter method was 
:ertainly the erne employed. Car. Falchi mentions wedge-shaped stones fallen from 
the earlier dome, but what he refers to is apj)arently the shape given hy the diae-o- 
i.al cutting of tire edges and the greatei narrowness toward the face. 
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The ground-plan of the mound and chamber given in fis. 1 is taken 
from the Notizie drr/U Scavi. 



It is generally agreed that the ein-ular form is more ancient in 
Greece than the sipiare or rectangular form of the sepukhral cham- 
ber. At the .same time, there are many rock-cut tombs of the Mvce- 
mean j)eriud in Greece with rectangular chambers. The Etruscans 
employed the rectangular chamber from the lieginning. It seems as 
if tlie few exceptions to this rule were ilue to ( irieiital inlluence : such 
is the chamber at Quinto Fiorentino. which Helbig places before the 
close of the sixth century — how much before he does not say. The 
hypogeum at Vetulonia is certainly as early as the seventh centurv b. 
c. and it may be earlier. It is. therefore, about contemporar}’ with 
such late Mycentuan domical tombs as that of Vaphio. 
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The question arises : what is the reason for the combination of the 
dome and the square plan in this instance. Practically speaking the 
dome imposed itself under the circumstances, for it was the only form 
of covering that could succe.'-sfully withstand the pressure of the im- 
mense mass of superimposed earth. But for what rea-on was the 
dome attached to a rectangular chamber. Why was this additional 
risk rmi; why this added labor undergone ? It was certainly an un- 
natural step to take. All tradition was in favor of the circular form. 
The incomers from the Orient — for such they must have been — set- 
tling among the natives, whose well-tomb:< at Vetulonia show a far 
inferior degree of culture, could hardly have been much intiuenced 
by this lower form of civilization. In fact the funerary deposits that 
are found in stone circles with central toinlis at Vetulonia, — of which 
this one of the Pietrera is the largest, are. according to Cav. Falchi, 
unmi.ved foreign deposits, without a .^ingle Italic object. 

There are two hypotheses to account for this use of the square plan, 
[i] The ancient Italian tomb-chamber was rectangular and the new 
comers on settling in Italy came under the spell of certain religious 
ideas connected with this form and tlierefore adujited it. [ii] Or a 
more probable hypothesis is that the adoption of the square ground- 
plan had an earlier origin, outside of Italy, in tlio Orient. 

It is possible that when we know more of the history of the dome 
in the ancient ttrient and also more about this my-terious people in 
Italy, we shall be able to connect the hypogeum at Vetulonia with 
the square halls in the A.s.syrian palaces surmounted liy domes prob- 
ably built on a more sdentiiic plan than that of Vetulonia. 

However we may attenqa to explain it, the tact remains that it is a 
unicpie monument and deserve-s tir be very carefully studied and 
measured. We hope that Cav. Falchi will publish it shortly in every 
detail, and until this is done it would be useless to indulge in further 
speculation. 


A. L. FEOTiiiXGiiAJi, Jr. 
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Edward lioBixsox. — Jla.st'r/n of Fine Arts, Boston. Cofaloijne of 
{yi'i'k. Ftro.SC'O/}, itiol Botin/f/ T by ErAVAliD Ib'BIXSOXj 

Curator of Classical Antiquities. Boston ami Xcw’ York, 
II<,(Uu^liton, Mlliiiu and C'oiuiiaiiy, 1893. 

" In the present catalogue the Mu.-reum of Fine Arts rlesires to offer 
to archieoloaists an exact dc'cription of the va-es in its classical col- 
lection, and to the general public some assistance in learning to 
appreciate the qualities whicli aive Creek vases an interest 2)Osses3ed 
by few classes of ancient monuments." These opening words of the 
preface of this ailmiral.ile l.iook acquaint ii-; with the twofold task 
to which the author has aj'.plied himself, and which he has accom- 
plishi'il in a manner de.-rerviiig t’lie higliest ]iraise. 

The introduction gives in fifty pages a clear and, considering its 
Iirevity. very satisfactory sketch of the lii-Jtory of (ireek va>es, a 
description of the jirocess of their manufacture, and a list of Greek 
potters. Tile iir.'t ami .•second sections are headed by well-cho.scn 
bibliographies, and notes in the text refer to authorities on special 
points. The second section i- illustrated by six cuts, and a tail-piece 
represents a buffet with vases stacked upon it. from a wall-painting in 
Corneto, To the list of potters slmuld bo added the name of Ib rnio- 
krates. a painter of the school of Epiktetos (f<b. -^nx- 18t)o. })1. d). 

In the history of td'eek vases tlierc are tew a-^-ortions to which it 
is difficult to assent, yet some statements ?eem to be made more posi- 
tively than is warranted l)y the ]iresent state oi knowledge. Gn jiage 
o. Mr. Kobinson says. S[)eakiiig' of the His.sarlik vase-: ‘Ai hether 
made bv the auce.'tor.-^ of the (d’ocks. or by a people closely affiliated 
with them, they certainly repre.-ent the earliest type ot culturi' ot the 
race to which the Greeks belonged," and. on tlie same page: " sjieei- 
mens of pottery of characteristics similar to the i rujan liave been 
found in .several of the islands of the-Egeaii and the ea-tern Mediter- 
ranean. . . . As a rule thev are evidently not imjiortations trcmi a 
Common source, but the independent produ! ts ot a similar state of 
civilization bv memliers of the same race. . . . Xr)tablc among these 
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are the earliest types found in Cyi^rus." These passages taken together 
seem to a^sume as a certainty that the inlialiitaiits of Cyprus before 
the advent of the Phceiiicians were not only closely related to the 
people of His'arlik. tint aho to the aneestors of the Greeks. That 
this is at any rate not cei’tain. is .~howu lyv Dummler. Mllih. J. Init. 
Athen. ISSt), p. 243 .s.|ij., who argue.s that the early Cyiaians, and then 
al.'O the iieople of Hissarlik. were Semitic. On page 8. we are told 
that the Dipylon -tyle " did not di-^appear altogether until the end of 
the seventh century, if not later." If thh means that the manufacture 
continued to 600 B. ( the date secius rather late in view of the tact 
that the earlier biack-ligured vases must now l)e put liackwell into 
the sixth century (Cl. Brueckner ami Pernic-e. Mitth. cl List. Athen. 
1S'.J3, p. 136 sp.j. 'Whether the sn-c idled Cyix lie iHittery is really from 
Cyrene may not be so certain as seems to be assumed on p. IG. 

The '■ island " style is referred to on p. 2. and again pc 9. note 2. Imt 
is not described. f)ne would expect to lind it treated after the geo- 
metric .'tyle. but thh 1- follow! li ill order by the Pihoiliaii, Welian. ami 
Cyprian style-. As all these place- are i-lands. tlawe who make their 
aciiuaintaute with Grei-k vases throiieh the medium of this book 
might be tempted to torni an " island ’’ style ^'ly eonibihiing the Pdio- 
dian. ilfelian. anil Cyprian. 

The (lescriptions of the va.rious ,-tyles and classes of va.-es are excel- 
lent, ami note clearly the -alii-nt points. Xor. tvith the cxee}itioii 
mentioned a'oove. i.-i there any fault ti.i l.e fouml with tlie dates 
a-isi.gned. uni '-s pcrhai.-s the 'hue- 2 !).i'‘-l,'.n(i n. c. fur the vases of 
Ihera. and 14t!n— j;, c. ieir tliose ..a Mykeuao mav be somewhat 
too re.'tricted. 

Gn turnin.g to the catalogue proiior. those wliu are unacijuainted 
with the Wuseimi of line Arts -vill probablv be -urpri-ed to lind so 
large and c.Kcelleiit a ci'llection. liii.a'i.- are .slifi numbers, im'ludim.' 
thirteen pieces of Armenian pi ttery. 1 -H pieces from Xaukratis. and 
111) tragineiit-; ot varioll- war:.-;. I her-} ,u'c lio spei-iiiien.s of the 
Ili-iariik pottery nor of that fiom Thera, but tlnue arc .ilmost llie onlv 
gaps lu till'’ coilei'tion. the contejit.- ol whieli tiia\' lie iirietlv given. 

adoiiting the order of tiie catalogue, as follow.-: C.i-e I Am/i/ CreA: 

.^fijtt-: Xo-. 1-6. .Mykciiiie -tyle; 7-1 1. G"i)iii"tn)- ; bl-bs, Italic: l'.l-2S, 
•• Pi'oto-L’oriuthian " : 29-77. Corinthian: 7o-.s7, .Mi-cellaneou^. Case 
1-V — I’n hAhir'ii: ihil’ir /’oto .Ss-lir i, ( ,nii.nt-, oiXi Prehi-torie ( Irave 
in the liegiou or the Alban i^ake. The gra\'c is one of those whieli 
wereburieo. unde'- the volcanic (h-po-its from the .\ 11 , an craters ( -ee 
Laueiaur AatAcn Ho, nr. p. 07 pil-ln.-,. (gontimts of a Prehi-toiic 

Piomaii (fiMVe, di-i .ivi'icd on the jf'i|udine, witiiiu the w.ill of .Seia ius 
lullius. ill tlic spring of Is.s.s, The inuiortanee of the content- of 
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this ca^e to students of prehistoric Roman and Italic archteology is 
evidently very great. Case 2 — Ta-sfs firnn C'yijrvs. Xos. 106-239. part 
01 a collection purchased from Gen. di Cesnola, giving good examples 
of almost all varieties of Cyprian ware, thougli unfortunately a few 
of the vases are very much - restored." Cdwe 3 — Bucchcro Ware. 240- 
3U7. Cl insisting for the most part of the Dixwell collection, "formerly 
a portion of a puldic collection in Chiusi. which was disposed of at 
public sale in Florence in IsTo." offering very exceptional advantages 
for the ^tudy of this ware. Ca^es 4 and -3 — Bkwk-fitjui'cd Fuses, 30S- 
3.S7. Cases 6 and 7 — Bed-pgural Ta-sfs. 3SS-48S, among which are 
included six white Attic lekythoi, 44S-433. Case S~Vo sr.i from Lower 
liahj. 4S9— 530 ; Megara Boids, 531 and 533. and MiiceUaneous late Greek 
tgfies. 334-539. Xo^ 340-37S are also miscellaneous late types. Case 
15 contains Arrhetian ware, commonly miscalled Samian ware. Xos. 
379-61U, Xos. tidO-Cdo. are coarse Roman jai>. The pottery from 
Xaukratis. in ease 13 of the Egyptian room. " was presented to the 
3Iuseuin by the Egy})t E.xploration Fund, and includes a liberal selec- 
tion of specimens of the various tynes discovered during the excava- 
tions condui-ted I'v the Fund in the years ls.s! 4 ->; 7 ." Thi^ collection 
enables American students toljecoine accpiainted with all the varieties 
of Xaukratis ware in the original. The latter part of the catalogue is 
taken up with fragments of various wares. 

It is evident from the al.iove -ummary that the 3Iu<eum. besides 
possessing admiral de collection< of Cypriote, early Italic, arid Bucchero 
wares, is exceptionally rich in Attic va^es of the Hack- and red-fieured 
styles. 3Iany of these are unusually interesting. One of the white 
lekythoi. 44S. derives special interest from its in-cription, Ai\os Kokos, 
such iuscriiitions being extremely rare on vases of this class. The 
lekythoi 439-432 are pitblished by Professor Wright in this .Jouuxal. 
Vul. II. PI. XI. IT. .\ii-xiii. Xos. 7 aini 9. 

Tile colored frontisiiiecc reiiroduces Xo. 432. a red-figured va-e of 
tile ■■fine style" representing the death ot f'rphcU'. In the dcsi rip- 
tion. the tigure at the extreme riaht is spoken of a.s being at the left, 
anil r/r',’ co'.-u. It wonll be well. too. in de.-i.ribiiig' tin- ]iainting. to 
mention the iicculiar drawing which make.s the right arm of some of 
the iiaures. notable the one to the right of Grphcus, appear to come 
from the left shoulder, and dee /y/su. In the description ot 434 (p. 
160. 1. 61, three narrow bands twisted abuut the hair of a handmaiden 
are mentioned, but they do not appear tpion the opiiosite ]iage where 
the ])ainting is juiblished. Whether the description or the publica- 
tion is at fault, cannot be determined at a ili-tauce. In general, the 
descri])tions appear to be careful ami exact. They are su]>]ileniented 
bv nine full-page illustrations be.sides the Iroiitispieee. and Ijy a minia- 
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ture outline of neaiiv every vase. This last is an im 2 )oi'tant addition 
to the value of the catalogue. 

The paintings chosen for publication are all interesting for various 
reasons. 33.5 and 336. black-fisured Ickythoi from Eretria. have 
desitrns representing Helios ri.sing in his chariot and Herakles with 
Pholos. respectivelv. 372 is a black-figured .skyjjhos .surrouneled by a 
frieze, divided l>y the handles into two groujis. One of these repre- 
sents six warriors riding on leaping dolphins towards a full-draped 
man who stands faring them, jilaying on a double flute. The other 
represents six youth.s riding upon ostriches toward a similar liute- 
pjlaver, before whom stands a hearded dwarf. The-e are exjdained as 
chorus scenes from early Attic comedies, an explanation which must, 
perhaps, be provisionally accepted, though it is hard to imagine the 
successful production of such choruses at the date to which this vase 
must be a.sjigned. 394 i.s a kyli.x conjecturally assigned to Euphro- 
nios. The painting in the centre represents Dionysos and a satyr. 
An inscription read-:; o -ar? xaA'k. The Museum is fortunate in pos- 
sessing as a loan one of the ten vases signed by Euphrunins. Iso. a 
kylix with the representation of two-headed men dani-iug. The painting 
itjion the .stainnos 419 represents, in severe reil-figured style, the mur- 
der of a harper liy a youth, assisted hy a woman, in the presence of 
two additional persons, one male and one female. It is expilained as 
the death of Orpheus reJ 1 re^^ented by means of mutivc^ belonging to 
the death of Aigisthos. Xos. 424. 426. 4.34, and 447. the subjects of 
the remaining full-page illustrations, represent. resi)ia:'tively. a group 
of satyrs, a youth accompanied by a dwarf leading a dog. a duine.-tic 
scene (three women j, and a youth and maiden before a grave stele, all 
in red-tlgured style.s. The illustrations are well dune. 

It is to he hope.1 and expected that this book will not only serve to 
make aivha'ologi.sts better .•icipiainted witli tlic great ^■alue of the col- 
lection of vases in the Museum of Fine Arts, but will also 1iy mean.s 
of the masterly introduction awaken a more general inteiv.st in the 
study of ancient ceramics. 

Hauoi.d X. Fowi,!:k. 

Adolf FruTWAXcLEin Mi kfi rirrr/.\ <h,- Gr.rrhkrl, n PhoHl:. 

L von Adolf Ei kiwaxoler. 

Xlit 140 Textbildorii iind 32 Lielitdrucktalblu in i\lap])e. 8vo. 
pp. XVI. 767. A'erlag’ von (jicseckc und Devrient. Leipzig- 
Borlin, 1803. 

This work is certainly a magnum opus, full of oriMnal coueeption.s, 
of careful observation, and of diligent comparisons. It is a veritable 
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storehouse of learning. The attractive lilue-and-white binding, in 
which it comes to us from the hands of the publishers, and the high 
quality of the illustrations, are an in<lication that the volume is 
intended to find its way into the librarie-' of wealthy art amateurs. 
But the text is in no sense addressed to the general public : it is a 
scientific treatise of the highest order, the fulcrum arounel which his- 
torical criticism of Greek sculpture mmst swing for many years to 
come. ^^Tth this book in hand Overbeck becomes a representative 
of archaic criticism. So comj.rehensive is the range of Furtwcamler's 
acc|uaintanee with Greek and Roman marbles, bronzes, terracottas, 
va-e-jiaintings. text' and inscrqitions. that even Brunn seems to 
occupy a narrower field of intiuence. Leijizig and Munich are already 
overshadowed Ijy Berlin. 

It would be idle to attempt a critical review of a work of this mag- 
nitude. This can be done only by .'peciali^ts. and at much greater 
length than we have at our disposal. But we may at least set lieibre 
our readers Furtwiitigler's general point of view and give a l.iriei 
notice of the scope of his liook. 

The foundation upcin which tlii^ work rests is a personal and direct 
observation of monument? and a critical comparison cu' them through 
the assistance of casts and jliotographs. Again and again we are 
impressed b}' the freedom of Furtwangler's power.? ol observation. 
Xone of the detail? of .?tyle esi-ape his attention. V> hether it lie the 
treatment of the hair, of the eye. nose, mouth, ear, the drapery or 
general comjiosition. he has observed them all, and frequently sug- 
gests some illuminating generalization, utilizing every such det.dl lor 
chronological purposes with a? much security as the cqiigrajdiist? leel 
in the chronological value of the forms of letter?. 

But the mastei'works of Greek sculpture, the sul'jeet ot his volume, 
have almost without exception ]ierislied. How, then, doe' he use the 
methods of observation to .?o much purpose? A e might sitjipose 
that the few existing Greek original' would be made the fiasis oi his 
argument and alford the criteria for the classification and restoration 
ot the missing ma?tcrpieces. But such a ?lender loundation would 
not have sufficed for the super?tructure he wishes to rai?c. His real 
starting-point is found in the numerous copies made by the Romans 
of the famous statues of the Greeks. He argUc' that when m.iny 
replicas of the same type arc found, we may a?sume a? a sta.i-tmu- 
point a Greek original. In the critical analy-is ot the copie? great 
pains must lie taken to distinguish between those which are exact 
copies and those which contain later variations. In the absence ot 
the originals, we must here be guided in our o'timate ol the exact- 
ness of the copy liy .?uch other originals as have ’oeen preserved, by 
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traditional description-;, by contemporary copies on vase-paintings, 
coins, (ic. In this manner from the copies we may reconstruct the 
originrds. 

This is the iirst time that in a sy.stematic. tar-reaching and exten- 
sive 111 . inner the lo.i.t master[>ieces ut the (Ireeks have lieeii jilaeed 
before our eyes ; in coiiies it is true, but in a manner which enlarges 
our conceptions reS])ecting the styles and jieculiarities ot the great 
artists. It also vivifies our interc't in a multitude of monuments 
which otherwise would be overlooked as ot secondary importance. 

The volume is divided into a series of .separate studies upon : Phei- 
dias ; The Athena Temple on the Akropoli' ; Kre^ilas and Myron ; 
Polykleitos : Skopas. Prakiteles and Euphranor : The Venus of Milo ; 
The Apollo Belvedere : An Archaic Greek l.ironze head ; The Throne 
of the .Vmvkhean Apollo. Even this analysis does not completely 
cover the scope of the work, for the works of many other artists are 
Cou-idereil at length. whosO names do not appear in the titles of the 
chapters. These studies are not systematic treatises, such as one 
e.\[ieits to liiid in an eneyclo}>:cdia or in a history of Greek .sculp- 
ture ; they are critical studies, in which traditional and received 
oiiinicus are treate.l liahtly but the monumi nts with urcat analytic 
acumen. 

The starting point for Ids study of Plieidias is the Lcmnian Athena. 
This he recoenizo.s in two marble copies in Dresden, and secures a 
more exact restoration of the head by me.ins of an Athena head in 
Bologna, and of the pose by means ot' an ancient uem. He then fixes 
its iiosition on the Akropoiis. tleterniiues its d.ite. as Tdfi n. e., dis- 
eu.sses its pnttotyp'OS and the changes ni.ide 'oy Phoidias. This .statue 
becume.s the norm by nie.ins of which he reai lies Conclusions which 
v.iry widely fi'oiu tlie geucmlly re"cived opinii.ms. He places tlie 
Leinniaii Athena at the beginning of the career of ITieidias. allowing 
a tew works only to be ol’ earlier date. Thi.s woul.l i!o tiw.iv entirely 
with the Kimmi jieriod and place Pheidias eXe-lusively in the age of 

rildi-s. The Atheii.i Promacho' is tiltriliuted to Praxiteles the elder, 
the (ilymjjian Zeus is put Liter than the Fartheno-, and the residence 
ut ITieidias at Olympia tre.ited as a myth. TTie decorative -culpture.s 
of tlie Parthenon, with the excciption of the more archaie of the 
nc topes. ;iii. to Phi-idi.is. Hii interprets the Eastern frieze 

as repn suiting the brnigin.g e>t the Pi-plo- tor the aneient .statue of 
Athena, whi' li he believes Pei'iklc.s iuteiideil to have }jlaccd in the 
lea-tern 'e- tMii of the P.irtheiion. The .-tool- wliich the niaide'ns are 
earrying are iiiteiiiled for the tilyiiipian divinities who were consid- 
ered a- gill srs ;u the great Panailieii.iic Festival. Thev are seated in 
the f '111 iwim einler : Hermes. Diony.sos ( on a eusliion). Demeter (with 
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a torch). Ares, Hera, Zeu,s. and to the right Athena, Hephaistos, 
Poseidon, Apollon. Artemis, Aphrodite. The Western Pediment of 
the Parthenon is interpreted as dedicated to the Parthenoi : that i^. 
the daughters of Kekrops on the one hand and of Ereehtheus on the 
other. The ligures in the angles are not river gods, luit Buzyges and 
his vife on one side and Butes and his wife on the other. In the 
centre Athena and Poseidrai iiieet as rival rather than as conilieting 
divinities, lioth of them Being associated, as is the case with all the 
other tigures of the ijediinent. with the history of the Akropolis. The 
Eastern Pediment receives also a new interpretation. The central 
group, in which Zeus and Athena appear as eipral divinities, is restored 
from the IMadrid imteal — to tlie left arc Helios. Kephalos. the Horai. 
Helie (two other divinities, then Hera and Zeus) ; to the right are 
(Athena. Poseidon, two divinitie^'> tlie Hoirai and Xyx. Thus in 
both pediments there is seen to he preserved a more thorough balance 
and symmetry than appears in most inter] iretations. In the -study 
on Polykleitos. the recent discoveries of the American School at Argos 
are summarily di-missed as non-Polykleitau in style. Around the 
Dorv|ihuro3 aitd the Hiadtimeiios he collects a series of variant forms, 
and in a most intere'tiuu manner utilizes the hases found at f'lyinpia 
in rei'Stal ilishina as Poly kieitan a scries of statues. In the same way as 
the zoologist from a single hone can reeenstruct the form of an extinct 
animal, -o the areha-ologist of to-day reciuirc- even less than the fraa- 
meiit of a statue : the mere manner in which the feet are ]) 0 sed upon 
the ipedestal thro-w- cou-iderahlc liab.t \ijiou the form of the statue 
which the pede.stal once served to support. In the section on Praxi- 
teles a new liaht is tlirown uiiou the work of the mafter; his earlier 
statues, more Polvkleit.m in eliaraeter. being distinguished fruin the 
later, of whidi the Heriuc-s is tlie crowning exam])lc. Few iierluqis 
will he ready to follow Furtwanalcr so far as to see in the Otrieoli 
Zeus the direct inlliieui’e of Praxiteles. The .'Cetion on the A enu' ot 
Hilo a very thorouah arclveolirgiral and critical study, leading to 
the Uiiexjiei toil coneliwioii that the Aleli.m statue rc■])l'(‘scnt.■^ a mix- 
ture of two tVjies, one of whii h is to he refiU'i'ed to Skojias, the other 
being the Idelian Tyelit'. 

The line >erie-' of iilates whieli aeeom])auies the volume is valualdo 
in reproducing works of sculpture which are not elsewhere aceessihle. 

-Vi.L.vx H.ciior.vxn. 
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J. T. Bext. The rained cities of Jli/.idio/udand, heiiuj a record ot 
t.ccaeation ernd . e.r^dorafivn in ISOl , by J. Theddiike Bext. etc. ; 
witli a chapter on the Orietdatinn and dlensurution oj the Temples, 
by I\. M. S'WAX. 8vo.. pp. xi, 470. London, lsit2. Long- 
mans. (breen cV Co. 

Mr. Bent is one of tbe most energetic of the travellers and explorers 
of this generation. His re>earcbes among the Greek islands and on 
the Bahrein group ofl' Arabia had already placed him in the front 
rank, and recently, in his expeditions to tlie region of the ancient gold 
mines of Ma-^honaland. in South Africa, and in his more recent expe- 
dition into Abyssinia, he has soured two dhtinct successes. Elscnvhere 
in the yims of this Jucu.x.vi. tvul. vii. ji. 4bl, vin, p. 2d4). accounts 
have l.ieen already given of the results of his investiLurtions and their 
historic and arcluculugical bearing.-. The present volume is divided 
into three parts : Pt. I. On the road b) the rains, an account of 

the journey up from Vryberg through liechti-inaland by the Kalahari 
desert route, then of the fust impressions of iMashonaland, and, finally, 
of tlie catn}i life and work at Zimbabwe. The arclueologieal part of 
the work is reached in Part II. which i,- dtvokd to the arehaotoyii of the 
ruiiiid cities. 

" ihe ruins ot the Great Zimbabwe (which name I have a]i]ilied to 
them to distingui-h them from the nunicruu- minur Zimbabwes scat- 
tered over the country) are situated in south latitude 2 l)^-'. If/, 'P/)". and 
east longitude oK, Id'. lU", on the high plateau of iMashonaland. y.Sdti 
feet above the -ea level, and I’orru tlie c.ijatal ot a long series of -uch 
ruins stretching up the whole length of the veestern -ide of the Sabi 
river. They are built on granite, and of granite, quartz reefs being 
found at a distance of a few mile-. The proinineiit feature- of the 
Great Zimbabwe ruins, which cuve-r a large area of greiund, are.lir-tlv. 
the large circular ruin with it- round tower on the edge of a gentle 
-luj)e on the plain below ; secondly, the ma-s of ruins in the vallev 
immediately beneath this; and thirdly, the intricate fortres.- on the 
granite hill above, acting as the acrop(jlis of tic- ancient citv." 

The circular ruin ha,s an elliptical -bape, with a greatest length of 
2.SU ft., a wall .at its biglu-t jioint of .'A ft., and with a greatest ba.se 
thickne-s of lb ft. Tbe wall is constructed of -mall stones a little 
larger than brick-, laid without cement m mortar, in peifectly true 
courses. The S. E. jiortiou of tin' outer wall i- decorated with a pat- 
tern in low relief coinciding with the position and limits of the saciwd 
enclosure inside, and the top ot the same -cction of the wall was made 
into a ].romenade. iiavcd with -labs of granite and decorated with 
large monolith-. The interior is a perfect lalivrinth. A stupendous 
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narrow passage leads from the main entrance to the sacred enclosure, 
on either side of which rise the great walls, thirty feet high, " built 
with such evenness of courses and symmetry that, as a sjiecimen of 
the dry builder's art, it is without a parallel.’' Buttresses and iiort- 
cullises detended the entrances and passageways at everv point. 
55 ithin the sacred enclosure stood two round towers of conical shajie, 
but unequal height, the larger being So ft. high. Such towers, or 
colossal cones, are known to have been erected by the Phrenicians 
within their temple precincts: examples can be cited in Phcenicia, 
Malta. Sardinia, dc. No cemeiery was found in connection with Zim- 
babwe, and Mr. Bent's conclusion was " that the ancient inhabitants, 
who formed but a garrison in this country, were in the habit of remov- 
ing their dead to some safer place. This plan seems to have a parallel 
in Arabia in antiiquity. a notable example of which is to be found in 
the Bahrein Islands, in the Persian (tulf, where acres and acres of 
mounds contain thousands of tombs, and no vestige of a town is to 
be found anywhere near them.’' 

The fortress is even mure remarkable. Its wall is thirty feet high 
in i^arts. and the flat causeway on the top was decorateil on the out- 
side edge by a succession of small round towers alternating with tall ■ 
monoliths. '• The laliyrinthine nature of the buildings . . . l.iaflles 
description.” Every imaginable precaution againit attack was taken 
in the way of buttresses, tortuous and narrow jiassages and traverse-:. 
There was a temple at the S. 55'. end. containing an altar, around 
which were found phalli, birds on soapstone pillars and fragments of 
soajistone bowls. Gigantic granite boulders, some over fifty feet high, 
are strewn over the summit. 5Ir. Bent closes his description with 
these interesting sentences : " duch is the ai'eat fortress of Zimbabwe, 
the most mysterious and complex structure that it has ever been my 
fate to look upon. 5’ainly one trie.' to realize what it must have been 
like in the days before ruin fell ujioii it, with its tortuous and well- 
guarded ai)proache.s, its walls bristling with monoliths and round 
towers, its temple decorated with tall, weird-looking birds, its huge 
decorated bowls, and in the innermost recesses its busy gold-producing 
furnace." 

The ruin of the great circular building at 5Iatindela is second only 
in importance to the Great Zimbabwe. All the other ruins visited bv 
Mr. Bent, or reported to him, are far inferior and do not merit the 
same attention. 

The large number of similar ruins, in each case found near gold 
workings, proves that an extensive j^opulation once lived here as a 
garrison in a hostile country for the sake of the gold which they 
extracted from the mines in the quartz reefs between the Zambesi and 
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Liinp 0])0 rivers. All 'were built by the same race and belong: to the 
same period. The ruins are circ-ular or elliiuical in shape, and an 
interesting feature in nearly all of them is the ornamental pattern 
encircling only a portion of the outer wall — fai-ine the southeast. It 
is probable that this tact had a religious signitieanee and was con- 
nected with solar worshi]). The buildings served l.oth as temide and 
as fortress. 

The chapter by Mr. Swan. On the Orltntiition mid Mtrtsi'reriunt' of 
Ziiiilnhire Rnlas. is an attemjit to prove that at Zimbabwe, in connec- 
tion with the worship of the sun and the reprodiutive power, several 
methods were enpiloyed for ob-erving the motion' of the heavenly 
bodies, in order to use this knowledge in regulating the celebration of 
religious fertivals and the ordinary aiiairs ot life. According to iMr. 
Swan, the structure, orientation and variou.s openings of the Zimliabwe 
structures were made to subserve this purpose. His principal meas- 
urements are for the purpose of calculating the radius of the are of 
different sections of the walls, ami in onler to ax ertain how the rays 
of the rising sun would penetrate into the interior at the summer 
solstice. There doe.s not seem to be a sure enough basi'< of facts for 
the eonclusions drawn in this ehapter. uor ilo the other ruins of the 
country furni-h strictly coneordant 'lata. 

Tile following chapter is on 'ihc Find.; at thi Gn.'it Zlmbahtit EniiU. 
Of the-sc the most remarkable are the hawks or vultures pen Led ujion 
tall column.', ot soa]istonc. Tliese hirdis. found around the altar, 
were, according to Mr. Bent, 'acred to Astarte. In connection with 
these wore tnuiid: phalli. . seme ol them de<'uiated: decorated soap- 
stone lieams. with a georaetrio ornamentation like that cin early Cyp- 
riote pottery ; iiagnients ol large soapstone lieiwls, some ol wliieli have 
frieze-like scenes in relief, processions of animals, hunting-scenes, 
religicius proeessit at', geeinetric ])atl('i‘iis. #/<.■. ('L)'e uiuh'i'neatli the 

temple in the tortresS .stood the gold-suieltiiig furnace, made of verv 
liard ceiiieut. of powdered granite, with a ehimnev of the .same mate- 
rial. and v.'itli neatly hevc-llcd edges. Aear it were many little eruci- 
iilc-'. of a eoiujiosition ot clay, whicii had heeii Used for smelting the 
gold, usually with sjic-cks ot gold still adhering to the glaze. There 
wore also water-worn .stones used a.s hurnishers. an ingot mould of 
soapstone eorresjionding ahnust exactly to a Pliecnician ingeit of tin 
found in Falmouth Flarlior. 

Chapter \ 11 deals with The Gtor/raph^ and Fthnaloijp of the Mnshonu- 
land Ruins, and gives a sketchy account of the least knowledge of this 
region down to the time of Mr. Bent'.s visit. 

The third and last paid of the book treats of Exjjleji'cition Joiivneys in 
MaJionnhutd, wliieh refer only ineiclentally to arclueological mutters. 
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Mr. Bent here throws some light upon the Moiromatapa Empire which 
flouri.-hod in this region several hundred year- -ago. 

At present Fort Salisbury is the centre of a new English enterprise 
and is the future capital of the iMashonaland gold fields rediiiri. 

A. L. F., Jr. 

F. J. Bliss. A nioij.nd of mii/ij cities, oe Tdl ^1 H^sy e.eco.rattd, 
by Frliiekick Juxe.s Bliss. Svo., pp. xii. 107. Xew York. 
Macmillan k Co., 1S94. Price, 82.2-3. 

The task of excavating the mound of Tell el He-y, in Palestine. 16 
miles E. of Gaza, and 26 mile.i W. of Heliron. was commenced by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie in April. 189*1. In his " reconnais>ame of six 
weeks, during which he examined the tell merely at its sides, he was 
able to reconstruct its past history from the apparently unimportant 
remains he found, and to reach conclusions which my ('Mr. Bli-sfi de- 
tailed examinations tlirough umr .-ea.sons . . merely modific‘(l. but diil 
not materially alter." Mr. Petrie has rejiorted on his own work in his 
publication. " Tdl . I Hi.-xj " (Lnehldi c iiubUshed in Isui. Ibr the Pales- 
tine Exjiloraticin Fund. During 1891. 181*2 and 1896. Mr. Bliss carried 
forward the work on a (piite dillercut sc.de, cutting ilown one-third of 
the mound, layer by layer, tie agrees with Petrie and Conder in 
identifying the site with the city of l.a.<-hish ; in fact, it was through 
his discovery of the cuneiiorm ta'tet with the letter containing the 
name of Zimridi, govenmr of Lachish. tlic.t tlie strongest argument in 
favor of the identification was se.-ured. 

Mr. Bliss' conclu^ions are that seiine 2* Kill u. c. the .Vmoritcs built a 
town on this bluti'. some 6*1 ft. above the stream-bed of the Wady el 
Hesy, and on the ruins of tlii? city their .successors built another and 
then another, until about -lUU e. c.; when the site seems to have been 
abandoned, the ruins of the la^t inhabitants being (ill fr. above the 
ruins of the fir.-t fmilders, with a scrie.s of six intermediate towns, 
each represented by a separate layer : in all eight layers. The dates 
assigned liy Mr. Bliss to the various towns are the following : City 
Sub 1. 1700 + B. c. ; C'ity i. c. Ifi* K I n. c. ; City Sul i ii, c. loot ) ii. c. ; City 
II, c. 1300; City iii. c. 14-30; City Sub iv. c 14(10; City iv. c. 16(J0- 
1000 ; City v, c. 1000; City vi, c. SOU; Cities vri. viii. c. 300 and 400 
respectively. The earliest three or four settlements were evidently 
the largest and most im])ortant, the later settlements being confined 
to the small area of the tell, a good part of which, however, has been 
anciently undermined and carried away by the stream. Bliss' main 
excavation area was lliO ft. X.-8. and 125 it. W.-E. The nio-t inter- 
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esting ruins of the earliest period were the great city avails. 16 ft. thick 
and having great cnrner towers, -IH hy 28 ft., with rooms about 10 ft. 
square. The early pottery, called Amorite by INIr. Petrie, occurs in 
Citv Sulj and i, while the Phrenician pottery liegins to appear in City 
II. running through City iv. In City ii was an interesting blast- 
furnace. In City III was found the famous Cuneiform tablet of Zim- 
rida. Several scaralis of the xviii Egyptian dynasty were found in 
Cities II and iii. C’ity iv also ha.s xviii-dynasty scarab.s, with a xix- 
dviia.stv scarab toward the top, near which were found a cylinder 
with xxii-dynasty glazing and a Phrenician in.scription of about 1100 
to l<«>n j;. c. Xear by was a Aamped jar-handle inscribed in hiero- 
glyph, "The palace of Ra-aa-Khej'uru,’' that is, Amenhotep II. In 
City Sub IV were found an Egyptianiziitg Irronze statuette and an 
extremely rude terracotta female statuette : also a wine-pn-ess (c. 1200 
n. c.) in excellent pire.servation. A fine puldic building with a sym- 
metrical plan was found. It was OG ft. square, and its largest room 
measured ft. by 1-5. In this stratum Mr. Petrie had found a build- 
ing with the two famous door-jambs, each bearing a pilaster in low 
relief, terminating in a volute in jdace of u capital. Many of the 
objects found in these two strata have an Egyptian character — which 
adds to tlie testimony of the scarabs. At the same time tliese strata 
rei-'i'eseiit the principal age of Phcenician pottery. In City v a very 
peculiar and interesting building was found, covering an area of 112 
ft. 'ey 4b. and apparently formed of three hulls divided into three 
aisles by two rows of brick piers or columns. The characteristic pot- 
tery of Cities V to viii was the -lewi^h. i. e., coarse copies of the older 
Pho-nician types : and " piolislied red anil Idack Greek ware appeared 
from the top of the tell down to the higher layers of City vi.” Of the 
last chapters, entitled " Sketch of tlie Expedition,” and “■ The Aralis 
and tlie Fellahin," it is not neces.'ary to speak, though they add 
greatly to the interest of the hook. Certainly tlie archicological results 
of the excavation-i are intere.-ting, hut they are disajipointiug, in so far 
as they relate to the hi-^tory of art, from the extreme insignificance of 
the objects found. 


.V. L. F., Jr. 
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EGYPT. 

The past season is an important one in the annals of Egyptian 
archieology, not so much for the number as for the quality of the 
undertakings. 

After a number of minor enterprises, the Egypt Exploration Fund 
has once more come to the front ivith its excavation of the temple of 
Hatshepu, under the rlirection of M. Xaville, vhich promises to sur- 
]iass in monumental intero.st even the excavations of the Fund at 
Buba.stis. HI. de Morgan's discoveries at Abusir and Dashour are of 
great interest, and the latest news from Dashur, irhich came too late 
to be inserted in this number, shows that no more important find for 
our knowledge of the art of the Hliddle Empire has yet been made. 

The project of the Fund to conduct a complete archeological sur- 
vey of Egypt, which i.s still carried on. lia-. stimulated the activity of 
the indefatigable M. de Morgan, who has already issued Part I of 
what promises to be the greatest work yet issued on Egyptian Monu- 
ments, and in connection with which he is carrying on, and will con- 
tinue to carry on, important excavations like those reported in this 
issue of the Aciw. 

Mr. Petrie’s ivork at Koptos promises to be unique in its value tor 
the earliest period of Egyiftian civilization. 

At the last moment we hear that a large appropriation has been 
made by the Egyjjtian government for the erection ot a suitalile and 
safe museum building. 

229 
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THE MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. — We here reprint part of the 
circular announcing the pnhlieation of the urea t work on the monu- 
ments of Euv]U, undertaken hy the French arelncoluyi'ts under the 
direction of M. de Morgan. Its title is : " Catakrgue de.- monuments 
et inscription^ de rFgypte antique. Ouvrage puhiie sous les au'pices 
de S. A. Aliha' II Helrni, Khedive el'Egypte, par la direction gene-rale 
des anti(]Uitf' de rEiryjite.” The tirst section of the bi_ie'k, oi which 
part I has just apipeared, ha^ the -uh-title : “Premiere .-erie : haute 
Egyjjte. Tome piremier : de la frontiere de Xuoie a Kom Omi ’os. Par 
■J. de Moruan. E. Bouriant, G. Leurain, G. Jcipuier. A. Earsanti." 

The circular .says. La publication dent le AnnauitA de I'Egypte 

donne oujourd bui le prend-cr volume, est dcstlPee d rerifcnuc-r la deccripti^in cora- 
plCte Jc tous lei inoiuune-iits, dc tcais le? sites tie rEgyptc uutigiic, iiiini .jue la repro- 
duction Sdele de toutes le; inscriptions de la v:Jlee du gsil queiic que soil la langue 
dans laqucile tdb-s out ''td ivlia-'cs. 

Autant que ses ressourccs le lui permettcTit, !e *• Service des AntiquitA de 
I'Egypite ■' tail deblayer b:s ea.idces :,iin de mettre .'i j”Ur les texte- qui on recouvrent 
les niurailles ct d c-n p'-uv.-cr donner uno description complete, dilais iri-queinment 
arrAc par dts 'mpessibilites macAieile-. il doit souvent se contenter d'eli’eotuer As 
travau.v b.-s iriMiii, d.isjicndi' ux et Je lui—er pour i'avciiir un grand nomiue de monu- 
ments et plu- partieuIiAement de tombeaux qui n'ont pas encore vu le jour depuis 
I'antiquitr-. 

Sous le litre de ■' C.italoirue .les monuments c-t inscriptions de 1 Egyj.te anti.uie ' 
cet ouvrage comprendra tous les documents arcdPol- .piques actuellernent visibles 
dans la va'.Iee du Ail et ..Ian- tout'et i..- rduiont oil le- Phanioii^ ont Liis-d Jes ti-moint 
de leiir puistance. II erubrastera t. ut ce .jue noUS cOiinait-i.'n3 depiui- leS gges pre- 
bistorique- et oeiix d..5 -otiverain- dc- pri.-mii I'e- dyn.istict Ju-qu'aUx d.-rniers rc-tes 
de la ell ill-alii.iii byz.iiitin.:-. .lU moment ou les art-, les U5.ige= et la langue dts 
Arates s'.'tablirent dan- It pays c-i ilrcut a i.,iiiuis Jisparaitrc l,i vieille Eaypte. Cette 
puldieation sera f.’rc.'inerit iia. 'n.pl.-le. ear chaqite annec lo- tbuill. - amineront la 
decouverte de rn.onunients nouveaux. inai- il sera facile de creer des volumes .=upple- 
mentaire-s et de tenir ain-i c. t ouvrage iiu courant de- pr-gri- dc rarcle'ol. .gie 
en Egypt.'. 

Les !n..)nurnems -f-row eb'erit- ir.es -orn'iiaiiv-meut, mais oes de-eiiptions seront 
aeconipagiie.is d uii gr.iiid noiui.re d.e plans, dc .eoup. .- et de vueq .din d'eii faeiliter 
I'.itude all point de vue .le I'arohitecture. Les text.-s seront ic'pi'eduits le plus s.au- 
vent en fa.>,-imil.s atiri u’.-n cons, aver esiractire- pab’.eaiupbiqueS. dlai- dan.s 
aucun cas il n en ser.i doniae .le traducti'en. afin d'eviter uut.iiit .[ue fiossible que cette 
publicati'.n .devi. nne un chariiji .le pol.-rniqu.s et pour en abreg'T la r.'dactb.n. Les 
egyptolognij.s .jui jiaiticip'-ront a ce- travaux scMiit toujours a nivme dc publie-r dans 
des ouvrages separes la traduction et la dis.eussion des textes, d'exjioser lours tbeorie.s 
et Iturs .ippicciations p.ers. .nnelles. Tluis lo Service Jc.- antiquit'A de I’Egvpto ne 
peut ernbrass.sr uno publicati'.n d'une aussi gran.ie ctenduo. Il serait dcbordie par 
I’abondante des rnern.jir.: s et n'attein.lrait jamais son but. 

Le •• Catulij.gue des m.jnum.ents ct inscriptions de I'figypte antique ’’ ne coin- 
prendra que les documents qu'il est possible do qualifier d' “ immeubles ", c'.-‘.st-a-dire 
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tous Ccux qui ne peuvent <'>u ne doivent ttre tran^porie*: Lt-i iiiL'iniinents traii^pori- 
ables (jui '^ont aiijourJ liui Jarl■^ le" rjiu>ees du Cmre et d Ai-.-.vafnhic Je inuiiu '[ue 
eeiix uui dan^ lu suite y :^« 2 ront d^-pusedi tdronr 1 uf>jet d une publicati jn spbeiale sou:? 
le titre de Catalogue des Arcliet.di*a:i'iue.' dt 2 I'Kityptv 

IMainteuaut pue ier u ont plu> de .'•ecr^'U, 'pae uidco uux ed’j;'t- :nc>--'r-:aiits 

d'une plAade de su%'ants rdiryptoio;^ie est devenue une seienee pivc:-e. 1 intc^rr^t d'une 
publicati'in cuniplaie do:; riiunui.^enrs :?e tUit tr.'.' -r.uitir. Chiapi- aiiii'A. 

depuif plus ddir. dend ^icule. de n 'mbreux ttranu:crSj aitirJs par i:i ricbrses des d.,LU~ 
merits de la vallee du Xil. ienn^rit c y ir.^truire ei y ]>.'e;i In d- ' t.*':'.'. ^ a v..:it -ar.'- 
ordre t.t ‘-arii n:etlii>d.-, <.1 I--- ]ad.’ient duii^ les revu-^s de leiir pay*. Dau^ 'aicii ‘ies 
cas ces documents sent p-»ur ai!>i dire perdus p 'Ur la scieti'.'.- : car Icur i-cbercbe an 
milieu de publi''ati''n- nouibr. d^vient un lui'.ur ^.-ui'-d i-i'ae. e: la C' iinui'- 
sunce de la bibii'-‘^ra]*bie ea:ypt‘dugioue cst pr'T'UU au^^i d:::i.:le pue 1 eii'yptob'pie 
ellc-mrine A edte de ee'^ nA>ies. vie ve? l-n'Ciiures p-mr air->i di!" ’i.!i“'i;'C’a'’]e-, ---ut. 
il eit vrai, do grtcndes pablicatiens ei dea m •n<>^rn_tpiji*-a dt-uuUev^T aui I'-m it* piua 
grand honneur a leur^ auteurs. Mais il e'-t bieii pea d vir. ria-.' -uii -> ieiti ei.'UijMci-. 

S' 'Uvv ni ib lu. rciiieniient 'iu Uii cb‘»i.\ de d*'‘Umcnt' Uiii 'lU'uiiit K alb.' pM-'.'U- 
nelloa de I auieur. tn vue de la rcehorehe d une rpacaii-.-ri sp-^ciaie. 

En dcdi'sr- de ert iTie- 'nvv'nient trA grav. ]-‘•ui !• - -an tuiwuli-.iii if. 

deh'.'rs de I'Egypte. il cn '.?t lui uut:e n* n m-.ans ‘bueax o 'ur lea euyiit'-'l'.'siues oui 
parcourent la vallA du dsil. La plupavi des tc-xtea .au'-uid'bui vA:' if' auiiK -'i'' 

}dua uU luoilia signal A '-U P d li-A. d eat iori uirtleile de '.i". i: .jU-b 'vUt lea in-aiU- 
menta iiiAiits, et ce dA >rdre entra’ne une a:rande j.erie :!:■ :<‘:..pa ■: d'rutivite de la 
part dta vi^iieur." de bEgyitu*. 

Le •• Catalogue dea m-Uiumenta et inaoripii'-na de 1 Eavpte anti'p.a. renfermar.t 
tous loa dooumenta connus nis-ni au y-iir do su pul lier.:i"n. il * ra 'b * le-ra ai'-' de ^e 
rendre cuiapce de la valeur aeienird>pie J un lunruimerit. de rint*'r't J un doi.-ument 
liouvellement d Aon vert. 

En dell<>ra de Oea a\untaa''S aUrU’Ut -‘en-iedea pealr lea .ll’eff 'l< uUe" 'lUl Vl'il' fit 

I Egypte. loa Savaiiis «jue leura .:-ccupaii'»ns reaeniiciit b 1 erianuer ti\>uver->nt aU'^i 
leur beiiedjo dan' Cette ]»ublieati'»n 'pal Icur murniia une d-ule >lv d.-CvUuenta iii*'d.i' 
pour alinu n:er b-ura iravau.\. 

Il ne aorait pas juste de pen^cr rpue lea a-'.cietA, lea revu.-a. -.u: Imr de l'.-u"ypteL-<- 
gie leur ])riiieipal 'Ujet d etU'le-, 'efont ab*..tri»V; par *. .tte p'd 'ieati'.n et rb.luii-.' d 
I’inipuia'anoe. Bieri au contraire elle leur Ment en aide, car ehu-pue an.:iL-e les n u- 
veax v< Jume.s leur app-Tteroiit de' docinueiita inedita lai'aarit aux '•■i\ania etraiiU'-'i'- 
le aniii de lea diacuter et de lea traduire. IdUa tard, <juaiid ee b'lig tiavaii <ie lvl.-\L- 
Sera termine. les vulumca de ^uppb-ment iburnire-nt p.Tiedioueiuei.t lea r-'aultat' ib" 
recentua dA’uuvertes, et cette M'-rb* i.'-unie aux eatale>auea 'CientiiiqU' ' dir- mU'ee- 
egyptieiis C'-'ii'titUera d pivpreLacnt parler •* les annale' de i anti luite bgyptieniie . 

II est vrai que le.' imiubreii'es cullectiv'Ua J‘*s iniisbe' .'iranueta u \ 'Ci’i'fit L<'m}>ri>-e' 
iMais il sera tuujuura aiae puiir lO' Jireoteurs de ceS muaee-a de I'aire la deacriptien de 
leurs c..'lleelions dans des publicatmii^ analoguea. et 1 hi'tedre de lEgypte aera ain-i. 
a ti'Ut juiiiui.', saUVv-e de la deatructieui. 

Le liunibre dea egyptologues est fort reatreint ; e'est a peine ai a ce jour ni-us ei. 
]X'UV('na Ci'iiijiter eiii(|uaiile, et sur ce petit n«im)*re, beaiu-uip lie n- uveiit \emr en 
Egyp)te, retenuis ‘iu'ils sent par kurs devoirs d I’etranger. C eat d'Cie uvee le Oi’ii- 
oours de ipiL-bpies savant.' seuleinont t[Ue ii*»tre amvre pent etre eiun-prise. iMuia 
nuUa lie auurioiia trop inviter les etrangei*b d veiiir eollaboivr d ee traMiil d un interei 
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general. II ne ^ ai;it pa? iei ti’un ouYrage ayiint une portee politique, mais bien. 
d’une .L'U\re intei nati'-'ii.ile, interessant lu scK-noe universolk- et dan? laqin-lle la 
nati'Dnalite des auteurs importe peu. 

Afin do faciliter aux dgyptuli'guo? do routes los nationalitos la pan que nous 
esperon? leur ?aair prandre dtm? cotte publication, nuu? accoptoiis les manuscrits 
eciTts dan? le? quatre languos principales de TEurupw : ralleruand, 1 anglais, le 
franqais et 1 iialien, pri.iiU le- savant? qui no sauraient ecrire dans I'line de ces 
langues de rediger leur texio en latin. 

Le Sere ice de- autiquib's ne jireud surlui aucune responsabilite relativernent a la 
valour scientitique de? ouvragcs, chaque auteur publiant sous son noin est personelle- 
ment I'L-spoiis.ible d; ee? a-uvres. II en corrigera lui-meuie les epreuves, II nous 
serait cn effet irnpo?,iil ,le de vcriSer tioute? les copies, d'exauiiner a fond chacun des 
inenioires. 

yi'dui .-mj cet ,appel a la bonne volonte Je t-us b-s savants sera entendu 

et que ch.tque annte nous verruns de? egyptulogue? de toute? les iiationalites venir 
conC'.nii'ir a eette leuvte. 11 en risultera, nous en soutines Certains, une emulation 
tres beneiiciable uux interets de la science. 

Le '■ Cataloque des luouuinents et inscriptions de I'Egypte antique ” compirendra 
l.t descriptii ei de b 'U? le.? pays qui jadi? nrent partie du domaiue des Pharaons Mais 
ii ety.it uecossuire de diviser le sujet atin d'etre a iiieute de I'aboi’der de plusieurs 
cote? a la I'oi? : nous avoiis done partage Ce? va?ies regions en provinces, quitte a 
diviser les province? elies-mernes en di?tricts .?uivant les besoins. Xous avons etabli 
les disisiou? suivaiit— pour b- provinee- ; 1'’ Haute Egypte. ‘Y Moyeniio Egypte. 

■Y Basse Eaypte. 4= Mubie. 5' Les Oasis. Les cotes de la Her louge. 7° 
L'Eaypite asiatique 

L'exameii de ccs sept provinces peut ctrernenede front, mais adnqu’il ne s'intro- 
duise pas de desordre dans la publication, il est n?ees?aire de lixer a I'avance le point 
de depart de chacuno des series de volume?, autrement du le district par lequel les 
etude? sc-ront d aiiinencee? dan? chaque province. 

1° Haute 'fiaypte — La serie comiucnre a la frontiiTe de Tsubie et le? nuitieres ?e 
?uivront en descendant le Oours du tieuve. 

d- 3Ioveniie Eayj.te. — Cette province aura pour frontiere uu Sud la liniite meri- 
dionale de la IMuudirieb de Siout et ou Xord la liniite septenttionale de? IMouJirieL? 
de Beni Souef et du Eayoum. Le? volumes se sUccCderont egalement en suivaiit le 
four? du yil. 

3’ Basse Egypte, — Cette province comprend tout le Delta, depuis la frontiilre 
indiqu 'e ci-des?U' pour la IMoyenne Egyiito. Elle est limitee a l’E?t par le canal 
de s-ucz. a I'Ouest par le de?ert. 

4° Muliie. — Bour la Nubie I’ordro sera inver.?e, la situation politique de ce pays ne 
permettanl pa? de coinnicncer les travaux au 8ud de lYadi Haifa. Le ]n'emier vol- 
ume compreiidra done rile de Phile et le travail ?e tera en rennmtant ie cuur? du b7il. 

Y Le? bla?is. — Cette province, comyn’end la vaste ivqion comyivise eiitre la froii- 
tibre de la Tripolitaine et la 3Ier meditenunee au Isord, les ?ables du desert 4 I’Est 
»-l a I'tiuest Au Sud ?a frontiere depend des conditions politiques du Soudan. II 
sernljle dune rationnel de commeneer les travaux par le Ivord, e'est-a-dire par I’Oasis 
detsuvah on d'Aiiiuion. 

6= Les cOtes de la Her rouge. — Cette serie compreudra tout le littoral de la mer, 
depui? .Suez juscpi a ."^ouakin et au-dela. Elle reni'ermera egalement les vallees qui 
yiartaut du desert vienneut deboucher sur la cute 
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T° L’Etrypte asiariqui- — cornprenant tous li_-s territoires ogyptii ni situees a I’Est du 
canal de Suez, le Sinai et le di'-=ert voEin de la fruntiere de Tuniuie. Cette serie 
aura puiir point de depart le? pays situiE aux environs de Pt'lu.-e, en face de Port 
Said. 

Le diEert situe a droite et a iruuehe de la valU'e du Xil s. r.t dl-crit dan? la et la 
G' serie avec les oasis et les cPtes de la Mer rou^e. 

Ainsi trace dans se.s prandes liirnes le travail est parr'aiteuient ditini. il pieut etre 
ci'minenoe en sept points diTferents a la fois. ohaque region pr-.-semarit ses avantages 
et -es Jei'auts. Ain.si le releve de la iXubie et de la Haute Ecypte lie pent etre fait 
par des Europeens 'jue pendant la saison froide, tandis .jue le climat de la Basse et 
de la iMoyenne Egypte pierinet ue travailler en toutc sai.son. 

L'une des grandes ditticult.''s que nous rencoiitron? 'Ians raccouiplisseiLient de ce 
travail est le d'-faut de cartes figurant avec exactitude les inontagnes qiii bordent la 
vallee du Xil. Car, la inajeure pa-tie des anti'luite- se tr 'Uvant eu deliors de la 
vallee. il est indispensable de c-oinplcter les cartes actuelles pour y pouvoir inarquer 
la position des sites until pies. 

Le ■■ Catalogue des monuments et inscriptions de 1 Egypt*,- antique ' compreiidra 
lu publicati'.in in extenso de tous les moriUments connus jii?qii'a ce jour. Les pub- 
lications anti'rieures seront revisAis et corrigC.-s s'il y a lieu. Elies seront reproduites 
sous le nom de leur auteur, chacun de nos collaborateurs signera ses travaux ou 
indiquera dans une notice soriimaire les corrections qii il a cru devoir fair? siibir aux 
textes dt‘ja puihlies. 

Palais de Gizch [Caire), le 15 juin 1^03. 

Le Direo-teur General de- Antiquiies de I'Egypte 
J. IlE IMl-iKGAi*. 

PETRIE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT-— Messrs. Methueii tvill luing out soon 
Prof. Petrie's History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the 
Eiyksos." It is the first instalment of a lii^tory of Egyjit in six 
volumes, intended both for students and for general reading and ref- 
ereiieo. In the earlier periods every trace of the various kings tvill 
be noticed, and all historical iiuestions will be fully dis'oussed. The 
special features -svill be that the illustrations will be largely photo- 
graphic, or from fac.similc drawings, and, far a? [iraeticable. of nciv 
material not yet publishcil ; that references 'will be given to the source 
of each statement and monument, thus affording a key to the litera- 
ture of the subject ; and that lists are supiilied of all the known monu- 
ments of each king. The second volume will cover the eighteenth to 
the twentieth dynasty ; the third the twenty-first to the thirtieth 
dynasty ; the fourth will be devoted to the Ptolemaic rule ; the fifth 
to Roman rule; and tlie .sixtli to IMohammedan rule. This last will 
be written by i\[r. Stanlev Lane-Poole. — AtlKninnn. March '24, lsb4. 

EGYPTIAN GARDENS. — Prof Charles Joret. of Aix, read a iiai)er at a 
meeting of the Acud. dix hucription,'^ gOet. 27) on Egyptian Cardens. 
As early as the xviii ilyna-ty, the texts and monuments show that 
the gardens included orchards with water hasins for watering and 
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ivitli a’ EuiulancL u: fiu’.t tiv??. Uii'ler tlie Ptoleiiiits the eai’ilens were 
I'nricae'l with a l.’iwe nraiiher of (leeorative iilant-; and liowers, here- 
t.if'r!. tiiili’piwii 1,1 Jh.'Viit. wliieh tran'foriae'i theui inti.' elai'Orate 
hor.’fV aar'h n.' — IF-' I. [■. Hit. 


negroes A'tD tViSI i ES iN PRIMITIVE aCYPT — Hr. hO'rCa'iVLlt iia.S 
soiiip lei.ivii’iv' iT- iiie 'li/T/,'/ artLi Fl’Ci'iVu oii tire inixtrire 

Ilf tiie wliit- a. Ill !i> . Til rae.": in t’ne eariit-'t [ n.-rioil ' if Eayjitian Iiiati.'ry 
a? -.hrivm 'TV fir. Petiie’' excavations in me necroj-olie of Medina (III 
. The ’ iii'i ih ''l oiv die ^ xi ''I ca' 'i ■ Ilf tw'd nicL', all ahi.T’ aiiia.l 
.ind a coieiii'-t yy nlatioa. the one aradnaliy eiating nr nioyif,,-y^ +yg 
iiirii.i I. j he i inad" .a a er'iii’ nm_ attitiiilc. .i"' att'.'i.el i v the .'k'.le- 
tons ill the -'Imetnii i *i t..ie I i.'iiege oi .Turu'eoiis i noni.iijii i. are eustiuctlv 
thine of a 'lepiM ji'e.nl.ition while tlie launnnied hoiiie-i are of a 
E'.troi ii.i-Asian tyj-e. Ti.e .I'laininntion of the=e remains hy Dr, Gaston 
reveal', i.evnvei. anath'r iiajiortant Gaturi. — naaiely. tliat the two 
race- ill list have live. 1 t..,_ether for s.-nie lime and that inxerinarriage 
wa- 1 iHiinriia'j' to .iTi’eri tin.- hialier tyoe Thiin i' j.artii iilarlv notice- 
ahle in tin- e.i'e m the 'latlte of ihl-hoteye ill the Museuili IJI Gizeh, 
wlier,- we i.av, ii.,:iiy trace--- --.f tlie inpltr.itie.n of tiie negro element 
in t'’is i.Iliei '1 whei h’ld ris.n ii’eiai the raalcs anel inarrL.l a -woman 
of the- -icare- dyr..a-iii E.-yiitian ty,.e, Ui-on ethiiole.aic around.s. the 
eiitiaiici- III- the ilyihi'Tw '’ihite- Eayi.tia!' int'.' the Nile Vadiey must 
c-jii'idera' ly ante-lat--- the- lyrr-a.iil ace. 

Mr, l’.o,i tail!' re.i-.iii to heli.;\-i. tha; the Si.at’a of Arabia i.-i the 

[loint of I. o’-i\-e!-._.sn(-i.- oi i-'iicient ijuiTure, aiiil that its trailing' cominu- 
nitie-i ai'i tl.i -oni'i o; the i!y:i,-,stii.' E_y|.-Liaii eivilizatie'U am.l the 
Ba I lyji.iiji,!:: i idture ot Erielu — tne- eaiiicst oahvloiiian city. The 
parailen ti.i -■ two .-i ui, ,.i< jt-,, paring ever more 

ilia ri-te 1 . 1 , l-.i. ciri'in 1 i'laiii e- c-t t,.-e loini iiition, 1 .,-v emimMiit.', of Eri'ln 
in ]!a iiiiiia, .11111 'I' o-. ,,i- Ahyoii'. in Jh..yi,-t. in thi mii’i't of an aho- 
rimn-d idation o; lower civiikation. are very similar. If. then, 
Ara.'i.t 1' t/ie 'otin 1. i.; h.,:Ii i iii'.erat'.oii-, it occonii.-s e.xtrcmalviii'pur- 
tam to on tiie v.-iri: heguu 'oy Liouaoty, Eiitiiic and GLi-er. 


INSPbCiOnsOF MONUMENTS. — It -\va' anm. lUiioei i at a iiioetina of 
tile .-'oelcpt .1)1 the i 1 e'e’.--,-etiOil ijt tlie MollUlllellts OI Aliciellt I'M-Vpit, 
on Fe'oruary l_o, tliat M lie Ivlorvau Inpl iraoinir-d tlieni tiirouah the 
For, hen ( Me e that tw- oOicial iii'pector, of Monument' had heen 
a] 1 1 /Oil la 1 1, oiie a T- -.'eiii . ill j, III, f i. 1-1 .ucai'd, tne other a nati\-e of j-iuyiit, 
Aliiin-.; h.iH-iiih h Oih-. e.ieli of wiioin wa' to liave alternate eha.rae of 
Lower and Uoj.er E_ypt. ITovLioii -sva' aho made tor twelve suh- 
iiis})' I tor-. - Ja ini.iii . F, h. iG. 
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THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. — In the December number of the New 
Rcvkv:. there an article by M. Marsham Adams entitled •' The Mys- 
tery of Ancient Egy[>t," in tvhich he nut.s forth the theory that the 
Great Pyrainid, more particularly in it.s internal arrangements, sym- 
bolises the doctrines contained in the •' IJook of the Dead." in the 
order in which those doctrines are presented in the Turin [lapyrus. In 
the February number of the Eulrijlo-'naii nad OritnJ.ol Etcord. Mr. A. C. 
Bryant shows the fallacy of such a theory for several reasons. (1) The 
Book of the Dead is not an organic wlnde; there wa^ no recognized 
order or fixedt number of chapters. (' 2) The arrangement in the Turin 
jiapyrus is c|uite late. One of Mr. Bryant's arguments, however, is 
quite fallacious. For reasons too long to recapitulate, he says that the 
identitication of the deceased with Osiris forms the key-nc>te of the 
entire "Book of the Dead," and that this doctrine cannot be supposed 
to have existed l.cfore c. 35r)i; r>. c. The Book of the Dead cannot, 
therefore, have existed in any form before t'nat date, which is consid- 
erably later tlian the date of the Great Pyramid. Ini.)W. it is evident 
that Mr. Bryant is not aware of the fact that certain parts of the Book 
oft he Dead date as lar back as the third and fourth dynasties ; and it 
so happens that in the next item of this nunibier of the Joit:xal. some 
of the proofs of this fact, nqiorted by Mr. Le Page Pienouf. are referred 
to. Certainly one thing is clear, the Book of the Dead was not used 

a ritual, but such a ritual is to l>e foun>l in mon.uments later than 
the fifth dyna.-ty, 

CHAPTER LXIV OF THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. — M. le Page Pienoul 
read at a meeting of the Soeht,/ nf BibHod Arch&oki'j[i. a translation of 
a very early chapter of the Book of the Dead — chap, i.xiv. A rubric 
tells us. " Till,-- chapter wa-< discovered at Hermo})olh. tqioii a slab of 
alabaster inscribed in bhie. at the time of King Meiikam. hy the royal 
prince llartalaf, when he wa.-^ journeying fi.ir the ])tuqieoe of ins]iecting 
the temples, and he carried oti' the slah in the royal chariot when he 
'aw what wa' on it." Menkara i.' a king of the fourth <lyiiasty. The 
rubric of another copy tells: "This chapter wais discovered in a 
1 -Iinth of the god of the lleimu-hark. by a ma'ter tiuihler oftlie wall 
in the time of King He})ta, the victeirious." Xo otiier composition 
(daims a remoter antiquity. 

The rubrics show the work to he very remarkahle. In the Turin 
jiajiyrus it is headeil, " Cleqaer of aoiiig out Igv d.iy, sole chapter." 
Another papyrus heads it, " Knowledge of going out by day in a 
'ingle (Iia])ter," indieatina that this eontaiu' the com]ilete knowledge 
required by the sjiiirit at the day of re-:Un'ection. This is eoniirmed 
hy the statements of later texts, anil hy a note at the eunclusion, which 
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runs. ■■ To be said on cominir forth l)y day. that one may not be kept 
back on the path of the Tuat (or Hades), whether on entering or on 
coming forth ; for taking all the forms which one desireth and the 
soul of the person die not a second time. If then, this chapter be 
known the person is made trium[)hant upon earth (and in the Nether- 
world), and he performeth all things which are done V)y the living.'" 
The value of such a record as thi.s in our enquiries with the history 
of religious thought cannot but be great. 

Mr. Renouf thus tran.slates the first passages, and it may be taken 
as a sample of the whole : ■' I am t'esterday. to-da}' and to-morrow, 

for I am born again and agtdn; mine is the unseen force whi<-h 
createth the gods and giveth food to those in the Tuat at the We.st of 
heaven. I am the Eastern rudder, the Lord of two faces who seeth 
by his own light, the Lord of resurrection who cometh forth from the 
dark and whose birth is from the house of death.’’ 

Mr. Eenouf here remarks. “ In reading this and almost every other 
chapter of The Book qt the Dead, it is ab.solutely necessary to bear in 
mind that ditferent divine names do not imply different personalities. 
A name expresses but one attribute of a person or thing, and one 
person having several attributes may have several names. It is not 
implied in this chapter that the Sun is the Nile or Inundation ; but 
that the same invisible force which is manifested in the solar phe- 
nomena is that which produces the Inundation. But He has many 
other names and title-., e. y.. Ooe whose joece is concealed, or iinsten. It 
is a theological term, frequent at all periods of the Egyptian religion, 
and iiui)lies that the Deity is not to be confoundefi with its external 
manifestation. The sun that we see hide.s as truly as it reveals the 
sun-god. who. as thi.s chapter shows, has otlier manifestations.’’ 

The following sentence is remarkable; "Let thy ])aths be made 
pleasant for me ; let thy ways be made wide for me to traverse the 
earth and the expanse of heaven. Shine upon me, 0 gracious power, 
as I draw nigh to the Divine words winch my ears shall hear in Tuat; 
let no pollution of my mother be upon me ; deliver me. protect me 
from him who closeth his eyes at twilight and bringeth to an end in 
darkiies.s." — Bihlia. April, 1S94. 

MR. FLOYER’S WORK ON NORTH ETBAI.— Mr. Floycr has published a 
book entitled : Elude snr le Xord-Eibai entre le Sil el la Mer Ronye. In 
1891 a .scientific expedition under the command of Mr. Floyer was 
sent by the late Khedive to exjilore and .survey the desert between the 
Red Sea and that part of the Nile which Hows between Esneh and 
Assuan. The re.sult is a rep.,rt which takes the form of an elaborate 
work on the region that was surveyed. Mr. Floyer begins with the 
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geography of the district and an account of the course taken by the 
expedition. Then come chapters on the antiquities of tiie country, 
on the Phrenicians vrhom Mr. Floyer believes to have once settled 
there, on its botany, mineralogy, and geology, on the ancient com- 
merce of the Eed Bea, on the astronomical determination of certain 
points in the vallev of the }sile, and (jn the working of the Nubian 
gold-mines in the ninth century. The whole district is, indeed, full 
of the remains of the mines of gold and other metals worked by the 
Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and their successors, as well as of the settle- 
ments in which the miners and their overseers lived. Mr. Floyer 
explored some of the ancient mines, and his description of them is not 
the least interesting part of his book. Mr. Floyer is a strong advocate 
of the effects of drifting sand in producing the jiresent contiguration 
of the desert, and he is inclined to regard the introduction of the camel 
into it by the Arabs us a leading cause of its existing treeless and 
waterless condition. The camel is the enemy of woods and forests, 
which are ruthlessly destroyed for its sake, and the disaiipearance of 
trees brought with it the disappearance of water also. In two or three 
places, however. Mr. Floyer still found basins of ])ure water. The 
book is enriched with excellent maps and photographs. — Mead.. Oct. 7. 

AN EGYPTIAN WILL OF 189 A. D. — Pnif Mommsen read a jiapor before 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences on an Egyjitian will of the year 1S9 
A. D.. found in the Fayum and m,>w in the Egyjdian Museum of Berlin. 
It is a Greek translation of a Latin original. The testator is Caius 
Longinus Castor, rdtos Aoyyh'os Ku<rr(op, and the translator Caius 
Lucius Geniinianus, whose office is No/xo<os 'Pu/xatKos. The place 
where it is dated is Karanis, in the Ar.dnoite nome, and it was opened 
in Arsinoe. The date is November 17. IBU. The will was opened 
Fell. 21, 194. The text is interesting for legal terminology, and Prof. 
Mommsen’s examination and commentary are. of course, extremely 
thorough. — Sltzunfjsb. d. k. pr. Akad. d. Wisi‘'n%'h<iftrn. Jan. 19. 1S94. 

EGYPTIAN PAPYRI IN GENEVA. — A collection of Egyptian papyri, 
recently purchased by subscription for the Geneva Public Library, is 
being examined by M. Jules Nicole. He has discovered fragments of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the former coiujirising jiortions of Books 
XI and XII, jire.senting great variations from the received text. 
There is also a passage of Euripides’ " Orestes." a thousand years 
older than any MB. hitherto known. JI. Nicole has likewise found a 
didactic elegy on the stars, an idyll on Jupiter and Leda, and histori- 
cal and scientific comjiositions. In Christian literature there are litur- 
gical passages, portions of the Bible with or without commentary, and 
later documents on Eastern Church History. There is also a letter 
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li'oni a or a su]'erior of a monastery to the yostal authorities, 

tvliieli for hurse^ to i.e lu'ovideil lor tlirLO luoiiths for the use of 
tli.e rnLini-:" in travi/iliur. '‘fir t’uey are o)rtlio.lox, ' — oh'io/.. Oet. 14. 

GIFT TO the UN'TED STATES. — Lu't year tlie Khedive nrejeuteJ to 
.'overal Enr-oyean nation^ .-eh, .-tiou^ of the- ol'jer-ts founil at The'jes the 
year liefruv. ill the areat eoiiee'tion of siu’copliaui of the Hiah Priests 
Ilf Aniiiion. Latily the Kheiiive haa iirc^eute'.l a eolleitiou of .so- 
ealle't " daiihr-ates " oeloiiaiue' to tuif colleetion. to the United States, 
tiiroueh the ,V:u"rii an hhiiloio itie Aaeiit aiiil Couaul-( ioUerai. Five 
cases tilled tvith ;mti' juiiit: have been disfatehed to the Smithsonian 
[.'I'Citution at IFaeldiiatoii. The feature: oi this aift ci'llertiou are 
six or seven ehU.oi-ately iu.scrihed sarc vf haei of vrood. ami a hox 
three feel S'juare hy .-even feet in leUeth. n-liieli couiainc-d the mummy 
of the 'ytreat Ltdy of Ashre'n. the mu-idan with the handi for klaut.'’ 
and the vreeit sinner of the retinue of Ammon Rit. kintr of the gods. 
Tile heal of th.ii eor'in hears a rejuvsentation of a solar liisk in the 
arms of the' e,.ii.liless of lieuven. A smaller or inner cutiin yortrays 
the ileceasi.-il in the ] 're'eTi'-e of vdsiri.-. an 1 o fiaure of a goddess 

with a doidee heael. one a ram auel the other a eiiieodile. and the 
aivat 'iug'-'t drinhina of the water 'if life iioured from a re'[ilendent 
vessel by a goddes:. A re-preseutatiem of the jdllars of heaven rounds 
"Ut tlie taoleau. Tin re is also the <ar ■opli.i.us of another linger. 
Ammon Rf. The eomn oi Anienhoteu is interestina hecause ho was 
not only a prii-st. but a lameius .‘'i-rihe. Lea-t injj urtaiit of the other 
huri.d cr-ees i" that of Paamcn. Fully a huu.lred .sepulchral articles 
of ornament or woiuhiji couinlete tins 'Aft — T/e Cb/'dr/o/', A'eW York. 
Nov. 1. 

MISS EDWARDS' COLLECTIONS.— Prof. Flinders Petrie has for .some 
tin-ie ]ia<t I'ean enaageil ia e'las.eifyina and aruimeine lii.e own and the 
late oli" Mdw-ivd< e'eill'.-e'tioiis of ]l'i 3 '[itiaii arti-tic oi.ijects at the Uni- 
I'er-itv ( ' 'liege, (bjwei' stre-t. The authoriin.-^ liave a.-'-ivned to Prof. 
Petrie a long Lfallery at the to]., ol the --"Uth wimi of the huildina. 
ivni'di i- exi'el li 'Ut 1 V ai ia; it'ji 1 lor e-xidhiiiou purim-Ce. Tlie roof heiiig 
low. the eases are all well lighteil, and the eeiieral eii'ect of the ‘ualleiw 
uvoiihs llie 'eu-atimi i)t luiu-ral vault: exp‘.rien..'e'I in ^o maiiv mu- 
seum 1 . A eo; ii'iiis aii'l well-'cliwteil ci illection ijf works ' >n Euyptolouy 
uil! he jihweil in the 'U-dl.-iy it-:eif fur e-'iU'-ultati'in h\- .:tuileiiti. This 
i.' an arranaeii'i.-nt th.U -il.oulil ]irevail in all mu.seuuw. ami it is to he 
hop"d that Ihi't. P'.'trie : e.\ai]i]ile ma\" he I'lriowed el-ewhere. — eR/icn., 
< h t. 7. 

GEOGRAPHIE ANCIENNE DE LA BASSE-EGYPTE.— Pur h Vtc. JacqUAi 
iJi Finiif/t, ilii- IS a valuahle aeeount ot wliat is known iiji to the 
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[jre'ent moment of the ancient geography of Louver Egypt. It has 
all the lucidity and orderly arrangement that we are accustomed to 
meet with in French .'cientir.c wm-ks. The author, a .son of the famous 
French Egyptologue, has made full use of the discoveries of Prof. 
Flinder.s Petrie and. the Egy[)t Exjiloration Fund, and he has pub- 
lislied for the first time the geographical names of the Delta given in 
a (.'optic ecclcsiahical Zud. now iircscrved in Oxford. Where his ma- 
terials are wanting he maintains a prudent silence : Avaris. for 
instance, the Ilyksos capital, is not even mentiuiiecl in his pages. 
The book is indisisonsalile to all wlro are interested in ancient Egyp- 
tian geography, and we hope that the author will follow it up with a 
similar work on the geography of Upper Egy])t. — Oct. 7. 

GRAFFITI OF HAT-NUB. — Ahout thirty Copies cf the of Hni- 

Xdb. printed last year by Mr. Fraser for private di.'tribution, have 
now been placed fur sale in the hands of Messr.s. Luzac of Great Rus- 
sell street. These gralliti, discovered in 1891. were very carefully 
copied by Zdessrs. Blackden aud Fraser. They are of great historical 
and paiaeograiiliical importance, ranging from the Vlth to the Xlltli 
Dynasty. Those of the Z'liddle Kingdom are lengthy, and furnish 
curious information about the admiiubtratiijn of the Homes and the 
state of the country in the time of the Xltli Dynasty. They are gen- 
er.illy dated in the reigns of tile nouKirchs. and it is equally remark- 
alle that an oath is sworn 'Oiy the life" of tlie nomarch Xehera 
instead of the king. Dy the a.id. (.pf tiiese ga'afiiti Mr. Xewberry has 
I'C-en eiiablepl to reconstruct the genealogy ami .sucp'-essiou of most of 
the nomarchs whose tombs arc at El Dcrohdi. as will lie seen in the 
next IMeiuoir of the Arch. I Illogical Survey, conducted umler the aus- 
pices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. — Aoi'h:,foi. March 3. 

PROF. SAYCE'S LETTERS.— M'e select tiie following from Prof. Sayce's 
letters oil his annual Egyiitiaii trip: 

Am'-Si-Mi;i:i., Jan. 2i i. Is;j4. 

I hurried uii the Xile this winter rapiidly so tliat tlie only notewor- 
thy event of my \ oyage I'roiii Ca.iro lo Assuaii was the discovery of 
curly cjuotations from the (.lospels in an ancient rock-church about a 
mile and a lialfto the n.irth ofllic ruins of Aiitiuoopolis. The church 
i-i in the piiarrics ahovc a ruined Coptic moiiaetcrv, ami the ipiota- 
tioiis arc from the begduuings of the GcnpcL- of Z.lattliew. Luke and 
John. The forms of tin- letters are of the fourth or fifth century. 

M'liile at Assuan, 1 visited a colos-;al Osiridc figure ill the granite 
iiuarries about a mile and a h.ilf to the north of Shellal, which was 
discovered liv IMajur Cumiiiigliam, and la:?t year was cleared of sand 
by M. dc Ziforgan. It lii-s on its back, at a little distance south of a 
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Stele, in which Amenophis III describes the execution of a " great 
image” of himself In the neighborhood both of the :^tele and of the 
colossus are huge unfinished sarcophagi, of which I counted eight, of 
the same size and form as the sarcoi)hagi of the sacred bulls at Sak- 
karah. Their unfinished state shows that the death of Amenophis 
III interrupted the work of com]ileting them ; and we may. therefore, 
infer that during the reign of his successor, the " heretic-king " Khu- 
n-Aten. no more A]:)is-btills were embalmed. 

At Kalalisheh we spent two days, and discovered three Greek pitems. 
The longest of these, in thirty-four lines, is specially interesting, as it 
mentions an otherwise unknown deity, called Breith tor, as Prof. 
Mahafly would read the name, Sebreith), whom it identities with 
Mandoulis, the native god of Kalal.islieh. The lim.'s in which the 
name occurs are the following : 

<Ls rjfxap Kai vvS (re <T(i3(i‘ 'l>pai o’ ap.a 

Ktti KaXeoi'ui (T€ Upeid koi Mai'Sov.W crvi'opa!’goi,'S, 

derrpa 6t<j}v «■ crij/xa kut’ oi’pai'or di'r€,\X(n'ra. 

The two go<ls are apj>arently identiiieil with the constellation of Kas- 
tor and Pollux, and it would seem that an oracle of Mandoulis (Ma- 
ruli in the hieroglyiths) was established in the temple. 

I made a list ot all the Greek inscriptions at present visible on the 
walls of the temple of INIeroe : they amount in all to ninetv-six. 

At Dendur I collated the published hieroglyphic texts with the 
originals, and fottucl that the god whc)se name has been read Ar-hem- 
snefer should really be Ar-lion-snofer ; and at Gerf Hussen I discov- 
ered some hieroglyphic graffiti on a boulder of rock at a little distance 
South ot the tem[dc. At Dakkeh and iviihban tve siicnt some time, 
and I busied myself in copying the texts in the portion of the Temjde 
of Dakkeh erected by the Ethiopian king, .Vnp.tmon. Mr. Somers 
Clarke's examination of the structure jiroved that it had been finished 
before the Ituildings of Ptolemy Euergetes I L were added to it : he 
fixes the date of ArtpAmon. and shows that he mav easily have lieen 
the Eugamenes of Diudoros (iii. Gj, who was a later contenqiorary of 
Ptolemy Philadelpho.s. As Arq-Anion is represented in one ])lace 
offering homage to the deified •• Pharaoh " of .'^enem or Bijeh, it is 
clear that the supremacy of the Ptolemy was still recomiized bv the 
Ethioi)ian j)rince as far south at all event- as the First Cataract! In 
the latter part of the reign of Ptolemy Philopator. however, the Ethi- 
opian kings not only made themselves independent, but even claimed 
dominion over Upjier E^ypt, and at Debot Azkhal-Amon, a successor 
of ArrpAmon, appears as an independent monarch. The temple built 
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by Askhal- Anion at Debot is a close imitation of that of Arq-Amon at 
Dakkeh ; ami. as at Dakkeh, it was added to by Euergetes II. 

Mehexdi, Feb. 5, 1S94. 

After leaving Abu-Simiiel, we spent a day in the temple of Hor-m- 
hib or Armais at Gebel Addeh ; and on the clitf a little to the south 
of it I discovered a ijrafnto. which referred to the temple as being in 
‘‘the country of Bak.” In Bak I would .see the classical Aboccis, 
rather tlian in Abshek, with which it is usually identified. The in- 
scription.s I have copied, moreover, go to show that Amon-heri, and 
not Abshek, was the name of the city built by Ramses II at Abu- 
Simbel. 

Faras, south of Mashakit, but on the opposite bank, stands on the 
site of a Roman town. The remains of a Cojitic church still exist there ; 
and in the walls of its old Saracenic fortress I found stones sculptured 
with hieroglyphs, as well as portions of the uraeus-frieze of an Egyj)- 
tian teni}.ile. At some distance from the river are three tombs of an 
early period excavated in a low sandstone hill ; the central one has 
been turned into a Coptic church, and the walls are covered with 
early Coptic inscriiitic)n.-i. Prof, Maliaffy and myself S])ent a cou})le 
of days in coj^ying them. One of them is dated “ the .'Sth day of Ivho- 
iak, the Idth (year) of the Indiction of Diocletian." Most of them 
are written in red paint, and have the form of pagan proikijiuinata. 

After leaving Faras we visite<l the ruined temjde of Serra, which 
Capt. Lyons has been excavating. 1 copied all the inscriptions that 
are visible, including the cartouches of the Cushite countries conquered 
1\v Rainses II. by whom the temple was Imilt. On the north side 
of the entrance is a row of cartouches of the Asiatic countries he 
claims to have subdued. One of the texts states that the [dace was 
called U ser-Md-Ra-Ser-Sheti. 

In the temple of Thothmes III at M’adi Helfa we found several 
Karian graffiti and a few Greek ones. The Greek texts, however, lie- 
long to the Ptolemaic age, with the exception of one half-oliliterated 
inscription which I di.scovered the day liefore our departure from 
Wadi Helta, and which is |)rove<l, by the forms of the letters, to go 
liack to the age of the famous inscriptions of Aliu-Simbel. One of 
the Karian graffiti is of considerable length, and the number of them 
suggests that at one time a body of Karian mercenaries was encamped 
on the spot. The walls and columns of the forecourt of the tera[)le 
also contain numerous proskyiiimatu of a much earlier epoch. One of 
them is dated in the sixth year of Si-Ptali, the last king of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty ; in another, dated in the third year of the same king, the 
writer. Flora, calls himself ‘‘the son of the deceased Kam," of the 
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hart-ni of the palace of rfeti II.”: vrhilf the :uithor of a third is 'les- 
cribed as an ambassador of .'fi-Ptah to Khal or Xorthern .Syria and 
Cush. 

While We were at Wadi Helfa vrc ma.ie an exoiir~ion to the ari at 
Eyvptian fortre.'S of Matuya q. v., about tlir -e inik-s to tlie ?oUtli d' 
Abusir. On an island, a little to the ,'outh, are the luiiii of a Co] tie 
church called Parbe. On the north sidle of t.he fortrc" A the 'ite • f 
ail old citv : and behiw it. cIo'jO to tne river, are otteh tombs, whnti 
Jo not seem to have been disturbed. 

After leaving A\'adi Helta on our downward voyaec. we first vi.■^itedt 
three ruined Coptic churches on tlie wi stern hank, without, lanvewa-, 
finding anything to reward u.s. Then we exphuu.! a riiinti! town 
opiposite SF.RE.i,. Here we found five rock-tombs on the south, tim 
remains of an ancient pnay. wtiUs of fovtiiicatinn of the Roman age. 
and three Coptic church e.s — one in the town and two oiit.siile it. one ot 
the latter being to the .■^outh and the other to the north of the walls. 
Clo.«e to the last are quarries of the Egyptian jierioJ. 

Ojao'nite Earns > another Coptic nun. udiich aaaiii yielded nothing 
to our arehteological curie'.sity ; 'tut we were imre fortun.ite at Eeme.x- 
NAii foil the eastern hank .. 'wlicrc I htrl noticed a tondi in the rook 
when we came up tlie rive-r. e>n tlie re>cks oc-hiiid the village I found 
the name of Hor-ni-luh. Tbe tomb tuiiie-d. out to bt- of the saioe- 
character as those of Wadi Held. : '.-.ut ju.st helow it were two niches 
for figures cut in the ro, k. with stc;,s leading to tlnau. At a little 
distance to the north of tbi'. and at an angle of the clirf. I discovered 
a large and 'well-])re-'crvcd .-tcie, dooicatedi to Horus of bra-nefer bv a 
■'go’'’ernur of Xubia.” wlio lived in the time i.'i the XIXth Dyna~ty. 

On the western leink, oj-|io,''ite Ernieiimdi. is the .-ite cil what must 
have been a very large to wn. Vv'hile wandiering over it. I picked U}i 
a fine diorite axe. Catit. Lyons lias found a similar one at blatuaa. 

bb e S])cnt a day and a naif at Ibium. Abeive the text of 

Set! II, the Pharaoh is represented in the act of slaving an ciicmv, 
wliile Ids cm])ty cliariot i.s being borne away from him liv a eou]>le of 
houses. On the right hand side of the inscription Amen-m-apt. “ the 
royal son of Kuslp" uii'ers a .song of }>raise to liLs victorious lord. 

Close to the stele Pnil, blaliafly found a Ivarian g/v/fidc, anil there 
are a good many Coptic inscrijdions scratched on the rocks. The 
summit of the hill to the east of the fortress is ent ered witii brick 
tombs, and the remains of an old town lie on the northern slope of 
the mountain on which it stands. At the northwestern corner of 
the mountain I found a somewhat eniinuatical in.scri|)tiun in Greek 
letters. 
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pVfter Qasr Ibrim our next visit was to the interestina: .speos of 
Thothmes III. in the district of Duaenosra, to the .south of the village 
Ellesiveh. Lepsius ha.s jiuhlished the iusciii.tions Ijclunginjt to it. 
There is a tomb near it, with the cow of ITathor ^culptureel on eitiier 
side of the entrance*. The* old Euiiiau fortress I have* ile.scribeii in 
my last letter lies cm the oppo.site side of the Xile. a little to the 
north of the Ellesiyeh ; we visited it again on our way down, aiiel 
found that a town of consideralfe .^ize hael once existed to the seaith of 
it. Vi'e* jiickeil up Riauan jiottery ami blu(_* jiorcelain o’u its site'. 

Next we passetl a morning at I)irh. To the .South of the soeos of 
Rain.ses II, I came a.cross a laree tomb, without iiiscrii .tion.*^, however, 
and to the north of the .speos a series of monument.-', the rirst of 
which — a stele of Amen-nidiib — is already known. Xnrth cu’ this 
there are a good many hieroglyphic and hieratic 'jrojnii on the cliii's. 
as well as two curious nionumentj which deserve a .-pei ial de.s‘n'!]itii m. 
One of these is a stele, the centre of Vvdiich is ocetijiied ' y twc/ .fitting 
animals, which look like pug-dogs sst lace to face: on either .^hle is a 
hieroglyjihie inscription, from whi'*h we learn that the authorh name 
was Anup-a. The other monument is tb.c most northerly of thcise we 
met with. On a rock is a lone and weli-]‘Te^erved Iheratie text, whicdi 
records the name ,tnd titles of a certain " superintendent of the treas- 
ury," Immediately in front of tliis is a niche, in which an iniaue 
once stood. The niche is now filled with bowls and orfering's of wheat 
or durra. ■which I wa.s toll were given to ■' tlte Slu'ikh IsU." who 
expected that I also should not r|uit the spot without a suitable 
” bakshish." It is evident, tliereibre, tluil tvlien tiae:inism wa^ su[»er- 
seded bv Christianity the old j'agan image '' 'eearue an image of Christ, 
and that upon the triur i])]t of I:>lam. thougli the image was dcsiruycl. 
the ancient cult still continued to survive. It is an instructive instance 
of the continuity of religious ])racticc.s. if not beliefs, in tlio valley of 
the Xile. 

This afterni.ion we exploreil the i-uins of the f irtitb-1 Coptic city of 
Meiiexdi. In the centre of it is a Coptic church, which Lcp.*;ius fin 
his Brkfc) has ini-takcn for the resiileuee of a Roic.an got eriiur. The 
foundations of the .southern gate are of Roman construction, but some 
of the .stones have been taken from an Egyiptian temple, which the 
sculptures ujion them show to have been of a good [leriod. Possibly 
they l.ielonged to the old tcm])le of Thoth at Peneli.'. the Hicra Syka- 
minos of the Greeks, since the teinp)le of IVtaharraipi. whieli now exists 
on the site, is of late Roman workm.anshi]). INraharrapa is only tW(t 
miles to the north of Mehendi. On the rocky clirf at the south-eastern 
corner of the latter place I found some drawings, of Christian origin 
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but spirited design. Among them are the dove with an olive branch 
in its mouth, the Good .Sheplierd. and a large crux the ancient 

Egyptian symbol of life, employed in place of a cross. — A. H. Sayce, 
in Aicndemy. Feb. '24. 

ABUSIR. — Discovery of mast aba of Ptah-Shepses. — In Lepsius’ plan of 
the ruins of Abusir, the mound nearest to the pyramid of Sahu-ra, 
King of the fifth dynasty, is marked as Pyramid Xo. XIX. But M. 
de Morgan, during his recent excavations at Sakkarah, decided that, 
owing to its rectangular form and its central depression, it could not 
be the remains of a pyramid. An attempt to solve the problem led 
at once to the discovery of some square jners. which iiroved this 
monument to be an immense mastaba. It was found to be the tomb 
of one Ptah-Shepses, who lived under King Sahu-ra of the fifth 
dynasty. The importance of this discovery is so unusual that a full 
descrijition will be given, taken from M. de Morgan's pajier in the 
Pecue Archcologiqv.c for Jan.-Feb., 1894. 

The mastaba of Ptah-Shepses (fig. '2') measures 45 in. in length 
by about 25 m. in width, and is com].)Osed of seven halls, one of which 
is a large court, 24 in. long by 19 m. wide, encircled by a colonnade 
of twenty heavy square piers. This court is rude in style, while all 
the other chaiuliers. A, B. C. D. E, F, far smaller in size, are highly 
decorated. The court not having been fully excavated, it is not known 
wliether it was entirely covereil, or only the space between the line of 
]iiers and the E. \\ . and F. w.alls. There may have been other piers 
in the centre; otherwise the span of 11 m. is too great for the stone 
architraves which alone were used in uiouunients of the Early Em- 
pire. Like all works of this period, this tomb was constructed of two 
kinds (it .'(tone. The mass ot masonry was ot a local, greenish-grav, 
friable calcareous stone ; the facings and all the more careful masonrv 
was ot Tourah .stone, a white cadcarcijus formation, compact and 
nnstratified, which took a good ] .olish. was not hard to carve, and was 
far more rcsi-taiit. In fig. 1 the single lines represent the Tourah 
•stone, the crossed lines the local stone, the dotted lines where there 
remain but traces of the con.struction. 

Two doors led into the great court. One (P.^) on the south side led 
into a street running E— M , which ])rohahly served for a large number 
of tomlis : the other (P,) ended in a cul-dc-sac. Both are well-nigh 
destroyed. On each of the columns of the south door was a repre- 
sentation of tlie defunct and his titles. He was a very high function- 
ary, " chief of all the works of the King," i. e.. Minister of Public 
IVorks. The architraves that still lie near the columns hear the com- 
plete titles of the defunct. 
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Fig. 2. — Flax of the ama of Pi ah-Shei'k,. 
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Passing southward across the court we came to a portico, 6.60 m. 
wide by 2.4n m. deep, [lierced in the wall, now almost destrovGil. 
Tills portico was ]daced before the entrance to the tomli chambers. 
Tlie wall of the court eart of the portico^ bears bas-relier's for a width 
of 1.57 m. The rest of the wall as far as the X. ^\^ corner has inscrijj- 
tions and representations. Within the [lortico. to the right of the 
'ioor. is the image of Ptah-Shepses. carried by his -ervants on a primi- 
tice [lalaiiijuin. To the lelt of the door are iutere'ting scenes of the 
transportation of colossal statues of the defun.^-t to his tomf). They 
e.re placed on a wooden sled, whose front end is raised : sixteen men. 
nvo liy two, jiull the ealde. while one niati leaning in front of the sled 
pour^ water fPl. 1. Rf.r. Arch.). Such representations are familiar in 
later monuments. This has a special intere.st from its early date, and 
the tact that important fragments of the colossal statues here reine- 
sented have lieeit found. 

Passing through door pi. which was single, we enter hall A. 5.15 m. 
long by d.Gi.i m. wide. Thi' hall contains at its "W. end a tri[>le nani. 
preceded by a stage and three small .staircases (c,. e,. [daced opi-o- 
'!te niches. They were tormerly occupied by statues ( y. ■>,. Sj) of 
which no trace ha^ been found, and were closed hy a double door, 
whose hinges still remain. The walls of hall A are completely covered 
'vith reliels representing the detail' of private life: such as the care 
A doine'tic animals, oxen, goats, gazelle', anteloiies. 2)Otiltry I'ducks. 

, geese, [ligeons): agricnltnral scenes, arti.saiis at work : cabinet work, 
'culpture. engraving, [tottery, metal lounding. rto. Then come rows 
'.![ servants, the ['rodiiec <.4 the defuncts i)ro[iertv — grains, fruit', 
cattle. 

A douole door cut ill a hrii-k wall (o.4n m.) covered with bas-reliefs 
representing Ptah-Sheiisc-s and his .servants, leads from hall A to hall 
lb This hall. Larger than the preceding (4.4(1 m. long. 6.65 m. v idea 
Is not in so good preservation, lait it has a capital interest for the his- 
Lory ot Icgyptuui arcl)itecture. liie ceiling nai' origmallv sustained 
oy two lotitorm culinnns, placed, curiously enough, not along the 
.ixis of the hall, but far nearer the door. In these lutilbrni columns 
the capitals are formed of a lunirh of .six lotus flowers lialf-oi)cned. 
between each of which is a much smaller lotus. These are all bound 
together at their base hy five bands, which form the annuli. To each 
oi the lotus lloM ers corresptonds a heavy stem ; immediatelv nmler 
the annuli are the small .short stems of the intermediate tiowers, filling 
in the space between the main stems. The shaft has a maximum 
diameter of .(id m. Tlie section of its six lohe.s is not circular, but 

= M. ae Morgan men the term '• peristyle ' incorrectly in describing this portico. 
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elli[)tical. The material is Tourah stone, which was originally l;>ril- 
liantly [laiiUeT : the .shaft a skyhluo ; the [ledestal hrown : the second- 
ary steins alternately yellow and brown; the five aiinvtli. yreen, red. 
lillie, red -and green; the base of the tlower.' blue, rising from yellijw 
line. Between the larae petals, painted blue with yellow line.s. are 
other smaller petal- of light green, while the ground of tile dower was 
red. dll the .-mall liowers the large petal,- and the base are aret-n, the 
base line yellow and the se-condary ]iet;ds red and brown. 

Beiireseniation- of aeelieiila. decorated with Imiform columns, are 
found in tomb- of the vi dynasty tmastaba of Ti and of Mera i, but 
no architectural e\ample of the time of the Ahcient Kmpire had 
hitherto been found. M. de INIorgan says that the invention of this 
form had been a-eribed to the Xew Tlnuiire, but a considerable number 
of such columns have been found in tombs of the xi. xii and xiii 
dyna.-tie-. But in any ca<e the lotifirm columns of the mastalju of 
Ptah->he[ises are fai the earliest known aral of great hi-toric interest. 

Hall B originally contained three statues. From the few remaining 
h'amnents. they would aiii'car to have been stamiing -tatue-. like those 
reproduced in the relief-. The w.dl,- are cnv'ereel with painted reliefs 
(PI. II. Pnv. Ai'di. I. (.)n the 8. wall i,- a fleet of row-1 oats with raised 
poop and ].row. where tlic boat-wrdn staml.s in a eentral cahin giving 
hi- orders, and two men ply long oars at the stern. Donkeys, goats 
and eriws are attaeheil on deck. At the entra.nec to the cabin i- Ptah- 
8he}ist5 ; Ms wife i- further alt. The scenes are extremely realistic 
and ilill i')t ndnute details. 

The door i>. from hall A, leads into tlxe secondary ehanihers C. D. 
E. F. which ui'e of slight interest, owing to tlicir ruined couilitioiis. 
Aiipai'ently other secondary rooms, now desti'oye'l, existed to the 
norrli. 

W't .st of the i>rii\i.ii>al mastaba. opening into tbe another 

toiiib, al-o with the na'.ne of Ptah-Sheiises, pisrinqis a sou. It is 
almo-t entirely de-truyed. and its lialls. a, /i and y. are without reliefs. 

(.)ne further conse'|Uenee of thi- di-covery is to [irove hev'ond a 
doubt that the [lyramid adjoining this tomb is really that of Saliu-ra. 
a- had been already conjectured. 

ALEXANDRIA. — The Museum and Plea for Excavations. — Tliough 0 ])en 
barely a year, the musouni is already well filled. Objects have been 
.-ent to it fi-oiii ( dzch, and numerous [ireseiits — many of them of great 
value — have been made to it by the inhabitants of Alexandria. The 
curator, Dr. Botti. has already arranged the collcetion, labelled the 
ohjerts contained in it, and publi-hed a Catalogue under the title of 
‘■Xutii-e des Mdiiumeuts exjioses ait Mnsfe CJreco-Iloimiiu d’Alexan- 
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drie.” This Catalnn'ue is divided into two parts, the first containing 
a general description of the ohjects exhibited, while the second is a 
cutidorpii' radiinii! . intended for scholars. The inscription.^ puldishecl 
ancl annotated in the second part give the hook the character and 
value of an inde]iendent archteological work. So also does the 
exhaustive Int of the marks on the handles of flreek amphora* dis- 
covered at Alexandria, of wliich there is a very large nmuher in the 
iniiseum. The list shows that most of the [lOtterv used at Alexandria 
was imported from Rhodes, though there are a few si'ccinieits from 
Knidos. as well as some examples of native Alexandrine manufacture. 

One of the most intere.sting portions of the collection is a series of 
se[iulchral va<es discovered in issfi, near the ancient Kanupie Gate, 
many of which ti lund their way to Mew York. The vases are inscribed 
with graijiii. partly in cajatals. jiartly in cursive, from which we learn 
that they contained the ashes of various Greek mercenaries in the 
service of Ptolemy iv. and his successors. Among them we find Cre- 
tans, Thracians. Acarnanians. and Arcadian-;. [Described in thi.s 
JnraxAL. Vol. I, l.iy Prof. A. C. Merriam.] 

I may also mention a fragmentary Greek inscription found at Men- 
shiyeh. the ancient Ptuleiuai-. in whii-h refereiti.-e i^- nnule to a curator 
ot Greek libraries ' (eViVpoiroi jiv ([^c.*] fiXioB^Ktor eWrjnKuii') in the reign 
of Hadrian, as well ;is certain statues from the P)irket el Qaruu in the 
Fayyum. which exhibit a curious coiiit'iiiation of Greek art with the 
n.ative art of the so-called .'■^aitic s.-hool. One <if them is dedicated to 
"the great God iSokno]);dos," expl.-iined l.iy Dr. Krebs as the represent- 
ative of tlio Egyptian Sohk-noh-aa. " Sehek lord of the island" ; while 
another, wliieli i.s dated in the month Tyhi of the fourth year, was 
offered on behalf of ErgeU'.’' Dr. P>otti cuggests tliat this Ergens, of 
whom we liave no otlier record, may have I'eeii a local ruler of the 
Eayyum in the later Greek or earlier Roman jtcriod. 

A .--tudy of tile Catalogue brings one 'bet very clearly to lieht. The 
number of inscribed monuments found within the walk of Alexandria 
itself, and eou-eiiuently of service in ^ettliua the ancient to[iogra[ihy 
of the city, is very ^mall indeeil. That such monument' exist under- 
ground is indubitable, and ex<-avation alone is needed to discover 
them. Some of the leading citizens have already started a fund for 
the ]iurposc: tlic amount rai'cd m tins way, however, i-; wholly imule- 
puate for clearing away the masses of dG/rh whii-h cover the remain.s 
of the ancient .Mexandvia. Enfortuirately, the work must he under- 
taken now or never; the modern city is ra[iidly advancing eastward, 
and the district in wliich the princi{>al luiililings of ancient Aie.vundria 
once stood will soon be covered with streets of houses underneath 
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■which it -ivill lie impn.-^sihle to dig. The ira[iortance of inch excava- 
tion-; may lie gathered t'roiu tlie fact that we do not at present kno'w 
the precise situation of the ancient Museum: even the site of the Tomb 
of Alexandir i< uncertain. If once the -ite-; were ascertained, there 
Would be a chance of diseoveriiig the relics of the liliraries — at all 
events of that of the iMu^eum — wiiich were the chief glory of the 
Alexandria of ti:e ].a.'t. Could not the Eaypt Exploration Fund find 
some way in which to unite it- forces with those of the >Vreh:eological 
Society of Alexandria ? — A. H. Savcj:. in AoiJi'/ivj. llec. 2. 

CAIRO. — GHiZEH Museum. — Tile latest important aerjuisition of the 
Ghizeh Mu'cuui is. from an artistic point of vieuh one of the most 
valuable oliiects yet di-i overi'di in the Xile Valley. It consist-; of an 
ebony dour, and j.ari of another, found by M. Xaville at Dayr-el- 
Bahari. On ijne si'lo are rein'eseiited, in low relief, liands of Tat; and 
symbolical knots, and lieiieath a dado of .siiu[ile geometrical [lattern. 
The reverse crjiitain.s two register.s of .seul}'Hure. in low relief, of 
Thothmes II. wor-hijijiing Ammon Ita. witli u d.ado hi-low. lieinark- 
al.ile hi'torieal intere-t pertains t'.> the.se has-relief'. as the figure of 
.-Vmmou Ra i' ora'ed througliiiut. and. from the reckle.S' liackinc. liy 
the hands of a most violent ici'.inoe-last. The first, ai'id [ii'oliably cor- 
rect. explan. itioii of the mutilation tvhi'-h .-irise.s in the mind is that it 
was perpetrated I'ly Khuenaten when he emle.ivored to .-uppress the 
worshiji of Ammon. The dr;trui.iion c,,ui,i scarcely have ’oeen the 
work of eaily Aral,) invaders, .-ince they would not have allowed 
the figure o-' the king to remain, a.ud it i; improbable tliat the lirst 
(. hristiaus tcouM ilave tcre.lki'.l their VcUgeatiee on the god alone, 
leaviiic jMgan --yij'ihc.d.s to rem..!!,. Be-idc' the ,ihove sulijccts there 
are handis oi hiei'ouiyiiliic luscrijitions. bearing the cartouche of 
Thothmes II, ‘ ' 

llcg.u'ded .foiii a t..- hnical point of view, the cxeetltioil is a marvel 
of wooil-carvii'ig. anil tic- e.\oUi;itc rendering ot the low relief is a tri- 
umph that oei'iiao' only a -a-t'.ljitor can udo<iuate!v ajijii'eci.ite. One 
naturally rei .ills tlie more cclehrated, examples of door-- on whieli the 
^kiil 111 tile artist has hi-cii lavislicl i in nictal. tiie .\-svrian gate; in 
the Britisii 5Iu-cuoi. the ilocu's oi Monre‘,dc. ot .Vm.illi, and oth'-r 
Byzantine '.V. irk : in no. id. I 1 1 * ‘ W I H’lv oi the Italian hciad^sance. like 
the duurs in tiie R.ilace.it Iffiiiuo : ami wc think that tor mdile [lurit'i' 
of .'tylc the general -coicc wuull award, the palm to thi.s ciglitcc-nth 
dync;ty Egyptia i wood-carvim,. The qiie-tion arises, were the dooi-' 
'they w, i' loldiiig) (.liginally .-.sell .i- eliony.or were tla-v plated witli 
metal, gold or -d.xr.^ .V caretul examination of the -urt'acc show.- it 
to he COM rci'. with plugged liolc.s. that attach the panel; to eross-har- 
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inside the framework, also ehony. But these, or some of them, might 
have been used to attach the metal to the surface. Again, one may 
lie allowed to doubt whether the to])S of the pegs would have been 
allowed to apjiear if tlie wood was to remain bare. Another weighiy 
reason in favor of silver or gold will be found in the scheme of colora- 
tion of the temple of Deyr-el-Bahari, which .-till remains visible in 
jrarts. It is exceedingly bright and light in key. and the black ebony, 
althouuh splendid in itself, and when seen in the chamber of a mu- 
seum, would scarcely liave harmonized with the general piolychro- 
matic etiect. Hr. Brugseh supposes the doors belonged to a taberna- 
cle of the temple ; the height of one is about six feet by four feet, the 
other is only represented by a panel. — Atheaseum, March 10. 1S94. 

KOPTOS. — Prof. Flinders Petrie's Work. — Koptos as a city no longer 
exists ; the present village of Koft is a small collection of mud-brick 
hovels lying immediately behind the raised bank of the Nile. Behind 
the village of Koft a raised caimeway at right angle-i to the river leads, 
at a distance of half a mile, to the ruin? of Kojitos. such of them as 
remain, for the ancient city was probably larger than the area con- 
tained witlrin the present Roman walls, twenty i'eet thick, of unbaked 
brick. The jilan of ojierations is by trenches to disco^'er the walls of 
the building, in the present case a tenii>lc. tlien to open a trench 
along the whole length of the well down to tlie original pavement, 
and then below to former pavements. If statue?. Ache, or other olijeets 
are found they are hoisted out and the treiifri tilled up with the earth 
of a jiarallel one ilug in aiivauce. Thu? tiie wliole surface i- exilored 
and covered over again to prevent the destruction of what is not 
removed. Prof. Petrie Viegan operations on the ;.>th of Deceinlior last, 
and soon discovered the site of the teinjile on the southeastern jiortion 
of the enclosure. The temjde ami jiylon? aicpiar tri (over a laipe 
space of groun'l. and stand within a tenieno? of c(.)rres]iondiug pro])or- 
tions. Among the statues already unearthed are a colo-sal red granite 
triad of Rani.se? II. between two goddes.sc.-'. a iihuk granite kneeling 
figure, and the legs of a colossal statue in white lime-tone. The last 
is [iroiialilv verv earlv work, and bear? cut into the right thigh repre- 
sentation- of animals, as an eitgihant. hyena, lishes, i.yc., similar to 
ancient rock carving. A red granite Adc bears the date of the twenty- 
ninth year of Rainses III.; another is inscril>ed with the name of a 
daughter of Rainscs VI. There are. al-o, a colossal head ot Caracall.i 
in red granite, (ireekand Latin inscribed stone?, a Latin dedication of 
a bridge, another liearing the name of the little-known Emperor (Qui- 
etus. and a tai.de of the tolls paid on goods and on individuals enter- 
ing Kojitos ; among small objects a jiortion of a ligure on an inlaid 
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tile similar to those found at Tel-el-Yahoudi. and now in the British 
Museum. A figure of a pi-honer of the same style in the Ghi/eh 
Museum was found, half at Koptos by M. Bouriant, and the other half 
])urehased of a dealer. — Athemram. Feb. o. [A de.scriptii iii ofthc e.Ytra- 
ordinary prehistoric and Early Enirure antiquities afterwards found 
will appear in our next issue.] 

DASHOUR (near Sakkarah). — M. do Morgan had been for some time 
jfianniiig excavations at the luick i)j’ramid of Dashour. which had 
never yet been entered by excavators. The interest "was all the greater 
in that the pyramid belongs to the time of Usenesen ii. of the twelfth 
dynasty. A letter written l)y iM. de Morgan, on March 1, announces 
his success in finding the entrance to the pyramid, and the wealth of 
sepulchral chanfijers that lie beneath the piyramid. 

■‘'Arrive a Dahehour depuis <[uinze jours environ, j'ai attaque la 
faineuse [)yrainide de bri(}Ue.s. ([ui jusqii'ici avait re-istf- a toutee les 
fouilles. J’ai du surveiller de tres pres ces travaux et bien m'en a 
pris. car hier, 2S ff-vrier. je sais entn- dans le .sanctuaire des inorts. 
Deja quatorze chambres fuiieraire.s et quatorze sarcop'hages sont visi- 
bles. inais un eiiouleinent coupe la galerie iirincipale. II faut que je 
le jtasse avant de voir les autres chaml.>re^ qui prol.iableinent serout 
tres-nombreuses. Le tombeau du roi n'est pas dans la partie explorce 
hier; il est plus loin, inais j’ai la certitude de le rencuntrer jiuisque je 
suis dans la place. Cornme vous le savez. les fivrainides ordinaires 
renfernient un seiil sarcoplmge et au plus deux chambres. coustruites 
dans I’epaisseur du monument. La I'lyramide de la-iqucs au contraire 
est massive et ne renienne rieii. Les tombeaux .^unt creuse.s dans le 
roeher au de.ssous, et e’est par un puit que j‘y .-uis descendu, mais la 
n'est ]ias la seulc difference. L'interieur est une vfritalde necrupole 
lenfermant les tomlieaux de toute la famille royale. Ccs tornlieaux 
domient tons sur une galerie ilont la ])artie dejii dccuinerte est diriafe 
d'est en ouest.’' Among the treasure.s in one of the royal chaiuber.s. is 
a p)e<-toral in niassivegold, 14 mm. Idgli and of mm. Iona, and v.-eigdiing 
371 gramme.-,. In the centre of the pectoral is the cartouche of User- 
tesen ii ; on either side are hawks, wearing the crown of t.'pjjcr and 
Lower Egyj/t. respectively. The signs of the cartouche are .said to be 
composed of carnelian, lapisdazuli, and tuniuoisc. let into the gold. 
The rever.'C bears similar decoration, excejit that the ornamentation 
is inci.-ed. — AthtiULiiia. ^larch 24. 

The gallery was found 27 ft. below the surface and wa.-J 23U ft. long. 

The .-sarcophagi are tho.-,e of high functionaries and of a queen all of 

the XII dyna-ty. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Tuaes, under date of IManli IL.savs ; 
‘•The excavations by M. de Morgan at the brick tpvramid of Dashour 
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have yielded a large find of jewelry and gold ornaments 1 tearing car- 
tuuclie.s of Kings Userte.sen ii. and iii. and Ameneinliat iii. llrugsch 
Bey. who is now arranging them in the Ghizeh Museum, con.siders 
tliat they far .siir[ias.s in heauty an<l exijuisite workman..!] lij) anything 
previously found in Egypt. The king!!' tombs ha^'e not yet lieen 
found, and the broken eomlition of tlie !tareO[ihagi imlieates that the 
place had been rilled . — Athaneum and Acadnny. March Id. [A sum- 
mary of the lull description of the.se t-]ioch-making disCoverie> in the 
Gazette dct, Beavx. Arts will appear in our next is.sue.] 

DEYR EL-BAHARI. — Mr. Hogarth writes : The laliors of the first season 
and of the three weeks which have elaiised since work was recom- 
menced in the second have produced an astonislting change in the 
ajipearance of the temjtle. It is literally being cut out of tlie moun- 
tain. M’hen the vast mounds u[ion the midille terrace have been 
cleared away — a labor ^vhich cannot proceed very fa.!!t — tlie l>rilliantly- 
white colonnade round its northwestern end will liecorne a laiiilinark 
visible for miles. The clearance of this- part oi’the temple will ha\ e a 
doul.'le interest: firstly, architectural, for .Mariette's plan has been 
li.iund to liear very little relation to fact, and the ]iri'.!ent appearance 
of the walls promises unusual features of con.^truction ; seconddy, 
artistic, for we have found that a wall ot unknown paintedt relii.ds 
exists lielow the accumulated rubbish. These will be laid bare during 
the next fortnight : but the main mass of the mound- will hardly dis- 
ap])ear this season. Already ujion the upper terrace are piled more 
than 300 seul[itured blocks, taken by tlie Coins from all parts of the 
Temple to build their convent walls. In the mounds of the middle 
terrace we shall recover nearly a- many more, of which some show 
already. 'When all is cleared, and the possi'iilities of further discovery 
exhausted, these blocks will he sorted, and. if possible, liuilt up again 
in their original places. Tliis work, which will be .su[iervised by Mr. 
J. Xewlierry, the architect attache<l to the expedition, will be of the 
first importance lioth on arti-tic and historical grounds: lijr it will 
result in the reconstruction of several scenes hardly inferior, either in 
interest or workmanshij). to the famous Punt reliefs. For example, 
much has been recovered of the decoration of the third or lowest ter- 
race, showing th:it there wa.s represented another nautical scene — the 
transportation of two obelisks from Elephantine, at the bidding of the 
tiueen. Either in the nunmd', or by the demolition of the Coi)tic 
walls left standing on the upj>er terrace, it is hoped that the re.-t of 
this scene may bo fouml. Every effort is being made to jiresfcve all 
evidence as to the subsequent history of the temple, and to rind the 
.-mall objects of antiquity scattered among the ih'bris. So fur. the main 
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fiiiil.s of the lattei' cl;Te< have heeii heads, scarab.s, and tijiurines, made 
of the famous hlue-gazed ware. Good Demotic and Coptic ostrabi are 
frei|Uent. and there is much refuse from rifled nimnniy pits of the 
XXI id Dynasty. Some collins and rnunmiie.s have been found lying 
h:)oS“ among the upper layer.s of ch'brls: one fine case belonged to 
Nauien-lMenkliet-anjen. a relative of ()-:orkhon ir and Takelothi.s ; 
aiiiitlier contain' a very finely rolled mummy, for whose reception it 
was not originally intenilcd : a third is early Co[)tie. and show.s on the 
front of the outer cloth rei)re.'eutations of wine and corn in the hands, 
while below is the sacred boat of Osiris, and over the heart a 

The upi.x-rmcist layer o: the m..iunds consists entirely of the tUbrii 
of previous excavators. Delow this lic' a layer from thi'ee to six feet 
deep of Coptic ruhhidi, left by the monks of the convent. Here are 
fc.uuid fiArnln and large quantities of broken blue glaze ware. Imme- 
diati'ly Ixlow. in the only jilacc on the middle terrace where we have 
souinled to the buttorn. we have fouinl the original pavement. Only, 
thcrei'ore, if we I ome upon untouch, e'! mummy-jiits iielow this }iave- 
meut. can wc hope fu' any considerable fiu'l of small antiquities: fur. 
,so :ar as we have yet seen, there is no ohler tli.in Coptic. 

W liile the up]iei' stratum ol tin.' mounds is 'leang out away, ['rogres' 
can be made in the coiiving of the insc-riptions. a large numlier of 
whii !i, having he, n pretty tlmrouglily erased, present great difliculties. 
Till.- reel iiistiMcticin of the t.-treat .Mtar is to be l.>egun as soon as the 
masons now at work on the hoU'e vchir-h. is being l.utilt for the e.xca- 
vatoi's ai’O ti'ce. \\ Inai the wlmle Site lias 1 pceli cleared, the verv eostlv 
and ilillii/ult work of re'-onsti'u.-tion must b'‘ begun. That of the 
we'tern-mo't wall will iPi-esiait pceuliar iliHirLiUip's, Imt, Iroiu the 
[I'jint of view <.>f artistic cilect. will best rei.ay labor and exist. If 
the 'toll, -slide ot tile clilf ( an Vie liallkeii Ilti. and the present Contie 
( oii.'trui tioiis ilemohshed. a large nnmher of seuljiturc .1 filoeks belong- 
ing to other ];arT' ot the temple will lui rec-ovi ri d, and the niche.s 
j-i-'toreil to their former hc.auty. The im,,iciis,- ta.sk of eutting auav 
the mounil' on the middle terrace will taki- two se.isons at least, a.nd 
the 11 , lire sh.iilow aecumnlation on the lowest terrare will still remain. 
Mo exi avatliin ol trie s.niie liiagnitLldc is being eoliliucteil at oresellt 
ill i'.gypt : an 1 it i' satisiactory tliat, wVn re su mu'di labor and money 
must be expi niled. the monum, lit to In- lai.i hare .should he of sueh 
exi-ig itc ,, ij 1 inti lest, .via uitcctundly. Hatasii s reiiijile has no naral- 
]e] : in the nu.ility and ))re'crvatioii of its paime,l rehefs. it \'ies with 
an\ 111 tile ill 't kiiii'.vn tonih~ ; it is plan d in a grander situation than 
any other ouiMing in Egyjit. — .diwdcmv. Feh. 17. 
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Close of the Excavations. — ifr. Hogarth writes from Luxor, on March 
16. that the excavations were closed the claT' Ijefore. The large mounds 
on the central terract' were not entirely cleareil away, hut their height 
everywhere reduced lay twenty feet, and. on the M'. and X. sides of 
the terrace, cut away to the level of the {lavenient and rock. Some 
hundreds of demotic and Cotitic ustraka were found, mo.stly letters 
and legal documents, although some apiiear to form part of a library 
catalogue. 

Colounodt. — On the northern side of the terrace we have laid open 
in its entirety a fine colonnade, formerly Iniried under fallen moun- 
tain iUbi'is; . . it has fifteen .sixteen-sided columns, each fourteen feet 
eight inche.s high to the top of the abaci. A sandstone architrave rests 
only on the eight westernmost, and it appears certain that the eastern 
part of the structure was never tinished. A wall of brilliantly white 
limestone is built against the mountain behind, and four vaulted 
cha[iel.s, uninscrilied and pcrhai>s untinished. open out of it. Between 
and inside the columns exi>t at present a number of mud-brick cham- 
bers. which, when excavated, yielded Ramesside pottery and frag- 
ments of hieratic papyri, besides .scarabs, lieads, amulets and bits of 
bronze. These chambers are . . [lossibiy dwellings of workmen of 
Raineses II, engaged on a restoration of tlie temple, and never 
destroyed because the completion of this colonnade was not carried 
through, 

JT'/pGiP//t HiiU. — Wc have cleared also thr hy•po.-^tyle hall at the 
Western end. which was entered by Marictie. but b-'f full of rubbish. 
It is one of the iie.st-jireserved remains of antiquity in Egypt. The 
star-s]ianglod ceiling rest.-, on twelve sixteen— ided columns over iW'tccu 
feet high: right and left are hiightly ’paintod fuia-rary niches, and tile 
main walls shciw .scenes still hvilli.int in coloring, the Queen and 
Tliothmcs 111 otlering to god,-: of the ilead. A short st.iircase ascends 
at the b)aek of the hall to the three-roomed chapel, on whose walh 
the (Rioeii otfci-s to Amen Ra and Amibis. As this hall is comiilctely 
eovered in. there is good Impe that its jiaintings may be long [irc- 
served with their freshness little if at all impaired. 

South <d’ this hypostylc. and west of the main court of the eciitral 
terrace, is a jiortieo corresponding, in everything but excellence of 
workiuan-hij). to the famous Punt [lortico on the soutli side of the 
central causeway. It is very much ruined : the square idllars are 
only I'onipli'te at the hroken end, and very few of tire architrave 
Itlocks or roofing slates arc in po'ition. Tlic number of these fallen 
masses of stone jiroved a great inpa-iliinent to us. and we have iwen 
able this season only to cle.ir the space hetweeii the western rank of 
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pillars and the tvall. By so doing tve have laid hare a very inteiest- 
iiiK serie^ of representations eouferniiie: the preliminaries 'and civuui- 
stanees of the hirth of the Queen. Her mother. AhineS. apiMatrs. con- 
ducted Lv several divinities to the [irescuce ot .Vnu-n. and the god 
appears to her in the guise of her hii.-haud, Thothnies I. a< in those 
tvell-known seenes in the Luxor Teinide, relating to the hirtli ot 
Ameiihotep III. Much restoration has been dcaie on thi-- wall I’V 
Raulese^ II ; hut the fine portrait.s of Ahines her-.elt have e-ciijied Iris 
hand, and remain admirable exaui}iles of xviii dyna-ty art. both in 
moulding and coloring. The in.-eriptinu'. though defaced., are fairly 
legible. .Vinong the J('h''is. has lam .since an i-arly inriod on 

the Court hounded by this portico, the hyjiostyle. and the colonnade, 
we Lav(.‘ found most of our small ohjects of art in stone, ware or jiaste. 
Not iiiueh statuary ha.s been discovered: the bes: piece is the lov. er 
half of a kneeling statue of ifenmiu. tlie ai'eljitect oi the teinjde: and 
a Very tine portrait head in syeaniore wood, on a part of a inunnny 
case, is worthy of .s|iecial mention. Amulets. hgurine.s, ring.- and 
scaral.)', inseri'oed and unin'Cribed. have heeii cli.s,.-overed in consider- 
able numbers; and in addition to countless sciiarate lieads. .some line 
necklaces of blue ware, still strung, with peiniants attached, were 
louini in the loweA layer of dejKtsit. Papvi'us has been uneartlu'd 
only in innumerafile small fragments ; the largest pieces have formed 
jiart of copie.s of the Book of the Pi .id. 

The Tem[ile at Deyr d Bahari. a- lias heeii often remarked, i.s not 
huilt on a general plan, eomiiarahle to that of any otlier Lgytitian 
teiipile. Heveral parts of it. however, taken hy themselves, recall the 
conventional arrangement of )>eri.sryle court, hvpostyle and .sanctuary. 
In fact. Deyr el-Bahari may be regarded as an aggregate of small tem- 
[ile-uuits. So on the central terrace we have the noctliein colonnade, 
answering to the u-ua! peri-tyle, which leads to a hyjuistyle. out of 
which open.' a sanctuary. A' Thothmes I and IT dlo not a’p[iear in 
any jiart of it. hut only Hata-u and Thotlimes 111 asseeiated. we may 
assume that it was huilt alter the death of Thodirnes 11 and laTore 
the ( >uce;i-regent's rupture with lier nephew, and wa- intended to be 
more particularly the fum.-rary shrine ol Hatasu her.-clf and Thotlnues 
III. It is ap[)areut. Imwever, that the oriuiual cunstrni tion has Im cn 
altered in this region, and we must wait uiitil the whole terrace has 
been excavated before we can draw eoiiclusK in- as to the ai'eliiteetural 
history of tliis jiart (sf the temjde. 

The I'econ.struction of the high altar of Ilanuachis on the ujgier 
terrace has been carried out successfully hy ITr. .1 ohu E. Xewberrv, 
nearly all the missing i>art' of the iu'crijition having lieeir found 
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anioiia the dihrii close at hand. The funerary chapel of Thothmes I 
has Ijta-n restored; and in diyainy out the space between the broken 
north wall of the altar clianiber and the rock face we have found all 
the missint; blocks I'lelonyinir to a brilliantly-painted niche in the ves- 
tibule. and from them reconstructed it. Here (for once] Queen 
Hatasn apjiears in her male yuise, unera.sed. The broken northern 
and western main wails have been ijuilt up again in part, to be com- 
pleted if [iossilde next season; and the crumbling cliff above has licen 
shored up strongly with rough masonry. The northern end of the 
terrace is therefore nearly finished, and the main work of next season 
must be the recsmstruction of the niches in the west wall of the main 
hall of the upper terrace. The major part of the existing wall aViout 
them is of Coptic construction, and must lie [mlled down, in order 
that numerous sculptures beli..nging to other walls in the tc‘in[ile may 
be recovered ; but in order that this may he done and the safety of 
the niche.s assured, the sliding cli.ff on the west must he shored up not 
less strongly than on t!ie north, at great expense of inmiey, time, 
and lalior. 

The artist' have comjihfcd their ])late.s of the Altar Chamber, the 
Hall of Offerings, and the Chapel of 'fhotlunes I; and these, together 
with drawings of the altar ami the (loors of tlie ebony 'hrine discov- 
ered last season, will constitute the first fascicule of the complete [>u]> 
lieatioii of Deyr el-Baliari. ^lropo^od by the eommitiee of tlie Fund. It 
is hoi)ei.l al.Mj that, when the ex'-avution is euinplete. it will be possi- 
ble to deduce rc.sults hc:iring generally on F.uyptian an. The (pian- 
tity of relief-work of admirable quality, the variety and freshness of 
coloring, and the com[>rchensive find of objects in blue ware ought to 
afford matiuial for valuabde chapters on idastic. pictorial, and ceruiiiic 
art in the [ariod of the xviii dynasty. — D. Q. H('H..\r,Tii in Hi'c/dc/iiy, 
Aiuil 7. 

EL-KAB. — With the permission of tlie Society of Antiquaries, it wa' 
[)ro[)osed to hold in Oi tober a small exhibiticni at liiirliiigton Home 
of file ]ihotogra|)hs. pliofoar.r]ihic enlargements and drawings made 
bv (Mr. .J. .1. Tvlor and (Mr. Somef' Clarke durlu'.r the last wiutor season 
at El-Kal) (Eileithyiaj in Ui)[ier Egypt. In adclition to the vast brick 
walls wliich ctill remain, there E a large number of rock-cut tomli.', 
several of which are of great historic intcre.-^t and of a good period. 
One of the.si'. the tomb of Pai-heri. has Ix.-eii -^elei ted e.'jiccially for 
illustration. The [diotograjdis are all taken to scale and are enlarged 
to uni--tliird of full size. i. e.. four inches to the foot, thus giving a 
more complete transcript of the deliigite reliets than has before been 
attem[)ted. Eying a little way in the desert and behind El-Kah is the 
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small temple of Amenbotep III. (If this very perfect little huildina' 
careful measured drawings luivc been uuulc. .supiilciucutcil by photo- 
graphs — to scale — of the internal decuration.s. — AtlK.iuta-ia. Sejit. 16. 

KARNAK. — Arrest OF THE DECAY OF THE TEMPLE. — ( )iic ot the ob]eets tor 

which the Society for the Preserv.uion of the Ilonuments of Ancient 
Egypt is striving, is the arrest of tlie gradual de: ay of the tcaiclc of 
Eariiak ])y means of Grand Jlev’s scheme for carrying on' the inunda- 
tion water of the Xile. INIajor R. H. J!rowii. of tlie Inlcction I)c})art- 
meiit. undertook to act in the interests ot the .so.itty and .sent a 
detailed report in Jttly, made after a careful -ur\ cy. Mis olce.-r is to 
prevent the periodical wetting and divvine of the bases of tljc walls 
and columns, which have been the cau-e of the gradual utvlcnnining 
which has gone on for centuries and has hrought dowti uiaiiy of the 
columns. If, as is to be helievebi. Major IlrovciiV .scheme .successful 
(and he scents contident that all will be reaily tor work during the 
inundation of 18f>4p the second main object u>r which the s-'iciety was 
oriutuully started will have been achieved, and the ino^t magnificent 
group of ruins in the world, which M. Maspero is said, to have .'tated 
cijuld only be abandoned to tlieir I’ate, nil! be suveil from further 
decay. Major Brown's estimate of tiie Cost was about .€of)f> for the 
engine and -tiddOa year iur keeping tlie engine at work. But a fur- 
ther .sum of .-£600 would herecpiired for making a permanent building 
for the engine and fur an iron duct and iiia.s(jnry. Major Brown's 
report and estimate M ere adopted ly the committee la-i August, and 
he i.s noM- making arrangeiiieins with M de Morgan.— London Tun,-. 
Feb. 24. 

MATUGA (NEAR Abusirc — FORTRESS OF Ba. — A bout tlii'ce milcs south of 
.Vhusir, Capt. Lyons lias discovered a great tortres.s. defended on three 
siile.-; by ttvo M’all.s of enornmus thickne.e'. the natural eliir serving for 
its protection on the eastern .eide. In the soutlnvestern part of the 
enelosure Capt. Lyons has excavated a little temple or cliapel. The 
inscriptioiis he idund in it .slnnv that the place evas named Ba. and 
that the fortress had lieen Imilt by ILertesen III. On a large island. 
op])ositc to it, in the middle of the Cataract, are the remains of 
another similar fortress. — Prof. Sayce's letter in the AcuJniij. Feh. 24- 

PHILAE. — Threatened destruction of the Temple. — Various plans have 
been lately proposed in solution of the problem, so verv important for 
Egyptian prosperity, of the best evay hj store and utilize the surplus 
Muiters .;if the Xile. In vieM' of one liighly recommended jilan me 
reprint the folloM'iug letter: 

Strathearn Hou.se. Crieff, X. B., Jan. 31, 1894. 

I notici- tliat the projec-t.s for the con.struetion of reservoirs in the 
Xile have been com24eted. and that the Under Secretarv for Public 
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Works in Egypt admits that the Aswan Shallal or Cataract site is the 
best and ino't economical of tho.se proposed. He recognizes the 
objection caused by the unavoidable inundation of the temple at 
Philae. but sugae.-^t.s that the temple might be removed and built on 
the adjacent island. 

I would earnestly call the attention of the archreological world to 
this "unavoidable'’ act of vandali.siu. It is not enouirh to r^ay that a 
committee of three enuineer.s tfom England, France and Italy has 
been appointed to study the ciuestion; they were not sent in the 
interests of art, Imt to study tlie stability of the great dam. I do not 
Yvisli for a moment to suggest that these three eminent hydra.ulie engi- 
neers are themselves vandals. Yet it is well known that engineers, 
when swayed by the intere.sts of their calling, do nef take into con.^id- 
eration the art side (;f the (iue>tion; and it is not to them that we 
would naturally turn tvhen tve 'wi.sh ti) preserve a world-famous 
monument, but to men of ta.ste and ar-dueological knowledge. I hc/jie 
that a protest will be lodged in tire jtroper ciuarter against this act, 
which will east a slur on the English in Egyi't. 

Though the expense W(mld no doubt be greater. I am still of opin- 
ion that water held haek up to the ]>linth ol the tem[>le of i'hilae. 
supplemented liy another dam higher up the river, would accoinijlish 
what is wanted in tlie way of supidy. Two dams will lie much safer 
than one. and the celebrated temple will be spared. Jcstix C. Eoss 
[late In.speetor-General of Irrigation. Egypt ). — Acrnh in;/. Feb. -S. 1SP4. 

The above statement places the question lairly before the [lUcilic. 
Considerable sentiment and indignation have lieen excited in Eng- 
land by this project of a dam at I'hilae. involving the destruction of 
the temple. 

C)n Fell. 22 the Executive Committee of tlie Socuii/ for tin: Prcysrra- 
don of tht Jlonumaiti of Ancient Ei/^pf passedi a resolution which .ppicals 
to tlie Secretary of State for Foreign Alf.iirs again-t the sulimi i>ion of 
Fhilae. and against the plan to take down the tempdes and rebuild 
them oil another island. A similar re-olution was passed :it the.'ame 
time by the of Aiiti'juarie-i. ftu Fell. 14 the Foreign OtiiecY 

informed the Society that a s]iccial ttsdmicai eomniittece eomini'cd of 
an English, a French and an Italian engineer, had been appointed by 
the Egyptian (b)vcrnment to eonsider the various projects which have 
been submitteil for storing the surplus water-r of the Nile. 

IMr. Reginald Stuart I’oole, Se.-ret.ary of the E'/i/pt Exploration 
Fund, writes a calm letter, in which he reviews the (iUestions to be 
con.sidered liy the technical cniumi-i'iiou ; 1. A dam on the Assuan 
cataract ; 2. A dam at Kalabsha : -'i A dam at .Silsilis ; 4. The Wadi 
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Ravan proieot. The first three projects involve works with sluices 
across the Nile, and the last the utilization of a depression in the 
desert near the Fayuni, avoiding all works acros.s the river. 

AVe refer to Mr. Cecil Torr's letter, in the Times of Feh. 27, for a 
pood arpunient. that the cost of reconstructing the teni-ples on an- 
otlier site fully equals the increased cost of the double dam — at Philae 
and Assouan. L'j. also a letter by H. H. Stathain in Tinni. Feh. 27 : 
leader in TiineG. Feh. 24: account of meeting of Soc. for Preservation 
of IMonumcnts of An<-. Egypt, in To/a-s, Feh. 24. 

The leader in the Times of Feh. 24 supports the attitude of Air. 
Gai'stine. Under .Secretary of .State in the Department of Puldic 
M'orks in Egypt, and Air. AA'illcocks. Director-General of Reservoirs, 
who lircw u[i the report I'.ivoring the plan which iuvolve.s thesuhmer- 
sirm of Philae. Later conimunicatioas are given in the of 

Alarch lo. 

QASR IBRIM. — Prof. Sayce .spent a day and a half at Qasr Ihriin. and 
discoveivii a large stele, concaining tifteeu lines of hieroglyphs, on the 
westi-rn fice of the hill immediately to tlic .south of the ohl ibrtress. 
He copied the text with the help of a glas^. and found that it was a 
record of the comjui'-t of tlie Xubian.' ami XegroOs by Seti 11. as well 
as the terms imiiosed upon them. The cartouches, however, which 
arc twice rcpcatid ami very dear, are exceedingly puzzling: -ince 
while the first is that of Seti II. the second is. with a slight variation, 
that ol tli(.‘ I'ival king Anmnnic'c.s. Tliis fact gives a new coinple.xion 
to an obscure portiem of Egyptian hi.story. — Prof. S.wcn's litter ( 7 . v. 
for detail' 1 in the Ariul.i tin/. Fell. 24. 

SAKKARAH. — Excavations by M. de Morgan. — AVe regret not to be able 
to give any account as yet of .M. c!e Alorgan's excavations and investi- 
g.itions at Sakkarab. but liojn- to sipiply one in oar next i'sue. 

Ill the uortlierii part ot the iieorcipolis Ad. de Aloigau has discovered 
a si-ecjivi croueliiiia sci’ibe. si’nil.ir tci the oiii; in tlie T.ouvrc. The pro- 
fessional imAMiient and atfituclc are caught with great trutlifulnC'S : 
we luU'e liei'ore U' 111 every d( tail a real n pre.'cnt:itioii of a scrifie of 
the earlie-t Egyptian iperiod. 

WADY-HALFA — ('ol. Hidkett Smith and (Aapt. Lyoin have continued 
their work at AVadi Haifa. The t'.vo temples of Usertesen I and 
Thothines 1 1 1 have been cleared of the sand in which they were buried, 
and have jiroved to be highly iutcrc.'ting-. Tnimediatdv bdiind the 
temples (fapt. Lyons has diseovereil a remarkable ditch of fortitication 
cut through the rock, and once strengthened on cither side liv a wall. 
Behind the ditch is the nccroiiolis of the am ient citv. consi.sting of 
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reetangular tombs cut deep in the rock, with a sloping pas.sage at the 
bottom of eacli of them, which leads into the sepulchral chamber. 
One of them wa.s opened by Capt. Lyons, but proved to have been 
ritied centuries ago. For some interesting Greek and Karian graffiti 
and proshyneianta. .see the extract.s given alcove from Prof. Sayce's 
letters. 

NUBIA. 

PROF. MAHAFFY'S NOTES FROM NUBIA. — Prof. Mahaffy joined Prof. 
Sayce near Philae. and has sent to the A-ithena^am correspondence on 
the journey between the first and second cataract. The number of 
scientific travelers who have re’porte..! upon Xubia is but small, Gau's 
inscriptions being the main authority for the Xubian collection in the 
^ C. I. G.’ and Lejisius having given his main attention to hiero- 
glyphics. 

As regards Nubia, the chief points of historical interest are three : 
IVhat amount of influence had tlie early Egyjdian dynasties over this 
remote country? what did the Ptolemies efiect in the way of civiliz- 
ing it? what evidence is there for the existence of independent native 
princes? On all three [joints we luive found consideralfie additional 
evidence. Taking the temples in their order from north to south, we 
find at Debot that the inner naos was Iniilt by a nati^’e Nubian king, 
Atkheramon. while the jtronaos and pylons in front of it (and there- 
fore subseiiuent) were commenced by Euergcte- II, so that the native 
prince must come into the disturl.Jed period at the end of Ptolemy IV, 
and during the infancy of Ptolemy V. The Ro-JCtta inscri[ition 3])eak3 
as if the fifth Ptolemy had rccrjvered all his father's dominions; the 
constant recurrence of Euergcte^ II (and no earlier of the series) on 
Nubian temples seems to tell us that this was the king duriiiir whose 
long reign the sj.iuthern jirovinces were recovered for Egy[it. Roman 
eiirperors from Augustus onward have left ami)le records of their sway. 

The few late and. uninteresting votive inscriptions at Gaktass are 
all round a small shrine in the centre of the great sandstone quarries, 
from which the temjjlcs of Philae were chiefly built. At Tehfa we 
found a rifled necropolis. 

The next [dace, Kalai’siie [Talmis of the Romans), has all the 
walls of the great prouaos covered with inscri[itions. Mr. Sayce 
counted over eightr- of them (fifty-six are given in the “ Corpus "), 
and we succeeded, with the aid of a huh ter, in copying a metrical one 
which has [Ji-obaldy not yet heen published. Must of them are 
}>ainted on the stoire Avith red jjaiiit, which comes out very clearly 
when touched Avith sjAirits of Avine. The Avell-known inscrijition of 
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Silko, king of the Xuhians and Blemmyes, we recoyied for the sake 
of verifying the editions of it ; the Meroitic (?) text close beside it was 
cojDied by Mr. Sayce. There did not seem to us any evidence in the 
inscription that Silko was a Christian. 

High up above Kalapshe is the rock temple of Bet-el-Walli, set up 
by Ramses II, and showing both the merits and the defects of his 
work ; the jiicture of his conquests over the tribes of Ethiopia are, 
however, very interesting, and important for this southern history. 

At Dendce, a temple containing cartouches of Roman emperors 
(misspelt Autotrator " for Auiukratur several times), we copied a 
Coptic inseripition on the east pK)st of the south door, which speaks of 
Theoclorus as '• Bishop of Philie,’' a title disputed in the guide-books. 
He wa.s the bishop who aliolished heathenism at Philae about 577 a. d. 

At Daukeh (Pselcbis of the Romans) we found the inscriptions 
very much effaced by the weathering whicli blowing sand produces 
even more than rain ; hut many of the votive texts of Roman officer.s 
are still to be read. It is remarkal.ile that ^vhile that of Apiollonius 
calls him a strategos, one immediately beneath speaks of him as the 
afore-mentioned ArahurrJus. a wurd known in the late Re[)ublican 
days of Rome for native Syrian princes. Several of the devout call 
themselves generals, hut we look in vain for the most distinguished of 
them, Petn./nius, though that name is scratched three times, ap[)a- 
rently at random, in the temple of Gartass, 

The next pdace of interc-^t was the rock tempde of Gen Huiia. also a 
Work of Ramses II, who seem? to have i.cailt a large number of small 
imitations of the vast mafferjiiece at Ahou Simbel, — At/icna mn, Feh. 
17, 1S94. 

Over against Dakkeh we wont to visit the great briuk fort of Kodax, 
which next to that at Seinneh, above the second cataract, is the best 
spii'cimen of the milit.ary arcliitecture of tlie Pliaraoli.-, The pilau and 
dhuensions of the fort were taken by Mr. Somers Clarke. 

Dakkeh itselt aive.s ii:- good evidence as to the date of tlie first Erua- 
menes (Arkamen in bieroelyp-bs) who was native king of the countrv. 
file naos built by bini repuesents him as receiving giits from Aubian 
goddesses, whose figures and dress sugae-t pdainly the tiaures and 
dress of the present Nubian women, and ditier coiupiletelv from those 
of the conventional Egyptian d.eities. He uho states that the Pharaoh 
(Peraa) gives to him the regions of the south. IVhat Pharaoh it was 
he does not state. But the fa<-ts that in his own title.s lie assumes 
those of Philopator (Ptolemy IV;. and that this is also done lev the 
Nubian king named in my last letter (Atkeramoun at DebOt), show 
that they must come shortly after, if not in the reign of, that king. 
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and not of Pliiladelphus. as Diodorus says. This was Mr. Sayce’s 
very just inference. To me it seemed further probahle that the 
absence of details concerning the Pharaoh, which is unusual in such 
text.s, pioints to the earliest years of Ptolemy V. (Eriiphane.s). when 
this king, being an infant, may not yet have received his official titles. 
At all events the Nubian revolt, and the temporary cession of the 
country by the Ptolemies to the native dynasty — that of Ergamenes — 
are beyond all doubt, aitcl so is the epoch of this ces.siun, which must 
lie pjlaeed about 2ti0 b. The Egyptian style and the titles of these 
kings suggest that some at least of the literary classes in Egypt joined 
in the insurrection, and did work for the Erganicuid-i. Unfortunately 
there are no Ptolemaic inscriptions (e.\ce[>t the remnant of a dedica- 
tion to Ptolemy IX) in Greek now to be .'cen, all the votive offerings 
being either dated in the reign of Tiberiu; or later. 

Our next staae was Qcrci. where but small trace, still remain of the 
tem 2 )le of Tothme, III. which was restored in Roman times. But the 
site itself is a (|Uondatn island, and on a lull aJiout the middle of this 
long island was a great mound almost consisting of Roman piottery. 
and pointizrg to the inland Tachonij.iso of Herodotus. ‘Ulie level coun- 
try which the Nile flows round,'' twelve sdiaai (S3 miles?] from 
Aswiin. 

At Mahaheakah (Hieroykaminon of the ancients), instead of the 
fifteen votive inscri[itious which are to he seen in the " C. 1. G." there 
were not more than eleven still e.xtant. and the temple bore evidences 
of being upset by an earthquake, which (like tliat which upset the 
temple of Olymiua) struck it a Mow from I'cneath the ]iavcmcnt, and 
sent nearly all the walls and jjillars flying outwards. Five pillars are 
still standing, hut the very .strange jdan of the building, drawn by Mr. 
Somers Clarke, .-showed that the jiillars (six showing sideways and 
four front and liack) were inside, not outside, the cella wall, in which 
no trace of door is now visible. The remains of a walled passage, 
leading from a smaller out.-ide budding into the ,outiiea?t corner, sug- 
gested that here, at all events, was tliere acce.'S to the sanctuary. Such 
a [ilan has no preccalent in either Egyjitian or Greek architecture. On 
the smaller building the relief of the holy .-iycamm-e is >till vi'-ible, an<l 
figures done in a barliarous mixture of Egyiuian and late Roman 
style. On the centre of the wall of the [leriholiis (insidek and over 
against the only door of the naos, are remains in large capitals of a 
dedication in Greek of which we could only read tiwtov km roiy fvcre/3(o- 

] Taroyy yov£<jiiv km yacov ] -MiKtou ASeA<^ i ov. 

This was the southernmo.st evidence wc found of any dedication in 
Greek, and it was evidently rather Roman than Greek. Indeed. 
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nothing is cleam' than the fact that the Ptolemies diil not think it 
worth their while to civilize this country, or to adorn it with any 
temides to the south of the Dodeca^ch' enus ( Taehoranso), for of their 
predecessors tlie Pharaohs ample evidence^ remain. The xi. xii, 
xvni and xix dynasties are all still represented in temjiles and in- 
scriptioil.-^ throughout Southern Xuhia; of the Ptoleinie' we could 
find no trace. Seeina then that we know of the exped.itions of the 
second Ptolemy to ,Tithiopia ti>r elephants, and of the niarhle throne 
set u}i liy the third ^outh of Ma-sowa linsi rij.tion of Adule). it seems 
to follow that these kings Used the Red ^ea route, and struck into the 
country from Suakim and South cif it. That they shciuld have left no 
records on the rucks ;vlong the Nile, if they had held the country Ijv 
tliat route, is alnn:<st im^.u-oliable. I found, indeed, on one of the pillars 
of the beautiful teiuph- built by Tothmes III oppo.site Wadi-Halfa, 
drilled ill deeply anil in letters four to five inches liigh. the followina- 
names; n.A.(.'BIEXHC KYPHX.\IOC /3 KVPHN.\IOS A. 

And on the next pillar AAAMAIi. But these scditary names, which 
seem to date irom the iv century n. c. (C and S beina' u.sed inditfer- 
entlyg are only evidence that (jreck mca’cenaries. alone with the 
Parians, who have lett several uiscriptious eui the 'aine laiildino. helel 
the place tor some king, possildy feii' Darius, or even later. 

The temple ot Deruah. whie-h we next vi.siteel. is one of those stupid 
nieinorial.s ol Ranises II which only tell us of the kiiie'.s ereatuess. 
and give us letna yirocessions oi his S'liiis and dautrhters corning to do 
liiin hoinaee. The king's own name is writ very large over every part 
ot the huilding. But the avenue of .sphinxes which led up to it from 
the river, and mo-t of the temple itmlf are buried under tlie gulden 
saiui which i.s invadino and destroying all the western side of the 
Xuimin Nile.— J. P. .MAiiArfv in AOicucnn. Feb. 17 and IMardi 17. 


ABYSSINIA. 


MR. BENT’S EPIGRAPHIC MONUMENTS.— We give the following ab- 
.stract of a jiaper ( ommunicated by [‘mf. D. II, dluller to the "imp. 
Academy of >^cienccs at Vieimii on Oct. IS, and republished in the 
JJdhfjhj If /'~i 0 fijiil Oi'if utiil I\i rw'il (J:Ul. 1S*)4 i 


Mr. Bent's journey in Abyssinia took place earlv in istj;}. On Jan 
7 he started from M;wsauwa. but wa.c kept back'l.v tlie governor of 
the Italian colony lor -eveial weeks in cousequeiiee of the war between 
the two Abysmiian chicis Ras Alula and Ras ^langashas, and so was 
unable to push on to Ak-um. He remained for three weeks at 
Asmara, making .ever.d excursions, aiul leaving there Feb. (1, he 
arrived at A.l owa i pu Feb. Id. After staying there three duvs he made 
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an excursion to Yeha, where he spent two days. Although hostilities 
had then reconnnenced. he jiushed on to Aksuin. remaining: there 
from Feb. 21 till IMareh 2, when he was obliged to fly. and was in 
great danger until rescued by Italian troops. On hi> way back he 
passed Digsa and Halai. revisiting the high mountain chain of Ko- 
haito, where the ancient Kuloe was situated. lie aho pa'^.^ed through 
Adtilis. reaching Ma?sauwa IMarch 26. 

Prof iMtiller received in May sipreezes of the inscription-: found by 
Mr. Bent at Yeha and. Aksum. Tlie fragments from Yeha. partly 
already known from copies of Salt and other-;, show the ohlc't forms 
of the Sal.uean alphabet, and belona undoubtedly to the fliit perioil of 
Sabiean history, the so-called j-eriod of iMukrab. The ruins are of 
Sabtean origin, and the colonization of Al'ys^inia by Sa'oa-ans took 
place about the year lOOU b. o.. judging from buildings and in-criptions. 

The monuments of Ak?um belong to inudi later periods, and illus- 
trate the change from the ?ah;ean to the Ethiopic language in every 
jjart of its development. (If the hilingual in'C-riptiou of .bk-itim. the 
Greek text was copied 1.>y sialt and iitillished in C. I. G. ; but the 
sipteezes give a numher of important ami imtructive recalings. This 
Greek text makes it possible to read and translate a great part of the 
oM Ethiopie text which is written from r. to 1 iit a more recent 
Sahman alpiialiet. and which shows archaic forms and constructions 
thatwerelost in more re>-c[tt Ethiopic. A royal in-cription of 29 lines 
was discovered by Mr. Bent at Ela-'Amida. written in baba-an charac- 
ters Irom r. to 1. and in old Ethiopic. It i^ of sjiccial importama- 
because it seems to belong to the father of the king mentioned in the 
Ciheez in^ol■iptiol!s (.if d.ksum. 

The two so-called Riippell inscriptions of Ak.-um. which are the 
oldest monuments of the Gheez language itt the new left to right 
vowel-characters, were known (.inly by rather poor copies and were 
thus an uncertain guide. R-dng ahoutS'K) ycar^ older than the oldest 
Ethiopic inauu.-^cripit', their importance is evident IMr. Bent's ?(jUcezes 
enahlc us to reproda(-e the authentic text cx> (,-pt in a few jlaccs. 
[There are some pa-i^age-; in the -((.i-called translation from the ((erman 
of Prof Muller's article. ]irinted in tl:e Buh. and <)r. BrajnJ. that are 
almost unintelliaihle. So inexcusably barbaroii.- a translation has 
rarely been imposed upon a suii'ering puhlic — tlie Mpieeze of an 
inscrijition is called a "proof-sheet"; appciidi.x hccoiucs " appeiidit." 
'We learn that "Mr. Sigmund Stiassny. a medical stud-ent. who pos- 
sesses great abilities as an aniatmir pliotograilier. took over hef'ore the 
beginning of the autumn vacations the long ;ind lalMsriou-; task to 
take the [dioti.is of the greater }iart of the “ jiroof-sheets.''] 
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MR. BENT'S EXPLORATONS. — In the Academy of January 13 there is 
a review of Mr. Bent's book, The Snered City of the Ethiopians, i. e.. 
Aksuui. the uhjeet of Mr. and Mrs. Bent's pilgrimage in the winter of 
1892-93. 

Xot the least iiitere.sting portion of Mr. Bent's hook is that which 
deals with Abyssinian Christianity. The cliurches. ecclesiastical orna- 
ments and ceremonies of the Abys.sinian faith carry us back to an 
early rerioi.l in the history of the Christian religion. The Alncssinian 
monks on the barren heights of their almost iuacceS'ible mountains 
present us with a living picture of the ancient hermits of the Thebaid. 
At Yeha he f.iund numerous nioauments of the past in the shape of 
upright monoliths, -plendid temples of hewn and drafted stone, and 
the traces of terraces for cultivation on the neighboring hills. He 
makes it clear that Yeha must represent the city of Are mentioned by 
Yonnosus. the amba'sador of Justinian ; and the conclusion is con- 
firmed tjy a fragment of an iirscription found on the spot, in which 
Prof. D. H. Miiller reads the words "Ahe temple of Awa." 

The monuments of Aksum l)elong to a later date, and testify to the 
influence of the Ptolemies in the Al)\>.sinian liighlands. Mr. Bent's 
photographs and .spueezes of them enable us for the iirst time to deter- 
mine their true character. Among tlic- umst interesting of them are 
the olielisks. a large number of wliieh ^till exist. Some of these are 
merely rude monoliths, hut others belong tc a later period of bighly- 
deveieped art They are carved into tlic seuiblauce of lofty towers or 
castles, with a door at the foot and a serie.- of stories aliuve. each of 
whicli is provided with windmvs. The head of the obelisk is rounded 
and otherwise ornamented, and nail-prints show that it was once cov- 
ered with a ]ilutc ot metal. In one case a sort of Greek tempJe is 
represented resting on a column, the capita! of which i,s adorned with 
volutes. At the loot ot each oi>elisk stood an altar, plainly indicating 
the purpose for which the obelisk was erected. 

Bc-^idcs the oiicli.sk- and altars, Mr. Bent found the remains of a 
tem|de as wedl as the perle.?tals of .-tatue-s — called •'thrones" in the 
texts — on .-aiinc oi which insi-riptioii.> have lieim cut. Outside the 
town is a great reservoir uf early construction, which is .still used; a 
lioiieS'. carved with considerable si)irit on a rock ; and a collcetioii of 
ancient tom’ is. wliicli are entered by slo[iiiia p'a^s-ages. 

One ot the sijueezes give.s Us what remauH of the .8a)ia-au text of the 
inscription of King Aizan, which had not lieeii copied before. The 
text is bilingual, in Greek and Ethiopic. Aizan was King of Ethiopia 
in the time of the Bonian Emperor Comtaiitius. Another of Mr. 
Bents insenpuous whicli i, new i.s in twenty-nine lines of Sabaam 
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characters, and records the victories of Ela-’Amida “ king of Aksum 
and Homer and Raydan and Saba and SalAin and Tiyam and Bega 
and Kas.’’ It was the son of this king who erected the inscr^hion 
discovered by Salt in ISOS, and subsequently copied by RiippeU and 
d’Abbadie. 

EAST AFRICA. 

HISTORICAL RESULTS OF MR. BENT’S JOURNEYS. — Prof. Dillmann 
read a paper on Jan 11, before the Berlin Academy of Sciences, on the 
historic results of Theodore Bent's travels in East Africa. He shows 
that a German, Karl Hauch, preceded Mr. Bent in 1871 in his discov- 
ery of Zimbabye, some 40 miles inland from the Portuguese station 
Sofala, between the Zambesi and the Sabi. Although there exist 
many other ruins of similar character in this region, along the upper 
Sabi, the northern affluents of the Limpopo and the southern afBu- 
euts of the Zambesi. Zimbabye appears to have been the largest and 
most important. For these facts ami for a summary of Mr. Bent's 
book, see under Book Bevieiis, on p. 224. 

Dillmann gives a careful description of the ruins, mainly summar- 
ized from Mr. Bent. But his main object is to inquire to what race its 
inhaliitants belonged. They were a foreign race, established, however, 
in the land for generations, perhaps centuries, to judge from the char- 
acter of the remains of their civilization. Their religion was similar 
to that of the early Semites — nature worship, cultof the sun, of stones, 
jihallic worship. They were acquainted with astronomy and prac- 
tised art and industry. Bent leans to the opunion that they were 
Arabs of the Sabmo-Himyaritic period. All Greek and Roman geo- 
graphical authorities agree in stating that the South Arabs had the 
monopioly of the trade along the shores of the Indian Ocean, and from 
their empjoriums supiplied the northern preoples with all the products 
of this region. The Periplus marls erythra.i. of the time of Pliny, seems 
to prove (with Sehlichter' and against Glaser’) that the journeyings 
of the Greeks did not get ber’ond Azania — the })resent Somali coast. 
Plad the trade with Mashonaland been then in activity, it is hardly 
prossible that such a fact could have remained concealed from mer- 
chants and geographers. Nor is it piossible tosuppiose that this region 
was opened up after the second century A. n. M’e must therefore 
agree with Sehlichter in bGieving the settlement to date back even of 
the last centuries b. c. 

The choice lies between Phienician.s and Saba-ans. and there are 
many arguments in favor of the Sabwans. In the first prlace. the land 

^In Petermirufi's lsy2, }). 2S4. 

* Skizze uhd GescJdMe iUr Geonraphie iis p. 206. 
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of the Saliieans is always spoken of in antiiiuity as the source < if gold, 
and Zimbabye, of course, was settled on account of its gold mines. 
Then the construction in regular cut stones, without mortar, the 
curved and oval wails, are parallel to many example? in Saba. The 
onlv diliiculty is that no inscriptions have thus far been found, 
whereas the Sabieans usually eiiqiloyed them quite ]iroiusely. The 
religious tenets of Zimliabye also agree entirely with the Saljiean. It 
is true that there are several parallels to the Pheenicians that can be 
pointed out, but they are not a? couqilete or as convincing as the 
Saba-an parallels. 

Prof. Dillmann also reviewed Mr. Bent's Ethiopian journey, show- 
ing its importance for the earlie.'t history of the Kingdom ot Axuni 
(Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians) in the wealth of material 
which he has made available to the scientitiG world. Excavations 
were impossible on account of local fanaticism. One of the inscri]i- 
tions found at Yalta is placed by Muller as early as the seventh or 
eighth century b. c. ; and if this is a currect opinion, the entrance of 
the Sabieans into Aby,?.;inia would be far earlier than had been sup- 
posed, and their colonization of North Africa would then agree in date 
with the theory of their advance into 8outh Africa in the reign of 
Zimbabye. D. is not disi>o.?i’d to aceeiit Bent’s idi'iititication of Yaha 
with the ancient Acd, AE). Ava. as the text of Xonmjsus would appear 
to place Ava in a different location. At all events, Yaha must have 
been a ver}' important centre of Sab.ean colonization in the jire- 
Axumitic jieriod. — Sitzu uyshcr. Abnl. U7.'.M.n«7(. ru Berlin. Jan. 11,1S94. 

Discovery of Roman Coins. — It is an interesting fact that some local 
trader? report the discovery by a Ma?honu native of eight coins in a 
fair state of preseiwation in the neighborhood of the ruins of Zim- 
babye. They are undoubtedly Koiuun : four are inscribed coxsiAX- 
Tivs c.vES., two others bear on the obverse the head of a woman and 
the inscri]ition HtLEXA .wc'Vsta, and one represents the wolf suckling 
Eomulu.s and Remus. — London Stanchird, Mav S, 

ALGERIA AND TUNISIA 

BOU— FISHA. — Pegasus and the Nymphs. — A terracotta tile found in the 
ruins of a C'hristian chajiel at Bou-Fisha reproduces the rare suliject 
ot the nym])hs attending to Pegasus, tine is giving him to drink, a 
second, crouching, cleans his feet, while a third grooms his neck. 
This composition is the exact iparallel to that in the tomb of the Xa- 
soni on the Yia Flaminia. The .hte of the scene is the spring Hippo- 
krene, created by a blow of the foot of Pegasus, and this is indicated 
in the^ tile b\ a tennde tiguie ]*ouring water trom an urn above her 
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head into the vase from which Pegasus drinks. — Bull. Soc. Jes Anti- 
qualres, 1893, p. SO. 

CARTHAGE. — The Harbours. — South of the citadel of ('arthage are 
two large marshes, in the lowland between the hill and the shore. 
The northern marsh has about the shajie of a crescent ; the southern 
marsh is oldong and traversed by a road resting on a dyke. Accord- 
ing to all authorities in Carthaginian topography these marshes occu- 
py the site of the ancient port.s ; that to the north, originally circular, 
with a circular hland in its centre, being the military port, while that 
to the south, primitively rectangular, was the merchant port. One 
canal put the two in communication, and a second connected the 
merchant [lort with the sea. 

Mr. Cecil Torr has advanced a different theory which he has ex- 
pressed in articles entitled: "The Harbours of Carthage," in the 
Clcussical Revieic. 1^91. i>. 2,80, sqq; and p. 374 sqq. Compare 

also "Die Hiifen von Karthago." by K. odder, in the JahrlucJn'r fur 
KlassUche Phllologie (1893. p]i. 321-32). The latest i)rc>entation of 
Mr. Torr's views is found in the Rrcue Ardaohxjiqut. fur Jan.-Feb. 
1894. pp. 34-47. 

Mr. Torr's first step is to sliow that whereas Appiau. in his detailed 
description of the inner port state.s that it contained docks to receive 
220 vessels and whereas the almost eoiitempurary Athenian docks 
show that a front length of about 1,433) metres would he required for 
these vessels, and whereas only aliout !,• ff-”, metres frontage are att'orded 
by the northern mar-h. it follows that this nuirsli couhi not liaveliccu 
used as the inner punt of Carthage. 

The outer jiort of Cartilage was called Kothou ; this is to be inferred 
from passages in Festu.s. Servius {ad Virg.), Diodorm, th'. Festus 
says this name wa,s given to artificial jiorts made in the sea. A[. [lat- 
ently only one other [>ort received this naim — that of Fladrumotum. 
As was to be expected this [lort of H. was maile lyv jetties. It i-^. 
therefore, certain that the outer [lOrt of Carthage was an artificial 
[lort made by jetties. Thi-!- domoli'-hes entirely the received tlieory of 
the present marshes. It ajqicars certain that the circular inner [lort 
was fiauked on either siile by a canal by which direct communica- 
tion was maintaineil between the city and the outer [lort. It is not 
proven whether this inner [lort was artificially formed by jetties 
within the outer [lort, or situateil inland in an excavation, for there 
are indications that the inhabitants excavated ports at an early date. 

Finally Mr. Torr attempts to locate the [lort exactly. Ap[)iaii -^ays 
that the Kothon was square at one end and rounding at the other. 
Mr. Torr places the stpuire terinination at the south, at the further 
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end of the proniotory opposite the hillock, -srhile he believes that the 
northern end continued the curved line of the hills where they touch 
the shore. The pretended port of Utica — a rectangular excavation 
with an island on which are ruinS; is .shown to be, like one near Car- 
thage, not a port but baths. 

Since the above note was jait in type we find a further criticism of 
Mr. Torr by Otto Meltzer in the Jahrbucher for 1894 (pp. 49-68 and 
119-36), who upholds the orthodox view, and to whom he reitlies in 
the Classical Rerleic. June. 1894 (pp. 271-76). For a restatement of 
the various theories we refer to these articles, as we cannot spare the 
space to summarize them in the Jouenal. Mr. Torr's position, in a 
few words, is this : " My theory is that the ponds have nothing what- 
ever to do with the harbours. I am of opinion that the outer har- 
bour was formed by piers in the sea; and also of opinion that the 
inner har 1 .) 0 ur was nearly surrounded Ity the outer harbour; but that 
its position is otherwise unknown.'' 

HADJEB-EL-AIOUN wear Kairwan.) — In an article published in the 
Rev. Arch, in IssS, M. do la Blanchcre illustrated a series of terracotta 
tiles, decorated with figures or ornaments, found in Tunisia. The 
majority bear rosettes, deer, lions, peacocks, nxen ; others have Chris- 
tian or Pagan sul.jects such as Pegasus cared for by the Nymphs, and 
the sacrifice of Abraham : while on one is an inscription between two 
crosses -(- scr .maria aivba .\o.s -p (Cf. Jourxal. iv, 473, 544). 

M. Hanezo has lately discovered at Hadjeb-el-A'iouu, 60 kilom. 
suuth-we.-t ot Kairwun, in tlie ruins of a basilica, another similar se- 
ries of tile.s with Christian subjects. They have been communicated 
by IMM. Cagnat aim ( rauckler to M. Le Blant, who illustrates them in a 
paper in the R> cue Arch. 189.3, ii, pp. 273-.s(.). The subjects are: (1) 
Adam and Eve. with nimbus, standing on either side of the tree 
around v'hich the serpent is twined : (2) Christ standing between two 
apo.^tles, all living nimi.cd, and multiplying the loaves and fi.shes : (3) 
y, Peter, with nimbus, receiving a key from the hands of Christ : (4) 
the sacrifice ut I.-aac. who kneels in front of the altar while Abraham 
lal.-^c.-^ a sMord in his right hand: (o) Christ and the Samaritan wo- 
man at the well. 

Each ot the aboc e suiijects. a.s well as a number of figures of ani- 
mals in the same series, are framed by a colonnette on each side. 
xVt the time of di.-covery several of the tiles still adhered to the 
walls of tile ba.dlica of n-hich they formed the dado. To judge from 
the I'orm of the letters in the inscriidion already puUished the tiles 
date from the second half of the sixth century. 
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The hall in which the tile.s were found is paved with a mosaic rep- 
resenting doves within scroll-work with a border at each end contain- 
ing three fish. 

OUDNA. (Tunisia'. — A Roman Villa. — A letter from Tunis to the Revue 
Archeologique (1S94, i, 115) informs us that the excavation of the ruins 
of a Roman villa at Oudna, under the direction of the Service BeyUcal 
des Antiquites, is being carried on successfulh'. After completing the 
uncovering of the first building whose eight chambers were paved 
with mosaics. M. Gauckler is bringing to light a second structure situ- 
ated opposite the first and connected with it by two wings of less im- 
portance, surrounding a vast peristyle. The first hall, starting from 
the east end has a mosaic of glass cubes on a white marble ground. 
The scene represents a series of wild and domestic animals, among 
which are a war ele’phant, a superli stallion, a leopard with shimmer- 
ing fur. artistically rendered by a mingling of cubes of brilliant colors 
in with the dark tones of the fur. Broad scrolls of acanthus ending 
in lion heads separate the groups. To the X. of the hall is a wide 
drain leading to a vaulted reservoir composed of two basins of un- 
ei.pial dimensions sejiarated by a narrow neck, the larger basin being 
in the shape of a gigantic bottle placed on its side. 

South of this hall is a second room connected with it by three open- 
ings — a narrow door at each end and a wide opening in the centre to 
be closed by a velum. On the sill is a hunting scene; to the right a 
hare and a fox are in full flight closely pursued by two levriers d'Af- 
riqiie or dougues whose names are given in mosaic inscriptions as 
EDEEATVS and MVSTELA. Two Unarmed horsemen follow, mounted on 
Xumidian stallions in full galloj). urging on their steeds with voice 
and gesture, and flourishing one a whip and the other a housiine. Be- 
hind them, leashes in haml, is the slave who has let loose the dogs, 
The groujung is fine, the action lively and the preservation perfect. 
Through this door we reach an atrium ten metres square whose ceil- 
ing was sustained by two colonnades, the lower part of which is still 
in situ. The columns are of calcareous stone entirely covered with 
stucco, including both capital and base. The border of the mosaic 
liavement is geometric, comjiosed of stars and rosettes. Then comes 
the framework of the central conijiosition measuring five by six me- 
tres. This framework con-^ists of a garland of varied flowers and 
fruit analogous to that of the great mosaic at fiousse but superior to 
it in execution. The decorative arrangement recalls that of the great 
mosaic of Kourba uncovered last year and transported to 

the Bardo Museum. At each of the four corners is a large vase decor- 
ated on their body by a jiroces.sion of female figures (Muses?) hold- 
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ing each other hy the hand. From each va^e proceed two vines laden 
with leaves and fruit whose hranches torin a ereen trellis among 
which liutter birds and erotes. There are 2h ot the uenii with trans- 
[larent manv-colored winas ami [dumii. ro~y hodies. running trom 
branch to branch picking the grapes. The drawing, generally Con- 
sidered. is good, but there is no true pers[iee'tive and there is evident 
disproportion between the figures. In elecorative and archieological 
value this mosaic rank;^ as the best louuil in Tunisia The hall wnere 
it was found corresponds, in the second liutlding, ivith that in the 
first latilding in which was found themosah- ot the Rape of Europa. 

IS THE SOURCE OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION ORIENTAL? — Two late 
numViers of Lbdaf/n'epef’g/h' contain article.' by M. .Salomon Reinach, 
entitled " Le Mirage Oriental." They represent the furthest swing of 
the pendulum, in the reaction which lias l.een making itself felt 
during the last dozen years, against the extreme view which would 
find the sources of all civilization in the East. After exjuessing his 
agreement ivith Pictet's theory of a European origin f.)r the Aryan 
grou[) of languages, with Halevy's theory of an Aramaean origin for 
Indian writing, and with Dariuesteier's theory ijf a late date for the 
Avesta. M. Reinach proceeds to his main argument, which is to refute 
the opinions of Bertrand and Do Mortillet, that the prehistoric civiliz- 
ations of We.steni Europe are due to (.iriental intiuenee. Reversing 
the common view, lie even goes <0 far as to maintain that wherever 
and whenever bronze, and therefore tin is found, it must have come 
from the Cassiteridcs or Celtic I'latch of the West. 

In his second paper he deals with the Aegean civilization ; that is 
to say. with the discoveries of Srhlioiuann and Prof. Flinders PetrieX 
in connexion with all the other ardia-ological evidence. His main 
thesis is that the cultnre represented is not due to Egypt or Chahhea. 
though it may show contact with hutli ; hut that it is essentially 
Western and European. Pie admits that there must have been in the 
remote [last jicriods ol [irogress. atiected iiv e.xternal stimulus, and 
al'O periods ot stagnation and even ol decadence. But. on the whole, 
he maintains that the greater part of Euro|ie in [.rehistoric times 
shared a common civilization, which wa' not derived from Egypt or 
from PlKcnieia. The original source of it lie would place in Central or 
perhaps in Northern Eurojie. whence it radiated south in all directions 
— to Spain. Italy and Sieily, Creece and A.ha Minor. He goes so far 
as to til into his theory sueli intraetalile material as the Hittites, the 
Ictruseans. and the Pela'gi. Apart Iroin it.s huldness, a .s[ieeial feature 
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of his theory is the allowance it makes for the flux and reflux of 
hostile influences, and for successive waves of inirjration. Following 
Prof. Petrie, he would date the first contact of Europe with Greece as 
earl}’ as the twenty-eighth century b c. — Academy, Februar}' 24 and 
March 17. 

ARABIA. 

DR. GLASER'S SECOND EXPEDITION. — Several years ago the German 
traveler, Eduanl Glaser, iliscovered a large number of Semitic inscrip- 
tions in Southern Arabia, and. when these were deciphered, it was 
discovered that they brought intelligence of the existence of Mimean 
and Sabman kingdoms and of a knowledge of letters in those districts 
many centuries l)efore Christ. In the interpretation Glaser was 
materially assisted by Dr. Horainel, of Munich, and Dr. Miiller, of 
Vienna. In addition it was aDo learned to a certainty that the reji- 
resentatives of the Semitic peoples in Africa, the Abyssinians, were 
originally estaldished in Southern Arabia. The important result.s of 
these discoveries have been repeatei.lly announced in this Journal. 

Dr. Glaser has recently returned fnini a second exjieditioii and has 
brought with him copies of some eight hundred inscriptions and two 
hundred and fifty Araldc manuscripts, as also specimens of Araluan 
antiquities of various kinds. lie has I'een helpe<l in his researches by 
the Bedouins, whom he had t.iught to make -queezes of inscription^. 
These are able to penetrate regions practically inaccessible to the 
white traveler, and briinr materials for research he cuuld otherwise 
not get. The new hnds have not yet I'cen interpreted. — X, Y. huL- 
peadent. May 24. 

BABYLONIA. 

TELLOH. — We have not Seen any full account of the more recent 
excavations by M. de Sarzec at Telloh, which he has been carrying on 
steadily and with good re-'nlts for the last two years or more. M. 
Heuzey has. however, communicated to the Acad, de.i some 

notes on oliject> found in the course of the-e excavations. 

Especially interesting is a colossal lance-head of cu})))er or bron/r, 
at the Ijase of which is a royal inscription not yet deci]ihered. dl. 
Heuzey believes this to be one of the sacred arms preserved among 
other objects of worship in the temiiles. and which is one of the attri- 
butes of Izdubar or Gilgames, the Babylonian Her.ddes. [It is 
probablj' one of the originals that are copied in the religdous scenes 
cut in the Babyloirian cylinders, where the sacred lance is stuck up- 
right in the ground or on an altar, as a divine emblem and object of 
Worship. — Ei).] 
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A number of objects are mentioned by M. Heuzey as being- already 
in the museum at Constantino] >le, where he ha.s .studied them. Fore- 
most are some magical statuettes of the time of the early King Ur- 
Kina, in the form of female l)usts ending in a long ])oini The'C 
statuettes, made of pure copper, were stuck directly into the ground 
and supported on their heads .stone votive tablets. They were evi- 
dently for the purpose of warding off the spirits of the under world. 
M. cle Sarzec also discovered numerous 'tone lion-heads, with a hole 
for a peg, which served probably as the ends of the arms of a rot'al 
throne. One of these heads, in the Louvre, bear:^ the name of King 
Ur-Kina; another at Constantinople contains the name of the land of 
Magan. the undetermined country whence the iLibylouians got tlie 
stone for their statues . — Revue Arfh-, IShd. i. 1(J8. 109. 

At a later meeting, in A]>ril, M. Heuzey gave a general account of 
the manner in which M. de Sarzec. now consul-general, has been 
exploring the earliest archa'ological strata. Among his most recent 
discoveries are two more fragments of the famous early ba>-relief 
called the Stele of the Vultures : a niuuVier of inscriptions : a series of 
bronzes or even works in copjier. among ■which are to be noted two 
bull-heads, with eyes incrusted with mother-of-iiearl and lapis lazuli, 
a technical ]U'0ce.ss sometimes tound in the e,ii'lie.st monuments. — 
Chron. cits Arts. No. IG, IbOd. 

NIPPUR= NIFFER. — -Ncthwithstaudiug every eiicirt. the editors of the 
.JovK.XAL find it usually incire difficult to obtain information regarding 
archtcological work undertaken by .\mericaus than of that carried 
on by foreigners. W e offer this to our readers as an explanation of 
the lack ot jjrompt and tir.st-hand iniormation concerning the di.scov- 
eries at Nitfer. The earlier work there under Dr. Peters has been 
described in previous issue.''. 

At the recent annual meeting ot the .Vmerican Oriental Societv, on 
March 29-31, iMr. Talcott bVilliams made a very intc-resting statement, 
-umixjitrized in the N. T. Trulepcudtut ul April 12, regarding the diy.'-in^ 
now going on in the ruins of Niffer. iffr. Haynes has since last siiring 
bei'ii continuing the work begun tliere pireviously by Dr. Peters, and 
in the first ten months has taken out from the dcbri,< S.O'KI inscribed 
clay tablets and fragments, besides other oljects. More remarkable is 
the fact that Mr. Haynes has dug below the levels of the dfbris from 
the time ot .Sargon I (.j.SOO ii. c.). and ha.s fcuiiid inscri])tions in this 
deeper stratum. It seems jirobable, therefore, that we are now to 
have revelations of a dill earlier ])criod of Ixibyloiiian culture. The 
results of the work of Dr. Peters were important, and the continua- 
tion of the work will probably j.rove va.stly more so. To be noted 
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are the cordial relations of the expedition with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and the generosity of the Turks in allowing many of the ol ijects 
found to come to this country. At the meeting of the Ain. Or. Soc. 
Mr. Williams and Dr. Ward paid due tribute to the self-sacrificing 
labors of Mr. Haynes in connection with the work at 'N'itfer. M*ith a 
small Turkish escort he is alone in the desert, no European near, 
surrounded by the rude and often turbulent natives, and continuing 
his work through the last summer, the heat at times reaching 11S° in 
the shade. 

Professor Hilprecht, of Philadelphia, who is publishing the inscrip- 
tions dug from the temple of Bel, at Xifler, reports that he hopes to 
have Part 2 of Volume I in the printer's hands before leaving for 
Constantinople and the hlittite region in May. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ORIENTAL CYLINDERS. — At the Annual Meeting 
of the .Vmerican Oriental Society (Marcli 2b-dl) Dr. Win. H. Ward 
read two interesting papers on the classification of two classes of 
Oriental cylinders — Hittite and Mesoj)otamian. They lu’ing new 
light into a difficult field, and will be welcomed I'.iv the custodians of 
museums where such objects are collected. The ancient .seals have a 
great deal to tell us regarding history, art and religion, and such a 
classification as these papers [iropose will aid much in the study. 
Seals with Hittite inscriptions were for the first time made known and 
their style gave a sure liasis for the accumulation around this nucleus, 
of a large Hittite series. 

ASSYRIA. 

INSCRIPTION OF RAMMAN-NIRARI. — In connection with the paper 
on the recently discovered tablet of Ramman-nirari. read by Dr. 
Lyon at the American Oriental Society (March 2y-dl ), the origi- 
nal, an alabaster slab, about lOxld inches, was exhilated and ex- 
plained. The tablet is a duplicate of one in the Britiih iMuseum and 
commemorates the restoration ot an .\-Jst'rian temple in the fourteenth 
centurv b. c. The stone is beautifully written, well [ireserved. and 
the variants from the British Museum du[ilicate very intere.stiiig. 
The original scribe made various mistakes, and there are several 
erasures and corrections by the hand of a reviser. — N. L. Luh pendent, 
April 12. 

PERSIA. 

PERSIAN CERAMICS. — Mr. Henry M allis is about to publish another 
superb volume on Persian Ceramic art, enriched with ])lates after 
drawings made for the purpose from si)ecimens belonging to the rich 
collection of Mr. F. D. Godman, who has done so much to increase 
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our knowledge of this branch of Mohammedan art. The first volume 
dealt with Persian vases of the XII century ; this new volume is con- 
cerned with the similar, but superior, and generally less injured tiles 
of the sanre epoch, the decorative motives of which evince a great 
advance in design. For tlieir color and design the tiles may tairly 
be considered the finest specimens of Oriental Ceramic art. The 
volume contains forty chroino-lithograpliic plates. — Aila'n., March 24. 

PALESTINE. 

JERUSALEM. — New Excavations. — The chairman of the Palestine Ex- 
jiloration Fund has received a letter from the Foreign Office in- 
forming him that a Firman has been granted by the Sultan for per- 
mission to excavate in .Jerusalem for two years on the usual conditions. 
The committee will, therefore, be able to resume the excavations 
which proved so successful under Sir Charles Warren in the years 
ISbl-ltTO. The task of superintendence ha.s been entrusted to Mr, 
Frederick .Tones Bliss, who is already at .Jerusalem, and will com- 
mence work without delay. — Acud.. March 24. 

SYRIA. 

SINJIRLI. — Some reports of the Sinjirli excavations by Dr. von 
I.uschan have been made from time to time. Piccently the Berlin .J//t- 
theihriKjea avB den Oricntnliichen Saynmh.iriyenA>ii>o (Heft XI), gave a lot 
of new details ba.si?d on the new diggings made in these interesting 
remnants of Kittite civilization and literature in the Amanus regions 
north of the gulf of .\ntioch. Jii mlditiou to a number of other valu- 
aJ'le finds of historic imiiortance in connection with Hittite archi- 
tecture and 'culpture. .a large memorial -tone tablet of the Assyrian 
Xing Enrrhaddon has been found, in which in cuneiform inscription 
the king re]M)rt.s hi.- virtory over the Ethiopian and Egyptian King 
Tirhaka (cj. Is. -'IT ; b >. The vanijuislied king, whose physiognomy is 
that of a genuine Xegro. is re])orted in tire inscrijitiou to have been 
jiursueii into Egypt, his son, Usanakhuru, falls into the hands of the 
victor and is jnit into chain.s. Memjilii.s is captured, etc. — X. Y. Inde- 
May 24. 

DAMASCUS. — Burning OF the Mosque — The famous ino.-que of Damas- 
ciis was nearly de.-troyed by fire last Octoiier, but the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. regarding it in the light of a national calamity, and fearful 
of the effects ujiou its -ubjccts, have suece-.sfully concealed the fact 
till recently. From a letter in the London Tima, it appears that while 
the library, containing many iiriceless manuscri])ts, was saved, the 
greate-t literary treasure of the Mahommedan tvorld was destroved. 
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This was the only remaining one of the four copies of the Koran 
made by order of the Caliidi Othnuin in the year a. ii. 30 (a. d. 650-1). 
All other copies were collected and burned at that time, and these 
four Were depositeil in Medina, and the three inetro]iolitan cities 
Kufa, Eassorah, and Damascus. These constituted the binding 
authority for the text, and the later manuscripts have lieeii derived 
from them. The Damascus copy, of whose genuineness there is said 
to have been no doubt, was not kept with the library but in a separate 
place in the mosque, and was unfortunately forgotten until it was too 
late to rescue it. The minarets and the tomb of Saladin are unin- 
jured, and some of the walls of the main building are standing. 
Among them is one which formed a part of the cathedral of St. John 
the Ba[itist. which Dmar found on thu spot at the time of his con- 
quest in A. I). 63-5, and on which is the remarkalde Greek inscrqdion 
still legible, " Thy kingdom. 0 Christ, is an eveiia>ting kingdom, and 
Thy dominion is from generation to generation." — Xation. March 15. 

ASIA MINOR. 

EPHESOS. — The Gold Coinage of Thibron. — -Vt a sitting Ot the Sue. atS 
Antiquaires M. Babelon de.seribeil two gold coins of Ephesos, a stater 
and a hemi-stater. They were coined at Ephesos in -ton n. c. when tlie 
Lacediemonian harmost Thibron oi' Thiuihron came there to organ- 
ize an army to protect the (.treek cities of Asia menaced by Ti'Sapher- 
iies after the retreat of the Ten Thousand. Ephesos was Thilirun s 
base of operations, and lie ooiiK' I gold coine as nnlitary eliiei in the 
Held alter he had exhausted Iiis su[q)ly of daries. Only twice did the 
mint of Ephesos. which wa.s so prolilic. jiut gcild coins in eireuLatiun : 
once this Thiuronian coinage in 4i'0 : a soeondi time from SS to 'sd b c. 
when Ejihesos allied herst-lt to IMithridates ami j^rojiared to assist him 
iiL'dinst Eome. Therefore, at Ejdiesijs as at Athens the coinage ot gold 
has a military and exceptional clniracter. — /ih/. Ajc. dcs Ant"jU'U/rs. 
1393, ]). S4. 

HALIKARNAS30S. — M. Miehon puhlishes in the Bull. rorr. h,lkn., 
1303, }). 410. pi. .wi, a drajied female statue from llalikarnassos, nuw 
in the Louvre. Its fir.st ovener was IM. -T. de Brcuverv, who travelldl 
in the Orient in IshU, vi.sitcd the site of Halikarnassus, and there 
secured this statue and an altar. The head and the left arm, cut 
separately, are wantin.a, as well as the .ureater imrt ot the riaht arm. 
Tile type is severe and monumental, and evidently the .statue was 
[lart of the decoration of a structure. It has been generally regardcil 
as a caryatid from the ^lausoleum itself. M. Miehon, however, tliinks 
this doubtful, and acce})t.s only with a query M. Rayet's date oi the 
middle of the fourth century. 
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LYDIA. — Epigraphic and Geographical Studies. — In the Mitth. Athcil., 1894, 
p. 102-132. K. Bureseh contributes to Lydian EpiyrapJnj and Geoyraphy. 
An inscri]ition from Antiocbeia on the Maeamk-r is [lublislieil, giving 
a list of cities which joined in honoring some unknown person. The 
Sqpoi o YLaia-apiwi' is identified with Tralles. Ct. Plin. X. II. 1 . 120. 
The Trallians [irobably ado])ted this name in gratitude for assistance 
rendered by Augustus after the earthi|uake of 2t) b. c. After Xero's 
time the new name occurs only combined with TpuXXiai-ji, and in this 
combination it is found even in the early [lart of the third century 
after Christ, though only in official lainruage. The titles of veojKo'pts 
and pyTpoTToXi's t>]s ’Ao-fas were iiroliably gii'en to Tralles by Caracalla. 
These results are ilerived from coins and inscriptions of which two are 
published. The NeoA-aio-apek of the inscription are shown to be the 
Philadel[ihians. The Xlysoniakedones are sliown to have lived near 
Mt. Tmolus. probably either to the east or south-east. The sites of 
Several other towers of Lydia arc <letcriuined. 

COINAGE OF LYKIA. — M. Babelon remark? in a recent article in the 
Eicne Xu iii!i<innti<pii: Xo. 3,i. "The Cabinet de France (P.iti. 

Xat. ) has been recently enriched with a CHirsiderable number of coins 
of Lykia. The majority of these new pieces belong to the dynasts 
wlio cciineel money in their own names in ditr'erent I.ykian cities dur- 
ing the v and vi centuries. This intere.eting section of our natinnal 
collecticin <.f coins, which had remained stationary for more than a 
tjuarter of a century ha? thu- been suddenly al.iout doul led in nuinl ^er 
and im]iortance. I h.ive <1l?i ribed and reproilui ed tlic-^e coiiw iif 
Lykian aynasts in the volume of the Catalogue of Greek coins just 
i'SiU'd under the generic title Tin Pc/’?''/,! AcLaineiiidai.L An exami- 
nation of this wc.irk will show how rich is our scries of primitive 
Lykian coin' without royal ii.-imes ; tvill disclese names of dviia-ts 
heretofore unknown. ?uch as Cl.' 'A and Khadritiuu ^ ; will 'how the 
great variety of the moU' tary tyjjcs of 8pinta/ia, Tetluveibi,', Ku})erlis. 
Kheriga, Krei- — the national Lykian herowlui'e glorv i^^ celebrated 
on the great stele of Xailthos — , Vexerc', Deueveh', and Perikles. 
The plate-J of the Catalogue bring to view strange tvjics, ?uch as the 
'■ tripuetre '' with arms ending in cock’s or swan's lieads, and also 
I'Cautiful heads of dynasts, the earliest monetary effigies ever struck, 
with the excejition of the standing effigies of the Achaenienid princes 
on the darics. 

MAGNESIA 'ON THE M/EANDERJ. EXCAVATIONS I.N THE THEATRE. 111 the 

Mitihdl. AiJiru. ('iNbl. ])p. 1-92), F. Hiller v. Gaertringcn, ( ). Kern and 
XV. D(jr[ifeld give an account of Excacotioiu in thu Thudre of Mrtander 
(plates i-iv : 17 cuts). After an introduetion on the state of the site 
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and the history of the excavations. Hiller v. Gaertrinyen discusses (54 
inscriptions, a number of ma«ons' marks beinu counted as one. The 
iu'^cription.s are for the mo^t part honorary and dedicatory. One 
(Xo. -a) in honor of Anaxenor contains tlie lines of Homer (Od. IX. 
d .'( 4 .) witli the omitted iota su^'scriijt (i. e., adscript 5 nieiitiuned by 
Btrabo XIA , 1, 41, ]i. t)4.S. Another (Xo. -37. uii'en in fac-^iimile) ineii- 
tiuiis an artist Ajiolhuiio'. son 01 Taurkkos from Ti-allcs. The artists 
of the "Farnese bull'" veic .Ijiollonios and Tauri^ko' of Tralles, but 
cannot both be identical ivith the persons of this in^.'-rijition as they 
were .suns of Tlie-nekrates i,>r Artemiduros (Plin. x.xxvi. 34). Proba- 
bly the Trallians of the Magnesian inscription b.-h.naedi to the '.une 
family witli the others, and possibly Tauri.'ko- the father of Ai'ol- 
lonios may have had a brother Apollonios. in '.viii'-h ca^e it is not 
neees?ary to a-^suine more than one Tauriskos. 

0. Kern publishes and iliscU'-C' a marble ba-i' in tlie lorin of a 
table-tripud. The legs end in claw feet and are ad..u’ned with inaiiy 
lines, perhaps veins, between twii of the leg- is .1 Ilernies standing 
on a plinth with the inscription : 

ilfxi Ik oiros 

AirtAoyos fx i 770 i',](Te ~rj\iTaL^ — ucrt yog'cvfr. 

This i.s a trijiod-^tatue, like the 'Utyr f-i rgiroce.i oi Praxiteles. The 
character of Hermes Tychon is dis'-ussed. He a[!pe,;r^ to have bi, n 
the genius of luck. 

Dr. dV. Dbrpfeld treats of the theatre liiiiidin., it-elf The cavi.u 
had two diazoinata. now not to l.e iilentiiied owing to the ch.?- 
truotion of thi' [cirt of the theatre. The lower dia./.ouia was re.iched 
by .'tail's from the jiarodoi. There were live euuei in the lower [Mi't. 
probably more hiuher up. I.ittle remains of tiie -e.U'. but enoueli to 
.■^how that they were not. a.s is usual, made of oiie ^toiie. L'avea ,tnd 
orche.'tr:! have tlie form of a bngtheued seiuiiirc], or truiicatedi el- 
lip.'e. In Greek times the orchestra projier was a ciride, and had a 
[la'sagc about it, which .‘lerveil also a' a drain. I’he i rei-tion of the 
Eoinan loaeion cut off jeirt of the orcln-.stra. A 'Uhterraneau ]ia,'- 
sage similar to that at Fretria (A. J. A. vii. p. 43). exi'ted in the Greek 
theatre probahly from the centre of the orcho.'tr.i to a point under tlu 
■■ seeiie-huildiiig'.'' A Homan jei.'.sagc in the tjrm oi a T be-gins under 
the front wall of the Homan logcion. and ends in two -hurt branches 
near the middle of the ordiO'tra. The theatre wa^ huiltin the fourth 
century b. c. (prohahly). and not much later the .'keiie received aildi- 
tions. Early in the second century b. e. it was rebuilt in marble. 
Beveral centuries later it was changed by the erection of a Homan 
logeion before the [U'oskenion. The theatre wa' ja-obably destroyed 
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al 'out 263 A. D. The remains of this theatre furnish confiimation for 
the vie-w that the action in the Greek theatre took jilace in the orehe.'- 
tra. Connecteil with the theatre was a hiiilding of five rooms of 
(lilferent dates the [uirpose of which is uncertain. 

Otto Kern publishes in the MItth. A-ithtn. (1394, pp. 93-101) Thcatre- 
iihicriptii'ns fi'iiiri the Aigorn in Maijnc.iia cm the Mnander (plate v). These 
consist (;>f three almost complete records of victors in the theatrical 
contest at the Pto/ca?a liesides three fragments. The inscrijAions lie- 
long pii'ol'al'ly to the first half of the first century b. c. The names of 
w liters of trage.lie^, comedies, and .satyr-dramas, as well a.s those of 
the chief actors are uiven. The proof that satyr-dramas continued to 
lie perfurmed at this time is important. The names of the tragedies 
lire similar to tiiose of the fifth century when not actually identical 
with them. One comedy. l>y INIetrodoros, son of Apollonios, hears the 
familiar title 'Opjioi. 'fhe names of these otherwise unknown poets 
are; Ti-acicdmiii: Theodores, Polemaios. Glaukon ; Comedians-. Met- 
rodorej'. Agathenor. Diotnedes: Sit’jr-dramcUiits : Theodoros, Poleiu- 
aios. Harrnodios. Theudoros. Polenmn. Ofthe.se last, two are identical 
with the tragedians. 

PERGAMON. — The ex-voto of Attalos and the Sculptor Eoigonos — Under 
the above title hi. Salomon Reinach puhlishe? a .study in the Reew: des 
Etudes (Irecqaes (Jan.-March, 189-1), which is mainly an examination 
of an article hy Adolf hlichadis in the Berlin Jahrhueh d. fri.Aiti.itg. 
8iuce Bruun'.s article in 1370 (Annali, 18711. p. 292) it is admitted that 
there exist ]iartial rejilicas of two of the groups of statiu.s set up by 
the Kings of I'erganion in honor of their victory over the Galatians. 
There are; (l)Dyina or fighting Gauls, Amazons, Giants and Per- 
i'i.,ns, from tlie group.s dcilicateil on the Athenian Akrojiolis, ineii- 
tionc'l iiy Puusania-. They were found in Rome early in the xvi 
cc'.itury. The original coi;i[irired four sets of small figures redatiiig to 
tli.' Contest of gi lds and giants, of Athenians and Amazon.^, of Athen- 
iaur and Pcrsiaiir. and of Asiatic Greeks with Gauls or Galatians. In 
each case it is [irohable that the vamjuished alone were represented. 
i2j A series of large statues iu gahlc-like arrangonient, jirohahlv on 
the Akropnlis of Pergamon ; of tld.s there remain the statue of a Gaul 
in the Caintoline hluseum, called the Dying Gladiator, and the so- 
called Arria and Paetus at the Ludovisi Villa, which even Raoul- 
Roeliette recognized to f>c a Galatian killing las wife and himself. 

In 1339 M. Reinach himself puhli.shed a paper on The Gauls in. 
inicitnt art (see JoruNAL, 1839, p. 269) which included a study on 
derivatives of the Pergamene ex-votos. Michaelis has added consider- 
able new information : but in the present paper M. Reinach differs 
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from some of his conclusions, especially in so far as thev relate to a 
group of a woman lying dead while a child is still haugina to her breast- 
A XVI century drawing of this group has been fomul by Michaelis 
at Bfile, and this shows that the group from wliieh it was copied, now' 
in the Naples Museum, was changed hy a xvi century restorer who 
removed the child. M. Reinaeh >eeks to exjdaiu the discre['ancy of 
the Amazon costume of the woman and her carrying: a child, as an 
artistic license referring to the Galatin habit for the inothetv to carry 
their children with them in battle. This group M. Keinach would 
attribute to the sculptor E^dgonos (see Pliny) and in view of the fact 
that the name of Epigonos has been found on five bases of statues at 
Pergamon. he helieve.s that in Pliny's text we should read this name 
instead of the corrupt reading I^igonos among the ^culjgors of the 
CO m ni em orati ve groii ps . 

Against the opinion of Michaelis. Reinaeh does not believe that tlie 
Atheuiau groups are by the hand of Epigonos. i e. the ^ame artist 
who exeeuted the Perganieiie fitrures. lie re-toiv-.s the Pergaiueiie 
groujis as follows: in the centre of tlie gable the suieide scene iTuido- 
visi groui)) : on tlio right, the dying Gaul of the Ga[dte'l : and on the 
left the dead Galatian mother with her infant. The seulj'ui.ir of the 
Athenian grouj.s. in imitating thi.^ motif, eorrupti.di it 'oy turning the 
mother into an Amazon, l.iecause there was no [duee for Galatian 
women in his eomiiosition. 

RHODES. — Dates OF Artists. — In the Jihrhuck d. 1. ■',///. o,-i7i. Ind. 
(1S94, 2 )[i. 2d-4b,i, F. Hiller v. Gaertrinuen (li'i-U'-ic-; //’// ai tin 

Rhodian Artid'i IriKnptiiym. Nine tac-siniiles of inseriistions are given 
{SitziniijRjLr. d. Bed. Al'nd,, loiG, ]>. '''•I') lb: Mdili. .[dnii.. lobl. ]). Ho. 
iv and 4 : a new inscription signedi u> 4 ctioo/Gu ebioTut 

Kui ’E-S't’^apg.os ; tW'I part'- id all in'Cri[itiolU 

Ball, de Corr. hdi, istip, 277 tb ; an inscri[ition -sn,? Ag/.i.//pjtVv 'PA'ios 
iTToLTjirf. , LdWY, Bildh. -GO, :ind el'i'Wiu I'l : .1 11 -w iiiscrr[it'inn 
A’vXijq lloXryiajTOv ' XXiKapynairtlq (tepyeraq eTTooyirt ,■ .'lliHli. Aditil.. ISUl, 
p. 120 if., from drawings by Koldt wcy. As the n-'iili ot the discu~--ion 
of these and other inscrijitions it ajoiear? that Uhoduiu art had a lil:?- 
tory of almost two ceiiturie.s. The ea.rlicr artisA wroiicbt iluring the 
latter part of the third and the eariiir part of the 'ceond reiitt:ry i;. i ., 
the later ones in the first half of tlie first eeuturv u. i . ."several iiame-i 
of artists are found between tlu'.^e periods, hut alter n. i . 4:1 Rhoilia.u 
prosjieritv and with it Rhodian art was destroyed. It the conihina.tioii 
of the Rhodian nagea;uider et Polydorus et AtlienadorU'. whom Pliny 
N. H. XXXVI, d7 mentions as arthts of the Laocooii grou[>, with the 
llagcsaiiilros and Athenadenos ot ius-Tiptums is wari'aiited, as seems 
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to 1)0 the case, tlie Laoouon is to be assigned to about the second quar- 
ter ijf the first century b. c. 

TRALLES. — Excavations. — In the Mitth. Atluii. ( l.fibo, [ip. ofi-l— tl3 ; 
pis. 12. 13 : 4 cut.s '. C. Huinann and Vvh Doerpt'ebl repiort on Eic^untlom 
in Iluiuann describe.s, ivitli uiaji, the .site of Tralle.s on a hill 

above the modern Aid.in, and the course of the excavations, caiTied on 
for lour iveeks m (OetoUer, bS-S.s;. under Turkish auspiees, but at the 
expeii-e of the ( )riental committee in Berlin. The ancient city has fur- 
nished a crceit part of the stone for I'uilding Aidiii, aiidt tentative dig- 
cinc' in several [daces resulted only in unimportant rinds of sculptural 
fragments The theati'c wa.s partially excavated, and Doerpfeld de- 
scribe' the result.s. The orchestra was more than a .semi-arch, perhaps 
originally a < inde. 'i'lie original rioor was [irobably of earth, later 
covered with marble 'labs. An open drain surrounded it in the early 
period. The iliameter wa-i then ri-i nn, later 2f> 4iJ m. Under the 
orchestra was a [>assag'e. 'iinilar to those found at Eretria and IMagnesia. 
of Eoman datic Tlie eavea had two (linz'nunta, and, in the lower [>art, 
was divided into eight cuiui The seats were made of a separate piece 
from the foot-rc-'t.'S The front row of seats had arms at the ai.sles. The 
■■ .'ceiie-huililing " was al.ii.iut three metres high and six metres wide, 
su[i[icirtt‘d ui'on tlirec rows of columns, tiie middle row being double 
columns. A wall liiil the coluinus from the orchestra, hut [lerhaps 
this wall and even the row of column' next it b-vlonged to a restora- 
tion. Thi' .structure cannot have heen a real stage, as actors on it 
would have been patnially hi'lden from s]‘>ectat()rs .sitting in the lower 
jiart i)t the c.ivc-a. liight ot stniie stairs .'ceius to have leil from the 
middle oi the " scene- iiuilding into tlie ondiestra. The " stage-liuild- 
ing ' extended troin side to side ol tin.- orciicstra, leaving no room fur 
[larodc!;. The ciivhe.-tra was entered by j.as.'iug und.cr p.irt of the 

scene-building " ,'.nd the la.st se,us of the cavea. The exact date.s of 
the building ami rebuilding of the theatre cannot yet be determined. 

KYPROS. 

LAPITHOS AND PTOLEMY SOTER.—.M. Philip[)e Berger has commu- 
nicated to the Aiyii], ih.> Iiisci'ipiiijii--< a Phienician in.scri[ition found at 
Liqdtlio- in the northern part oi Kxqiros. Its texts relates to the 
events that tc.llcuved tlie conique.st of the island bv Ptolemv doter. It 
eniaiKit)'' tfom one ot the tir.'t governors of the disti'ict cif Kervnia, a 
member of one of the great Phceiiieian tamihes of the island, who 
thus desired to pre'urve the memory of the [irotection granted to him 
hy his god klelkart, the Po.seicloii Laniakios. This inscrijition inch- 
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cates the existence of a new local era, the era of Lapithos, which be- 
gins, according to Mr. Berirer, in 308 b. c. — Rtcue Arch., 1S94, i, 107 ; 
Chroii. des Arts. 1893, No. oii. 

HATHORIC VASES. — lit. Collignon communicated to the Soc. des 
M/itcpau’/'t’s some fragments of h'yjndote va,■^es in the Museum of the 
Louvre representing the head of the goddess Hathor. They prove 
that the female head on a vase in the British Museum, suiiposed by 
Prof. Ramsay (Juarn. Hell. St. 1832) to come from Phocaea, is a Hath- 
oric lieael. and that the vaae itself is probably of Cypriote manufacture. 
— Bidl. Soc. des Antiqiinlrts. 1S93. p. 88. 

KRETE. 

RECENT INVESTIGATIONS. — Dr. HalbheiT is at present in Krete, but 
it is premature to give an account of his investigations. Mr. flyers 
and two Italian arehccologi.-ts are aho exploring difl’erent parts of the 
island — of this more anon. 

PREHISTORIC DISCOVERIES. — M'e quote the following from tlte Athens 
correspondent of the Tunes: “Some interesting discoveries have just 
been made in Central Crete by Mr. Arthur Evans. Ihe siti/s of two 
hitherto unknown primeval cities have been tound. one with an 
acropolis and a votive gruttci containing Mycc-na'an idols; the other 
at Goulas. with stupendous ruins . . . also with an acropolis and 
the remains of a primitive palace. Traces wc-re also discovereil ot the 
Mycemean system of writing, which seem.■^ to liave been closely jxtr- 
allel with the Hittite and jlctographic systems. Another system, 
apparentlv alphabetic, has been discovered, approaching more nearly 
to the Cypri' ite svllabary. the olijccts l.>eing reduced to linear forms. ’ 
—Acad . May -3. ' [It is very i.rubable tliat the ruins here referred to 
are those alreadv known, and that the discoveries are really confined 
to the domain of epigrajihy. — Ei>.] 

KAMARAIS. — -A hoard of ISlycenrcan vases has been found in a grotto 
near Kamarais on Blount Ida. Ihey resemble some vases ot the 
island of Thera, and especially .some lately tound in Egypt. Mr. 
Myers has visited the locality in conquiny with tlie president of the 
Greek Syllogos of Candia. and has copied the vases with a view to 
writing on the subject. — Atlun.. Dec. K'. 

EUR-OFE- 

CREECE. 

REPORTS ON ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AND INVESTIGATIONS IN 
GREECE. — The idea of giving a synopsis of arehwological dhcoteries 
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aiiii investigations, of whieli niir Joi'rxal has been so zealous a jirop- 
agator. and, one miaht almost .say, a ijioneer, is becoming every year 
more popular. This is e.speeially the case in the held of Greek anti- 
quities, M. Reinach not only continues his invaluable and detailed 
CJii'onique d' Orient in xhe Benic Arch[iilo(jiquc, but has occasional rejicrts 
of a .slightly different character in the Gazette dts Beaux ArU, Citroniquc 
da Arts, etc. Very full reiiorts on Greece are now being pultlished in 
the Bulletin de Correspondanct Hdliniqvc. and some space is devoted 
to News in the Juurnal oj Hellenic Atudhs. the Cla.i.^iccd Rcvlcv: and in 
the Jahrhuch d. dent. arcMioL Jnstituts, and even in such reviews as the 
Etcvc de rJiistoire des Rilh/idns. We refer our readers to these sources. 
In the Bulletin they will find especial attention given to epigrajdty. 
and in the Jahrhuch great stress is laid upon additions to museums. 

DAMAGE BY THE EARTHQUAKES. — It is hardly possible to report on 
the damage done to monuments in Greece by the successive earth- 
quakes this spring. The damage was very general throughout the 
north-east. In Athens a large block fell from the Gate of Hadrian 
and a capital from the gate of Athena Arcliegetis, damage was done 
to the monument of Philopappuis and to several columns and to the 
epistyle of the Parthenon. In Livadia the luedia'val tower, in Calehis 
part of the fort, the Turkish mosque and the tower of the Church of 
the Holy Preparation fell down. 

The commission of engineers and architects appointed to in-<pect 
the ancient remains alter the eartlnjuake is of opinion that various 
parts of the Parthenon must be strengtlienedi by iron clamps. A 
definite resolution ha.? not yet been adopted. Still more seriou? is the 
(laTuage done to three well-known monuments of the Middle Age? : 
the Monastery of Skriiui on tlje .<ite of the ancient Grehomenos : that 
of Dapibni, near Athens ; and that of St. Luke at Livailia. The injur- 
ies at the last named are jiriuci pally centered on the structure, those 
of the I>a])hni Mona.stcry in tlie mosaics. When the ancient cliurcli 
of this monastery was dautaged, not very long ago, l.iy an earthquake, 
the ('reek Government iletcnnined to restore it, ami Sianor Novo, of 
Venice, has devoted a couide of years to it. After pulling down the 
old cu[M)]a ami erecting a new one ot the same dimensions he re[iluced 
upon it the old mosaics which had been taken to piece.?, and he per- 
formed tlie same operation for the mosaics on the walls of the body of 
the church. The work was already half comjileted when the earth- 
quakes began. The church, indeed, has suffered little, thanks to the 
fact that its walls had been secured last vear bv the insertion of tri- 
angular bands of iron ; but the shattering of the cells which are built 
above the church show? that even the church itself would suffer 
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seriously from a continuance of the shocks. So it has been determineJ 
to remove to the Central Museum at Athens such of the ancient 
mosaics as the Italian workmen liave not yet rejihu-eil on the walls of 
the church. Even with regard to the mosaics already restored to their 
old positions, some turther Aeii will jirohahly he taken, as the com- 
mittee has expressed the opinion that, owina: to its faulty construction, 
the church cannot, in sjiite of the bands of iron, be kept intact for 
more than half a century. — May lb. 

HERAKLES AND PELIAS. — '■ Herakles at the Uineral games of Pelias on 
the chest of Kyp-elos ” is discussed by F. .Studniczka in the JaJirbuch 
d. liiit., 181)4, ]ip, 51-54. In op])Osition to Fernice i Jahrb., l''SS, p. 
365 I.) it is shown that Herakles belong.-i to the re]>resentation of the 
funeral games, and tlrat he is ?upi>osed to have his ’dace at the turn- 
ing jiost of the race course, like Plminix at the funeral of Patroklos, 
II. .XXIII, oob sq. 

LAOCOON-MONUMEN7S. — In the .T'lhih'irh d. Li.-t . J)]!. 43-5l.», 

E. Forster discusses Tav invn LniiC'iiin-Moioijncnti (3 cuts'). The lirst 
is a fragment of a vase of so-calldl Samian ware, found in lii6!> at 
Cirencester. The little relief is somewhat damaged. A muscular man, 
in a posture recalling that of the Laocoon. i^ struggling with two sna’kes. 
Beside him is a small figure, perltaps a son of Laocoon. jierliaps (,if 
winged, which is uncertain) an Eros witli reference to the love of 
Laokoon for Antiope. The second monument i.s an im]iression of a 
seal on a ileed in ]iussessiou of Lord Arundel at Wardour Castle. The 
deed is dated lo29. and the seal is tliat of Th.imas Colyus, prior of 
Tywardreth in Cornwall. It was iii'st pu’olishoil by C. W. King in 
the Archiioloijiad Jiinrii'il (London. IM'd) xxiv. ji. 41->1. King be- 
lieved it to be a work of the best period of Greek gem-tngraving. 
Forster shows that it is modern, and of no use for the I'e^tor.ition of 
the Laocoon group. A goal plaqiiette in the museum at Berlin is 
[lublished. 

A MYCENEAN BULL-FRIEZE. — This is the title of an article hy F. 
Hauser in the Jnlirbvch d. I/hsl.. 181)1, pp, .iK-iCi {<'ut). The fragment 
in the British IMuseiim {Ci'Uihnivr^ hy A. H. .8mith I. Ko. 5, PeiTOt et 
Chipiez, Hid. dc FArt, vi, ]>. lUbj is repuhlished and iuteriweted not as 
a lion Imt as a hull, and shown to resemhle the hulL oi tlie 5 aphio 
eu]is. The fragment prohablv came Iroio IMykeiiae, and ailds proha- 
hility to the view that the Vajihio cup' and the hull oi Tiryn^ are the 
work of native artiste. 

NIKAGORAS, A RHODIAN STRATEGOS. — On a stone, the form of which 
indicates that it was the base for a sepulchral monument, has lieen 
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recuvereil the inscription wronoly read by Biliotti and Cottret, L'isle 
de Iihudes. lesi. The in'Criidioii reads 

^LKuyopas Tlap.^faKiba 
voOecLar d€ Xt/cciyupa 
\a6apfj.to<s. 

We karn I'rom this that Nikagora- came from a deiue in the inner 
mountain reaion of Rhodes, known to-day as ALlernia. Hence Peraia 
where tJie Karpathians erected a monument to him was not his native 
place. — F. Hilliu; vox (i.\KRTHi.x(;Kx, in Arch. Epdi. Milfh. aes Otstr. 
Ungcira. 1863. Heft 2. 

TLESON AND ERGOTELES. — Amongst .Some vase.s in the possession of 
a Florentine dealer in antiquities is a cup in which signatures of 
Tleson and Ergotelc' have been ignorantly combined b}’ the discoverer 
or some later haml. To the 30 signed works by Tleson listed by Klein 
IM. S.. jip. 73-75, others may be added which, with the ijresent. 
lirina's the number up to 41. showing him in ]>roductivity standing 
next to Aikosthenes. This is the second signature known of Ergoteles. 
— Ludwig Pdll.mc. in ArcA. Epnjr. Mitth. nuv Oc.dr. Unjnni, 1808. Heft 2. 

PHEIDON KING OF ARGOS AND EARLY GREEK HISTORY.— In an article 
]iulilished in the /.’tfi/f Wuiiii.rtiKitiipic ( lo94, I.i entitled La date de 
Idukhn. M. Theodore Reinach says: " Pheidon. king of Argos, is the 
JiiGt really tangible imlividual in (Ireek hi.-jtory : hence the serious 
importance of determining his date and the endless discussions that 
have arisen in regard to it. At pre.-^eut, as among the ancients, 
there reigns a perfect anarcliy of ojiinions. and the dates assigned to 
the ’iKp-q or climax of the reign (jf the Argive King vary from the be- 
ginning of the IX century to the year 680 — a variation of three full 
centuries. A.-^ the name of Plieidon is couiiecte-d with the histoiy of 
the introduction of coinage in (drecce. muiiismatist-< have often based 
theinselve.s Oil the prc.-^uined tlate ol his reign to draw conclusions in 
regard to that ot thi-; great reform. Tlii.-^ is, in my opinion, a false 
inetln.id of reasoning : for, on the contrary, it is from the positive data 
of numismatic.^ that we mint derive assistance in making a choice 
among the divergent indications of ancient and modern historians.’’ 

It may be granted, witli Ilerodotu.s, that the Pelo}ionncsian cubic 
mea-ures owed their institution to Pheidon, .and that to him also, as 
Pliny and Ejhoros -ay. is due the system ofweights. ( )n the contrarv, 
that he coined the fir-t money, in tlie ^Eginetan mint, a fact .stated 
liy Ephoros ainl .Vristotle, is manifestly false. (Jne item in Aristo- 
tle'.-^ statement is, however of con.siilerable intcre.-t. He states that 
Pheidon consecrated in the Ileraion of Avgos iron i/iWcuKOL or spits, 
whi( h Were the medium ot exchange before the introduction of coin- 
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age. But when Ari^tntle adds that thi.s gift of Pheidon was destined 
to coniinemorate the abolition of the old iron currency, it is impossilile 
to agree with his ex]>lanation. Bather, it must he .supposed that the 
6[ie.\i<TKoi were placed in the temple with the practical object of pre- 
serving the regular legal standards nn mridur of a system then in 
vigor and expected to remain so. Such a custom is well attested, in 
other ca.scs, at Athens, Delo-, Labadeia, dec. The conclusion is that 
Pheidon far from al iolishinu the o/SeXia-Koi really introduced and regu- 
lated them. This simple faet places him far back of the period now 
commonh’ preferred — the vii or vi centuries. For it should be re- 
membered that electruni coinage was invented Ijy the Lydians toward 
the middle of the vii century. Shortly after the -Flginetans com- 
menced their coinage, first of clectrum and then of silver. Now the 
J,ginetan silver coinage follows tlie Pelopomie.sian, that is, the Phei- 
donian ponderal system. Hence, this system must have had. before 
tioO. the time to spread not only throughout the Pelojionne.sus but to 
Aegina: furthermore, it ruled at Athens in the time of Solon (b9o 
B. c'.j. Certainly a century would be sliort enough for such a jirojia- 
gation of the Pheidonian system. This would date its creation fri.im 
the middle of the viii century, which is precisely the date assigned to 
Pheidon by the famous text of Pausanias, according to which he cele- 
brated. in concert with the Pisatui, the eiirhtlt < >lympiad (74.'3 b. c.), 
and this text, thus confirmed by Aristotle, furnished the long-sought 
corner-stone of early Greek history. 

ARGOS. — This Spring’s Excavations at the Heraion. — Mr. Ilobinson, Cu- 
rator of the Boston Museum, happened to stay at Argos at the time of 
the close of this spriira's exc.ivatious under Dr. M'aldstein. and in a 
letter to the Xation [May olj dated Athens. May 4. he descril.ies the 
results (piite fully and we will puote his words. " I had the good for- 
tune to spend three days there [at the Heraion] just before the close 
of this reason's work, and am sure that any member of the Arclucolo- 
gical Institute of America would have felt as well pleased as I did at 
the manner in which the Institute's approjiriation has been expended, 
not only as regards the value of the discoveries, but in the careful and 
intelligent handling of the soil, with a view to noting every Ifit of 
evidence it aftorded on (jue.'itioiis which niiaht ari?e. 

"The site of the Heraion G literally one of the must commanding 
that could be thought of for a teuijile. No one who has cro~sed the plain 
of Argos can ever forget the beauty of that country. More level than 
Attica, its ap]iearance is also more resttul. There is hardly a mound 
to break its surface until one reaches the toot-hills ot the mountains 
which surround it, except where the sea makes its cre>cent on the 
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south. The long, sweeping curve of its sloyie is hrokeu near the base 
l)V a small crest or ridge, into which it rises just liefove it joins the 
plain, and this crest was chosen as the site for the teinide of Hera. 

■■ The original temple was jilaced not U])on the ~iniimit of this crest, 
hut upon the ujiper jiart of the southern slope, where a jilatform or 
terrace was constructedi for it. and here it must have ibrmed a conspic- 
uous object from every puartcr of the jdaiu. The only uni|Uestionahle 
remnant on the site is a portion of one low wall, on the top of which 
the circles traced in the .stone to indicate the size audi jiosition of sev- 
eral of the columns are still clearly visible. Thi? bit of wall is iiiuch 
more primitive than those of tlie 01ym])iau Heraioii. and bespeaks a 
decidedly earlier date for this temple, which may therefore I'e the 
oldest Greek temjde that we know. The pavement of the platti.inn is 
in remarkably good pu'eservation. Above it. and .separated, b.v a thin 
layer of earth, was a concrete tlooriug, several [>atche‘s of which are 
left. The excavation of the later terrace h a remarkably clean niece 
of work, au'l reflects great credit on tliosi.- who liad to do with it. Every 
answer which the place still had to give as to the character and details 
cf the new temple and its irnmedliate surroUiidiiiLS, the stiuleiit rinds 
here, readily at hand. What actually remains hi iitu is the walls of 
the foundation.s. several courses high, including thosc of the jierijiteros 
and the interior, and that of thestei'S or incline by which the temple 
was entered. The.se foundation w.dls are not pre-erved ujj to the 
level of the floor; aii'l from the niauner in which they were left it is 
evident that they — and probably other portions of the teuiph' — were not 
destroyed by nature or by violence. l..ut carried away, block by block. 
There is reason t(0 belicvc. tln.-refore. thru the careful examination, hy 
an architect, of llie towns iu il\o j)laia might result in the discovery of 
important members built into media val or later -.tvucturi ^. On and 
near the terrace are suliicieiit fragments to give the general imlications 
of the proportions and .style of the tenpile. though Imre again it is sur- 
jjri'-iug that there are not more. I hdievo tliat only three fragments 
of ca])itals have loeen lUK.'arthed, and scarcely any of the columns 
themselves. On the otlier hand, a nuinher of 1 docks of the U[iper mem- 
bers have been found and the^e show that botli the triglvphs and the 
background of the pcdiiiiciitR were (jf liUmk m;irhle‘. 

■■ The retaining wall which separated the terrace of the later temple 
from tliat above it. tormeil the ha<‘k ot a long -^tou or [lorticej. in front 
of which vijtie'e statues and ^tclai were erected. The liases aiidi gistot’es 
showing wlitgre the.se stoeal are iiiiinerous, hut. hevond a few iiiscri]*- 
tions, iiuthing of the works themselves remains. 
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“ Below the new temple is a fourth terrace, which seems to have Ijcen 
occupied for the ;treater part, if not the whole, of its len.itth hy aitother 
portico, only a portion of whicli has yet been uncovered. The greater 
part of the working force ha^ been concentrated ujion this site during 
the present season, partly because it seems to have been one of the 
principal building.s of the .sanctuary, and might be exjiected to contain 
inscriptions or other nuiimmeiit.s of imp)ortance. and partly because 
Dr. \Valdstein hoped tliat in the enormou.s lua.s.s of earth under which 
its remains are buried he miaht lind sculptures or other valual 'le objects, 
thrown over from the terrace of the temple. Some fragments of inetoiics 
have already been found here, and quantities of terracotta fragments. 
But not more than half of the fiortico had been uncovered when the 
work had to l;>e brought to a clo^e, and we canirot say what may yet 
be waiting to be brought to light. 

“ I have spoken of only the most im]>(>rtant buildings which have 
thus far been unearthed, l.mt there are othei's, jiartially disclosed this 
year, which protnise to lie no less interesting, some of them being 
undoubtedly within the sacred enclosure, and therefore directly con- 
nected with the sanctuary. As the plan-; of the>e are more or less 
complicated, a description would be confu,>ing without the aid of 
diagram.s. and for these’ we inmt wait until itew drawing-; of the site 
have been pi'epared. From this slight account, however, it will be 
seen that the architectural iliscovci'ic' arc not the li.nst imiiortant that 
have been made here. They are in ihct much more extensive than I 
had expected to llnd them, and well di.'scrv'i to be carefully worked up. 

" Of the icuh'turct., the now famous Hera head still rentaiiis the most 
beautiful and the mo.--t intete-ting. <.h' tltis and the other frtigment'*. 
which are now fami!i:tr in America through casts and ]ihcitographs, I 
need not s}ie;ik. This year, be.ddcs the fragments found on the lowest 
terrace, fevcral have been lu-otigdit to light elsewhere, among them the 
head of a youth, which hears a clo^e resemblance to the female Itea'l 
found by Ivangahc on this 'ite. This year, a-; before, the fragments i.if 
decorated pottery dhcoverecl arc almost countle.^s. Combined they 
forin one of the most remarkable fiiuh of tliis nature ever made in 
Greece. By far the larger part are of the early styles. Mykena an. 
Dipylon, ;tnd, most of all. the so-called “ [iroto-Corintliian,” upon the 
history of which they bid fair to throw new light. The labor of clas- 
sifying these will be long .and trying, but it will give our School one 
of the best opjiortunities that could have heeii dt-sired tor ptuhlisliing 
new and valtuihlc material. 

Domical Tombs. — “Speaking of pottery, I cannot pass over a most in- 
teresting discovery which took jilace while I was at the excavation — 
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that of a •• hee-hive " tomh of the ^[ykenai type, whieli ajiiiareiitly hah 
never been opened since the la.'^t body was placed in it. I'h tomb 
was rouirhly hewn in the soft rock, and. the to[i havint: fallen in. the 
vault or chamber is tilled to the surface with a solid mass of earth. 
Gradually its concave walls show themsidves. and then the ttvo or 
three men who can work inside the hole proceed, u.-? carefully as their 
impatience will allow, to clear the interior down to tin- level where 
they may expect to find .somethintc. After two days the tomb and its 
dromo-s, or entranee-iiassaje, had been cleared out. The tomlj meas- 
ured about ten feet in diameter and the -ame in h< iaht. It containeil 
no less than fifty-two specimens of prehistoric [lottery, most of them 
fine examples of the IMt'kenat and Ialy<os types, ^vith the decorations 
upon them quite fresh and brilliant. ( )f these, forty-eiyht were vases, 
three were idols, and one was a little chair or throne for an idol, uhuut 
six inches tall, and gaily painted. There was no metal of any kind. 

'■ This tomh was about a half-mile to the north-we't of the tciinde, 
near the path to Mykenai. Another wa.s found the day followinit, 
mucli nearer the Heraion. It was empty, hut its existence [ifovcd 
that the first was not an isolated "rave, and jirobablv there are nianv 
cithers in the noi"hhorlii.ii,id. as the workmen believe. If so, there mav 
be .still another chapter to be written on the historv and worshiji of 
the old temjile near which they were made. What was titeir relation 
to it ? 

"I hope that this and the other discoveries I have 'leseriheii may 
cause those who are intivrcsted iit thei*.* matter.s to sltare tlie recret I 
telt wlieii I heard that it wa.s not the intention of the Man.agiii" Com- 
mittee ot tlie School to continue these e.ve.ivatious after this year. It 
was, a.s I know, the exiicctatiou that the work could be cimipIeteJ 
Vvitli tile [irescnt sca-on. Pitis^ in sp[p> ot [>ro[)hccics, has been im- 
possible, as an examination ol the [dace shows. It is a safe maxim 
fur all work of this kind that you canuot tell what is in a hole until 
you have du" it : and, in the present case, the more tliat has hceii d.u" 
till' more there has been tuiiig. Aside Irom thequestion of these ncwlv- 
discovered tomlis, which hid fair to he of exccjitional imoortaiiee, the 
sitt; of the ITcraiun itself cannot iw considered [iro[)erlv excavated until 
the line ot the pcriholos wall has hc-cn determined and every huild- 
iiig or monument within it laid bare. Its entranee is still to he dis- 
covered and the aiijiro.iehes by which the dilferent terraces were 
reached. Two hundred and fifty men have been employed this year, 
and an average of five memher.s of tin- .School Iiave suiierintended the 
work and taken charge of the things found. This is as large a force 
as can he advantageously emi.loyed, yet it Is my im[.ression that more 
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than one season will still he necessary Left ire the work can properlv 
be considered as finished. It would be unl'ortunate if the results of 
these excavations were to remain iui[)uhlished, yet it would seem a 
waste alike of energy and money if what we are to renard as a final 
publication Were [irejiared with a lanre part of the site still buried. 
Therefore, in the interest of our School, and for the sake of those who 
have carried on the work admiralily thus far. it is earnestly to Ije 
hoped that the committee will find it [rossilde to allow the excava- 
tions to continue until they are really completeil. and then to }iublish 
the results in the manner they deserve." Edwarh rnonx-^ox. 

In a letter dated at the Arunve Heiveum. cm April (5. Dr. A'aldstein 
give' a brief acoouni of the suece'S whieh hail alreaily attended this 
spring's excavations of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, at that place. Ho had d-iS workmen encaited in reniiivina' 
accumulations of soil, and had already completed the excavation of 
the eastern end ot the second tem[ile jilatfoi^ii. Xow ruins of buiM- 
ina.s had been brought to light, besides more than a score of l.>n^ket- 
fuls ot vases, bron/cs. cut stone.', itc. I'he inent important discovcrv 
was that of " another metope head in perfec-t preservation, of the best 
tifth-century art." This head illu'trates jierleedy IMyi letan art. and 
"reminds one ot the head oi the Doryjihoros. Aniither male tor^o, 
from a metope, and a later head were among the dLseo^•erie'. -Mueli 
work remains to he dune — Ai/u'oa, May in. 

The following ncite ^eeins to indicate .^onie discoveries shortlv after 
Mr. IlubinsOn'.' de] arture; " At Aru'is the I'Xi ax atioiis i.f tlie Ameri- 
can School have laid bare a large marble building which i.s lielieved 
to ho the Gymiia.siuin. a-; al.'O many tombs of the Myccm.au age." — 
Athtn., iMay lb. 

ATHENS.— Temple of Dionysos Atgvais the Ooeion and the Bakcheion.— 
Dr. Dbr[ifeld. before brinaing this season's excavations near the I'nvx 
and Areoiiagu^ to a close, made stili another impiutaiit di-coverv. 
viz., that of the site of the ancient tenjple of Dionysos en liiiiituu. 
together with statues, relief' and inseriiitimis. Tlie-e last sjie.ik of the 
wor.'hip of the god and of his rite-i. and of tlie ceremonies attending 
the reee[ition of those Yvlio wished to form [lart of the Sacred Soeietv 
ot the loliacdii A large tuur-corncred altar hears on one 

side a sacrificial seenc, in which may he seen a man [ua-paring to kill 
a goat, while behind it stands an ox hound to an altar by the horns. 
On another side is seen a satyr dragging a ram fiy the horns, with a 
man standing near ready to fell it with a cluli. while I'ehind is seen a 
maenad. A third face represents the figures of Dionysos. Pan and a 
satyr, while the fourth bears a short inscrijition. — Athen.. March fil. 
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The Enneakrounos "sras described by the ancients as lieing near 
the temple of Diouvsos iv At^xeats and the Odeion. and Dr. Dijrpteld 
ha.s discovered the remains of a building tvhich may well lie the 
(Jdeion. All that has been found lately lielong'. generally >[)eaking, 
to the second or third century of our era : but amongst the .sculptures 
there is a head of King Attalos, which is much more ancient. The 
largest of the inscriptions found at the same time gives us the name 
of a new eponvmous archon called Ejraphroditos. — Alhtn , March 24. 

In the jLu/l. (181)4, p[i. 143— 1-51 ). Dr. Dorpield writes of his 

Excixvntl'jni at the Knueakroa icf. Mitth.. 181)2. p. 439, stp. and 189.3, 
]i. 231, sip). A rock cut aqueduct with [lipes dating from the sixth 
century b. c.. has been followeil for about loO metres. The Otieion 
mentioned by Pausanias I. 14 as near the Enneakrounos was not 
found, but south of the Areo]cago.s was found a latilding of Roman 
times called Ha/ir/nbm.the as'cmbiing place of the thia.so3 of Iobah:Jivi, 
as is stated in an inscription. The hall was ISxll metres in size, 
divided into three aisles by two row.-r of ctilumns. and had at the east- 
ern end an apse in which several altars and a great number of sculp- 
tures were found. ..In altar with dil.'ny.^ial• reliefs has an inscrijition. 
KOPOTROGOr ARAARTEMIN. Another altar l 'ears the name of Arte- 
mi.'. and a statue of the type of the Artemis of Versailles was found. 
These were found iu a room near the apse, which is believed to be the 
late Roman Artemision. The Bakcheian occutiied the site of the 
ancient jireciuct of Dionysos eV Amra-s. Deep under the floor of 
the hall of the Tohakchoi a precinct about 4(.)x2i) metres in size has 
been found, suiToiuidcd by [tnlygonal walls. In this precinct were 
found many fragments of larce vases with black and red figures, the 
foundation of an altar or table of [mros. and a building with a Dreek 
wine- press. Kear this anc-ient precinct of Dionysos is a second ])re- 
cinct with [lolyuonc.l walls, jirobaidy that of Artemis tv At'/xvais (Sehol. 
C'.dlimach., H. to Artemis, 172). Excavation.< are to be renewed in 
tin- autumn. 

The Pelargison. — In the ’.ApyatoAo-yiK?/, 1.894, ]cp. 2.a-ri2, Jolm 

Al illia’ii.s V> bite write' ol TJie P<hirijikou in the A<jc of I’crikle-s. combat- 
ing the Opinion ex[>reS3ed hy Dbrpfeld {Mitth. Athen., 1889. ji. 65. sq.) 
and othci-A, that the Pelargikon existed a.s a fortitication throughout 
claS'ical times. ln,9eripticiiis and all passages of clas.sical authors 
relating to the question are (li^eu.ssed, and the conclusion is reached 
that the fortification Mats not restored after the Persian occupation of 
A-thelis. 

Statue of t/enia-bearer. — In the Mitth, Athen. (1894, pp. 137-139), -I. 
Ziehen publishes (c-ut) a Statue of a Taenia-bearer in the Ptiraieiuf. The 
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marl)le statue wa.s found near the custom-house at the Peiraieus. 
The head, left leg from above the knee, and rieht foot are gone. A 
youth is rejiroeemeil, carrying in hi^ right hand a bundle of book- 
rolls. in his left a large alabastrou. The youth i.s nude, save that he 
has thrown a.ljout his neck and .shoulders at least fifteen f;eniai. The 
meaning of thi- is unknown. The .statue P of Eonian times. 

Inscp.'.ptions. — 111 the Muth. AthiAi. (.Ih'Jd. ny. llti-112). Th. Preger 
latblishes live inscriptions from Athens. Three are in elegiac verse. 
t)f these, twit are 'eintlchi-.d. the thiri.! from the Ijasis of a [lortrait- 
statue. The fourth inscription is merely the name. etc., of Apollonides; 
son of Menodoros. Xi;paSiMT->]’;. The hfth is a brief dedication hy one 
Lokiunos to Hermes Ejiekoos in atvhai'tic characters. 

Bronze tripod. — -k. Pruckuev [>ubii'hcdt in the MitiJi. Ahc-oi. Afbo. jn 
414. ]il. 14). ao Ad[,_,nV;a 'jr/i>x-nad of the ijeohidriml jjcnod. The ohjeet 
in (luestiou is a lironzc tripod foiui 1 ne.ir tlie Athenian slaughter- 
house southwe-it of the extremity of the Piw’x hill, and aectuireci in 
lb.So hy tlie (.Ireck Arclucological tfocieiy. Each leg h.as herring-hoiie 
ornaineiit. Over the ujcier end of each leg is a rolled duu’ole sii'iral, 
after the tnanner of Ionic volutes. The hoo-.-, supiiortnl hy the legs is 
wrought a Jour, the ['attern hein^ in the main asutces-iuii of S-shaped 
spirals. The tripod .puipportcd an urn of thin hi'i,)nze in diam- 

eter. The ti'i['0.1 itseli is I Mom. Irigli. 

The SiDON Sarcophagi Athenian Works. — Tin Ari hi.irinjl-ii’hi r A/iua/t;', 
1^94. jip. l-g'd in tile JonrhiuA Arc'i. Ind. contains an elal'orate article 
I’y E. inter on fltL Sii,'ropr<fo‘ .s.dc,/ i li iilu^tr.itioii''). Ci. 

A. J. A.. Ill, p. UT sy. ; lot’) S'p ; 43] -o. AUer a very ■•ouitiiimentary 
inti'odiuetion ooni'cvning the iiew mU'cuni in Con-tantiuoplc and the 
aixlucoloaieal activity of Haiinly l!ey. the tomh at Sii!(.)n is ihscrilied 
with its shaft .niil seven ehainhctg eont. titling -■.•vou.tocii s.uv ophagi. 
Tins tomb is older than tlie adjacc.it tomh of T.ibuit. The -arcoph.igi 
are then disirihcil in iletiiil and .ll.'-cu-.-e 1. Tiic cddcw are the I.y- 
cian ' sarcophagus uitil ■' sart opnmtis ut the halra]). both I'clonaiiig 
to the fifth eenturv. r,. i. T'ne " '-i.ycopliagus of the mourning maid- 
ens ” heloug- apjii’oximatcly to the lime of the m.uiPoleum at Hal i- 
karuassos. The superh •• AlexaniL-r r'lircopuagus " is ilisi;U'"e)l iruin 
various point-- of view. Tliese heatuilul sarcojih.agi iM-i'e not ijrigin- 
ally intended for the tomb in which they were found, but were iiiade 
(ill) doulit in Athens') I'or some imiiortant personage', and afterwanls 
hroiight to Snlon. The exact iiiterjiretatioii oi the scenes on tl:0 
Alexander siu'co]ihagiis i.s ditlicult. and tlu- nuc-tion for whom it was 
made remains unanswered. The illusti'.itions are taken from Unt 
Ait'/'opok roi/ah: o Shlon. hv Haiinlv I>ey anil Tin odore lleiuaeli. 
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American School AT Athens. — At a recent meetin". in Xew Haven, 
of the maiiatring committee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Prof, J, R, Wheeler, of Burlington, Vt., was eleited 
secretary of the committee, to succeed the late Hr. T. A'. Ludlow. 
Prof T. D. Goodell. of Yale, was elected Professor of 'the Greek I,an- 
guage and Literature for 1894-95. and Prof B. I, A’heeler, of Cornell, 
to the same office for 189.5-96. iir. Richard Norton was elected 
instructor. Prof F. B. Tarhell. of the University of Chicago, was 
made a member of the committee. The faculty of the school will 
consist of Prof R. B. Richardson, director ; Dr. Charles A'aldstein, 
Professor of Art: Prof Goodell, of Yale, Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guane and Literature : Hr. Richard Norton, instructor on Greek vases. 

DELPHI. — History OF THE Excavations by the French School. — The fol- 
lowing notes, taken almost entirely from H. Homolle's reports, will 
summarize from their very l.ieginniiig all the stages of the French 
Excavations at Delphi, which have met with such wonderfully bril- 
liant success. The notices that have hitherto appeared in the Jol'uxal 
have been so desultory and incomplete a^ to make some .such full 
statement necessary. 

The French Chamber, in proposing a commercial treaty with Greece 
in 18'9(.i-91. included a grant of obti.OpO francs for excavations at Del- 
pjhi. The treaty was accepted and ratified by the Greek Chamljer. 
The next .-tep was to expropriate the entire village, which consisted 
of some thousand lots divided among over three hundred owners. 
This required the construction of a new village on land hich had 
to be expru[)riated. divided into lots, l.aiilt upon and water provided. 
The estimate was concluded in December 1891. 

The French School in.-talled a superintendent in June. 1892: be- 
tweiai July and December it constructeil a Decauville railroad to 
carry away the rublnsh. All jireliminaries having been concluded 
and the iir:?t payments made on ( tetober 7, 5151. Hiimolle .and Gouve 
proceeded to Delphi on that day and work wa.s opened Get. lU. A 
conllict soon arose with the inhabitants, who opposed all work until 
the complete payment of indemnities. The work-yard tvas invaded, 
the workmen disiierscd. a.s they had been before at the time of the 
laying of the railroad, and excavations could be resumed only with 
armed jirotection. 

The discoveries made in the first campaign, during the autumn 
and winter of 1892-94. may he .mmmarized as follows ; 

Earliest discoveries, 1892 - 3 - — Toporimphij. — .1 new section'of the Sacred 
5Vay was uncovered, connected with that discovered by 51. Haussoul- 
lier. It descends in curved line, passing under a house. To the right 
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the basement of the semi-circular monument in breccia and marble, 
where fragments partly covered with imscriptions lay on or in the 
ground. Between it and another ancient basement is a wall of later 
period. 

Architecture . — Beside these basements several architectural pieces 
were found: enough of the semi-circular monuments to reconstruct 
it almost entirely : drums of dork- columns and cut stone of tufa, 
from the temple of Apollon ; marble shafts of doric columns of fine 
execution : and Ionic ca]>ital of the iv centmw; the entablature of an 
Ionic or Corinthian building of about the same period, of fine work ; 
pieces of mouldings, cornices, gutters, a lion-head gargoyle, painted 
architectural terracottas. 

-S’cidjk'O't’.— Fragment of a figure in tlie style of the xoana, apparently 
seated. Archaic female statue, d raj )ed: female face of archaic style. Sev- 
eral fragments of statues or bas-reliefs. A Homan bu.-t. Fragments of a 
bas-relief representing a female tors(i of elegant style. 

Fro'/oc-s Objicti . — A small l.ironze I'racelet. — a small votive bronze hel- 
met. — some Greek. Roman ami By/antine bronze and silver coins, — 
an axe and stone hammer, a terracotta statuette and some fragments 
of [iaiiited vases. — an inscrihe'l amphora handle. 

Epie/raphjj . — About sixty in-eriptions were found : the majority be- 
long to the Alexandrine and Roman periods, a few are anterior to the 
IV century, and a few contemporary with the Roman empire. There 
are; acts of manumissii.m ; dedication^, decrees of the eity of Delphi, 
catalogues: accounts: an oracle: the regulations of a yeVos ; letters 
Ift.im foreign cities, em])erors or Roman magistrates — one of which is 
in latin. 

Among the more interesting texts are: (1) a metrical inscrqition 
relating to the miraculous ])irth of a long-awaited child, who came 
forth after a sacritice to the go<l and in conformity with an oracle. 
The account and circuni>tanccs remind uf the c-ure-.stele.s of Epidauros. 
(2) Decrees in favor of a yopoiiaATpfa troni Kyme. ut Q. Futius Cale- 
niis, of a yopakXr;;, unoji]io.se<l victor, who had out ut gratitude, exe- 
cuted a ikeee of the BdK-xat of Eiiri]iides. Ac. (3) A latin inserijition 
regarding work reipiired in the territory of Delphi in consepuonee of 
inundations. (4) a o-Toix’ihov inscrijdion in tine characters of the fifth 
century containing a scries of decrees of the yd'os. of the -\a/3vd&ai. 
The regulation.s concern tlie .adnii.ssion of cliildren into theyfeos. mar- 
riage, religious obligations, ami funeral ceremonies ot the members. 
Careful jirovision is made for the role ot each magi.strate, the proced- 
ure, the tines ; the oath has here, as in all early and religious legisla- 
tion, a very inpiortant ]ilace. 
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Discoveries in the Spring of 1893. — Tlie excavEctions lasted Iroiii May 1 to 
Xovciniier 16, no work liL-iiii; done in Augu.st and Sejitenilier. The 
surface explored was increai'ed more than ten-fold. The plan i.lrawn 
U]i h}' 61. Tournaire. the architect of the exoavation<. emhraees a space 
of about 16(J by SI ) metres, comprising : (1) tiie entire sloping region 
traversed by the S^acred Way fr,,m the Trea.^ury of ilie Athenians to 
the iioiiit where, alter a long curve, it reaehe.s the 'Unnnit of the Pe- 
lasgic wall, in front of the E facade of the temple of Aj ollon: (2) 
the terrace that sustains tlie teiuide. GJ i the temple itself, which is 
already more than hall cleared. 

Tixoihri/ of the AfJiauonK — This name given hyj.othetically to the 
structure discovered in May was contirmed by direct proof; l.>y Athe- 
nian decrees cut on the walls and containiiia mention of the hijiravjA^ 
rys ~oXco.'5 " trea.sury of the city ( of Athens;.'' and of the oI/cg; ' AO-qvaLd'v : 
fragments of the d.edication of tlie monument cut in a steic contain- 
ing the words A0EXAI . . M.A.PA0 . . [it is known that the structure 
wa.s in connneiui.ration of and erected with the siioils of the battle 
of 6Iarathou]. The structure — the remains of which are .-o numer- 
ous as almost to make a rc-eonstriictien p. -.ssible — rc>ted on a terrace 
acce.ssible on the east siile and was ].>rotc-cted in the rear l..y a retain- 
ing wall liuilt in alternating regular eoursi-s and polygonal masonrv. 
It measures about If Oy b metres, has the form cu’ a temple iii arita. 
OT Ihiric style, and reminds. e.S].eeiaHy in the outline of its caidtals. 
of the teinjde' of Aigina and 01ym]iia. 

The metopes, more or less completely reconstituted, numl'cr at least 
sixteen. The .sOciies identified lielong to the legend of Tlerakles ainl 
lierhaps to that of Theseus — a eombination seen in the " Theseion " at 
Atlieii.s. The lic'i’c' in tlieSe contests i- .struualiiiu sonietinie.^ witli men. 
sisraetinies with animals; he bears at times tic- lion skin and quiver. 
syndioLs ot Herakies. at times a liehnet and buckler, le-s characteri— 
ti - symbols, which niiaht aho belong to The.-eus. The following 
Scenes may be cited; tlic* contest with (ocrvon. eovering two and ]'ier- 
hai;s three metope,-, one representing the triple warrior, a secomi tlie 
oxen, and a third tlie dog Orthros ; contest with a wounded aimumn ; 
with an overthrown centaur: with the lion of A'einea. who is being 
■sulfoeated ; with the fretan or Maratlioiiiau laill ; victory of Herakies 
over a vanished enemy ; his meeting with Atliena. Then came a 
series ot unex] ilained or iucom])lete sccne.s, combats, seritis of ani- 
mals, lVC. 

Iiiicri [if ions if the Trcnsnrij . — One ot the stej'S was inscriticd witli 
the dedication, the walls, lrc>m the o/'thostrUoi to the architraves, were 
covered with inscriptions, Attic in great part, or relating to Athc- 
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nian.s. The arrangement oi’ the f'OUrse~ has been reconstructed by 
tile helji of the iiLserijtinr.s ; the antae have been [uit tuyether from 
bottom Tij top and thus give the exact height of the monument. The 
in.scription.s t.ieL aig to the following categoric.s. (T) Decrees of tlie 
Athenian people, of the Marathonian tetrapulis. DcTjihic decrees in 
favor of Athenian- and a few strangers. (2) Decrees of the Amjihik- 
tyons or of the Delphians in favor of Teos i right of a.sylum). fo) 
Brief of a dispute between the association of the rtyi-Aut of Athens 
and the corporation of Thebes, w’aieh was carried in turn before the 
synod of the Isthmus ami of Xeinea. hefore the Anq.hiktyons. and 
hnally before the Roman magistrates and senate. i[4) Catalogues of 
individuals sent from Athens to Delphi for the celebration of file Py- 
thia (epliebes, jiriests, theori. pytheasts. eh. ; — -very iiiiportant for the 
.'tudy of the attic yhv; and the fea.-ts of Delphi. ( Tnscri}itions in 
honor of individuals, mostly Athenians, who Innl received Deli'hic 
citizenship. ( C.) Musical I'raginent.s. in which the 'poetry is sunuouiited 
hy sigiis of voeai or insirunienhd iii.itation [these will he treated se- 
['crateiy l.ielow]. The sustaining wall in (.aloareou? .-tone, pilacecl he- 
hind the Treasury is it-elf covered wiiii ins.-ription-. — decrees of 
]ii'oxeuy and nianumission. Fin.tlly. t.di while lucrhle eii'pi. whose 
four faee.s bear decrees of jiroxeiiy ami a /cr oi were found on the ter- 
race. Copies of all the insoriiitions have beon maile by iMM. Couve 
and EourgUet. 

Further T)!rrov<rirs!. — T!ie Treasury is surroundeii by three tufa 
structures — 'Ue ab..>ve aial two helow it. Here must have heeu tlie 
Ti’tcuiinj of the Boiofiaiie^. and here, in fact, have been found the deili- 
eatory inscrijiti'Uis of several olienng-: con-ecrated igv Poiotian-;, or 
e.xecuted hy Boiotian artists. Along the sustaining wall, still stand- 
ing, hut with hroken I’eet. was an archai<‘ .'ijollon, over two luetre-^ in 
height, sculptured, as a broken inseripUiou i^n the base informs us, b.y 
a eertaiu . . . |UfOc;, of ,\rgos. It is a monument ui i a].ital impor- 
tance for the history of Peloooniieslan sruljUure. A f-w slejis aiiove 
the tcmole, along the Sacred Way. were two mseriptions oAh.e fourth 
century, eontempi.irary with the Sacred War: one contain- the ac- 
counts of tlie years ; the otlu r the list of payments ni.ide hy 

the Phokidians, in conseiiiience oi lines imposeil iipem them. .-V eoii- 
sideralfe sjiaee void of nionnnieiit-; extend- ootii on the Utt of tlie 
S.tcred ^\'av, between the Treastiry and the I’ertu o ot the Atheih.m-. 
and oil the riglit. o]j]>o.'iie this I’ortii o. The first site, lovered with 
ro( ks. mav be ideiitilied. wilii the s.iiictiiary ol C. and tbe ^lU-' S. 
ivhei'e don’otle-is wa- the stone wheaice tlie t-iliyl prophe-ieb,. and the 
rock, seat of tlie [iriinitive oracle near which Python peridied. The 
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second site, uncovered, of circular form, surrounded by benches, may 
be reyarded as the a.Uug. 

At this point at the end of the Portico of the Athenians and the 
east corner of the Pela'yic wall the road runs juirallel to the walk with 
rapid ascent. At this elbow a straight staircase came in which per- 
haps was continued below, toward the entrance to the sanctuary, 
giving a straight apjiroach. The upper part of the road is bordered, 
on the right side, bv a continuous close line of luonuinents. as Ijeing 
the spot nearest the temi>le and the most prized. Pauj^anias enumer- 
ates here a large number of structure-s, and among the basements there 
doubtless is that of the Treasury of the Corintliians. No inscri]itions 
have Ijeen found to help identification, except one. which apiiears to 
be hi sitv and as it bears theletter.s TA PAXTI it probably bore the 
offering made by the Tarentines after the defeat of the Peucetians. 
(Pans. X, Id, Id.) 

On the oppo.site .side, where the road joins the level of the front es- 
jdauade of the temple, about in front of the temple's axis, is a large 
mass of bluish calcareous stone and marble. Its lower step still l.iears 
an inscription coinmciiiorating the conces.'ion to the Chians of the 
77pojj.avT€ici : the cornice preserves the dedication by them to Apollon. 
This is the /3(uyd? described by Heri^dotos m, Id-l'i as existing at this 
pilace. Mear by is the ba.se that boi’e the trophies of Paulus ffimilius, 
still with its magniiieent Latin dedication, .just above was a monu- 
ment consecrated by Charixeiius. praetor of the Aitolians. of which 
the ai'i.-hitrave and cornice have been found. Near l.y was a column 
of tjuite a new type, imitating the stein of the silphium, which indi- 
cated the Treasury of the Cyn.'iieans ( Paiw. x. Id, 7). .Some frag- 
ments of inscriptions imlicate other monuments uientioiud by Pausa- 
nias, but of uncertain .-^ite. such as the Trea-;ury of Sipimo.^. below 
the offering of the Lijiani. for a victory over the Tyrrhenians — both 
near that of the Athenians ; tlie Lx-v<ito of the Argives. etc. 

Till- Teiiij/h :. — The Pelu'-uic wall, wliose eastern and western angles 
are cleared, supjiorts the terr.ice U[)Ou which the tenqile rests. M. 
liomolle defers the descrijition of the temple until the completion of 
the excavations. He calls attention, however, to an aipiedtict which 
ends f.ir undcrneatli the ha.'-emeiit of the temple and appears to he 
the (ii-aTTvo)/ Tdv vdfj.aTi)% mentioned by Plutari-h, Several hundreil in- 
scri[)tion.. liat'c been tineartlied lujiu dillercut ]*urt.s of the .sanctuary. 
They tall into the following cla.-^ses ; (Ij Decrees of the Anijihiktyons 
or Delphian.^ , I'D Decree=> and letters of foreign cities : (dj Letters of 
kings, inagi.-^trate.s or emjieror-i; (Aj Accounts of the temple; (b) 
Brief of (locuiiients relating to the limit.-< of the .sacred domain: ((ij 
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artists’ signatures ; (7) catalogues. Sculptures have been less abun- 
dant. The sphinx, of which M. Foucart had seen two fragments has 
been substantially eompdeted — its headi being like that ot a colossal 
Ajiollon. It was jdaced on the summit ot the column of the Xax- 
ians, of which the drum and the capital ha^'e been formed. 

INI. Honujlle has been authorized by the French INlinister of Public 
Instruction to commence during this year the preliminary publica- 
tion of the results of the excavations. 


Excavations in the Spring of 1894 . — At the pitting ot the Acadimie des 
Tascriptioiis on May 11. the secretary read M. Homolle’s official report, 
dated April 25. on the excavations carried on at Delphi this spring, of 
which an almost com])lete translation is here given. 

Excavations were again started on March 2i. The program for 
this year was: (1) To^tinish the clearing of the temple of Apollon 
and beuin that ol the region above it containing the tlieatie and the 
famous Lesche of the Knidians decorated with paintings by Polypo- 
tos: (2) To clear all the ground within the sacred enclosure, from 
the Treasurv of the Athenians to the eastern entrance ot the sanctuary, 


and as far as the encircling wall itselt on its cast, south and Vi est 
sides; (3) To excavate the space comprised between the southern en- 
circling wall called HAhnIco and the road, in order to gather up any 
pieces of sculpture or architecture that might have been cast ot ei it. 

In each of these cases the object to lie attained was cleai and defi- 
nite and the choice of the sites justified both bt Pausanias and b\ 
hypotheses based on the rapid fall of the ground. The objects that 
were especially looked for were the metope- and guible.- of the temple 
of Apollon, described by Euri]iides and Pausaniap; the completing 
pieces of the Treasury of the Athenians, all of which ^ must still ex- 
ist; the rest of the metopes, which will make it po.ssible to join all 
the fra'-unents together : the remains of the inscriptions which covered 
this structure, among which maybe the remaining portioms of the 
hvmn to Ajiollon. In the lower jiart of the sanctuary may be found 
the bases of the numerous (x-votos jdaced along the sacred vac jiei- 
haps the tx-aAo. thcmsclves-everylhing in tact, that may have come 


down the slope from above. _ ^ ^ 

The best and most imjiortant discoveries thu.s lar this season have 
been made between the Treasury of the Athenians and the IMenico 
at the very foot of this wall. Above tlie wall, near the southwest cor- 
ner of the sanctuarv. a tritle below and to the west ot the Ircasury 
of the Athenians, there remain the foundations of the Treasury ol 
the Boiotians. This was consecrated in memory ot the battle ot 
Leuktra, was built of greyish blue calcareous ..tone and covered with 
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inscriptirins. 31 any of these have caniie to liuht : (le< rec^ of prexcny 
in favor of imlivi'iu.ils — Tlie'ians for the greater part — thoueh the 
lonyest is a lionii'lary reirulation. 

Epiaraphie dovuineats eontinue to abound, over a hundred having 
been fi iUnd 'inee the ia't eainpaign. Aniong the-^e is a signature of 
the artist Theoproi'C's of Aigina. valualde both as a historic ilocuinent 
and because < ited by Ifuisanias : two |d.ioues of a>'counts e'lfihe 
fourth century : a letter of the Eurnan senate to the inhabitants of 
Delphi, who had heen the victims ot violeneo at the liaiul of certain 
neighbours, a letter which 1= a fine page of i.oiitifal literature: dedi- 
cations. decrees in honor of i>ene'artors of D jiphi. and esjifcially in 
favor of the athletes, musicians and poets wlio had gained pri:'.es in 
the contest.s. dc. 

As the lower -trata of tin- soil ar..- reached, a yellciw or Idack earth 
so compact us to ha\-e the consi'tency and as|.iect of undiisturbcd soil, 
great numbers of fr.-igrrients of terr.icuttas andi brou/es arc fouiuh 
These aiipear under the same comutions ac each of the points under 
excavation, but espc-nally ! ,fue tlic west front ot the tcintde. 

The tcrracijitn iraginsiits — Ibr up to the juesent very few i ven small 
obji rt.s have been I’ound entire — an- dividu-d a.nniug the 3’ykeaa'an, 
geometric, iiruto-corinthian and Corinthian stylc.s. Tlie gi oinetric 
pieces ]irescnt contain elctail.s v.ortliy of study. 31. Perdrizet has 
stui'lied them with care and noted exactly tiie -uperpia-ition of the 
V arious types in the layers of earth. Tire interesting results of his 
observations will be communicated later. 

the b'u'Iung Hi the uiajcuity ot case.s to tile cutegor'c 01 sacred 

uten-ils. sucli a-^ tnpc/di-. ceuddrons. cups, va-cs. rk., aid tl'c exccs-ivi^ 
hiuniiiity of the soil has usually much or:ydi/.eJ and damaged tliem. 
One pief e ha- been 'ouii'l in perfeci nro-ervation and witli fiiu' pat- 
ina: it is a bird with hurmin head in the oriditai .stvle. like tho-e 
fonnd near lake 3'a:i. at Olympi,;. aid 311. Ptoo- : no more eomplete 
auo. fieautiiul sjiecimen ot the type exists, (dtlier pieces of this clas.? 
of bruiizccs are- a similar bird, le-s well preserved; a lion of Assv- 
riantyjie : three gritlin hea- is, .mch a.s decorated tri])ijds; two small 
horses, and anotlicr small animal, a ilog (.>r a wolf ( )n,a of the grif- 
fin- epuals the finest iciuml at ( dympi.a. d’hc‘ luiman figure i- reiiro- 
sented oy .sei'erai statuettes, llie earhe-t is a very iudmitive piece, 
recalling the fiat terracotta '//mc/akP'-: and the- Dipylon tvpe of face: 
aiiotiiei beloug.s to tlie .-erics ot arcliaie* "cVimjHos : ' an Atliciia much 
oxydised, i- a delieato work ot tlm fourth orcicseof the fifth century. 

ihe clearing cvhuh is at present being carried on of tbe liy]iog(‘iiTns 
ot the temple and that soon to be undertaken of the terrace of the 
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teinjik- up tn the very foot of the Pelasirie wall, will ilouhtle.'.s furnish 
many very primitive terracottas ami hronzes. 

It n yet too early to rejiort on the- plan ami ;rrranvcment of the 
uiiper ami subterranean [larts of the temple, fur the clearing is as yet 
not .sulheiently alvanceil. 

The most important liiscoveries of the la-;t few week.s belong to the 
domain of .ceulpture. justifying the ei.niideiiee felt a.gainst ipaiti- a 
general seeptici'tu. Tile diseovery of tiie metoipes of the Trea.sury 
of the Athenians wa- an arcli.e-ological event. These exquisite works 
of til e Attic .school, exactly dated as they are I'c. .ts;i i n. (■,], fill a va- 
cancy in the history of (h-eek art Their intrin-ic value, the compar- 
isons they 'Uggest. the conclusion.s they justify, make of tlieiii a ivork 
of the I'rst rank. They eom]iose a group wiiieh .’or vigor and grace 
of execution, forhuth artistie anil scientific import, inee. i- coi.iparahle 
to the groups of Olyiiipia and the Athenian Akropdis. 

This discovery is now sujipl- ni. nted hy iliat of ihe i aryatiflae and 
of a frieze whi'-h appears to he tli.a of the t. tuple of Apc'llon it.seh’. 
TliO'C new sculptures are in-tween twenty and thirty year- olh r than 
tiioso of the Treasury : tliey iiroceed from Attic work-hops and they 
leiigtlieii thi.s most interesting aivhcie perio-l wiio.se history n, now 
Iteing ret on-tructed in giv.it part fcir the lii-t time. For it is tlic 
period when archaism v.v..s throwing Oil' it,- last boiids. and when the 
artists, ma.stcrs of tlie teolmiiiUe oi' their an, were -c-eking for that 
ideal of i.ieuuty attained by Fhei'li.is. 

Ardi'iic C ' . — 'rhr'-e Week- ago then- w.w found -it the loot 

of the Hellenic wall a feiualt- head ahoiit half a im-tre in hcigiit. It 
was an arduiic woi-k, hut cliariiiingly grai-olul.m ! oi' yomlPul lic.uity. 
The hair wa.s in long crimped and undulating b.mdis i rc-wii' d ,nid 
intersected hy douhle hue- (.>f ad '.listed i urls. thin e.inn- diadem 
with metallic ornaments, ahove which was a scat of tiara or polo- 
resting on an elegant I’l'own of ogees. ( ib,--! rvnig the i-ema'dis oi the 
jiulos I discovered the trace.s of feet, anil roneludn-! that it rniisT have 
heeii decorated with a eircular fric/.e of figures. I tlmn ri-mcinbi-n il 
a small eoloiiiiette witli .stiili'a deeomtioii found l.i.-t year mtiie ruins 
OI a liouse (see Midler in tlie Dtahnul r \ : it wa- iound to n: exactly 
on the newly discovered head which was tiiu- Iiroveil to liclongtothe 
statue of a earyatid. (In tlie sumo day a sei oml heavl oi cptial ilimcii- 
sions was found, still lia.viug its ]>olo- intact. Ihough or a -oiiiewliat 
more severe and dry style, it is eviilently a work oi the -aine time 
and for the same pur|io-eas the fu'-t. and belonging to the-a.me mon- 
ument. Conipareil To tlte statues of the .Vkropedis they will he seen 
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to be anioiis: the most highly finished, serene and perfect, with a.<niile 
that ha^ something grave and melancholy. 

This led to a further discovery. ’When I went to Delphi in 1891 to 
settle on the limits of the excavations, 1 had seen in a garden, on 
tile veiy ^ite where these two heads were now discovered, the lujdy of 
a colossal female statue of the type of the Akro]>olis figures. The 
.'tyle and the arrangement of the hair corresponded exactly to thO'C 
of the first heath which was found to belong to it. As several frag- 
ments had already been adjusted to this torso in the museum, the 
statue was almost complete. Here then, at the close of the sixth cen- 
tury. i? a caryatid executed by Attic artists, a first attempt, a proto- 
type of the Koi'nl of the porch of the Erechtheion. To what build- 
ing did they belong? Certainly to a large edifice of the sixth century, 
but whether or no to the temjile tif Apollon itself will be left to the 
exeavation.s to decide. It should merely be noted in the meantime 
that the subjects figured on the polos of tlie two figures, — a Bacchic 
scene and an Apolline scene. — correspond to the two aspects of the 
Deljjhie cult, and to the two conii> 0 'itions that decorated the gables 
of the temple. 

Ari.Jiiii'c Friezi .. — In the same manner as Deljlii gives us 

the model of the Caryatidae of the Ereclitheion, she seems to furnish 
also a first sketch of the Parthenon frieze. There had long existed in 
the museum an archaic bas-relief which although already [Jitblished, 
.seems n(.it to have been apju'eciated at its true value. It represents a 
quadriga advancing to the right towar<l an altar. Fifti'en days ago 
was fi'jund a fragnient of a relief of the same size and style, represent- 
ing a rape— a man carrying away a woman in hi.s arms and in the 
act of entering his cliariot. The inference immediately suggested by 
this di-^i'overy tvas that both j)ieces belonged to one group — and this 
a frieze. This idea was justified on the .same day liy the discovery of 
another fragijieirt on which a horseman is rcjireseuted mounting, 
while he holds a >econd horse. This .slab is shown to have been pre- 
ceded and followed by others on account of the (iiaorces of both right 
and left .-.labs still remaining. 

Ol this frieze, on whicli a jiroces-ion ot chariots and horsemen was 
reprcscnti'd, Pausanias savri not a word, any more than of the sculp- 
tures ot the Treasury of tlie Athenians. It is about .Go m. high and 
might well .suit this tcm|ile. which is a little smaller than the Par- 
thenon. If. now, it is really the temple of the Delphian Ajiollon 
wliich is represented, witli a certain fantastic liberty, on a new Attic 
bas-relief in Pome, it wouhl be demonstrated that this is the temple 
frieze. This is, however, as yet but a hyjiothesis. 
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Since these discoveries other .slahs of the frieze have been found, 
almost day b}' day. (Jne, of which a photograph i.s sent, represents a 
group ot three seated gaiddc^ses, one of whom is Athena : they are 
conversing and apjiear to show to each other with curiosity some 
spectacle in which they are taking a lively interest. This is a piece 
of careful (.w/'/Ytj execution, and graceful design, and the naive 
gesture by which the last of the three goddesses attracts the attention 
of her neighl )or by touching her under the chin has something es- 
pecially charming. Few archaic sculptures are as sympathetic. 

If the frieze lielongs to the temple, it might be attributed to the 
school of Kalainis : but it involves difficult questions, requiring long 
study. One fact appears to be certain ; it is that this conqiosition is 
the same as that of the Parthenon frieze : jirocession of chariots, [tro- 
ces.sion of horsemen, assenihlage of gods. In the existence of these 
two prototypes of Athens at Delphi — caryatidae and frieze — we have a 
new example of the [)ermanence of traditions and types wliich is one 
of the strong characteristics of Greek art. 

A further series of photographs, to he lorwarded sliurtly, will exhibit 
the six reliefs of the frieze that have been found at the close of last 
week and in the course of the [uesent. and will also exhibit a gable 
composed of eight figures of divinities and two horses, representing 
the Contest for the Tripod. We already have about twelve metres 
of the frieze, inditling tw<i corner pieces. 

Philip of Macedon at Delphi . — One of the iiiscrijitions containing ac- 
counts is especially interesting. The fumls were administered by an 
international council of magistrates called yaoTrmoi. AVhen conqilete 
the council had -’IG members; three members aUernating every mouth 
exercised the presidency with the title of TTpoardrai or Irr'.iJDjvioi. The 
irregularities of meetings and in the number of magistrates shows this 
inscription to Itelong to troubled times, and, in fact, a war is mentioned 
in it. This mtist be the Sacred war. for the following rea.-nns ; (1) 
The Phokidians are at first mentioned among the peoides whose 
yauTToioi sit Oil tile council ; then, they disaiipear in the very year that 
[leace is signed ; (’2) The Maceduiiiaiis appear on the council in this 
very year and one of their yao—nuu is named I’liilij). uiiduulitodly 
the Alaeedonian king, for the re-t are called, without name o" -upd 
It follows that the inserijitimi date< I'roui 340 n, c. when the 
treaty was concluded by wbidi the Maeedonia.ns were substituted for 
the Phokidians on the Cuuneil of Amjihiktyons, and when Philij) 
must have visiteil l)d]ihi. 

Peenii of AriAonoos . — On a stele found in the Treasury of the Athen- 
ians is inscribed, in characters of one of the three eenturies r>. c.. a 
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p:ean to the Pvthian Apollon, preceOeil hy an honorary decrre in 
I'avor of the poot. It fonns the subject of a short paper hy Henri 
'Weil in the Bull, dc corr. ]i'U,'u.. iSh-'!. jip. oiil-ii'i. 

The pioaii consists of twelve similar couplets, eiiiliny alternately in 
the thtmilllas Ore Itaiaj' autd oi ct llacu , The .'ellse is eolll}ilete at the 
close of each pair ot coujilets. as follows; I. The son (tf ZeU' and Let(;i 
occupies the sanctuai'y of Delphi hy the will of the imuiortal-. II. 
cilice he inha'oits the sacre.i urotto pure and ln.ly or.a u.s and cho rees 
proceed from the .suhterrancaji places until tiieu ever terror-giving. 
III. Piirihed in Tempe .'from the slauahter of the serpent Pythonj, 
'oroueht hac'u 'oy Paliu'. in harmony with Gaia and Themis ,'its pre- 
vious o( eupant'j, the p_id takes tinal ].oss(.ssiun of the teiilple. IV. 
Apollon's eratitudeto Pallas : Leaives her the pLi.-e of honor. V. Other 
emd.s. Posei'lon, tuenymph.s. Dioiiy-cis. Arteuiw, catia.a’ about ApolL.m. 

May the pod receive our scaips aial protect Us. 

The metre i-^ the < dycojiimi stropiie as I'ouud in -Vnakrcoii and 
Gatullus. The }ioet'.s name is Aristoaoo.s. .son of Xiliu-thenes, of 
Corimii. The i'ollowinp is the entire te.x.t. 

S€X<ijiA kdo.Kay 'A/r-rroi € 7 rclj 
rol-i vpv'.'V^ re's e~[efy 7 €;'']. 

CBT iji KfH t/cyojhM? 

£G€/'»yS'Ttar. TTOOaOi T€lO}'. 

T 7 />oO(Ki.»r. <^r{'\. 4 "i rrf:\cy.'/c €■’ — 
if'P"']?. c.r€\Ci.OiV —‘ii'Tuy Kal irriTL — 

[/.-/aji' K(i‘'(j7r€o o{'y'>vro? 

Aa//o'^a/>€ 09 . l3‘'vKvj-iyTiov 
raj 

' «'f 9 KoptiOi >9 
^ ATroXXoji'i rtn* iixiuiv. 


1 . 

llL'6'iaV UjXJKTiTOV 
I '/tfO]' AeXih.O rfXffiL Trerfxiv 

(Id O^CTTTUjfXdl TLV € 

Ojxiy, I’jU llaiai', 

’"AttoAXoI', Koa;r T€ Kopdi 

AaTo(.9 (je/j-vuv ayaXp.a Kai 

Zt/vo9 v\I/urT<JU., fxaKapiDV 
j'SovXals, (X (.€ flafdr. 


n. 

El 0 (ITTO TfX7r(tO(Oy Oeo- 

K'T/yro)I', y.' DlOftrOMAH' O'-Kpiai’ 

fTC'JOV, fUfVTOCrA’dV i~Oi- 

\i et9, L/y. e Jlaitxv, 

709 it aorroD 
/i.eXXni'TW enrefSt'j 

\jj;y'r/ao.'9 iicj^^Juyyov re Xi’pag 
to u ITfitai'. 
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III. 

Ayi'icr^ets eri Xe/^—eTii' 
fiovXaZi /i]vn^ v—cifjuyjv, 
errci IIa,\/\as imfitlt IIl'- 

6ojO' e I. <w/ ...V€ ITata*'. 

— ct(ras ruiui' Tfio!j>-iv 

Qe/iiv t(c') eL-XaKixiJ.ijy Oeay 
<ai>6i' ei’A^/Sarois co/jus 

5 Tc Ila'.a:'. 


Aoipoirrat oe tr(£) dOdyaroL. 
Iloo'et^.oi' ayiTu? OaTrertot?. 

Xl'p.<iat ^(DpVKLUKTLV av- 

Tptti^, i7]L€ Tlfliai'. 

rpi€-ecnv ©ai ais Bpop.tos. 
crejuru <'(e) Apre/xts ev—oyoLi 

Kvydiy i/jL (pvKaKaZ'; e^afs) 
TOTToi'?. w le llata;'. 


IV. 

Oftfi’ Tptroya'T/ —pro ui- 
ai' cpi puvTct'ais a[y_i ors 
irtlim' uddvilru^i a/K.i- 
[,6]rus, up'e Iluiai'. 

\opiy TraXui.av ^^apirijjy 

tQoi'j Turf e) (Li'jLoi-i 
fii’ppa<t>5 vCi'crTai {(pt— ets 
riyjli ( IS, o I’e llaiai'. 


VI. 

A/v.Vo) TTapl'acTfTov yvaXojI’ 
evOf/OcroLcri KacrraXias 
lu (r pots iTor 6e/,'.as ISulSpv- 
tipe Ilaiur, 

\ap6ts rpt! ois 'ijjJ.treiiCL'i. 
tlXjiltV i'Z UUUOV O/OOLS 

ucl Kai (Tu}i(",y icjxiTrois 
dll-M, dj 'U llatur. 


Iiuci'i'j/tid'iii i.f ih. I’iiliiij'iiiiiJ Tl't/.V.— 5IM. (.'I'UN'o mill I-Snui’oiiL't liavi,' 
pulilished in tlie B’'lhtui (/<■ i.oroi. /'■''/ -i. pp. 343— KXti. the in- 

hiniptii ins di.tcovoreil hy 51. Ilaut^nullior in 'in tho pi ilyai.iiK'.l wall. 
A few of them hah >in(e tliat time Iweii puIihAhed. latt tiie areat major- 
ity hai.l still reniaini'il tineiliti-i.l. I'lioy v.-ere all in the pulyaoual wall 
liehind the portico of the Athenians, and were all acts of inaiiumi— 
.sion of the Usual tyiie. In Mo. there !.< a stran.e i-lati-e width 
allow.s a slave after heiny Ireed to smother any ehild that inay have 
leen horn to her whilt- a slave in her ma-ter's heUre. There are 
inscriptions ami tin y are ]-rinted in cursive, ami the collection is p>o- 
vided with good indexes of prt.per n.imes. 

Hymns TO Apollon. — I dle fraainenta.ry inscrihcil hymns to Apollon 
found at the Treasury of the Atheiiia.iis Lave create.! more exeitement 
throughout the cultuivil and musical world than any of the artis- 
tic treasures fouud, 1i(.'Lanse here for the hist time wa.~ there given us 
a long piece o(' mtisic hy wliicli we could form some judgment of the 
musical genius of the (d-eeks. The poems in themselves arc interest- 
ing but the musical notation placed over each syllahle is fa.r more im- 
])ortant. In these s]ieeimens there are two -ystems of notation, 
dividing them into two series: a Second method of division is fur- 
nished hy the metre, which i.s sometimes Glyeoiiian. sonictinies P;eo- 
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nian. The subject is always the same; these are hymns composeil 
for the Delphic feasts, and are all in honor of A;>ollon. They might 
be called pteans. There are four large pieces and a number of small 
fragments. 

In the Bulktin de correip. hellea. il.SOo, pji. olil-.S;! and pp. 564-610), 
M. Henri Weil studie.s the text and M. Theodore Reinaeh the niu-^ic 
of these hymns. M. Eeinach says: ■' Our knowledge of this (/.<?. 
Clreek) music rested until now on the hyma.■^ attribute* 1 to Dionysios 
and Mesomedes, mediocre compositions of tlu* time of the Antonines, 
pioorly transmitted. To these documents, long known, the ’jaheo- 
graphic and epiigraphic discoveries of our century ha*! added but lit- 
tle ; namely, the instrumental exercises of the anonymous of Beller- 
mann. the ^hort musical inscription of Tralles and the insignilicant 
fragment of a chorus in the Orestes of Euripides, published by M. 
Wessely. The discovery of Delplii has puite another importance. 
Without counting a dozen fragments, more or le.ss long, it gives us 
finally a great song of the III or li century a. c.. which Iroin its 
length, its poetic and musical value and the authenticity of its text 
will henceforth take the first jjlace among the remains of the music 
of the Clreeks.’’ This song consists in its present state, of two large 
slabs marked A and B, of which A is badly mutilated. The end of 
the hymn must have l*een given on a third slab which has disap- 
peared. 

In fragment A, after ju-aising the son of Zeus who reveals his divine 
Word to all mortals, the poet relates how the young god conquered the 
prophetic tripod by piercing with his anx-ws the dragon, and he com- 
pares to the legendary monster the impious and sacrilegious Clatils 
whom fvpollon had rejiulsed from hi-s .sanctuary. The Muses are in- 
vite*! to leave Helikou to slug of their brother, the golden haired god, 
who inhabit.s Parnassus and goes with the women of Delphi to the 
Kasialian fountain. The hymn was apparently written to be sung, 
with aecumpaniment of flute and cithara, in a iirocession toward the 
Kastuiian fountain. The hymn must have been composed not long 
after B. c., when the (lauls attempted to plunder Delphi. The 
]*oet, whose name is broken off, is ealled an Athenian, and the close 
of the hymn speaks of tlie pilgrims sent from Attika. Perhaps it 
was a thank-hymn from Athens after tlic esca{)e from the Gallic inva- 
sion. 

The signs em]i]oyed for the musical nutation are the letters of the 
Ionian alphabet, straight or reversed. The note was written above the 
eoiTes[ioniling .syllaWe of the text, hut irregularly. A reqjeated sound 
was not re- inscribed. Of the fourteen signs employed twelve occur 
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in Alypius’ diagram of the chromatic Phygian trope or tone, which is 
therefore, the tone irsed fur the hymn, the other two having the same 
value in all tones. The diatonic part of the hymn i.-< written in a 
mode whose ty})ical .scale is the octave of the r>oric mode, the national 
Greek harmony par excellence. According to modern musical cus- 
tom this scale is really that of ut minor. What difierence there is 
between the Dorian scale that starts with Sol. and the hyjto-Dorian 
which starts with ut. on the one hand, and our minor scale, on the 
other, is carefully explaineil by M. Reinach, who is probably the l.'cst 
modern authority on Greek music. 

The hymn is an interesting examide of the mixture of style-: that 
characterizes the pO--^t-clas.sical period, [lassing backward- and forwards 
between diatonic and chromatic pa.ssages. 

It is only necessary to add. in connection with a second group of 
fragments, that in them a ditierent system of notation witli archaic 
letters is useil which had been hitherto .sup]>osed to be used exdu- 
.sively for instrumental music. Jt appears that for unite a while both 
were used as vocal signs, and only at a late period was one of the 
systems used exclusively fur instrumental mu-ic. 

The Delphic li vnm to Apollon was sung thrice at Athens in the first 
two weeks of April in the public concerts of the Society of Lovers of 
Mu^ie. l.iv the same i[uartet whi'di had alrea'ly dven it on March 
29th before the royal family and a crowded audience at the Freneli 
Arclneological Sehool. The Paniassus Society is preparing anutlicr 
concert, at which the pieces of ancient iiiusie a-eribed to Dionysius 
and iMesomedes shall t.)e sung by a chorus, accuinjianied I'y an ovclies- 
tra. The hymn has also 1 iceii rendered in Paris with great success 
and on a thoroughly scientific basis, under the -Ujiervi-lon of iM. 
Theodore Peinaeh, witli the assistance of the best musical talent ui 
Paris and the aid of M. Ambroise Tiiouias. It is uLu aliout to lie }ier- 
formed in London. 

EPIDAUROS. — Stadion. — At Epidauros the stadion is now lieing ex- 
cavated, and the first tremhiiigs have brought to light several rows of 
marl lie seats in perfect preservation, and resembling those ut the cele- 
brated theatre in the same place. It would seem that beUk ath the 
enormous mass of su]ierincumbent earth and rulibish, the accumula- 
tion of inanv centuries, a con.-idcrablo porta.m ot the original structure 
has been preserved, and there are great holies ol discovering the 
aphcbis, the tenao. and the sttbf that marked the starting-]ioint. as also 
the liicfa and the direction followed lyv the racers. — Athen.. IMay 19 . 

Eras in inscriptions. — In a recent study ot the ilated iiiserijitions of 
Epidauros, puhlished Ly Kavvadias, M. Homolle diseusses the ques- 
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tioii of the diver'ity ol era.-^ eiU|iluye(l in tlnm. Ivavvaelias niaiutains 
that several era' Teere useu in the iinjierial ]>eriiMl at E(aJauros: the 
erti tif Ha«]rian. an unknown era, ami loea.l era<. Hut in .M. Hoinulle's 
0 ]einiun there is hut one era, that of Hai Irian, anil the inscrip- 
tion^ run from to oo") a. ic, in'te.ul of covering cuily some thirty 
vears. — BnV. I’orr. htlhn., l.A'.io, p. U'i'i. 

ERETRiA. — Discovery of Temple of Dionysos and other Structures. — Ih'of, 
Ilichardsoii. ilirector of the American School at Athens, writes to the 
X. Y ht'h ye iiih-iii. of .lune 14, a letter ilateil, Eretria, M.iy ’it*, frotn which 
We take the following extracts : 

Last winter in a .ehort vieit to Eretria I hail made a memoranduni 
of tire things to he done if I were able to begin work there in the sprintt, 
and the lif't on the list w.is to die some tri/nchc' in the rear of the 
tlieater which was excavated by us three years UeO. it had -seemed 
to me ever .since I w,ts liere at that time (.in o[iinion sliared hy 
othersj that there would be likely to be a tenijde of Lhonysos .some- 
where near tlie the.iter. In some excavations, as at < dympia and 
Pelplii. i'ansanias has been annr-aluablo aiiide : but as neither he nor 
any other writer has told us anytlhin.' of the topomoqihy of Eretiia, 
c.'ilculatioii was iiere reduced to more or less prudent gue'sing. In 
this ease oui uuess -was riaht. We did not lose an liour'.s time when 
we got our ii’cn together and l.iegan Work. 

In the Li'iur-e of our dr.-t forenoon we struck a hroad platform of a 
hiiilding only about sixty feet from the theater. In the course of the 
day we asceitaine'l that this was forty feet hroad. The next day we 
d'.'coviredi its imutli. nhii-h wa- about seventy I'cet. This platform 
was very near the surface, un'l \va,- very acces'ihle. When the whole 
Ifatloi'm was '\M. ot I'lli. it c.xliilnted its three ma-sive layers, making a 
total of four and one-half feet of depth. Proha' ily few will fie .lisposed 
TO ili'puti- the iiaiiie v.hicli W'. pi'ovi'ionallv uive the huildinn. viz.^ 
the Teiiiple ol Lionyso'. lhat is wha.t wc lookeil feu’, and wo S coin 
to have fouui i it. Lnfortunately we found im inserijitioii lhat would 
rnakethi' -urc. All the architectural members of the temple, .such as 
columns and cntabhiture and one or moie layer-oftlic platform, have 
di-aiipcarci.l. The temples of antiouity were always the nuarries of 
laier aeiieratiori'. and this temple prolaibli' lav Iona on the surface 
inviting to plum ter. 

Dui'ina our .'ei’ond week we have cleared the ground to the oast of 
the temple, laying bare what seems to be a great altar. This lies in 
the rear of the stage building. Then digging from tlie north side of 
the temple we have di-covered a .'toa of consiilerable extent leading 
out ut the we-t parodos of the theater. Perliaps our most valualde 
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discoveries fivDiu a scieiitifie point of vie^- are beintr made in this Tvest 
jiarodos. whit-h had hitherto been neglected. Of this it is too early to 
speak. 

Simultaneously with the work on and around the temple we have 
excavated a ]>art of a street not tar away where the foundation walk 
protruded freuii the around. dVe have also uncovered several water 
Conduits and an interesting series of four large stone tubs, from one to 
the other of which water used to run. These are numbered T. A. r. a., 
and we have chri'teiied it " the city laundry." 

A well-known shaft was found adjacent to the .south wall of the tem- 
ple. This was cleared very slowly. After going down ten feet it o[iened 
into a lateral passage which was explored to a great distance. The 
fact that there are carefully cut holes for foet in two of its sides indi- 
cate that people went down into it. 

We have aho made the lirst seriom excavations yet undertaken with 
a view to locating the temple of Artemis Amarysia, the must famous 
tem])le of the llretrians. a mile outsiile their <'ity wall. We failed, 
hnding only walls of a later time. We have siinplitled the problem 
for our sucoes-ors by eliiviinating one of tlu' possibilities. No inte 
need dig again at the foot of Kotrimi. 

Another interesting work lias hecn tlie ojiening of a large tumulus 
like that on the [d,iin of Marathon, containing the h<iiies of the Athe- 
nians who fell in the battle. .Vfter cutting three roads into it, and 
going down in the center to a deptii of twenty-iivc fci-t. carrying riut the 
earth with wheelbarrow.-^, we were lorceii to the inelum -holy conclusion 
that somebody h.td been there before us. .Vs tlu- mound L.>okcd [irac- 
ticallv intact from the outside, and as not even the ohlcst inhabitants 
know anything of these [irevious e.xcavatious, our pi-odcee-sdr.^ may 
have done their work many years ago, and coven-il its traces (juite 
elle'/tually. VV'e iinil to our sur[iri~e that tlu- eeiitral core of tlie uiouiul 
is a stone tower twenty feet high aii-l tliteen feet .square. Our [Uivle- 
cc-ssors had broken away over hall ut this on the soutiu-rn ^lde, until 
thev came to the hottom, where they appear to have found the tomb 
wliich thev sought. They must luivc worked iroiu the top with crow- 
bars and baskets. 

In the Course of our work about the temple we have touud some 
ohiects of minor ira]iurtauce. among which a ju’ctty statuette head of 
Aphrodite in niarhii- hold.'- the first ]ilace. 

1 luav add, in clo.sing. that one result oi our work is that we prolui- 
bly now know where to dig with goml result' lor more knowledge of 
Eretria. 
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KALAURIA. — The Swedish archreologist. M. Wide, has applied to the 
Greek Government for jiermissioii toexi/avate the Temple of Poseidon 
at Kalauria. — jicnd.. May 2H. 

LAKE KOPaTS and ISLAND OF GHA (Boiotia). — Myken/ean remains. — A 
supplementary note to Ferret's first volume on Greece, published a 
few months since, gives the following information : 

M. de Rid'ler. a member of the French School at Athens, carried 
on in .June. 1S93. some excavations in the island of Gha. which will 
be fully reported in the Eidhtin dc corri.iji>riudnnce IteUi'nique. The ex- 
cavations have brought to light a larste building situated in the north- 
ern part of tlie island, composed of two wiitgs that are jnineil at right 
angles. The first building runs from east to west, bending slightly 
southward : it is Hush with the wall eif the island. At that point this 
wall is two metres thick : but elsewhere it reaches a thickness of 5.^° 
met. The second Arueture forms an elbow to the east of the first and 
extends southward. The length of each wing is about Cfi met. and 
the width 10 met. Both end. one at the west and the other at the 
south, in two large towers placed at a lower level. In the interior the 
arrangement in long corriilor?, vestibule.-! and chvellinu-rooms. recalls 
that of the palace of Tiryns. The silB are forjutsl of similar large 
moulded slals. The bronze hinges are also analogous. The tiooring 
is made of the same kind <u' coating of lime ; and the walh rise to the 
same height. Finally, there are evident traces of fire. Great cause- 
ways join this palace- to the doorway opened up in the south w:dl of 
the island. Numerous fragments of rude pottery cc.mcur in proving 
the island to have had a permanent ]»upulation." 

The enormous constructions around the lake lichmg to the earliest 
jieriod of Greek history. More than a tlnHisaiid years n. i . great 
ettorts wereniade to dyke the unhealthy lake and make its surround- 
ings habitable. Ancient writers inform Us that at a very earlv date 
Ivopa'is was Citnfined and the land cultivjitcd by the Minyans, an agri- 
cultural people that came Jrom The-s-alv to culonizf- (Jrchomeiios. 
Both M. Kampanis m the iLilL Cn'r. hclii'n., and Prof. Curtins in a 
paper before tlie Berlin Academy, have called attention to the ruins. 

We cannot give space to an analysi.s of the two interesting papers 
by M. Kamiganis in the Bulhlla on the hydraulic works on Lake 
Kopais, in wliich he not only gives a practical study of existing 
works, but gives an historical .sketch of their dilferent iJiases, distin- 
gui'hing the lii.'-toric from the i)rehi.A.oric works. 

M e read in the Bull. con', helhn., 1893, pc K.31 : " M. de Ridder. with 
the autlu ii'ization ot the Lnglish company ot Lake Ropais, has explored 
the akropolis. which is one of the large.st and best pireserved known. 
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more extcn'ive those <it Mykoiiai ami Tiryiis. He lia> exca- 

vateil in the ruins of Uiunuments ’.vithiii the walk, discovering oon- 
struetions that re'iiuhle a jialaee and a lung liuihliug in the form of a 
liortieo. He has drawn up idans. which will l:e pullished together 
withtlio.se of the eiul. isina wall, hiim^ since prepared hy M. Lallier, 
director of the work of the lake, .'•uiiie fraaments of painted stucco 
and of olykem an pottery have hen found on the site. 

Dr. Xoack. of I’ue German In.-stitute. ako inve-ticateil in 1S93 the 
region of the Kojan.s. ■■■. •dung everywhere in the interior ani! around 
the horders of the lake foi remains of eitie' '.v fortitications. He has 
testeil 'oy liis own ohservations. and admit' in then- eeiieral aspect and 
in most of their details the rc.sults of IM. K.'.m; .nd'‘ stu.iy of tlie 
hydraulic vrorks of Kuj.iais. He fuitrel au/und the lake a numoer of 
cities or fortresses whicli seemed to him to have for their main ohject 
the defense of the eaiitils. ilykes and exits which euaranteed safety 
ami walth to tlie Kopais plain. He h.i.' drawn up the plans of .,11 
the wall circuits, inclusling that of (.dia. Accor.lin.i to Lira, this very 
important city hope anciently tlie name .l/'/e'. and was a Miny.in city 

KYZIKOS. — The works of Anto.ma Tryphsins. — .Teverai ipapers have 
recently had as their suhject the iii'Criptiou Cicuiiiciaoratina the works 
undertaken hy Antonia Tryphaina at KyzikO'. .-Vntonia Tryphaina. 
married to Cotys, King of Tlirace. and eousin of the Emperor C.ili- 
gula. came of an illu.strious family of Asi.i Hinor that had long been 
devoted to the lioman cause, and which had receiveii in recoinpieiise 
the Kingdoms iir't of Pontus and the Po'plionw. and .ifterwards of 
Thrace. Pontus and Minor sVrmonia. The position of Kyzikos at the 
head of the three route.s j>eiietratiiiu into Asia Minor, ma'le it worth 
while for Antonia Tryphaina to put forth great eiforts to Romanize it. 
This she did hy making tliis city her residence and undertaking th.cre 
a great series of juihlie works to develop its commercial importance. 
The inscrijition in (picstioii. first piihlished in is’dl in the Mtttluil. 
Athca., was repul ilishwl in 181*3 with a commentary hy Andre .Touhin. 
in the iicrt'e df-s EludiS Gricnu-^ 11.890. p. 8. Sipk where there also 
afterwards a]i]ieared .snp]i]fmentary notes hy .Touhin (1894, p. dti) and 
Theodore Reinach (1^94. p». -38). According to it: (,1) Tryphaina 
consecrates to the emperor (evidently Caligula) the reparation of the 
city ; and (T) .she re-opiens the .strait which had previously been closed 
for fear of war. Tlie date is 37—11 a. d. TL Teaihin concludes that 
the narrow strait that anciently eiivided the mainland ol Asia from 
the rocky island on which Kyzikos was huilt. was tilled uj.i with rocks 
at the time of the wars in Thrace between a. d. '21 and 2ti. The filling 
U]) of the strait closed the port and ne'cessitated the dividing ol an 
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attacking tlee:, a^ KvEiko? was built on two ports, se^jarated Ity tbe 
strait. 

It is [irol'sdde that tlio .strait remained closed for aliour a dozen 
vears. aii'l crimnieri-c- sufiiTed! in con'i'nueni-e. until the works carried 
on by Tryjihaiua. In charge of them vc.'.s the engineer Bacchios, of 
whom ail iii'ciiption l;,is been foun.l at Xyzikos, ami purchased, a.s 
well as tluit of Trypliaina. by the Museum of Con.'taiitinopde. It 
read.s ; 

ItuKo^ms A/iTcyeaji'e9 tov Itu/vyiur’ 

7ei'(ipi.ev'.s (ttI t?}s opi'yiis tiuv 
dipd'toi' /cut rijs XifjLvrjS text rj/!- 
Oiu/zvyo/r /cut T?ji c—r/t /co.Vjpxas 
rojjix TTfi'jKiip.ii'wv ytup [djroj;' /cut 

i— OAVtjOfl^ KUt (7T6d)Ul'Co(7£t9 1770 rfli 

Ilov.V r}s Kal Tov 0/;/xof, 

Ilucreioilyt a,vi(liiKC,\ 

It is a de.lication to Poseidon, contemporary with the decree in 
honor cif Tryjihair.a. near which it wa^ ti.iuu'l. and it mentions more 
in d.etail the work.' allude-d tci in the decree. He cleared (opv\7i) the 
ports, the mavah and tlie canals of s.tnd and built, or rather relaiilt, 
two protecting mules, one in front of each port. The two ports 
(AiueVe;) — one on the east and the other (in the west of the sainiv 
isthmus — were joined., l;y a can.rl (^I’peiTraa- and Siaipeyair} on two 
laMnehes. which niei. toward the centre, in a rectangular marsh 
(Xlij.i ,]). 'ituatcd. south of the city. 

M, Pieinachis aniele. entitled '' 7’c on Pn-S'/id/b,'' satisfactorily 
solves the pucstiou whetimr Xyzikos was an island, or a poninsuTa. 
An .ient authors contradict one another. P.seudo-Skvlax. Pompnnius 
Mil:., .''tejlicn of J ivz.intiuin make it a [leiiiu'ula. d['i illoniu.s llho- 
uiii'. Strabo. Pliny. Frontinus call it an islun.l. Hdius Ari.'tides calls 
it iintii. llie 'Mxlia to ^Vpullunius state that it was at fir.'t an i.sland 
and became aitenvards. artincially. a [leninsuki. Among modern 
Vi'i'iti-i's, dbnmei't is alniie of tbe ojiinicm tliat Kyzikos was origiiiallv 
u peninsula. The term oiAipvS in the inscription, of Bacchios clears up 
till' diiliiculty. for it can only mean a canal due hy the haml of man. 
Originally, therefore, Kyzikos was a peninsula, and thus it was at the 
time of Pseud.., -Skylax. in the middle of the fourth eentury. rihortly 
afti r the inhabhants j/ierced the Isthmus, and at the same time, in 
order to ret.iin eoimnuaieation with the mainland, they built two 
bridge' ucro'S the two branches of the canal. The language of Stralio 
show' that Tho'C works were still intact. Then came, under Tiherius, 
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the filliiii in of the canal, which wa.-;. after a while. ren|iened by Anto- 
nia Tryphaina. 

UVADIA iBoiOTiA . — Oracle of Tkofhonios. — Two O reek 'tuclents imm 
Livailia. in the aiuaent Buioiia. believe they have Ji-covercil the .^ite 
ol the oracle of Trojihonio;^. North of Livaclia. op]iciiite the ~treain 
of Hcrkyna. i.s an unn.anieJ hill. (H 1 theeart boumled by the Herkyna, 
on the west by tlie brook Probation, on the north by the hill of Laj.ihy.s- 
tion, aiidi on tlie .-^onth by the town. On the west' rn ^illellt thi' hill 
lies a little chitreh of St. Sotihia. Beneath it. howeVer. is a grotto- 
like crypt, 4'3(l metres dee]!, a depth that wouLl eorre^pouil prettv 
Avell to Pausaniasb eight ells. Pausania". from his own ace-ciunt (ix. 
oh, 1(1), had not me.tsured tlie depth himself. This 'prlte 'inali grotto 
i.s not natural, but artiiieial, and it anstvers to the description of Pau- 
sania.s. (.'n the south sidie <4 the grotto are .ste]is tvliich lead to a 
throne with tliree hollow seats. Pausanias <ay.s it tvas the seat of 
Mnemo.syne. Close by one sees other seat- 'placetl in a winding line 
which reaches to the river; but opposite the streaui are niolies and a 
construction designed for ablutions. (.)n tlie east of the grotto is a 
cliff sitaped like a lunik [the (cpi'/Jaro; of Pausanias). upon which are to 
be seen niches and other traces of ornament. A little further off i.s a 
natural hole. Can it be the concealed entrance? It is stojiped, and 
Avhen it is knocked the sound is dull. The northern .siile lies .-ome- 
what higher than the other.-:, and is connected Asith the eastern by a 
step heAvn in the r<.>ck and a door of Avhich only a fourth ]>art i.s pre- 
served. So far as the report gotw of the siuiposeil di-covery. the In- 
spector of Antiquities, to Avhoin api.dication was made, thought it 
reasonable to make further inve.stigatioii.and grant the means necessary 
for continuing the examination. Schliemann.it may Iw remembered, 
occuiued bimself .some years inseaivhing for the i.ave, and inade some 
excavations which led to no result, in 1339 Stephaiii conieeUired that 
tlie oracle Avas under the ohurch of St. Sophia, andi lI'cttmT opposed 
the idea. — Athca'tmn. May -3. 

ORCHOMENOS. — M. 'le Bidder is said, in the Bull. d'‘ '■"rr. lolh'n. 
(1S93. ji. 331), to have made some very interestiii'g dtscovenes at 
Orchomeuo.s. In exeavatingin the loAVer part of the city lie di.scov- 
ered a tempde of Askh'juos (?) and a iiterupolis AYhtre he eolleeted 
large numbers of Corinthian aryballoi. pi-oto-iforinthian vases and 
fragments of bi'ijiim, among Avhich Avei'e seA'er.il stampe'! [daques ot 
archaic style, decorated Avith geometric ornaincntaAion and aniiu.ds. 
such as a sjihinx, a horse. Ac. 

PHOKIS SEE ALSO DELPHI). — Wliile the excavations ut Delphi an- 
heing carrie'l on Phokis Avill hi’ thoroughly exploreil. M, Ardaillon 
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male a baaiunina la.^t year in the region oi Chry-^so and Kirrlia. with 
the as^i'taiice of 11 . ton vert : all aueieiit riiin.^ v.dll be drawn and 
Jjhotographed. and the network of roadi, will be -studied, with t-'iieciai 
care. At tie- '.tine time the geolouy. tiora ajid iauna will be .^tudied. 
A meteovoioaical station has ah'e.t'ly been oraani/ed at Delniii. and it 
i.s ni'(j]>u-e'l to 'tialy tlie yart that may have been taken in the crea- 
tioti of tiie myth' andi ]eaen(l.s by annO'j.herie }ilienoi!iena. nature and 
the jiroiluet- of the soil. 

RHAMNOUS. — Statue of Nevesis. — Tit the’ Xihrhin'h .l/’r/o hid . (1S94, 
jin. l-2h). L. Pallat writes of Tht Badb of the XemGjU "t Ifhniunas 
I jils. 1—. : i-ine cut;. I.eake. Di'm! nj Attici ( 'Inpoijrniihy ut col. 

II.). p. Ifid (yd. 1S41}. ine'ation.s - fraameiits of figures, in higii relief," 

■■ fouml aiUoiia the ruim of tlie temjde of Xeuiesis." He adds that 
they tvere atvout a foeit high, and suge’ests that they form.-d a ipart of 
the reliet'of the bcoi^ of the statue. In Idhi,' fragiueut.s of iiguues in 
high relief were found at the .same place lyv the Greek Areha-ologieal 
S'lciety. ^:b.■luc of tlieni were pui.dished by the finder, Mr. iftais 
Apx-. Hdl. pL 11 ). They are now in the National Museum at 
A-tiieus f Xo-', All the fragments, forty in number, are here 

published anal dis.cU'Se.I. Tliey are of Parian marble, work of the 
tilth Ceiituiy, b. c. From the fraainents aU'i the ilescription of Pau- 
sania^ (i. •’lb, 7. .S). the relief of tie- is iV'ti.ired. Ou the front of 
the basi.s w.n Leila conducting Helen to her mother X’einesis. Beside 
tlii,' ceiitnl group .ire Tyndan-us and the Di.jskouroi at the left. Aga- 
memnon. kmuelao- and Pyri’ho' at tlie righ.t. These ligures were 
probalily m-.dc known by inscription-. On one sale of the Inesis was 
a man with a norse. on tlie other a hcirsoman an.l a sipui’e. 1 lie com- 
po.-Uioii i- .'liter till, manner oi Pheidias, but the detail-, especially in 
the drajiei'y. show an increa-e of refinement Cvcr.'ciuerung). The 
worlt belongs to the sehe'iol of Pheddias, but Ilijt to ifiieidias himself. 
A.S the I TiSlS ani] tne .statue ot Xcmesi.s were ilou'iitle-S by the same 
ai'ti't, til" -t r.e'uent i Zenob. y. s2. Pimy. A'. //., .v.yxvi. 17), that the 
statue nets by Agorakritos, des'cvve.s credeneu ratln r tiian that of Pau- 
sanias, who a- -riiie- it to Pheidias. 

SAMOTHRAKE.— In the M,uh. AtJo a., Ps'.H, pp. l:)2^b‘]c., M. Fnnikel 
re]iuiihshe^ tVith enrend..ttiuns I ite JFipj/oiiiedocr-hisiTOpltoiL Worn Sniuo- 
tJiniLc publi-l.ei] 1 ly ( ). Jvern, Jfitth., bsb-'I, ]i. -'J IS .Sipp Foi'tification.s 
at Siunotlirake Were evidently nearly completed. The inhabitants 
gre lUcu IIijc ion. dun t! right ol giving to others freedom from im- 
piort dutie- .od the privilege oi exporting grain. The gencr.al prohi- 
bition ol gr.iin-e.voort at tlnu time a[)pear.s to have Iwendueto attacks 
oi pirateg and c'oU'ei|Uent fadure or agriculture. 
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0. Kem contril'ute.s to the Mitth. Athen. (1893, pp. 336-384), an 
article '^j'roin Saraothraku," giviiiic the result? of a visit to the island in 
July. lr!lJ2. He iire.su[)poses an ucpuaintance with the Au.-^trian Uatcr- 
sachungen auj Sainothrnh: and with Ruhen.sohii's Mysteriruheiligtijmer. 
Investigation oi the hill on which the Nike stood is still imperfect, 
farther excavations heine: needed. A sketch of the walls and substruc- 
tion.s at that j joint is given. Thirty-nine iu.?criptions are described, 
of which thirty-one are ]iubli.shed, nearly half being new. Xearly all 
are due to Hr. Phardys, the local physician. The most important 
are : — 1) an iuscrintion in honour of the Lacediemonian Hip[Jomedon, 
son of Agesilaos. eeneral of king Ptolemaeus III. on the Hellespont 
and in Thrace, oontinning the report jji Telos (Heu-^c, I'dcfi.t nliquia:. 
p. 16. 2). Hippomedon had cared for the security of Samothrake, 
])erhaps against the Hacecloniaus. The date must bo between 239 
and 223 b. c. 2; The inscription Rubensohn. MiisUritixheiligtihuer, j). 
227. Cut? rt.gnx-ent the front and back of the stone as well as two 
coins of Kyzikos. The round Imilding on the coins (and in part) on the 
stone, may have i.'ecu a ?ort of city coat of arms of Kyzikos. 3) The 
stoms of Deiuokles iRuhensohn. p. IGn rf. and elsewhere) aKo repre- 
sented ]jy a cut. The list? of lagsldi ou this .stone were in?crilied at 
clitierL-nt dates. 4; A hrief inserii'jtii.'n (,Xo. 27 p interesting as afford- 
ing the first proof of the worship of Aphroilite at humothrake. At the 
foot of the hill Hagios Ilia? a numh..T i.)f tevracifftiis, marble statuettes, 
etc,, show the former existence of a shrine of some sort. These are 
mostly of pour workmanship and eonpiaratively late date. <.)ne terra- 
cotta of a goiLless with polos, heail cloth, and necklace, hoLling a l iird, 
is ascrihed hy Pruckner to tlie .si.xth century ii. Twi:j roughly- 
worked reliefs. reprC'enting one a man aii'l two women, the otlicr two 
women, are de-scrihed. Iraginent? o', similar rclieis were seen. A 
relief of a ii?h recalls the sacred fish Pomnilo.s, and an ithyphallic 
Hermes reminds the ivriter of Hcro'lotU' 11. ol. 

In the Math. AUtcn.. 1S'.)3. ]jp. 8.so-;’/.4, F. Hiller von Gaertringen 
jjublishes six insi riptioii.s relating to Ok- Sinnofhi'akioii (jod--< la Jihodvs 
ihid Kiirjuu/iod. Tlirec ot tlu-'j- arc new. Xii. 2, Inna the eity of 
Rhodus, not earlier than the lii't century d. c. is a tragiaeniarv list of 
]>rie,'ts of the Samotlirakian gods. Xo. 6, truin Tristoiuo, Karpathos, 
is a longer li?t of jiriests. Xo. 3. touiiil near the city ot ilnodos. reads 

[^To Kot I'oi'. ittgoffpajKJajrr'ii' ^oiT'jpiaiTTiLV A_/jt<rToouL'A.jafrai' .^TTuVA.'jJi’taiTTav 
0ead ai)ST;T€«o!' WdTVj'-gbtKov- 

STRATOS. — H. Jouliiii promise? to puhli?h shortly a re]>ort on the 
excavations which he carricil on at Str.ttos hctw'een A]iril and July. 
loVf2. Ill the nieautimc he puhli'hes in the i>u(b curr. Iidka. 
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p. 445) the inscription? ■n’liich he discovered there. No. 1 is a bronze 
plapue whose insorijition engraveil with the [miut contains (u) a decree 
of the city of Stratos conferring proxeiiy and privilege.s on Lysias, son 
ofKallias, a Megarian, his two sons and their descendants; (h) an 
additional article adopted on the propo.sal of llolarchos of Phoitia 
addinao/J/a to the above advaniaaes. The alphabet is the Akarnanian. 
and it is archaic. As Corinthian innttence wa.s paramount in Akar- 
nania tip to the middle of the fifth century, when the intiiience of 
Athens was introduced, aitd as it is seen here, the date of the inscrip- 
tion cannot be earlier than the close of the fifth century. The dialect 
is Dorian. ' 2 . Decree of jiroxeny, in cent. 3. List of name-S. iv cent. 
4. Block from altar with manumission of slave in form of sale to divin- 
ity, II Cent, This divinity is Zeus, and this fact is im]iortant as be- 
ing the only proof that the temple of Stratos was sacred to Zeus. 

TEGEA. — Excavations proposed by the French School. — The good news 
has come that the French School is about to undertake excavations 
at Tegea with the object of thoroughly uncovering the temple of Ath- 
ena Alea, which was certainly one of the most important buildimts 
of the Peloponessos. Of course it is hoped that scul[)tures hy Scojias 
may come to light. The Greek Minister of Public Instruction has 
appointed a Committee which is to study the site, the location of the 
excavations [iroposed by the French School, and to estimate the value 
of the property to be expropriated. 

THORIKOS. — An entire city has been found at Thorikos near Lau- 
rion. destroyed and buried hy some convulsion of nature unknown to 
history. It appears to he not a Greek citt’ of the historic period, but 
of the [irehistoric or Mykeniean age. At least this is to be inferred 
from the object.s Lli.scovered. 

At the very beginning of the work of excavation two roval tumuli 
uere ojiened on one side and the ruins of a palace on the other. The 
tumuli are about doO metres apart. One, of circular form, is situated 
some thirty inetre,-^ below the j)alace which is built on the rock of 
Thoriko which ri.ses above the surrounding plain. The other tumu- 
lus lemarkaiile for its helico'idal shape, was in so ruinou.s a condition 
that it has been up to the present impossible to entirely clear it. 
The.se tomh.s had lioth Vieen ransacked at .some {irevious }>eriod. 

The tullowing is the list of the objects found hy the Greek Areha-.d- 
ogical Society at whose expense and un.ler wimse direction the ex- 
cavatioms were undertaken. Two fibulae, one of gold the other of 
amber : a gold ring; an ivory comb, beautifully worked, to taston the 
hair ; au ivory needle : some ten pearls of glass, jasper, etc : two stone 
arrows ot very tine workmanship ; au ivory quiver: gold mvrtle and 
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laurel leaves; a leaden disk decorated rvith colored concentrLc rino;s. 
Six similar disk.s have been tbiin<l in other t<)mb> and the archa.-nlo- 
gi^t in charge believes them to be money. Amonu the finds is a per- 
fectly preserved skeleton, which is imjKirtant on account of the great 
rarity of skeletons of this early date and their usual [loor t (reservation. 
There were also fra aments of statues of Zeus and Apollo, a inarlde 
vase and fragments of domestic vases nungle'l with bones of animals 
and birds and with shells. It is concluded that these are all remains 
of the funerary ret>ast. — Chnm. de-i Arfi, ly'Jo. Xo. 85. from the J/e-s- 
■iagr,- d'Athlne-i. 

PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 

USE OF RINGS IN ANTIQUITY AND THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES. — ^1. 
Deloche, whose articles on Merovingian seals and rings have been 
running through the Revue .-irduijlu'ji'inc like a jiereiinial brook for the 
last ten years and more, took a lu-oader view of his suliject in a 
memoir with the ahove title read before thi.* Aead. des la-icrijit'Oiie. 
The ring was at first reserved for the use of those who had distin- 
gui.shed themselves by some warlike exploit or rendered thi* State 
some service. It afterwards became one of the privileges of the patri- 
cians. oiuiies and magistrates, tlriginally there were only iron rings : 
the amhussadors of the Republic alone wore in public gold rings. 
Later various metals were employed to di.•^tiagui^h the different 
orders of the State: the senators and knights alone had the right to 
gold rings ; frcednien wore silver rings and the [delis iron ring^. .Vs 
early as the third century the freedmen claimed gold rings, and the 
Constitutions of Justinian gave them tlii- right. As for the .slaves, 
during the entire period of Roman dominii'n they were re.stricted to 
iron rings . — Revue Aedi., I.s94. n, 107. 

GOLD IN MOSAIC WORK.— M. Eugciie Miintz. in a recent study on 
mosaic techni([ne, .stated that no cuhes of gilt glass had been lound in 
mosaics earlier than the third century a. n. In a January mcctii^g ot 
the Soc, dts Antiquairei. M. Heron de Villei'isse exhil'ited r-uch a 
mosaic cnlje from the collection ot C'oimt d Hcrriscni, which dates 
from the second century. — Bull. Soc. d.c^ Antxi’iam '. ISPo. p. , 6. 

ALTAVILLA SILENTINA (Lucania). — T wo toudis have been 0[iened in 
the territory of .Utavilla Silentina. facing north and south, almut one 
metre a](art. Roth are huilt with e<inal S(fiidiiy and regularity, but 
one of them is richly decorated while the v>thcr is perlectly idaiii ; 
and manv objects wen- found in the first and none in the second. 
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The rielie.«t teniJ > i.-? rectangular and with a hi”h gahle top ; it is eon- 
stnii'teii of six .^lahs of tula and iuea.sure^ l.l'o in. Iona. 1 m. wide, 
('.92 !n. hiah, l•e^ide O.-ji'm. to the tojp of the aable. The inside ol the 
•slai)' is eov'wed witli a very line plaster, on which are paintdl figured 
Si-eiies in outline anil in monotone nia'se~. The E. .side has a contest 
of two warrior.s. Tiiey are naked and wear the galea, cingulum anil 
cneiiii'Ice a.inl are armed with shield and spear (Eteoklcs and Polyni- 
kes ? ) : hetiveen them lies a pomegranate, and to one side stmids a 
female iimue ( .intiaone ?) resting on her ruht leg. The warriors are 
painted in re'l body color with black outlines ; the female figure is 
outlined in black with but httle shadimr of the drapery. On the 
op].io.site long slab is a puadriga driven by a winged Xike. before 
wddcli rises the column of the niihi. All the figures are outlined in 
black with a little shading of the same color. The design is accurate, 
free and elegant: it recalls the good [»erii)d of Greek art. At the N. 
end are tw< i animals, a lion attacking an iftis. the former in yellowish 
monochrome, the latter in black outline. In the gable above is a cock 
in outline and reddisb body color, pecking at a bunch of black 
gra})c-s. On the oppposite end there remain merely traces of a scene 
reiPiV'enting a warrior a]pproachod by a femali.- figure jpreseiitiug him 
a [patera ivith her loft haiiil. This woman, like the one on the E. side. 
i.s robed in a long cliitpjn and himatioa. TIio figures that are deli- 
cately sketched in black are especially charming. The work belongs 
to the third century n. c. and is certainly (.-i-njek. Jseveral Lueaiiian 
[■ainted vases were found in the tomb. — Xot. d. ,s>an', l.Sbo. pp. 423-27. 

BENEVENTO. — At itenevento. according to a recent communication 
made to the Royal Academy of the I.ineei, the fruanient of an Egy[p- 
tlan .st.ituc ill gr.mit... with hierogiyi'hies. and a piece of granite olielisk 
also inscribed uith hiorouly[phic.s. liave IxMi disinteri'pol. Tlu' statue, 
according to the ex.miinatiou luaile by Prof E. .dchia[)arelli, of Flor- 
ence. inU't be referred to the eud irf tlie reign of Raineses II., about 
12i4. 1 n. and may have been brought tbjm Egypt to adorn the tem- 
].le of I-is at iieueventnm — a tem|ple wlfich is mentioned in the 
ii!seri[ptious of the obeli-k.s, and which, like the temple of Isis in the 
CamfpUs IVTartiU' at Rome, was aeliirued with Egepptian statues of 
various plates, Tlie fragment of obelisk fortunately fills U[p a gap in 
one of the known obeii.-k': ppf Reneveiitc), and enable.s us [plausibly to 
supiily ppther g.ii'S on the -amt* obelisk. Fmm these inscri[ptions it 
woubl .i;i[pc:ir that p>p)th tiic-e ubeli.'ks were transjpnrted from Egy[pt ; 
but they are cpf late workman-hi]), having beien made fur the tenpple 
of Isis at Roueveutuiu. 'whiidi wiw built by Lueilius Rufus by order of 
Domitian. — Afhnn.m m. Fi-b, 3, 1894. 
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BOLOGNA. — M. (Ii-iTroy < oimuunieate..I to the chs hucrij^itions 

during the past sunnner a paper on the subject of the new escava- 
tion.s unilt-rtiihen in the vicinity of Eolnena, which >eein likely to 
furnisli decisive inforniaxion on .some of the tin/its of the Etruscan 
people in Italy. A funerary .'tele recently found at Xovilara ( </. r. in 
this is'Ue, p. hi.!, and pp. 279-31 di yoI. viii of .Ti.)UiiNAr.'>, near Pesaro, 
has the re]ire>entati>>n of a wild bea't hunt with a Sabc-llian or Illyrian 
inscription in twelve line', which is to be tuiblisheil by the Academia 
dei Liixi-ei. — ihc"i: An:h.. iN'.il. i. ii. lOb. 

CASTEL TROSINO. — Magn.ficent Barbaric or Lombard Antiquities. — In 
digging on some land bel..)ng:ng to the parish church of the village of 
Castel Trosinci, about six kilometres from AtcoI! Piceno, some tomb.s 
came aecidentaliy to light, the coivients of which soon began to 
attract the attention of the neialibors 'In hcing informed of the 
occurrence, the llinister of PuWic Instruction ordered a regular 
exploration of the plac-e to be undertaken uiider the direction of Prof. 
Brizio, of the University of Boloana. The result of his researches has 
been really s[ileudid. and wlien fully ui.ide km>wu to the public will 
awaken the greatevt intei'est. Tlie temibs. of which about IbO have 
l.ieen already e-X['loi'eil. beiomtt" a ]iii^t-P>oniau nccrojicdis. and tlieir 
contents far surpass hr abundance au'l richnesR all similar discoveries 
hitherto made on Italian soil. They ci.)n;ist for the must piart of gold 
and silver ornament-;, suejx u' cro'SeD (-ome of which l>ear inscriii- 
tioiisj. brooches. cia'i'S, circular and luo-idi-hea'led nails, sheaths for 
knives and clauc’ers. ixecklncc-; formed of incumted Ifyzantine coins. 
Ac. To these must be ad-led arms, fragments of i-rca.st’pl-ates and 
othi'i' armor, and an important .Tovi'-' of fiuc articles in gla^s. The 
style of the whole of this hoar.l is distinctly Loml.iardic : small crosses 
in gold Were woin 'cwn on the dress at that [leriod unuing that war- 
rior ]ieople. Bn: the position of Castel Ti'cisino corrc.-^poncU to no 
Loiiibard ducliy known to us. and the 'tudy of the.'e [irci ioU' ivni,iin>. 
which hate been brought to Kome and placed in the iiew inU'etiin of 
the C’iha di Papa tiiulio. may resr.lt in throwing light not only on the 
hi-tory of luirl.iarie art. but also on that of the settlements of the Loni- 
hards in the neniU'Ula. AiiotlnT 'tuall iiecropoli' Leluueiiig to the 
same period,, but oflc'Ser import. inCe. has hceii di'iovere l ne.u' Burgo 
Ma-simi, in the Province of Turin. Jleiv- jPo, t<igcthcr with ?wur(_l'. 
lancc'. iiit' ami Imr.-e trappincs in brou'/c. were collected gold cros'cs. 
and etiri'inus cmbelli'b.cd with Uharcc vceuk o; Lombardic style. — 
F. HAi.muiui; in Afiio:.! •nn. Fi'b. 17. lAA. 

CASTELLA2ZO DI FONTANELLATO 'NEAR Parwai. — Prehistoric City. — 
Fresh contviliutious to the stmiv of the preiii'toric scttleineuLs of 
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Xorthern Italy has been himisheil by the excavations of Prof. Piyorini 
in the terramara of Ca.stellazzo di Font.-inellatti. near Parma. are 

noTV well-niah in ]> 0 tSession of a cninjilete jilan of a prehi-toric city, 
■which, ifom the re.^ult.-^ of p-artial di~coverie.s receirtly made, would 
appear to have been quadrilateral and oriojitcl, ha\ iii,Lr its 'ides more 
or le^s moditiei.l in direction in order to allo-vv the water to run into 
the fosse that surroun'led it, Tlie interior of the .settlement appears 
to have been really traversed ifom north to south by a day ri nanus, a 
particular which would contirtn the conjecture of Prof. L'hierici that 
in the terramare we have the prototypes of the first Italic cities. Par- 
allel to the dtcuinii nu.i. and adioininy the easteri'i ramjiart. was discov- 
ered a large rectangular mound of earth. 12n metres in lenath and Gd 
in width, .surrounded on all side.s l.iy a ditch 30 metres wide, just like 
the ditch running round the whole terramara. Sp.anning the western 
fo.sse are the remains of a bridge giving acce.-s from this raised plat- 
form to the centre of the city, .and abutting' on t(‘i the dccunvi nu-i. The 
existence of this raised mound, winch in the Castellazzci terramara is 
found Pir the first time, arou.ses the greute.-t interest. Prof. Pigoriiii 
is inclined to think it may l.ie the temjile or citadel, namely, a kind of 
arx or acropolis. Another iin]M.irtant di.'Ci-ivery has lieeii made in one 
of the two necropolises — in that wliiclr lies at the .southeast angle out- 
side the enclosure, and is in tlie firm of a square. The necropolis, 
like the city, is surrounded by a ditch and Ls formed of ground raised 
hy means of [liles. The city of the dead would appear in those times 
(if this circumstance is coiitirined hy other burial-grounds of the lake- 
dwellers ) to have been an exact imitation of the city of the living, just 
as the tombs cf the remotest aires of Greek and Italian civilization 
were exact imitations of the huts or dwelliugs of the living. This 
burial-place, as well as the other on the west side, -wlneh has been so 
far but little explored. wa.s used ibr creiuate<l liodies. Near the first 
is a piece of ground baked by the fire, which was evidently used as an 
li-if/’/nioa.— Fkeuekick HALBfiEin; in Athciui u ,a. Feb. 17, lb94. 

COMO. — Transfer of the Museum. — The Mu-i.m C'ivieo of C'omo has 
been removed to far better quarters, in the historically famous Palazzo 
Gi<.ivio. wliieh will al.-^o rei-eive the Notarial Arrhives. The first two 
numbers of the catalogues of the museum have appeared, including 
the ])re-Ilomau and lioinan collections. The/hrGfu Archa'luijioi. di 
Como has bcLruii in No. 3b the publi-ation of the Pomau and Gliristian 
marbles in the mu'euin. — Archiiio So,,-. Lomhardo. xx. 2, p. .bl'il. 

r^O HENCE. — Prof, .bhlaiii has recently <lrawn attention, in connec- 
tion with tlie recent excavations in Florence, to the .similarities 
between the forum.-i of Florence an.l Pompeii. In Florence .ns at 
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Puinpeii tliL E;.ths are placerl leliind the Cajiitolmm ; the position of 
the teiii[)le nt Jupiter t’ajiitolinu^. with its trijile cella, corresponds, 
thouph that in Florence is more .'Unijituous, as are also its Baths, 
which were hiiilt twice over on the ruins of a Koman house of the 
Republican pencil (ii or i cent. ii. c.). Fitrtliermore. the rectangular 
well recently discovered in Florence near the woman's hath, with its 
reliet representinir the river Arno, corrcsjionds to the rectangular well 
of the small baths of Pompeii. Tilace.l lietween the te[iidarium of the 
men and the calidariinn oi the women, and it rcuiiuds also of the cis- 
tern of the same liaths. — Nuf. <i. S'.vvi. l^bo. p. 403. 

GRADISCA A'enetia). — hear the villaue of Grailisca. where the tor- 
rent Cosa joins the Taalianiento, a Roman fort has been recently 
found, of trapezoidal shajic. with four entrances, one on each side. It 
is b'uilt u[> entirely of earth, .ami aiipears to be on the site of a very 
ancient centre of population of tlie Veiieto-lllyrian race. Thi.s is 
mad.e the more prciba.ble from the iirehistoric remains that have here 
come to liaht. and which appear to liave originally come from early 
tombs torn U)i in the eoar^e m the coustrui-tiou of this fort. — Xnt. J. 
Scavi ISbo, p. 4S7. 

MILAN. — ADDiTioNS TO THE M'jsEuv — Df. GiuHo Carotti [lubli.-hes in 
the Arthicio Stoi\co L'.mLaivr, ^xx. 2. p[). 442-4'.i'b) a report on the 
antiquities and ivoi'k- i.f art tiuit ueie addid in 1M)2 to the Brcra 
Aluscnni. now calleil the J/iooi imiri" <1 ih Jlilniio. 

FrAilA'ii'i ''. — ill May. 13' >2. the sale of the culleetion lielonging to 
Amilcare Ancona took place .it Milan, and a con'iilor.ible number of 
objeet< Were [lUriha-ed for the mU'eiim. Ameng them were the Jul- 
lowing- ’prehhtoric pieces : (1 1 A sm.dl terraentta urn from Oola.-ecea. 
■Still containing a broken bronze li'cula. and fragments or iron oljeets. 
(2) A well-ju'escrve'l small bronze .-cythe-sh.qied. hatchet. [3) .V 
I'lron.ze box or c'Aii o on'diynj. with intermediate rows of raised dots, in 
imjicrfeet eoiiditiou but i!ii[Mirt.int. (-i) A long froiize sivord rrom 
the neighboriiooil of Coilogno. belonging to the end tit the bronze act. 
Each side of the blade is illviiledi in two o'oloug section^ by a cylimli'i- 
cal raised line, (o) -V bronze "Woi''! ot deur-de-lys sha]ie troni t'a^rd- 
liuttano in the [iroviiiee of Crc'mona. It I'elongs to the bronze age 
and is remarkable for the tliicknc'S ot the blade, (ti) Ten bronze 
IKinlAnijx found near Lodi. 'Oiae entire, some rcdueedi m .-.i.ze by U'e in 
the bronze age itself. [7 ) Two line bronze torques in pcrieet [ire-^er- 
vation. found with the mentioned ai>ove. (3i I our pac/.'tcFs 

from Modena and Rome : six small poniards from Verona. (‘4) Two 
bronze situlas or i tails found at \ hb [Creiiiona). 
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GrcCd-IiiiJic . — A series of (fivco-Italiaii hea'ls ami two 

terracotta cups from Lncania au'l Apulia. The thirteen statuettes 
are of tlie tree Tanaara type, h'Ut unihiubtedly of South Italia n work- 
manship. One araceful female statuette. IH cent, hiph, pieserves 
black eolor in the hair, red on the tace and blue uii the himation. 
There are also ; three standing teinalcs vcith veiled head'; a youth 
leaning on a column ; eiuad hohliup a dove ; an Aphrodite i ?i ; I'uur 
seated females of varied type.'. The nine hea'ls are : four of Dionvsos 
— one archaic in tyjie: an Athena ; two femab'' with a hiph sh/i/unit ; 
a grandiose helineted male head : and another beardless heail crowned 
with flowers. (2) A red-flaiired Kyli.v with a seated satyr holding a 
ryton in his left and stretching his ripht haml toward a nude woman 
with a clcith wrap}>ed about her head, who is bcmling over the satvr : 
from the Ancona collection. (3j Patera front Canosa. A black 
ground decorated in red, brown and white, with lish, shells, etc.; 
from the Ancona collection. 

Italic and Etnacna. — (1) The fine 'endes of twenty-.'ix lielinets. two 
Greek and the rest Italic, which dip. .Vneona had collected, was dis- 
persed at the sale. Two tine specimen.s. 'Mos. 13 and 15 of thi* cata- 
logue. have been given to the museum. No. 15 is a bronze helmet 
with round calotte, having a decoratedi liunler that wtilen< sligditly in 
front like a iiarrotv visor. It has two i/njinci'di : from .dotassa. No. 
13 i.s of bronze and has a high calotte, terininating in a button with 
pearl ornament. Below it has a border with geometric lines and a 
twisted rope pattern; from Orvieto. (3) Fragments of a bronze 
brazier with elegant })almette decoration and dragon's feet, as well as 
a deci‘]ration of raised piearls. A large bronze car|i with raised ]jearl 
ornament ; both from the Aneuno sale ; found near Chiuse. (3) Three 
Etruscan cinerary terracotta urns ; the larpe.st belongs to the Greco- 
Etruscan style (c. 3('n g ;inil oit its oover half reclines a boaiitiful 
temale figure, .dhe holds a leaf-shaped tan ia her right hand and her 
head is encirdcil with a UciIkhu. ihere remain trai es of color. The 
hus-relmi i.m the front repre.sents the tratrieidal comiiat ot Etenkles 
and Polynikes. The sceoud urn bears the figure of a vouth, and the 
third that of a young woman; on the former are traces of color and 
on the latter only tlie white ground fjr it. 

Roman. — (1) Two cijipi whose inseriptions are iiublishe'I by 
iMornmsen in the G I. L.. Nos. 575() :ind 57ld, and deserihed as in 
Monza, (fi) A marlfie Homan com{)osito capital with a decoration 
sacred to Ne])tune, of doliihins, tridents and shells, Iwsidc the floral 
ornament. (3) A marble decorative .fragment. (4) A collection of 
Roman antiquities from a necropolis found in 1.SS3 in the Royal Park, 
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with interments datins between the first and the fourth century of 
our era. (o') Some Roman objects found in a neerojiolis at Gerenzano. 

NAPLES. — Roman baths. — Between the old Via dei Morceanti. called 
also del Sedile di Porto, and the new street of tliat name. sOuie ruins 
of Roman baths have come to lictlit which appear to ex])lain the ?o- 
called erotto or crypt uiuler the chajiel of ."S. A'-preno. Thi^ crypt 
appears to have formed a part of these baths, and its peculiarities are 
thus explained. — Act. d. .Sou/. ISP;;, p. 432. 

NOVI LARA. — Etruscan archaic sculptured and inscribed stele. — A recent 
discoveiw of the first order is that of a very ancient -tele, which, 
together with some tigured re]iresentatioii~. hears a well-preserved 
inscription of twelve lines in Italic characrers. It eamc to lieht in 
excavating the necropolis of Xi.ivilara. near Pesaro. namely, in that 
same territory where have been obtained in ipa-t tiuies other figured 
stehe of a very peculiar eharaeter. One of tht-se latter, most rest.ui- 
bling our present one. was made an oliiect of study sijuie ten yeai> 
ago bv Prof. Uiid.Set, who ri.-eognized in the oniaiiientafiou a di-tinct 
Myceutean eharaeter. and exi'lained its pre-i’iice there by mean.- of 
the coiniaeivial and other relations between tlic II nt and the Italian 
coasts of the Adriatic. The new stele has been brought to Rome and 
placed provi'ioually in a private room of tlie new ruuseuin at Pioele- 
tian's Baths, until Prof. Lattes, of Milan, shall have published his 
illustrations of it anil tlic rc'Uli of his >tndi“s tlierLon, Tlw .-tele is 
eighty centimetres high, and is worked on both laces. Gn the toil of 
the front face is carvc'l a whed of four f'poke.s, and bi'Ui.aili ic is a 
.scene of comiiat between men and animals iiivided into two eoiiijiart- 
ments. One portion displays various eoinbatants armed with lances, 
and one armed witli an axe. and near them are men and reptiles 
Iving on the ground. In tlie otlier portion an- to lie seen two men. 
delineated in a very primitive fashion, one tighting with a bull and 
the other with a be.tr. On the lett. by the side or one of the eombat- 
ants, stands a pvraniiil. The other lace ot tin- stele is also sur- 
mounted bv a wheel, but ot five instead o; lour spoke-', unnenii-ath 
which arc twelve lines of writing, clc.uly engravet I and very legible. 
On the left of the inscription is a pyramid, and on the right a ciaws, 
while all around runs a border consisting ul two wavy lines. The 
text, which was at first thought lyvsome to be .Salu-Hian. and liy 
others Illyrian, a])]iears now to be recognized by Prof. Lattes as 
Etru.-,can. — F. Haluhekr in AtlLinnaiu. Feb. 17, IS','!. 

PALESTRINA. — THE Temple of Fortuna Praenestina. — In clearing out 
the earth in the area of the atrium of the temple of Fortuna Praenes- 
tina a number of architectural fragments belonging to the decoration 
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of tho toluple were mrcovered, and also t\ro fraumeiits of inarVjle 
statues — the lower part of a male tiiztire with the p'lludamciittnii and 
the lower jeirt of a female tiirure, perhaps representing Fortuna. — 
X>f. </. Arnri ISho. p. 420. 

PRATA (Apuliai. — Christian inscription. — At ahout two kiloni. from 
Praia ('prov. of Avellino) is an early basilica called V Aruiv nzinta. next 
to which is a catacond.i-grotto excavated in the tufa < a. Arch. Sror. 
pnyr. nfif,. III. 1). An inscription painted in ivliite letters on black 
ground on the w:ill of the grotto has recently come to light, and 
reails : 

me i.\'eiAxv.s cvm iioxa rAcn 
eiVIKSeiT IXXOCKS MAXSVllTvs 
miTj s j.nTvs cvM amius amicv' 

VIXiT AXXtS PL M L XVr.LA tiaXExTe 
Q\T.R i;i.r.A PJU'o.-iTvs e<T i\ i>.-vci: 
mi.fhlKL SEpTeMBRES FLABtO 
MAUciAXo eT zkxom: vv cc. cons. 

Flavius Marcianus was consul in 439. and was son of the Emperor 
Anthemius. Hi.' colleague Zeno was made consul at Constantinople 
by the Emperor Leo. — JSof. d. Sccici, ISu;-:. 422. 

ROME. — Acts of the Archaeological Commission during i 893 . — According 
to the BiiUtitino of the F.onian Ais-ha. olomcal Commi.ssiou 11S93. pp. 
hi H 1-1 ). the tollowinc is a rer-ord of its a' tivitv during lo03; 

I. Keinoval freun the ehureh of S. Antonio al Esi.iuilino of the two 
coinpO'itions in niarhle op>’> -■o'hVt. wliich originally formed part of 
the rich decoration of the civil liasilica huilt in HIT hy the consul 
.Ti'xii's Ba'ST's. They have be.,n jil.ici-d in the Capitolino Alu.seuiu. 
llii.se tvorks have h.iiig 'oeeii faiiious and are the ela.-rsic exainiile.^ in 
this hraneh ot art. They have bien illU'trated in the Bulhttlno itself 
by Pi'ot. (Jruzio Hiarueehi in au article ace.iinpanied i>v two double 
[dates. 

II. lie-eniupi witiiJii oi the fragiiieuts of all altar and marble ae'li- 
cula with ba-.-re]ie!s and votive inserijitions, found in isfo in Piazza 
AlanlVedo Fanti, and bi longing to a jirivale S'lcnirun,) of foreign 
•■soldiery. 

HI. Restoration ior tue Cajiitoline Museuiu ot the ino.saic pavraneut 
nith figures allusive to the niy.stif worship ot Cybelc. which belonged 
to the iV'idence of the dendro[ihori on the Cuelian, with the inscrip- 
tion relating to their Hdurutrux. 

I\ . T)eei-ion to reconstruct on its own .site the sejiulcliral monu- 
ment ot the con.sul rsuljiieius fValba, which was discovered in the 
quarter of Ter-taccio. 
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V. Ex;>loration in Via Lanza, near the apse of the church of 
-Martino, in order to ascertain the architectural arrangement of the 
ancient huildina i prnrilinw Jjjuitii) on wliieli Pope Symniachu.s 
•erected this church in the first year.- of the sixth century. 

The Coraniis.-'ion Ini' iiiterveiieil in various tvays in conneetion 
>vith the proposed great archceological boulevard around the city. 

The Repcblicam Cosctic''/! — C h. Huel'cn Ini' 'an article in the Roman 
Mittheilu aiji ii of the German lo'titute on "the Cuiaiiijjia aad iti nioau- 
/Titeiis nuriiiij the Rep'jhllcan jitrind" tone plate;. Pie studie-i the 
comitium before tlie changes that took place under the Empire, deter- 
mines its limits and it.s orientation, and then explain-: the hitherto 
obscure juissage of Pliny on the ae'ViC'’'-> of the consuls, hy which 
notice of midday was given from the Curia. Then follow notice' of 
the other monuments of the foinitium of which we are told by 
ancient writers, such as the Basilica Porcia. the Coluinua IMaenia, the 
Puteal of -Vttius Xaviiw. <L. 

Was there a Temple of Jupiter Dolichenus on the Aventine, — ^Marini, 
and after him a majority of arclacologi't.s. have stated that there wa.s 
a temple of Jip.iter DolicljenU' on the Aventine. and. more precisely, 
on the Rite now occupied l.iy tlie > iiurrh of S. Alessio. This is based 
upon the mentii;>n in the catalogues of a d.e.hio auia in the xiii region 
(AventinU'C and the existence at .S. .Vlessio of three or four inseriji- 
tions relating to the worship of Doliclienus. Sig. Lugari controverts 
this opinion in an article entitled I! Ddncennia deUa -\7// /■p/iwu', pub- 
lished in the R'/IL Comni. Arch. (Idbo. pp. di’3-4d). He points out: 
<1) that out of the twenty-'ix nioiuniicnt' rehiting to the wor.ship of 
Jupiter Dolichenus in Rome, eleven belong .surely to the Espuiline. 
three or four only to the Aventine. two to 'frastevere. and the re<t dis- 
persed ; (d) that two of the iiiscjiptioiis of the E-puiliiie were seen by 
Ficoroni still in situ, in wliat must laive I'ccn tlie tetrastylo of tlie 
Dolichemuii itself; pd) that the Dolieheiiiau iuscri]itions on the Aven- 
tine, like all the otliers at S. .Vle."io, were hrought there from else- 
where and give no loeal indications; (4) that the monks oi S. Alessio 
possessed a custrum on the E'i)uiline. probably the rn^truiii 
■•‘I in/nhii'i ij m . Mvl [irobalilv the in.-Rcrijitions came troni it; (•31 that 
hence all the Dolielienian inscriptions relate to a temple of Jupiter 
Dolichenus on tlie Esipiiline. and that there was no such temple on 
the Aventine. 

There remains to explain the (hdoci nuin ot the eatalognes as exist- 
ing on the -Vventine. in regard to the ancient ruins found near S. 
.\lcssio, esjiecially during the past two year', there i' enough to satisfy 
the writer that here .stood in the secoinl century the dijnojs of the Cor- 
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Tielii Repentini. 'vvliieh he supet't' may have pas^i'd in the third ei 
t'uiii'th centurv to tlie ('Lrnelii Id'titi. in reaavd to lhe word dohi- 
the sp(dline' indicates that it ha~ no eenneetion with .Tupitei 
Dolielienus at all. Tlie writer jirotiu.si to ilivide it into two word.-, 
dolo from doluifn. doli. " wine or oil iar'.” anel cynum, ccuL " a inas< ot 
ruhlii-h." Ill otlier worels. dnloiyimm would mean a Lirae relu.-e heap 
or mound, and .-iieh a mound existed from ancient time- in this very 
xm region of the .Vventine, and i' now called the TtiOicclu. 

Roman vioars over Sardinia — L. Caiitarelli clo.ses in the Bull. Arch. 
Coiuni for .7u]y-r>ce., Id'.id. ])i., artii les on 1^ Virar'ftitD di Rmii'iAry ii 
study of the Roman vicars or yrac->ide-> in yardinia and Corsica during 
the fourth eentury a. d., when the two islamfr Mere sejiarutely a<Iniiu- 
tered. The following is their approximate order: 

Fiirdhiii' : Dcljihiii': Jnlieii': ValeriU' Flavianu.s — alltlin-eunder 
Diocletian: 2'dd-on.'). Aurelius Marcus: deto. Barharus : odd-ld. L 
Cornelius Fortunatianus : 3(>S-12, Maxiniianus : 31'd, Fe.stus ; did. 
Bihuleniu.s Restitutus : doT-d,!. T. Septiuiius Januaiiu.s : ddo-oT. Fla- 
vius (dctavianu> ; dd7-4u. Muna.tius flintianus ; ddii-dOl, Flavius 
Aniacdiius ; ddfi-Gl, Florianus ; dtid, Flavius Maxiuiintis; -'iTd, Laodi- 
citis ; ;-;n 2. Matronianus : Benianus ; Claudiu.s Justiniis ; Puhlius 
Valerius. 

Conka : dcd. Barharus ; dlS-ddO. Furius Felix : 364, Flavius Maxi- 
iniantn. 

In this paper the periodi between Diocletian and the occu]iation hiy 
the Vandal' i.s -alone treated, the previous epoch h-aving received move- 
attention from Klein and others. 

Works of art discovered by the Arch/f.ological Commission during 1893 and 

i^RESERVED AT THE CAPITOL AND IN THE STOREHOUSES The followillg list Of tile 

limls oi l-Si);; i~ suiiim.inzed frnm the report of the Roman Committee 
ptilili^hed in their Bidhitino (1693, pj). •_I.s;f-p3i : 

Paijitiny . — Piece of stucco with heautil'ul decoration. ()ii hhiek 
ground is a liand with red ground, in which is a fronting mask 
hetween two ornaments. The mask is bearded and decorated with a 
crown. A tine piece of work. 

SciiJpturr. — A 'mall hull; |iart of a hust of a warrio.': jiart of luid- 
ille ol male tigure: Bearded head from a herni : delicate and verv 
.«mall female head with crown of wheat sheaves: fragment of large 
hii'-reliet with lemale (?) Iiead ; fragment of heautifully carved mar- 
ble vase, among the- deerirations of which is a eupid about to shoot -at 
a hi[>poc:riph. who is cliuging to a graceful gra[)e-vine : ttc. 

MtJnd . — A gold circlet ; a Alver ring : among tlie hronzes is a knoli 
ot the handle ot a palan(|uiii (?) decorated witli two serpent heads. 
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Tfrr^icotlni lind 'jhii-f . — Two ttiTacotta ant Tixc.s : liauJle ul' a laruL- 
and tine lain]) witli a bu.^t nt .funiter .Serapi~ on the eaele : a I'ew 
lani]!^, lower part at .-niiall crater. 

It i.' ti.> ho do] lured that the Commission actually lays it.' hands 
upon so small a proportion otthe ohjects found in Ronic. 

Roman Topography. — Ch. HuLseit eontinues his s- 

hcricht in the Roman Mlitlieib.' ngm of tile (teruian Institute ) loUo. 3-4). 
His present review follow, s alter those ]iuhlisheil in and ISul 

and enumerates all the disooverie.s and the 'tudies rnaile in the field 
of Roman topoeraifhy )lurinu tlie year lopl. The writer often add' 
to his summaries valiialde personal notes and i.ipinion--. 

SICILY. 

NOTO (NEAR . — Sicilian Necropolis. — Some work has heeii done at a 
necropolis on Monte Finochito. near Xoto, wiiich helones to tlie .so- 
called third Sieilian ejioeli, ahout whuli. u[> to four years ayo. nuthiu” 
whatever was known. The tomhs had already heen for tliemo.st part 
rilled hy early depredators in .search oi’hrou/e. 'I'lie relics iimv iimiul 
enabled Dr. Ursi to form some id.ea of tlie state of civilization at tliat 
time, and to fi.v the ilati.- of the n'-.'ro]rolis between tin ninth and 
'eve-ntli Centuries n. l. All the vases here ohtaiiied euii-ist i.'f local 
(Ireek ceramic work, of imported ueiiiiictnc wi'cs. or (.Re imitations 
of the latter manufactured on the spot. .Iiiiouast the Irunzes left are 
numerous Jihah't of lioat sliaiie. and others of a 'crpcnt I'oini, witli 
vines of various firms and. dimensions, tlii'ce ylazeil sear.diai. and two 
iron knives — F. H.'.r.miKui; in Adn nhun,. March '24. 

SALEM I. — Early Christian church and settlement. — At Salemi in M’est- 
ern .Sicily, in the jirovince iif Trajiani. thi.’ remains o] a -mall Chri'ti-.m 
ehurcli of tlie J'ourth or. at the latest, lifeh century li.ive been i'liund 
levelled with the .around. Df tlie two jiavements, one heiieath tlie 
other, owiny to resti.iratioiis, tlie L.iwer and more .uieieiit one hoars 
tfreek inscriptions, rvhile the upt>er anil more recent oiu-. of wliii h 
very little remains, lui' some fra, amentary iiwcrijitions in Latin. It 
is to he hojied that further researches will be made on tlie site of wbat 
must have been one of the oldest Chri'tiaii ludldiiiLp in the i'laud. 

On the site of the di'Covery of the Christian niosa.ie iiaveiueiit. not 
far from Salemi. excavations were coiuiiiued hy Ih'of Salinas, -with 
the result of findina underneath the tir.st a second j.avenicut in mosaic 
also with votive in?-i-viptions. It wa' also aseert, lined tliat there 
existed here nut only a small church, but a villaye inhabited in the 
fifth century of our era. — Af/u ii;i nn). March 24; Ahf. d/ SVm-/. Is'.O. 
]i. 42S. 
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SYRACUSE. — Excavatio.ns in the Necropolis of Fusco. — Sig. P. Orsi ha? 
’•ogun in hie U'Ual .scicntiiif arul '-atisfactury luannui’ a thorouali ex- 
ploration of tile great nec-rojiolis of Syracuse, which had hardly pre- 
viouslv heeii touclicd exceja hy the tiaml of the jiredatory antiquity 
•■eekL-r. The limited amount of money at liis disposal made his first 
campaign a very short one. fr.iiu 1 teceiuher ISPd. to -Tantiary 12, 
ISh-'J, witli an average of hut 18 men. He limited his researches to a 
Very .^mall s] 'ace. doing this thorougldy. How rich his results have 
i>een even under suclicircum.staiicesi,- proved by the report hehas ju.st 
is.suedi in the .s’' ar/, .showing that the necro]iolis will be 

invalualile for the study of the archaic Greek period. 

The .surplus of news lias made it nece.s.sary to defer until the next 
issue a full summary of Sig. ftrsi's report. We will add here merely 
a few remarks published on the sul.iject by Prof. Halliherr in the 
AthiAutmii ofiMarcli 24. 

■■ The researches that have now been going on for several years in 
J'lasteni ifi'-ily at Syracuse and in the neighl.iorhood still yield a rich 
harvest of results important for the history of art and for that of the 
.■Sicilian and Greek jiO]>ulati>>ns onr-e settle<l in that district. In the 
large Greek necropolis called Del Fusco. Dr. Orsi at the beginning of 
List summer resumed his excavations for a short [icriod, directing 
them to a piiece of land teeming with remains of tombs and burials. 
The tombs, all belonging to the Orcck archaic epoch, were made, 
some by scocqhng out the rock, others by tiles joined together, while 
others again consisti-d of large va-es or o-snaries. The grave goods 
discovered in this campaign, aitlmuuh not great in. number, are 
remarkable, liowevc-r. for their quality. Some of tlie vases are excep- 
tionally fine, amoiiast them being a sjileudid large and iminjured 
proto-Corinthian olpr. adorned with fricYe- of animals. Some of the 
large ossuaries are of the form of .57(0/0(0/ of ge/.nuetric style, resembling 
the uipylon. Gf imjiortancc amongst other artistic ulijects is a small 
ivory ci.iunter. with a very archaic rcqiresentation of Artemis Theria.” 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

DRUDUSDE TRIVIO. — In a recent nrtk'le ill the Coiiun. Arch. (bSOd. 
Tjp. 272-77 ). entitled II iniaordnia <11 Ronvi xcoJpko dn Fictni Paolo Oli- 
I'iic! nd J'lS.'i. Prof. T.anciani, in using for Ids pur]ioso jiart of the 
monument of Popie Gregory XI. executed in l-oS-i l.iy (blivieri. speaks 
also of the very hiiinlile original nionumcnt of this pope, who died in 
127.8. He was buried in S. Maria Xova. which IukI lieen his titular 
church, and the siuqile inscrijilion on his tomb read: Hie rripiieicit 
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corpui head Grcporii Pape XI. Xot long Ago Forcella saw in this 
church an inscription, which he al'terward.-' lost sight of, l)ut ptihlishes 
in vijl. II. and of this Lanuani says: ‘'ll lodato Forcella vide ‘gettata 
in tin angolo della priina cappclla a sinistra di chi entra in chiesa . . 
una pictra eptadrata.’ ora aiidata a male, con la pregevole ineinoria 
^ I) !' u.dui (Ic Tii’jii./u }i\ I'lUr iipiii'jii nuK/i i.>ie)r tuit ; ina non saprei 
dire se abhia relazione cun I’avello del pontcfice." 

The fart that Laneiani docs not know whether the Foinan artist 
DErnf< DE Tifivio could or could not have had anything to do with the 
monument of Gregory XI, erected after 1373, shows what a complete 
lack of information exists regarding thG artist, who flourished nearly 
lot) years liefore this time. Some years ago this artist's name was 
unknown even to the few specialists who had studied the Roman 
inediieval school. But now notices of Inm are being found on every 
hand, and he must have been one of the foremost Roman mosaieists. 
sculptors and decorators of the middle oftlie xiii centurt'. 

His finest known work is the cihoriuia over the high altar at 
the Cathedral of Ferentino. where he signs himself: Maghtcr Dru- 
dus dc Tririo ciidi RoiufuiH'. This is one of the classic chef-daeuvres 
of the school. Another perfect work of its kind was one that he exe- 
cuted in conjunction 110111 anotlier arti.st. luicaf — the clioir-se:it.s of the 
cathedral of Civita Castellana. which may be dated l.ietween 1230 
and 12-10. 

But Comm. Enrico Stevenson, who has accumulated a mass ot 
material concerning the mcdia'V.d Roman sihool. has promised the 
.Jot'RXAL an article on this artist, and I ■^hall not forestall his remarks, 
confining myself to calling attention to his date and imiiortanee. — 
A. L. Frothi.xuiiam, .Ju. 

SOME GLASS PAINTERS AND ILLUMINATORS OF THE XV CENTURY. — 
Sig. Alij)pio Alippi contributes to the Xuovo Rivista Miseiui (l.S'Jl. 
p. 11) the nanie.-i of some artists hitherto unknown, according to him, 
in the fields of manuscript illumination and ghus }>ainting in the 
]u-ovinco of the Marches. 

The books of the Opera of S. Ciriaco. now in the Communal 
Archives of Ancona tfw’z. vii. X. xxii. f 8 rev.) contain this note: 
■■ 1 143. in de Dlagio. Et de ilare a di lo detto due. 2 b. lb dati a don 
Domitri gi.i sagrestano. per resto de alurninare et .scriverc uno messale 
ct uno brevi.do. coino appare per una bolkfta de mano dc mis. 
Andrea areiprete lo puale lavoro monta due. 7 bo. lb.’ 

The con\-eut iif S. Domenico at I rluno was a great artistic centre. 
.Vmong other-i .shuiif.l be noted two makers of colored glass windows : 
Frate Xicolo di .\ncona. who on -lunc 1.'!. 1 iP). received nine florins 
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and ten bolognini from the Confraternita del Corpo di Cridto at 
Ur1)ino: and also Frate Matteo, Vicar of S. Domenico, who received 
on August 2'd, 141.4, from the Convent of !?. Francesco, not only some 
money hut n'agments. tin and lead, for the making ot a window on 
which was to he the figure of S- Pelingottu (see book B ot the Confra- 
ternita del C. di C., fol. ho bis. and Libro di Entroito it esito, IdSo-htl, ot 
archives of S. Francesco at Urbino). 

THE SCULPTOR TURA DA IMOLA IN THE XIV CENTURY.— Innocenzo 
Fanti calls attention in the Mtiirn Rivista Miscna (1314, pp, 12-19) to 
the monument of Giovanni Visconti da Oleggio at Ferino by the 
sculptor Tura or Buonaventura da Iinola. Giovanni Visconti was 
Rector of the Marches and Papal Vicar at Fermo, where he died in 
1306, having been previously at Bologna, where he was aldrorred for 
his tyranny and which he had delivered up to the Pope. 

In his will, drawn up in 1364, he instituted his wife as his sole 
heir, and ordered her to bury him in the cathedral : in Ecdesia majori 
civitatis Funni . . . in capdla custruendd in ipsa ecdesia. The monument 
was erected and still remains in the new cathedral with the following 
inscription : Inditi ■ magnijicique ■ d ■ d ■ lohis ■ d ■ Olcgio ■ q ■ rectoris - 
inarchie ■ et ■ ad • xptam ■ evocali jiccclx. ri . viii . odob ■ corp ■ sepulc ■ 
tinnulatur ■ pvti. And further clown is the artist’s signature: Magis- 
ter Tura ■ de ■ Liwla ■ h'cit ■ hor ■ opus. 

The monument is of a usual xiv cent, type, consisting of a sarco- 
phagus on whic-h reclines the statue of the defunct in his robes of 
office, surmounted by a canopy from which hangs rich drapery, the 
tup and front being covercil witli reliefs. 

The sculptor Tura is known to have worked with Giacomo da 
Fermo on the Papal coats of arm on the fortress of Ancona in 1356-7. 

The writer of this note undertakes to attribute t(} Tura another 
monument in this region, the altar of the Sacnr Spina in Sant’ Elpidio 
a mare, executed in 1371, five years after Visconti’s death. Here we 
see S. Augustine in the midst of his monks in the Gothic arch over the 
altar. On the front of the body of the monument are five single 
figures in high relief. But his knowledge is not precise nor broad 
enough to justify the unverified acee}jtancc of his conjecture. 


Lack of space obliges me to postpone until the next issue a large 
part of the Italian news ami the whole of that of the rest of Euroj)e 
and of America. 


.\. L. Frot[iix(ui.\m, Jr. 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAX SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STITtlES AT ATHEXS. 

A HEAD OF POLYCLETAX STYT.E FROM THE 
METOPES OF THE ARGR’E IIERAErM.* 


[Plate XIAL] 


The marble head -n-hieh heiv reproduced on Plate XiV^ 
is one of the many intoresting finds of tlii.- reason's (1894) ex- 
cavations by the American School of Athens at the Argive 
Heraemn. Tho members of the Sehool who joined me in the 
work were Dr. MAshington. Air. Richard Xorton, Air. Hoppin, 
and Air. Alden. 

It would, of course, be impossible to give at the present 
moment an adeiptate account of these discoveries. For this we 
shall have to wait until the conclusion of the excavations, when 
the mere tvork of arranging the uumerons objects and fragments 
will occupy a eonsideralile period vith tirduous labor. But the 
important bearings of thi^- head n}ion the other sculptures we have 
unearthed at the Heraeuni. as well as upon the history of Cireck 
art in its highest period, make it incumbent upon me to publish 

* H foniier pu})il cf PrDtC''i»r H.-iiry Dri-liT, I deeply legrct that I ayus imt 
TLctified of the ])roposal to do him ii«‘nc>r 'hy dedicatin'^ to him a A'olume of essays 
Avritten hy hi^ former in eommemnnui'»n of the hftieth anniAA-r-ary of hi> 

uiHA'ersity Avoik at Colunihia College. I hope that, in accepting the dedication wf 
tin.' slight arclLcological cs.-ay, he Avill realize the lasting respect and gratitude 
Avhich I feel for him. C. "W. 
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it at this early date, aud to ac-L-ompany the publication with some 
ex]jlaiiaT()ry remarks, giving the main b>.-aring' of tlie di-eovery. 
These remarks are therefore of a purely preliminary character. 

The head was found to the ea.^t of tvhat on last year's plan tve 
ealled the East Chambers, to the northea't of the second temple, 
and below the slope of the hr.'t or early temple. Cn a line with 
this point there appeared for a short distance (about eiglit feet) a 
continuation of the Cyclopean wall supporting the i.latform of the 
early temple. AC e hail here to cut off the slope of the early tem- 
ple to a depth of about twenty feet. The objects here found were 
chiefly of the Alycentean and Dipylon period. But at the point 
where this marble head was found, nearer to the northeast corner 
of the second temple, there appear.s to have been an accumulation 
of cKhr'S massed together in either the Roman or the Byzantine 
period. A marble head of Roman workmaimhip was found in 
immediate piroximity to this head. Air. Iloppin was in charge of 
the work at the time of the discovery. 

The head is of Parian marule, about one-half life-size, aud re- 
premiits a Greek yuuth ov iphehijs. It evidently came from an 
alto-rilievo, as the right side and ear are finished in work, while 
the left side and car are not finished. The dimensions are : length 
of face from tip of chin to hair, 0.11 m. ; breadth at ears, O.OS m.: 
length of nose (tip to brow), 0.030 m.; length of nmuTh, 0.03 in.; 
distance from eye to ear. 0.04 m.: height of forehead, 0.03 m.; 
vridth of upper lip. tfOO-l m.: distance fn.im mouth to tip of chin, 
0.03 m. : horizontal line from topi of forehead to back of head, 
about 0.12 rn. 

Tt ap])earcd to us imnicll.ircly after the head wa- taken from 
the earth tliat thi I'c weri' clear traces of a I'eddish-brown color 
marking the iris of the left eye. ddicso traces wci'c visi’iile tor 
some time after and nuiy be seen even now. lint, as there were 
Vestiges (if similar cidor mi ethir parts of the bead, which mav 
well have been caused by the nxiilation of iron near it, I du nut 
Icel ub^iilutely certain tluit the color on tlic‘ eye is a remmint ot 
the original eoloring of the statue, too. the right side of the 

head ha- a uniiurm i oatinir of some while colur, which ma\' he 
due to the remains of a ground-tone given to the whole head : or. on 
the other liaial. it may he a chalky deposit eaused by the diem- 
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ical action of rnaiter lying about it. or of j'Ome additional treat- 
ment wliieli tile head exjierieiiced in later time.'. 

The chief element of the areh;eolog-ieal importance which this 
head possesses is the fact tliat it 'cems to bear traeC' of Polyeletan 
art or influence. These mii^t appear to ant' student trained in the 
rudiments of the hi'torv of (3 reek sculpture. And this fact will 
appear 'till more noteworthy in the light of the hasty statement 
of Professor Furtwangler recently published in hi' essay dedicated 
to Professor Brunn. and repeated in his drr 

Plosfik. Ill discu'sing the now well-kuciwii head which we di'- 
covered at the Ileraeum in 1802. and for whieii the name ITera 
still remains the most suitable. Professor Furrwangler not only 
con.'iders this head Attic in character, but he further states that 
‘•all the other sculptures found by us or by Khangabe at the 
Ileraeum have nothing whatever to do with Polycletus and his 
school." I have endeavored to refute this assertion in a letter 
recently sent to the Brri:,tcr IdidiJoi/di-hr //.vc/o'/ff Tint the 

discovery of the head here published will. I must believe, finally 
demonstrate >nl the groundlessno.'S of Profes.'or Furtwiiiig- 
ler’s statement. 

The Polyeletan character of this head, an<l it' do'e relation to 
the head of the famous dor^/i-d'oro?. in the Xa’de^ .specimen as 
in all other', was manifest to me the moment the head was 
unearthed. This relationship to the head> which are universally 
acknowledged, by all authoritic'. to be Pol\cletan was sub- 
serptently admitted by all arclneologist^ v.'ho visirod the TTcr.ieum. 

To begin with the general iinju'e.S'hin of character, we find it 
the same in our marble head and in the typc> of the 

^ I htiAp npl iViluti J till" rrili'jiil t" tho uru.al iiiatli'-niaiiLtil 

riKki-ureiiP‘nt>. T1 iuul:U I think 'Ucii artt-nipi" luiv* r< yi-ntlv 1 •..•n in.ule hy A. 
KtllkllialU) Mil lli" V'f H ./-N N. ni' li- 

tnrp'us a’i'l uf, nronr.iLfpnierit. J caiin.'i f \l-w liii? i 

wiiori It <■< JiiCvrii" li* .1*1- rm: di**' T-T.t m-'l .y, ami Jill r- pt 

siich a- lApn-pp-hratl-, piulini.-ntal laduJ', luad-s i pA .rp 

t' ' aim at a pM’.a’itl i idnpa'’i''>!i *»t' th« !■*( 'nniiail aial aitl-tn' nllarui ti'ri-'l.' - ha-mj 
iip'iii 'oloji' unhia'iAl II aial t’ a l< > •. nd* pa vr t> > niU. :t' at t'urati ]\ ami 

riv a.- p.'-sihlg ami int*’ tcrii'. what :•? thu-^ -1 : ap.:l lin.illy : 

taliifi hh' and }>kr...*j)uhh* i au-'* ' h'r lli'- arli'tie- app'-aptn* >' J t may h. di rll- 
cLiit to d' ' ihm and I may «>lt m fail In my fiid- avur . hut I v\ .■uld In-j; •. hp -iiplt-riT tj > 
follow m*' eh'''o]y in oonipariiiLi; phot' '^Mph" tm. if p ••".hi. . ca-l' 1 idhl ili-.a Pay.— 
uraineni-' in thm oa'-o ■\soiihl n>'t hr of inucli imo in doaliPLt p'ajij. ’pa-iat. 'o 'ii'-th' 

and unma'-clndncal, nay. than t»raMnio — narnrAV. arii-^tio. 
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Tliis o-eneral imprc'sion which these Polycletan heads leave u}ion 
the spectatur is tliat of sipiareness and massiveness. In tlie pro- 
file view this character aj^proaches most closely to the possibility 
of mathematical demonstration. The outline, which depends 
more upon the rough blocking out of the marble, is more likely 
to retain the matliematical rules wlacli guided the artist at this 
earlv .stage. Xovr, if we ignore the curious rise of one mass of 
hair on the ton of our head (which we may in this case discard 
as an individual trait not characteristic of the general style of the 
school), the proportions are singularly s(piare. A perpendicular 
line drawn from the ptoint of the chin upwards, and meeting the 
main horizontal line placed on the top of the head, is the same in 
length as this horizontal line hounded by perpendiculars running 
along the front and back of the head. 

In th(‘ front-view, this impression of squareness and heaviness 
is maintained in the outline, in- that the head is broad and com- 
paratively short. This is best pier'-eived by comparing the Poly- 
cletan head.s with the others, say of the well-known Lysippean and 
Prax'itelean types. The outline of our head is thus largo and 
square: while the Lysippean head of the (qKKn/o/ner<oi in the 
Vatican is -mall and round. Again, the Praxitclean head of the 
Hermes, though larger than either in proportion, is wider at the 
top and at the forehead, but is longer, and tapers toward the 
chin. The front-\-iew outlines of these three typos of head pre- 
si.-ut the fdlotving -hapies : 



The impn'C'siiiin ot squareness and heaviness is further jiroduced 
or strcuigtheiied by the treatment of tlie different features. The 
brow and eye pire^eut a sinqile, bnead, and fiat curve. Thoua'h in 
the profile view the root of the nose forms a marked pirqjection. 
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itill the eye is not deeply sunk, eitiier in its relation to the brotv 
and npjier lid, or liy the hollowinir out of the portion below the 
lower lid, as is done in most heads of the fourth century b. o. 
The brow is thu> broad and r'iuijile, and the distance between the 
eyelids is comparatively great, while the eyes are far apart. The 
line at the juncture between nose and brow is more rnunded in 
our head than in the other heads of the iJnnipJioro-i type. 

The nose itself i-; broad and comparatively slmi’t. The tip is 
broad and rounded, not pointed and long, in profile view, as is the 
case, £. [/., in the Bologna bronze head called by Furtwiingler the 
Lemnian Atlieua of Phidias, or in the nncu ikiS. or slightly 
drooping di iwuwards. a^ in the Ilerines. In these I’olycletau heads 
the tip is not pointed as in the others. Init, if we continue the lines 
of the bridge of the nose, it is the broadest pait. Again, tfom 
nostril to im'tril the nose is comparatively very broad : by con- 
trast, that of the aiKi.i'iionhiiijs [oi which the nostril- are certainly 
unrestoredj is in this respect inueli narrower, almo-t pinched in 
expression. The nose of the PolycLtan head is mie of the most 
eti'ective features in giving to the tliee it- hea\y a[i}>earanee. 

The cheeks, especially in the prolile view, present a compara- 
tively plain surface, ami their lieaviness is heightened by the 
treatment of the chin. Unfortunately, a piece i.- broken away in 
the front of the ciiin of our liead ; still, the eonipa'-ative alienee ot 
taper and its broadue-- and sh u’t'ie-s are manifosr. while, in the 
profile view, the distance from neck to chin is short. 

But a nio-t ini]>ortant feature is the rnouth. Tlti-. slightly 
opened, has a sonmwhat pouting e.vpre-siou ; and app.-ars -iiiailer 
than it really is. owing to tlie char.icteri-tie marke 1 ] 'rejection of 
the middle iiart of tiie thick lower lijn a feature which c// the 
heads from the Ifei’acum have in. coinmon. and V'.hi'-h they -hare 
with the heads hitherto adnntted to la J'l lyeletan. in the prolile 
viotv. the deep grooving bcr’.\e.-n the lower lip .aid chin accent- 
uates the ]irojeeliou of the li];> and addis to tills pijutii'g expression. 

This 1 . xpression ol .he iimiuli, couph'it with tic gviiv i'al propor- 
tions cif the head, the hroadms-: oi brow, the wide distanc-t between 
tlie eyes, tin -lioi'iness a.mi thiikiie-s ot no-e. tlw inasso em-'s oi 
elieck, jaw, ami eiiin, give to the whole head eharacter of heavi- 
ness wliieli eontrasis strongly with the gra'a. -ol’tnes-. and rouiid- 

ncss of Attic work. 
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^ViirrliL-r ]nark^.] tkaturi; wliieli our lieail lias in eorniuou with 
Polvcitia.n head' the position ut the eat'. The toji ul tlie ear 
is on a line vi ith the upii' i’ evelidi, while the eiul ut tlw iiiiie i-. on 
a line will; i:i;o u}iper lip helow ihe no-e. A coiaparison with the 
t'pe'"/'' >' h' ail ill the Jh'itish kluseuiil. With the 'Ijn^j ■pun ruf;, 
TTei’ines. anal orliei- foiirtli-eeutuirv headis, hioW' a niiieh hipher 
position ot tile ear; tohile the Various hiaiU. a'^ well as 

the lieail m' ITi-ra. have Tiie low iio^itiou of the ear. In ra.et. all 
the features just enurneiatcol aie shared by our head and the types 
ox tlie (/e/'/piP in a marked tli‘u'ive. 

Put I must now al'O dwell upon riie deiiatioii' in the style of 
this lleraeuiu head from that of the head of the de/yy'/<e/’e>. Yet 
it will he found tliat the hea<l' of works universally adiuitted to 
be Polyeletan isueh as the bronze head Vw Aj'ioHonios " at Ya]'le.s, 
tlai head of the Yaples statue, the imirtiie i.(nr>/^,/,orni of the Vari- 
ean. the ilu'iJijUuu uui of ^ ai^on, >ac.) differ eonsiderahly anionii’ 
each other, ami that tliese diverpenees from tlie established i'oly- 
eletan type are mmai more markeil in the ilunlo'Oni itu' of A^aison 
than in our he.^d, 

The'e deviations are to be f e.ind, hint, in the hiet that the gen- 
eral miidillimi of oiir lieail i' h s^ detlnir< and deai'-eut than in 
the '• -Vpolloiiios “ bronze. But this i- profiably due to the peeu- 
liariti..s ot ihe marble leelinioue in <-onti'adi'<iiietioii to bronze 
work. I have already referred to the -light difterem-e in the treat- 
meiit of the liii. .it rile angle of brow iiiid no-e. tvliieli in our head 
is not So tirni ami sei'ei’e, futt is more I’onndeil. The evelid- also 
are 11. )t I nr with the .same hrmiie.-.s. 

But the ino-t iiiijioitaiit ditieretiee is to be found in riie ti'mit- 
njeiit of the liiur, Yo <loubt, our head has suffered mucli bv the 
Wear ot'tini a in rhat the' -liarpiie'S of the ridges in the nn.idelliug 
ot the li.fii' h.i- biiii lo-r. Bill the arti.st never giite the jiieuliar 
slnirpiie" ot the 'h.7''/y'/'e;’'.e Iniir to this head, liisteiul of the tine 
naMh lUiio ol the siiigle stnuid.-, iiot tliieklx uiiderent. lying llat 
over the se.tlp, w hich allow tlie shape of the skull to appoiir 
well-dciiiicil m,. iiiiirked u feature in the hair of the (I'oin/jihurn^), 
the hair o.' our head i.- cut in larger, vaaiic masses, -lin’litlv in- 
ilieiireii : tm>u._;'ji ipe eharaeteristie ■'Inipe ot tli>e skull is not hidden 
hy this ti'eatiic'iit, as it miially i- in -u.-li e;ises. 
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Tlie deviation' may be tvtll acconntLal for by several causes. 
First, tbe rliti'er' iicc between niurble and bronze teelinii|Ue. The 
hair of die </,,-■ ,e,/,. i , to mark' that staye in bronze technique in 
tvhi.di the Lieks are imt la-t in i.uid relief but tbllow the masses 
of the forni, ahi! the rciiiinit. eiit ee of the older t<ii'eutic art in its 
filler ciigraviiig-ivork still assert tlieiiiselves. The marble tech- 
nique in the second h:df of the iitth century u. c., however, had iu- 
ti'oduerd a freer treatment in broader ma~se', and in the work of 
detail some of the minute qa’eci'ion had been lost. But these dif- 
ferences of style have been remarked in the works hitherto 
a'cri'ied to I’olyeletus. Furtwiinyler himself has pointed out- 
the diifereuce in the style of the Amazon and the JoiypJioros. He 
gives ei/v;-" 44il n. c. as the date of the Amazon. But his dory- 
j'diOi oi is eertuinly not later, but earlier than the Amazon, as the 
latter demands the existiU'-e of the firmer, and as its style, es- 
pecially in the flat-lying hair, appears older.'' The date of the 
t/e/e/yi/eires wuidd tluis he e.iiiiei' than 440 n. c. : and. if there are 
discrepaiieie- in the treatment of hair between that work and 
the Amazon, how much greater must we expect the discrepancy 
to lie lietweenit and a work wiiieli cannot be earlier than 423 n. c. 

Finally, we mu-T Imar in mind the original destinaTion of dif- 
ferent works a' moditSdug the treatment of details. The hair as 
treated ill a pedinieiital tignre. or in one from a moto’ie or a frieze, 
to lie seen from a great distance, must neees'arily be i.iitiereiit from 
that of a wor'k to lie seen cle-o at hand. If, for imtauce. Fnrt- 
wiiiigler is right in ids inyeniou- ideutifleation of the Bologna 
bronze head with the head of the Li.mniau Athena by Idiidias, 
how could we ascribe this Wevk. with it- riehl' -modelled hair, and 
the lapith-heads from the nietopos of the L’artlnmoii. witli their 
c;ip-like expanse of hair (n<> dnuhr as-i-ted in the imlieatioii 
of texture by color'), to the same Bhidiae origin — if we judged 
merely from the tretumeiit of this detail. 

Tliouyh. as 1 believe T bav. -nowii elsewbeiv. the i oinparison 
wliieli Furtwaimier makes betw ecu our bea<l ol Hera trom the 
Heraetim and the small Ih'anrouian liead at Beiiiii, so fir from 
'bowing aiiv relatioii'liip lietwe. n Them reveals e'seutial contrasts ; 
still, even if we could trace some ^Vttie ekment'in the Hera head 

^ M. At.:,-,,;'. /., .j,;, ,-h . I’l.iYiL, p. TM. 
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and the other sculptures froiu the Ileraeuin, these T,\-ould in no 
Avay make them Attic. F()r it would he strange if, -nuth tlie ad- 
vance made in marble work in Attica during the period of the 
artistic leadership of I’hidias. and with all the sculptured deco- 
rations of the numerous building’s erected in this period at Athens, 
the sculptors working at the Heraeum more than twenty years 
later should not have felt the Attic intluence, as probably the Pa- 
rian marble-workers had, at an earlier period, infucnccd the Attic 
workers in marble teehiiiuue. It weald be a curious and unjare- 
cedented view to maintain that I’olycletus and his school never 
worked in marble. Still, I suspect that this general view i?- held 
by Furtwangler, and that it is this general tiew which has led 
him to such a sweeping and ha-ty statement with regard tt> the 
sculptures from the Tleracitm. 

Should traces of Attic workmanship he found in some scnlp- 
tures of the Argive school, it is pr<jbab]e that we may lind Ar- 
give influences in the Attic work of this later period, as they have 
already heeii suggested by I’otersen and others in earlier Attic 
work. 

IVe must remember that, at the dare of the building of the 
Heraeum, Phidia- was dead. Polycletus was distinctly the most 
renowned sculptor of Greece. ..nd that tiie Argive school under 
him was so fa.rnous and flouri-hing rliat its ottdioois sinead over 
Greece, and may have started that inipi:)rtaiit .'chool at Sieyon 
which made this town the tne-r noted centre fur painting a' ^'■cll 
as sculpture in the ’text eentnry. If Lysippus is reported to have 
COiisider(.-d the ^/o/v/y;/<c/-(jv oi' I'olycle’iU' hi,' teacher, no doubt 
many an artist contemporary with Polycletus was equally i:iflu- 
enced by liis works, even if such an artist lived at a di.stauce. 
And th.U’e is otw iii.-ruiice of a .leflnite w<:>rk upon which I must 
lay some 'trC'S. Fui- [ again V'cnrure to su-,p,jet that Furtwangler 
may Lave bceti guided in assigning an Attic origin to the Hera 
by the 'iiuiLu'ity uf head-drC'S wlddi this work has to tlic Carya- 
tides oi the Erechthoum. I had nuTieed this similaritt' : but I dis- 
carded any idea of tbe immeiliate iilenriry of seboul, wlicn I cum- 
piarcd the rounded treatment of the face.s of the Attic maidcU' with 
that ot our licail id' Ilc-ra. Vet the 'imilarity in other points is 
mO't natural, when we consider the proximity of d.ite liettwen the 
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building of tlie Athenian and the Argive temples. Furthermore, 
we must remember that among the famous works of Polveletus, 
according to Cicero [in Ytrr. iv. -3—5). were two C'aneiihorae maid- 
ens which he represented in the Attic dre>s. The existence (uTudi 
well-known works by the most famous sculptor of the day would 
well account for the dmilarity : o/dy it iruiihl he the Cmynti/h:-^ nf 
the Ei'tchfh.eion wltich nnyi/hl be ! ntinenctd hij tilt A/'c/'ce ico/'k, iii’d the 
jVtti/: tiid'icnce III the hxiid-dix^f: ot the llteu iriiidd_ be dXn-'Ui'ij. 

But to return to our head of the tfluhos. In spite of the dit- 
ferences in the treatment of the hair, the characteristics of this 
head are distinctly those of the di/ryphoros head, and it must thus be 
classed as Polycletan. It only conlirms what all other arguments 
led us to believe, that all the works from the temple of Ht-ra (in 
which Polycletus of Argos, the leading sculptor of the day. fash- 
ioned the tamous gold and ivory statnel are .\rgive works ot the 
Polycletan school, a^ the sculptures of the Parthenon are Attic 
works of the Phidiae sclniol. And it would require very pow- 
erful reasons and numerou.^ detinite fact' ti.) justify us in doubts 
of this natural ascription. 

Charles AVALnsTEtx. 


August, 1894. 



STAiiri;!) TILES EjJOM THE A1;<4IVE IIELAELAL 


Elay tlu;t to Ey iired presents an (jpportunity L'a>ily to fix 
a naiae that it Eiall become more durable tliau one laboriously 
eaiseled in -tune. Tlii> opportunity i-r one too tempting to be 
negleete'l. and from the tinm wlien the AS'yriaus stamped their 
brieks. down to the present day. it has been improved. Tiles 
and bi'iek' ma.le by Eomans. and impressed \s-itu the names of 
the li;'g'i''ns by vdiorn and for wlnmi they were made, have l>eeii 
found all ovs-r 'Western Europe.^ Perhaps less attcittiou has 
bi en paid to fd'eek material of tins chiiraeter beeau^e the mate- 
rial itself ha- been le'S abundant. Bireh (A/a.-k,// Poftt,\'i. p. 116 
tf. i gives a li.st of tlie examples known at the time of the publica- 
tion I'f that work. Put tluit was tieariy forty veais ago: and 
even the 'ceond edition is more than twenty years old. In this 
interval many additions have b..^.eii made t(.> <uir stoek. 

The two great excavation-, at Olympia an.d Delijs. to be sure, 
added little to rhi- inatorial. Put at Lyeosura many rile- were 
tbiiml be.u’ing tin- -.taiiij) AtcrTroAa?.' IVe also ha\ e three- stamped 
tile- from I'hio'.’ two from liJagm.-sia.^ two brie-ks ironi Trcdles.^ 
.'Similar m.iU rial eonies froiii the I’eir;i<'U-.-.'’ Tanagra.' Tegea.' Ela- 
teia." and Eretria.*’ ( >f esi.eeial inteie-t is a tile fragmenr from the 
temple of Ajiollo at ^\iny' la-n in the ('eniral Mu-eum at Athens, 
any mu ye-t pubhsljml. On this thy -tamp ha- Iktu impies-ed 
twiee. The iii'-t tinie it w:i- iloiio -.■> Carelessly th.'U 0]dy the top 

’ / ,'-y .l-Jiiiri. ]IiPj tl. .1'/' -'_/// i-* lit th'_‘ 'tii'l. 

- '-/-/L, ,,, ni p 141 

' ,1. ^ ..K.-h Ai‘ h. Aff" n, \ui. iK 

‘ I‘ ' - hiV, ].]. ]0',. lOo ,/V <'..rr, JfAh'n., X, Jn Llj? 

\1 I I'fft. -/'o//. 

A.'-/i. }/iA,. Arhcff, iv. ]> 144 

'' Jl 'A ( L, r //. /, 1 }' 

K ■ I '‘/‘''i. r,f ijif Alt'. ,S'|'// 0 <'|/ ,,t s nf p. 40. 

Ill ihi I m .i\ upfji - mt til' p'L*'' lit y:ir tu Kvliia aipab* r oxuiiijilo \\;i- tOund 

340 
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line “ took.'-' IVe read A TT 0 A A W ^ 0 It is perfectly evi- 
deiit, liowever, from tire breadth of the indentation in the clay, that 
aneither line ona'ht to lie there. T>iu by yoodi liiek the workman 
>aw his failure, and planted his stamp asain about an inch higher 
up, this time spuarely. The largvr peirtion of the lowe-r line has 
been spared. Ju^t at the top of rhe fragirieiit we read : 

A A VV I 
A^ Y K A A I 0 I 

Hardly less interesting i- a brick from Siparta 'tamped: 

TTAI^GOIAAMOCIAICKANO 

©HKACEHIKAAAiKPATEOc 

EPrUJ\AMKAClUJi\OC“ 

A tile was found at Epidauru^ veith the stamp A 1\ T Ul A 6 I N 0 Y.'- 
Many of a similar eharaeter weiv found at Meg-:dopo1i<.'' 

Hut the largc-'t store has been found at Pergamon. By the 
kindnC'S laf Hr. AVoltei> T haw- been .dlowed to see copies of fhcse 
from the article of Se!iuehh;irdt now in pivptirtifiou. These con- 
tain 112 different >tanips. and in some eu'cs there are over 40 im- 
pressions from a single stamp. 

It is not likely that I liave seen all the mtiterial which has 
been found in later '.'eaiu and receis'eil casual mention in various 
periodicals: but enough liU' bi cu here catalogued to show that 
certidn stampeil tiles found in the excavat;oil^ <4 the Ameiicaii 
School at the ..Vrgive llemenm are no isolated phenomenon in 
Greece. 

(If these tile.s three tall at once into a cla.'S. One fragment 
yiehls P X 1 T E T 1\. a second T E A. and a third 

The letter.' in all tliiue are of the same 
form, about a half an indi long, and rai'c;!.*' Ibei'e is no room 
for donb't that rhev ;ire all from a single stamp, ai.d one can 
easily restore for all the leading: 

§ K /\ H $ A P X I T E I' T 

a.t/./'A ./s, Ar ' tU ii. a 441. 

K ii;.;.viii.\', F" E.u '-i • • • . \> 107. Xc ’-’I,. 

lAvni-.iOuns „t 3/,-; 140, -m.,! ,/ H \iu. pj.. .Fr,. 

n r.iuiail.iity nl.y an. the -■ii..al e. t'-U $ '.v.th upper unu I.aver 

l-.iis. tils K uitl'.'lMn ..Ml. Ills t.ai- .i".l th.- m!\ l.-iu; E. "ie..'’u imikL- E ^ T 
attcgiid like the -ide gI’u iiiniit of '•H'P' 
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By a piece of good fortune, tlie Central ^Inseuni po^^sesses a 
fragment found by Staniatakis at the Heraeum in 1878, con- 
taining AH§APXIT^KT-'''^IV, e\ddeutly .'tamped with the same 
die. To remove any lingering doubt as to all these pieces belong- 
ing to a series, it may be added that they are all of the same 
thickness (O.Ooo m.") : that about 0.025 m. from the top (wliich 
is the only original edge pre.'Crved) a thin stripe is impressed: 
that the stamp is in eacli case placed immediately below this line, 
always on the concave side of the tile, which on this side had a 
tiiii'h not given to the other side; and that the clay in all is 
rather coarse. After working out this problem. I had ray atten- 
tion called to a whole tile in the rolyteehuikcm. found by Dr. 
Schliemann in 1874 in the village of Chouika. about a mile and a 
half from the Heraeum. Here staiids in full : 

AH §APX I TEK 

At the bottom of the tile is another stamp : 

AAMOIOIHPA^ 

This is. of course, for Aago'moi "Hpa?.''" and would mark the 
tiles (Kepafj.01 being uuderst<.)odj as the public pr(.>[ierty of Hera. 

On the 'tam}>cd tile from Sparta, above mortioned. we had 
TrXii'Poi SapdcnaL crKai'o 6 y']Ka<;. an evaetly parallel case. So on the 
I’eiraeus fragment' we have AXOS 1 A TT E I P with 7rX(70o? prob- 
ably su}. plied. The tliree Tanagra tiles hear § 0 I § 0 AX A A.'“ 
Ihe Tegea tile bears A A AA 0 ^10 5.'' A fragment of brick 
also ti'om 4 cgea has — r?/? SapoaiovJ' 

Another rile, an inch thick and of great coucaviTv. found at the 
Heraeum. ha- A A AX 0 I 0 i.‘" 

- 01111 , Arrive in-iTiritioii- a- t'l-tw-cii voinJ- i- fli.uiiiol lo a- in [Aaiio]ia. 
tvOBiiurs, '! A, n, .a/. Xo. TU, ini' I ’£ 70011 , 770 . Xi>. 81, ivliil,; ill other 

CTtse.-, in tiie same po-iti"n, it aU-'-A tlicr. TiiU' in f'!(r , i. 1120 , 

TeXaTTTrcs i- U-eU iJii'ct' rjitn-- Imr TeXe'rtTTTros. ari'i VpdiWos t'T H.jdurWos ^in Cul.LLT/ 
uiid ajElh'i £L. ^-4/v/u / s. //c p 127. tl'c nrcuiiiinL^ h hcix'i Ti to tln'se 

nuni' '' ) Si (_■ .'V n li I..N /)/ (h’f/rmc li. p. 7 -^ f. 

l^nU di Co/ r. II- fi . XT, p. 200 
I-Lfth dus A.ch J/A./;, i\. p. 144 

t,t X t'Dl. AH I . I/fs,‘/' dll I^t! < ‘jii'ii/ii sc, p, y-41 t'. 

At Ereii.a. ilii> \ »-ai . u -mall ira-mcnt v\‘ ;i tib- \\a- tOund cotitainiii" apparcntlv 

AHMO 

EPETPI. liiu It AIIMo !*'■ tin* U’ue ivadint; uf tint "I'liiiAvliat worn P-tti r-. H and 
art -trani^M--ly hDA\J.-d t. -a.-tlr. r. Th-* ihltiT- ixally b-oE na.rr likg* AI31U. an inter- 
estiiiA' i'Ttac’itin. 
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This word Sa/j-oioi does not put us in possession of any very 
•definite inforniatioii, surh as that secured bv the English exca- 
vators at Megalopoli-;, wlio identified tlie Philippeium by stamped 
tiles. The whole precinct was sacred to Hera, and the tiles of 
any liuilding, or even of a draiu-}iipe. might ha\'e been said to 
belong to her. 



One's first thought is of roof-tiles. But the tile that we have 
entire in the Polytechnikon is very heavy and coarse. It is 1.10 
ni. long, 0.51 m. broad at the top, 0.44 m. broad at the bottom, 
0.035 thick. Tlie edges are cut olf with a slant, making 
a cross >ection of this form : 

It has been suggested to me that it might be a drain-tile, but 
so slight is the concavity that it would take at least live such 
pieces to make a cylir.der, and this would be enormously large — 
a metre and a half or more in diameter. (If 
course, this might be the case; the tiles, how- 
ever, would not make joints, but would simply 
touch one another with sharp edges, thus: 

It is not likely that the edges would liave been made to fit so 
poorly if this had been the end for wliich the tiles were designed. 
Xeither is it likely that tiles like this wore intended to ii’i'i in 
pairs, making a Hitt drain (one being imposed 
upon the other), for in that ca>e the edgas would 
have mot thus ; 

For oidy one sort of a drain doe.-^ a tile of this shape seem tit, 
viz., for an 0 }ien drain. The lower smaller end of eadi upper 
tile would tit into the broader upper end of each lower tile, and 
make a good drain for a ■'mall i[Uantity of water, e. i/.. the drip- 
pings from a roof. But it wouhl be strange if such drains existed 
ill quantity enough to have attiirded. uc aluio'-t our only survivals 
of Heraeum tile-. Furthermore, a systeni that vats fit for an 
exposed drain vca.s tit to serve as a series of gutter-tile-^ on a roof 
(^crwXqm). The zigzag edge w:is perhaps rude, but it could be 
covered by the KaXvirTPjpe^, as may be si^-en by the annexed cut : 



£!xcuvatio/>s at Mr'galopoliSy'p. 141 . 
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Tliere is a braailtli ot only ■'liyluly o\'ei' 0.14 ui. to Oe cio ered 
l)V tin.- KaXvTrri'ip. It wonld l-t Just iM4 in. it tin.' turnoil up 
edyes ut the uwXyjve^;. tor r-o we may now call tlieiii. were cut oti' 
straight and imt with a .'■lanr. It the KaXvTTTPjpei; were a^ iliiek a> 
the aaXiivei.Uiey must have had a siipertieial breadth uf 0.21 ia.-‘ 
T’erhaps we may assume '.>.2-5 la. a-, a inaxiiniuu. The a-aXPjvei 
eonld have at imtst only O.-'ID m. exposedi.-- 

The actual I'esiilt was jirohably a root divideil in iis ^urt’ai e 
alxuit ecptally between yutter-tiles and coveriny tih '. Th- taper 
01 the yutter-tile' atiords an ea.sy way of iitriny e.icii one imo the 
next lower. Probably tlie coveriny tiles were airany.ol in the 'uine 
easy way. the narrow upiper end beiny overlapped by the broad 
end ot the next coveriny tile. Perhaps tlii' iiiav not have inadie 
so dainty a roof as those ed' builelinyv with marble tiles, with 
their delicate /caXu77T>;pc?, or a^ that of the Treasury of Pela at 
Olympia with it> more carefully matched chty tiles. But that it 
is a probable and natural arranyement is sheiwii bv tlie fart that 
tiles are now adjusted in the same way. The only ditference is 
that they are made much >mallei-. The tile in the L’olyteehnikon 
must be twenty or thirty times as heavy as those now in com- 
mon use on the roots in Athens. 4 hey wi-re larye enouyh to be 
held in piosition ly their own weiyht, without mortar, even in 
spite of con.sidendile wind, thus inakiny a roof comparable to 
those made of tint .stones, so common in the vallev^ of Xorthern 
Italy, where tierce winds >weep down over the pa>ses. 

These tih.w rniyht be taken a- puirc old and ]irimitive were it 
not lor the stamp, which f u-biih such a thouylit. This even forbids 
puttiny them -o tar hu'-k a.-^ the erection of the new temple of 
llera. winch wa-- [u'obably beyun soon after the destruction of 
tile older tiiip'le in 42-! n. c.. and conpileicd betore 40(r n. c.. to 
bJN nothiny ot t!ic lacttnat JdiUb.inia' mentions Pu[iolemu' a.' the 
architect oi that temple. The \\T.-.r liiiildiny, aPo, if the 
ot it- aye have been correctly ewimated by the vi-iriny arehitcct-. 
could iKJt lui\-e borne tliere tih's oil it- i'rA roof. Its mubbive 
character, however, and the bhort -pan cd it- roof would make it 
a very prop.'v laiildiny to cany biicli lieavv tileb. 

- I'ei- r-.a.’patut’.cn wonlJ t.o a- fclt.w- ; tin- taper ..f the <Ta\r;ii (U.O71 plub twice 
till tlii. ioii'-- 1,1' 11- i-ULie ( 0 . 14 i. 

The Lcii,i.ut.a.,,n wuuld be a- fulhiv.--. 0.44 _ (ij.Oill x 2 + 0 O.l.i x 2j ^e:0.30. 
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XoT to Lie too exact about tlit forms of letters on a it'nrrp, and 
that, too, ont^lde of .Vttiea, tvliero we are always uiieeiaaiiii a.' to 
dates of certain forms, we may yet r-ay with eoris.ideraliie safety 
that the stani[i eaniiot he earlier than the f uirch Century. The 
small ornuju would seem to make it Tenture'ome even to put it into 
that Century at all. But ay'aiiist any w ry lati’ dale may he arrayed 
the following consider atiens : 

1. A Ini' a 'traight ero."hur. 

2. has it' upp' r iw 1 Jower branches \-ery divergent. 

3. There i' no e.-.cmpt at ornann iitatiou. 

The place of fiielii^g of the fragments seeni' to give no due as 
to the building on which they were used, for in only one case 
have we any recoril of that item : one was found at the ea.'t end 
of the Stoa above the new temple. But they may ha\-e belonged 
to some building made several ceururie> after die temple of ITera. 

AVe must be on our guard. The stamp-maker may have 
indulged in uu affected archaism. Tlie irreg'nlaritv of the ending 
EKT^ N may l.ie tine to that. On the Amyclae stamp the're is no 
sign of a later date than fbO u. c., otlier rlian a s’ory late form of the' 
omega (W). As for ^ with divergent upper and lower bar.', it 
is tbuiul on bricks made perchauee a year ago at 0]ialki>. 

As to the name Sokles. a KnAfnrui for SopJdce, it is ciiinmou 
enough, and affords no particular iutcree^t. But the mcaniug of 
ap)^ireKTO}v is an interesting cpiestion. The word seetns. judging 
from its U'C in numerous inscriptions, to have the detinite mean- 
ing of ■■ su]iervising areliitecr." holding ofriee 'ometimes for the 
creetion of a ei-rtaiii buihiiug. tn in the ea.-^e of the temple of 
Asde] lilts at Mpidanrns. or for a term during Avhieii he A\x>uld 
su}iert i'e all buildiug and repairs. U' at i )do.'. llis ofliee i- well 
deseribcii by Faliri.-iu' [ILrm,s. xvii. ]i. 17). and by iTornolle 
lit (_'ijrr. xiv. p'p. 477 ff.), who remark': D'ns tin 

ijriimi dill f'l'l lao t’l njittfiit t I I'/i t If JKI J>‘, Un ltd' I't f>' ! i'< ! I n )tt s ^ // (/, 

hhflU <K tj nji 'I'Lid nn Ilf fi'[ ''■/ ! i\ ' I liLiii'C tl I>1 

fd pHj-it,' il'iifi liifiiiili ill- lilt Tl r. lilt lit ji'ii’i'iiif ff yit'i.-<,i li II/I tii-fjil- 

h'ftt. L' I’lililtiiilf ij'iilhiflit /• li III’, j-lfOn iifi'iit'ii'fiiT: n.rx 

ftiiipifs itmt d.sftZ ft pilldliif ildii» It iiifiiilt pT't'. 

In b'Al.. I, 322. P/illoldtf h m: ntioned as au apyi-rekTcoc, 
who with a ypap./.iartvs belonged to a board ot eTriartiTcu ruv veM 
rov ev TToXet. iv ro to ap^aiov li^/aXp-a. supposed to be the Ereeli- 
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tlifiim. In CIA., I, 324, a year later probably, for work on 
the same building an ap)(^iTeicT(t)v nained Archiloelitts received 37 
drachma' for ime prytany and 36 for another. This is pretty 
clearly a drachma a day. According to the same account, men 
who worked on columns got as high wages as 20 or e\'en 22 
drachmas a prytany. In CJ^l., i, 60, ap^LreKTcov and ap-^L- 
TBKTove'i are n’epuently mentioned in coiineetiitn with what is sup- 
posed to l)e the same work as that above mentioned. In an 
inscription from Delos, published by Homolle,^ a certain Philisti- 
des receives a payment of one drachma a day. Ilomolle supposes 
him to have Iieen the n rcHtekton who supersised all the buildings 
at the time on the island of Delos. At any rate, it appears that 
nothing was done in great building enterjirises without the 
consent and advice ot the o.Tclatddoii. KeXevec ap^iTeKTcov is 
a phrase of very common occurrence in building-inscriptions ; 
it occurs 34 times in the accounts of the hitropom of the 
tem[ile ot Apollo at Delos, edited l>y Ilomolle in _Bc//. dc Cun'. 
Helh./i.. VI, pp. 6 ti. The Jaeropoioi. make payments at the order 
of the ap^neKTovo^; teal roiv eT^ip-eX-ijrayv. ibid. pp. 7, S. In the 
Eleusinian inscription published lyv Foiicart. Bad. de Corr. HelKn., 
IV. 226 ti.. We read onrou av SoKp rol^ lepoiroiol^ ical to cip^cTeKTovi. 
In the great building-inscription of Lebadea (lusc. Graec. Sept. 
31 . 173 . line Ibn). we see that a completed piece of tv(.)rk is submit- 
ted to the apxiTSKTcov. while minutiae like the separate joints are 
attended ti 1 by a aTrapytTavTOC.'* 

In an inscription from Epidaurus'^ mention is repeatedly made 
ot an u I'heodotos, who served for a period of over six 
Veals at a salary \)t a drachma a day."' Dut the 'alar\' of an dpx^- 
re/cTcov was not uniformly a draclmia a day."^ In the year 279 
E. c.. at Deio', he I'eceiv'cd two drachmas a dav: but at the same 
time certain wi.u'kmeii, Ad.un and his son, get the same amount 
for working on a column.-' At Eleusis, in tlie time of Ly- 

B^'U. ar 0.„v. HMin., Tin, p. .jia.V ff. 

t r lint' ~Pi dpea-Tus tois itoTroiot; Kal t( 2 dpxLT€KTovL (it tiev ftr Ditttnljer- 
^tr t'> rtstui'i' in X'o. CdT.i [raSw's av Ke\evri 6 d^pxtHKToi'A. Cf., aliu, CTG., 2206, 
lint l.I. iiviiddv ck uvvTe\€a6^ ro eir ay '^/€L\dTw 6 rots eTterdrats Kal Tip 

dpxiriKTovL. 

*=’ Kabbadias, Fnudles Ejildiiure, p. 78, Inscr. OTo. l-lo. 

Ills ]>.L} nieiit tor one year i.-^ o-jO iliacliiiia.s ; for anotlun' it is 0-73 dratlinia--, 

Sto tilt lot ^ivtn by liuiiiollG in de Out?'. Helltn. ^ xiy, p. 478. 
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curg’us, an ap)(^iTeKrcov received 72 drachmas for one prytanv, or 
t’.vo drachma'^ a day,-' while an of seven men received 

only ten drachmas hn* the same time.’'-' 

The apxtre/cTcov i-Trl ra lepd at Athens,'^ and the dp^treKraiv who 
had so much to do with the theatre of Dionysus, were undoubt- 
edly supervidng architects, whatever other functions went along 
with that uliice. The four persons mentioned in CIA., ii, 194, 
col. e, as dpx^TeKTove^ , are similarly engaged, although their work 
is at the Peiraeus in connection with the ships. 

Two things come out rea'^onahly clearly from this list of inscrip- 
tions : 

1. AVheu a man is called an dp^iTenroiv, as Sokhs here is, he 
cannot be considered to be the head of a tile tactory. In that 
case he would probably have been called /cepapev^. i>okles was 
doubtless the supervising architect for some particular building 
or for some one or more years. 

2. The other result may seem surprising: but it does appear 

that a man who undertook important rcspondbilities, requiring 
special knowledge and training. receive<i the smell payment of 
one or two drachmas a day.'^' This may be a good illiistratioii 
that otHeials in (Ireece did not ]o<>k for great prt>tit. < >nite likely, 
the only reason why the architect at Athens was paid at all. while 
the board of eTncrTarai with wliom lie was aS'iociated gave their 
services free, was that he had to give up oil his time to the work. 
Perhaps the payment given to a member of the Doule i luring his 
time of actual service tvas regarded as a proper standard in pay- 
ing for this sort of <ervicc. Probably the only ditiereiice between 
'^uch an dpx^Te/cTcov and, Ictinus or Tibon,’’^ was that the 

latter were engaged in more important undertakings. 

Cy. line 71 01 tiie grout injcription pulileiioJ by Hoiiiolle in Bull, ilu C'u-r. 
lleVin , xiv, p}i. oS'-i It. 

CIA., II, S-IP’. IhuL, Ci)l. TI, line 0. CIA., ii, -103, line 2S. 

® For the head of a tile laetorv to Uyle himodf apyirtV-rur would prohaldy hnve 
-eemed more i f a wresting of l.iiiguuue than when now-a-dii_\s a daneing-mLCtor 
a^tiiines the title of profe-.-or. Fovcaut liii Bull, h’ Curr. 11.11 n., viii, 4(1, 1 
under^taiuP a brick from Thebe- to be.ir the -tamp of tne inaKer s name, adding: 
Lps ninr/ju.rs le ce u.virr’ .sont e/teo/’r rarcs e/i (I/'tue. 

oiTIiat an ari'hiteet was ;t ni.in of some -landing inignt appear fri’iii the words ol 
[Plato], Uetfroshie. p to-oB : ’Er vf/crortKr reKTom per av irpiairo irevre rj ej prf’r 
aepor, dpxi-'z^Kzom 51 olo' ar prpia'r opayuOr. 

=* It is a little stninge that Pausaxias (v. 103) speaks of Libori as a rp-rwr. 
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A word may here be added a> to the jiraetiral reason for 
stamping tiles. SoMts, who unoj df course have had his ou ii 
tile-making establishment, did not wi>h to have a pile of his tiles 
stolen or mixed up with similar tile-'.'*^ Perhap.-- it is not without 
a bearing on such possible purloining that we read an aecount e)f 
the httrojioioi at Delos,'^ running thus : Bought 200 paii's of 
tiles: put 70 pairs on one building, 44 on another; and turned, 
over to the following JuLropvioi a remainder of 7G." Ao mention 
is made of the deficit of ten. 

The tile? were probably formed in a wooden mould, like that 
referred to in an inventory of Delos as a tiItto? ^vXlvo^ KepafxiScop. 
That in some cases the stamp was atlixed by a separate impression 
might seem probable from the firct that the upper stamp with 
Soides’ name was not exactly uniform with reference to the stripe 
abi ive it. But this may also be accounted for 1 y supposing the 
metallic stamp, which ma<le the letters so clearly cut, to have 
been a little loosened from the wood of the mould in some cases. 
I -aw some moulds at a brick manufactory in Eleusis, the other 
day, in just that condition. 

The other stamped fragments found at the Heraeum during the 
tii'st two years of excavation are si) small that it is difiicult to tell 
whether they are tiles or plaques. On one from the so-called 
West Building, 0.12 x 0.07 m., roughly estimated, we have : 

EniNIKO 

A 

After A what looks like P follows, but this is uncertain. The 
rest ot the lower line i-- worn u'.v.ay. Coming to this from the 
pieces just iii'^cu?sed, one would be predi?p)o.,ed to read ’EttiA/co? 
“PX^veKTcor. but it is quite a? likely that ewt' is a preporition fol- 
lowed by a genitive, as in ?o many of the Corfu ?tamps contain- 
ing the names of prytans (Rimiann, Dr.',- I.dis I>/,,'uuii pp. 47. 
■:)4). or in the numerou? .stamps on amt)horu-haudles collected by 
Dutnont in J/csc. Ci ri/nhijUt.i <1 In (Jrlct. The word following the 

The stamp with So/:>fi name, I'eini; on the upper and, would di-appear wlitn 
the tile wa» laid, even if it were a i;iitter-tile. 

’’■'’Bull. Oe BldUn., VI, p, 136. 

"■ BuU. <!>' Curr. Hflh'n.. vi, pji, CU if 
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name may lie apxovro<;, for aiiglit we know. Another fragment 
still smaller. 0.09 .< 0.07 m.. Inn a name clearly in the genitive. 
To the left we read : Y 0 A i 

A ' 

It is evident that the top line runs from right to left, and we 
prohahly ha\ e a name ending in iXov. If the next line turns 

hack in a Boustrophedon order, we may here have iirl iXov 

ap-^ovTo<; or ap)^iTeKTovo?. Such a turning baek of the second li)ie 
is ^een in one of the Megalopolis tile^.^' In our inscription, as 
in that one, A Y 0 is also possible, since the mark at the edge of 
the fragment, after the supposed A, looks oblique, and may be a 
part of a Y. The reading of the name from right to left ha> 
many parallel- in stamps. A Megalopolis tile*' has the name 
^ 1X117770 (pLrjv read this way. The three tiles fn.im Tanagra read 
in the same way,'^-' a-; well as one of the three tiles from Chins 
before mentioned. The maker of the stamp in these cases pre- 
ferred to cut his letters running in the usual order, regardless of 
the hundreds of irnpres-ions which would thus read reversed. 

"We are sure that in xmie cases the stamps were not cut as a 
whole, but were made up of movable letters.’^ On an amphora- 
handle from the Peiraeus,’'- the reading is from right to left: but 
the letters P and K are left turned the other way. In turning 
his letters the workman forgot to arrange them so as to make the 
direction of the word and of the letter consistent. 

A Series of four tile fragments was found on the south slope 
below the Hcraeum just at the close of the last year's work (spring 
1894). These contain : 

1. erriTTOAYrN^ 

A eniTTo 

3. er 

4. V oj 

Thev are all impressed on the coiieave side of fragments about 

Jtvr. if Hell. Sh/ileo, xm, je .tat. Xo. 1. 

*0 Lull, ,/e (Are. HeViu , XT, p rOO. 

‘’BLLMxrr., T' cluu.lur:!,: ’nid Tei-ii.iiiu.'i ,j > , ii, p. ai’ . and Dl’M"xt, p..^. .■ 
Cfrayn.. pp. oOo. 308. where ur- out- niu.'tr..t>.w the ni iking up ui' tht-je Ttan'.pu 
in ti-iiic lU whioh lottrr- are ini-phioed. 

,le Curr. llelUn., xi, p. 207. 
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an inch thick. The letters are not raised, as in the other fi-ag- 
ments licie catalogued, hut depressed. The tact that in Xo. 1 
G is '0 close TO the TT as not to allow room for the cross-har of 
the latter to extend so far to the left as in Xos. 2 and 3, points to 
a 'lisht ditfereiice in the moulds, }iossihly due to the u^e of mova- 
ble letters. The date of this stamp i.- evidently very late. 'W’liether 
Polva-iiotus was an architect or a sacred otUeial for the year is 
not known. 

At the same time and place was found a small fragment with, 
very large letters (ahout an inch long) furnishing the hegiuning 
of tw(t lines : 

EH 

M A 

and a still .smaller piece of the upper right-hand corner of a tile 
with 5 next to the preserved e<lge. This $ is exactly like those 
in the Sol, L s stanfps, and the piece agrec> in thickness ; but this 
cannot belong to that series unless the Aago/ot ''Hpa? was trans- 
ferred to tlie top. There are also two stamps from late Rmnan 
times found in the secoml year's work, one on a piece of tile so 
.-niall that it atford- only K AO I CC (the letters are perfectly plain). 
The second otte is broken a little at the right-liand lower corner, 
and the raised letters are badly worn in the middle of the second 
line, but it looks a^ if it were not going to be difficult to read. It 
runs fiN'im right to left, thus : 

V O! A V A A 'A 

A ? 2 1 O 

A A ^2) X o \ j/ 

Hopefully as the f rst line and the lir^t half of the second look, 
aiibrdiitg K\auSibu KXeocrd . we must leave the rest un-olved. 

Bc'ides the stamps here described, there were several letters, 
apparentl}' scratched into some of the tiles when these were inoi^t. 
But they furnish no woixB. Perhaps they were builder^' marks, 
iir marks to designate’ property. 


-Vmericaii School, Athene, 
•Tul\. lsi)4. 


HUIU'S B. lijniAKLlSoX. 
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The inscriptions here pnl)lEhe(l were found in the .■^prinu' of 1803. 
They are none of them older than the second period in the Argive 
inscriptions, which is especially characterized hy the three-stroke 

sigma ^ ^ j and hy the dotted omlcron (Q) (ef. Ivirchhofl', (S7«- 

d'C/A p. 98; Roherts, GrL Eplg., pp. 108. 117). Several are con- 
siderably later than the date of the introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet, which }n’obab]y took place in Argos, as elsewhere, about 
the close of the Pelovionnesian 'War (cf. Kirchhoff. o. c.. p. 100). 
The Ifagment XI, indeed, can sca.rcely be earlier than Roman 
times, and Xo. XTI. which will be publi-hed later as an addendum 
to the present series, is very likely of much the same date. 

I. 

Inscribed oii a small Dorie cr.pital and on a portion of its 
column found in the 'West Building (cf. '\Valdstein, Tn-eh'lh 
Annual JRqiort of the Am. School, p. oT), near the third base of 
the inner row of columns, eouiiring from the south (excavator's 
note). Xow in the guard's hut ;;t the -ite of the excavations. 
Hiameter of column. 1 it.: height of echinin. 4 in.: width of 
abacus. 1 ft. 9 in.; height (A abacus, 4 in.: height of letters, 
about .8 in. 

(c) is inserilied on the abacus and i' difucnlt to reail. owing to 
the damaged state of the surlace of the stone. Proiessor Tarbell 
was the {list to read line 1. bur tlie defective sijueeze which he 
used did not -how the letrei> in line 2. If is iM'--ilce. but not 
Certain, that the ictcer.- T 0 IV sliould be read be.'ore TT in line 2. 



I- I 

p^) cv iScJ/Tcg Teyeu vs v — ac — vv 

. . . licWd/.'rc . . . 

L 


;3.51 
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{h) is iii'Crilicil on the eoluma, there being two letter^ in each 
hute, as is shown in the facsimile. The uneven stretching ot the 
si|aceze has causcil the linO' to ajuiear not quite equi-distant front 
one anorher. 

T i MO P F iBi n e © elt f 

I « 1 * 

(h) T i fji o k \ fx e 6 rj K. e 

(u) shows clearly that the inscription is the dedication of some 
object by a viet(.)r in various games (i-f. Furtwiingler. JlitOitil. 
Athen.. v. pp. 30 and 31, note 2). Similar inscriptions are quoted 
by Pausauias in his account of Olympia, and the excavations 
there have yielded some of the same class (cf. ArcJiiiologische 
Zcitimg, 1870-1878). The following numbers from the Anthology 
may also be cited for comparison: xiii. 5, 8, 14. 1-5. 10, 18, 19. 
.XA'i. (Planudea). 23. 24. Vol. in, (Firmin-Pidot), i. 23, 24, 30, 
44, 50, 82, 89, 102, 100, 291. Addcdn. to Yol. iii. i. 80 b. 

II. 

Inscribed on a .stone built into the wall of one of the dwellings (?) 
which adjoin the stoa marked C on the map (cf. A//u Jcmird of 
Arch.., VIII. pi. XII, and lYaldstciu's Si-i/ort. pp. 31. 82). The 
wall is not of the best construction, and tlie inscribed stone was 
undoubtedly brought from ePewhere and built in at a date later 
than that of the cutting of tlm iu'cription. The dimensions of 
the stone, which has apparently been cut down to fit into its 
pre-out position, arc 2 tt. 11.5 in. by 1 ft. 11. .3 in., ami the uj)por 
line of the letters is 3.5 iu. below the top of the stone. The 
height (if the letters is about 3 iu. The ujiper left-hand corner 
of the ^t■Jne i-' broken oil’. The inscription is very clearly cut. 
The a})]iarent dot iu the first <_> is almost certainly only ti break 
in the surface of the stone. Tlio form of sh/inu is noteworthy iu 
;iu Argive iuscriptiirn. 

9 1 r 0 h y Ho 

Aifovvaiov 

Posspolv this may lie a ]iatrouymic genitive iu a dedicatory 
iu'Crijition. 
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IJL 

Friund ju-t tn tUe <outli of tlio "West Buildiiii; among some 
aroUitectural ti’agiiiems. The in-^eiibed 'tone is of irregalar 
>huoe. hut the- measurements may he roughly given as 11 in. hy 
5 ill. The height of the letters is about 1.2 iu. The dot in the 
h) is not entirely certain. The stone is in the museum at Argos. 



... 0 (or (n'jv av^^ed 7) Ke (y) 

Ah 

Found in the same place as III. Inscribed on an irregularly 
broken fragment 1 ft. by 8 in. in size. The height of the letters 
is about .5 in. In the mu-seum at Argos. 

KoptvOo^ 

Av/ctro; 

/] apo/xpa/j. [ore? 

Possibly the stone formed the upper part ot a stele. 

V. 

Found l)etween the-ba.ses of the inner row of columns iu Stoa 
C and on a level with them, at a point about oue-third of the 
length of the stoa, measured trom the west end. The inscription 
is on a marble block measuring 10 in. by 10 in. by 3.0 iu. The 
letters are about .7 in. in lieight. Tln-re i' a round hole in the top 
of the block l.G in. iu diameter. Ot the name oi the hrst dedi- 
cator only a .diigle upriglit bar ot one letter is preserved. The 
stone is in the Central Museum at Amhens. 



H a /3 p ( A a ? 
aveOerav 
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The name Hi/brilo-i Joes uot occur elsewhere, though Hjhi'iUos 
and jSijlrWdes exist. On the suiiix -Xa? see Fick, Grki-k. Per- 
son enaanie a. p. 12-3. and Pape-Benseler, itw., p. xxx. 

The really important feature in this iiweriptiou is the form 
^ := B. With the exce})tion of a bronze ]i]aque said to be from 
Hermione. but apparently of doubtful proyenienee, the Argiye 
in.scripjtioiis of early date giye but one example of the letter B. 
This occurs in the proper name J^opdajopa^;, wliieli with others is 
inscribed on a stone that i? built into the fouu'.latiou of the east- 
ern tower of the ruined castle on the Lari<a at Argos [cf. lAG. 
BO = Pialekt-Iitsch/Sfie/i 3230 = Roberts, Grk. 7.3). Here 

our copier- giye the form ^ , But,- in the light of the new form 
for this letter, the stone need? to be carefully examined, since, 
owing to the worn condition of its surface, an error might easily 
he possible. 

The plaque from Hennioue has been published by Fri>hner in 
the Pernt. Arrht’olopi'jitt for ISbl, ii. pp. 50 if., and. with extended 
comment, by Robert in the Jfoiaiinent/ AiAicltk 1801. pp. 593 If'. B 
occurs tyuce (lines 2, 6) in the word C • H A. It should be 
ob^eryed that the upper lateral stroke is not at right angles with 
the vertical stroke, as is the case with the example from the 
Ileraeum. There is, however, no e-rseutial ditferenee in the forms. 
If the bronze plaque is nor ^Vrgive, hut represents a form of the 
alphabet in use at Hermione. we must suppose, as FrfRuer has 
pointed out, that there e.xi'ted there almost .siuiultuiieeiusly two 
forms of the early al})}iabet. that c.f Argos (note the letter f- on 
the bronze plaque), and a form closely allied to tbe Lacedaemo- 
nian [cf. Roberts, p. 284. and Kirelilioif, p. lUO). It is 

more probable that the placiue is of immediate Argive origin, and 
this vieu', 10 Avliich botli Frbhner and Lobert iiieliiie, is uow 
shown to be almo-t certainly the correct one Iw the insi-ri[>tion 
from the Ileraeum. T]*e re:?cuiblauee of this form of hetu to that 
of the letter in several of tlie insular alph.diem (CJ, and in the 
alphabet of Xlegara ( ) has been remarked by Robert. /. c. 

VI. 

In.'criljcd on a white tine-graiued linicstoiie. whicli splits ^vith 
conehoidal fi-a./ture. Found in 8toa C. l>etween the baelt wall 
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and tlie inner row of eolurnns (Wasliington's note). Six irregu- 
larly broken ifagnients of tlie ttone liuve been found, live of 
which may readily be fitted together. These mearuire roughly 
1 It. by 8 in., the sixth fragment 3 in. by 1 in. The height of 
the letters is 0.4 in. The inserijition is in the Central INJuseum at 
Athens. 



(a) Fragments 1-5. 

... or 

. . . pnov 


. . . Ta •; p p n p p 

. . . eovavoiP •; PPPPP 


. . . ifiiTpov •; H ; Tipd ; n G O O O 

. . . xpo? 

. . . aS . . . 


(b) Fragment <1. 
. . . ai'K . . . 


The inscription i^ extremely well eur, and tlie surfa''e ot the stone 
ill excellent condition, so That the faiini’e to discover more frag- 
ments is peculiarly to la- regretr>ol. it ccvnn to have b^eii an 
account of moneys paift out no-^dbly ifir builiimg mc.ti rial-'. A. e 
might restore ^vXoop alwv in line 4. but the iic'Ciipliou i^ so 
broken away at the ieit tbat conjrctuvai restorations are u>it wortli 
much. One Argive iuseripriem gives H — loo. P ^ ’-O, Q leg 
ct. Iteinach, T;'n J' K^'-iiro pin , p. 21S ; I liLteubergvr, 

ifp'jais. VII. p. tV2 if., comimmts on the iusevi|itiou, wl.nli also 
pmblir-hed us Xo. 3280 in the DdiKld-ln.-rlr. ; Larfld in Mhllerb 
JLdKiliiich. 1-, up- 541 if. i'eriiaps. howewer. Q as 
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ill dtlier tidrii(_>n' of the iiiseri[itioi!. :md ^iguilio-; an oliol. But 
hour arc vrc to read P ? If it means five or lifry drachmas in line 
•3, its rei'crition iiy to live ]ilaees tvouid surely he nv><t unusual. 
PrrucSSLir F. D. Allen ha- suggested n i me that it maybe u^ed to 
'lesig'iiate a coin of gi'ten value (ef. Reinaeh. Trait,', p, 217, and 
note 3 1 . I'rofe'sor Allen ha-; aBo suggested the reading' cora vcov 
in line 4, thus oonneeting the in'Criptioii with the purchase of 
s lorifieial animals. C’emipare the sacrificial calendar from Cos, 
JJIS. IX, pp. 323 ft'.. I'Ublished aho in Patou's Corpus of Coan 
Tn.'criptions. Line -5, however, seems to me rather to suggest 
the rutrcliase of building materials. Afe might perhaps imagine 
in line 5 something that had a Trepi/xerpov (Blperpov or Tplperpou 
seems dithcult. since it involves the use of p-e-pov as a linear unit) 
of 10'). and in line 3 the ... to might belong to some such expres- 
sion as 7706 ra BLa(TTv\a>v 6vpa>pa-Ta (cf. lines 63—64 of the Epidau- 
rean temple-insi-riptiou). 

d'll. 

Inscribed on a much broken block of .stone measuring 2 ft. 
3 m. by 2 it. by 1 ft. 3 in. (height). Found on the upper terrace 
ju^t south of the remains of the earlier temple. The stone still 
remains near the spot where it was found. 

A I I A A'\ i 

’Aprdpi 

For the form see Fom-art in Le Bas. Ej-pHraJ.., So. lOha. The 
iiiscripthm there piuhlished read' UpfOTicov 'Aprdpi. and is now in 
the museum at Arg-os. Foucart compares the foimis lapdTriTlai, 
’Avoi'tSi (rf. Jlat/n jv, pi. 148, IS o. -lOS ; 3233). 

VIII. 

Tlie sj'Ot v'liere this iu-;cription wu' found is not definitely 
indicated in the ex<avat()rs' notes. It i' deserih./d as having 
come To light ■■ on the surface of the -outh side.” The stone 
luea-ure-- -3 in, Ijy 6 in., and i' broken on all side,'. The letters 
are not dcc[ly cut and the stpieezc is difficult to read. The 
h^'ig■lir (jf the letter' is about .3 in. The stone i.' in the mu'cum 
at Argos. 
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oJA/va fjLvai AA(I=: II 
toy oAkA a .. . 

Or]'; TToT-ijpta K (? ) . S . . . 
AtaAa Ae[[taJ Sco . a . . . 

^pyvpeoy oA«a i ? j 

iiravOepara Aclo . 

<j>ia\av bXnay Opa^j^ai {J) 
cjiiaXay oAkA Spaj];^at (? ) 

uA1 Ka S[pa^^at { ? j 

The fragment is evidently part of an inventory of valuable 
objects v'Meli were stored in the temple or in some other 
building of the sanctuary. In line 1 the value of some object 
seems to he 2d minae. and perhaps 20 drachmas 2 obols ; that is, 
if we may understand — = 10 dr. and 1 = 1 obol, as in the 
inscription which relates to the construction of the temple of 
Asclepios at Epidaurus. Lines 7 and 8. however, show that 
the word drachtna was given in full, at any rate in the case of 
lesser values. The space preceding the A which stands at the 
end of line 2 shows no trace of any letter. It v'ould ^eetn. then, 
a> if the value iiulicated were a single mina. unless A may possi- 
bly be taken as a numeral. It is so used apparently iu line 106 
of the architectural inscription (d' the temple at Epidaurus already 
referred to ; but, so far as I know, the letter has never been 
interpreted there, and it is of no help in understanding the pres- 
ent inscription. Tlie A rather '■ug'g'O-^ts avt'OrjKe or avciffe/j-a in 
this place [cf. the records of the temple of Apollo at L>elo^ jK/ssirn. 
Dittenberger, Si/iloi/,\ dOT). The icrmiiiation -S?;? look' like the 
ending of a dedicator's iiuitie. but unfsrtnnately there is no means 
of determining how nuudi has been broken otf at the beginning 
or ending of the lines. In litte d we should expect a word 
exjires-itig an attribute of TroTi^pia (c. ./., Kecpiva. which, however, 
is hardly possible), but T can make no sugc’e-tion that is worth 
anything. In line 4. afna' \ei'a. the beginning' of a proper name 
seem pos'ible. In line 6 the eomiiouml tVaack'gaTa ir?. 'O far as I 
know. new. if we are to take it a- 'iguityiug dedi'nited offerings. 


fc A M N'’'A f ■ A A/;:: I 
f^To N o/\K A 

fAH^i^-PoTHPlA A ■ 
I*!* A A A E imi A 

r? eonoak 

PAN#CMAT.A 
‘ A A A o A K A N A P A| 
^tlAAAh/oAKA 4 
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Tlie use of tlie accusative cfiLaXav iu lines (1 and 7 lias a }jai'allel 
in lines 08 tf. of the records of the temple at Delos. 


IX. 


An irregular fragment, broken on all sides, mea'uring 1 ft. by 
6 in. Height of letters about .4 in. The .stone is in the museum 
at Argos. Xo note as to the exact spot where this inscription 
was found has been given me. 


Y P mi AT7^mA CfcAT-n-MPPIAMEI^ 
T I T Y rXAN onTAC n-Ag\E NTA[ 
A OA A TonAIP ON TAE N ox ONAJ 
’ \N KAIT 1^ TlEXEIPAynATANK^ 

,N/ Ti ToilApoMNANoN £5:^ 

X^AIKATAToNN'o/ 

\^onaiacka/amen; 


. . . VKO . . . 

ap’^yvpi'cp ■ al he r/? Ka roiv 'rrpiapev'[(av 
. . . vri Tvy)^di'ovTa^ 7ro)\ei> to. tt . . . 

CTT^^aBpa Tov XiTTovTa eVoyoi' d7r[oT2cra£ 

... cor Kal vf? T£ e;^e£ TrngnVa)!' k . . . 
dyatvri toI lapopvdfjLOve^ 
o{‘c]aa(TaL Kara rhv i'Of£o[i' o . . . 
do6]A.'^07' • al he Ka p.tj iv . . . 
hLicalaacovri a7rc[p 

Enough IS left ot this document t<i make (be conieecure proua- 
ble tliat it is a poitioii of a record of ciTt.;iu .^pecifieatioiis toui-h- 
iug tne ^ale <tr lease of some piec'c ot propcitv. Eine (j snco'c.'ts 
that We may liave to ilo with an .'vmjihietvonic ih.ci'ec not inilike 
tliat publisiied in CIG. Ib.s.s CIA. ii, i. .54-3. The restoration 
hUaacraL, in line 7. v. a.s suu'n'este.l li\ i 'rofc'.sor F. 1). Alletl. That 
iu line 0 secnis to fjllow troni it. hoteworthv i-s the uncommon 
V ord rra/xarav in line -3. IN c liave ramrdfiara [rd emrdparad) in 
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Dijilekt-ljisclii'ft., 483. lines 1G3— 175. Coiup:ire einraa-L^ (Index 
to Di'ilclcf-lnsehri/t., Boriticn), and tlie interesting compound 
TTUfj-arocbayelaTai [lAQ. -321. lines Diolekt-Iaschrlft., 1478), 

also tlie Iloiiierie 7ro\v7rdfjiO)v and Ile'Veliius's ijj.TrdiJ.cov. The sim- 
ple word Trdj.ca has a rare literary use. (See the Thesaurus, s. r.) 


X. 


Inscribed on an irregularly broken fragment found just above 
the eastern wall of the IVest Building. The stone measures 
about 1 ft. 5 in. in height. 1 ft. 1 in. in width at the widest part, 
and 7 in. in {hicknc.-s. The top, which is roughly hewn, lias two 
small holes in it, 2 in. by 2 in., and 1 in. in depth. Except at 
the top the stone is broken oif on all sides. It is in the guard’s 
hut at the Heracum. The letters are from .6 to .8 in. in height. 


^tJAISTlAA, 

mKOTW\\Ot4 

?a4>9 ^ 

\A1’E/ 


. a ^iXiCTTi'Sa 
. o ({) KOCT jjio^ o{or co) . . . 
To]0 eVso? a .. . 
t]?}? ‘J>(\((T[Ti'So? 
aS]6\<;t>09 

. . . ai eTTiT) . . . 

. . . e(’?) . . . 


The small holes make one think of a dedicatory otiering by 
I’hilistis or her brother, but it is useless to speculate in detail 
aliout the inscription. 


XI. 


Inscribed on a very much broken fragment measuring roughlv 
9 in. by 5.4 in. The letters are about .9 in. in height. The 
stone i' in the museum at Argos. In line 2 the fourth letter is 
very likely, though not tpiito certainly, tlda ; and indeed the 
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second letter of the line, so far as form sroes. might be the same. 
In hue 4 perhaps tve should read na instead of Tra. 



J. K. Yv’heelek. 



SOME IITTTITE SEALS. 


[Platk XA .] 


The .?eals to v.-Mcli I wish now to call attention, and which 
have nevar been published, are two cylinders and live circular 
seals containing Hittiie inscription.'. They formed a part of my 
own collection, but have been transferred, since .this paper was 
prepared, to the Metropolitan Museum in Xew York.' 

The hrst of these cylinders (PI. XY, Fig. 1) is of copper, plated 
with silver, and is said to have been bron.ght with a number of other 
antiquities from Haifa, in Syria. I am indebted to Professor 
Ogden X. Eood, of Columbia College, for the determination of 
the material : and he informs me that it is to the tact that it is 
thus composed of two layers of metal, silwr on copper, that we 
are indebted for the excellent preservation of the outer silver face, 
the galvanic action having pre:^er\■l^d the .-<iiver at the expense of 
the copper. It was ma.de of a tiat rectangular ]iiece of metal, 
bent around so as to bring the opposite edges in Juxtaposition, 
thus forming a cylinder: but these edges are not soldered to- 
gether. The cylinder is dl millimetres in length by 1* millime- 
tres in diameter. At each end is a rope-pattern enrhwed in bor- 
der lines. Between them, occu]>ying the body of the cylinder, is 
seen a personage with what appear to be wings fiajin his head; 
but more probably the wing-; belong to a winged >olar disk over 
his head, the central did; having been reduced to a mere deU. 
from lack of room. The head i- bare or with a elo-e cap. lie- 
wears a long, loose, open robe, and hold.- one hand extended, „iid 

^ I inflv sav that the collection oi Oriental seals, chiedy oylnulers. hel'nipin;:; to 
tut* ^tetnipulitaii tb>w t'iiiais in nambtr that "t any pnhlit Tnu'--uni in 

ihirf'pe, and is txctttled in value only hy the iiia^nnictnt t<‘llotiP'ii uf the Bnri'li 
i>[mtum. It i" hojK-d tliat the iMetro]tolitaTi Mu5»‘urrt -will -xM.n imt only a 

haiul-h''ok hul an illustrated catalogue with c«*]»ie> of all the 'vuK photv-i^^ruphieullv 
reproduoLd and olussiticd. thus carryiin; on the -work doin* in this d\ parLinen: hv Yi 
iMenant in his catalogue of the great {>rivate collection of -M. do L’lercij 
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in the other holds TThut iippear-^ like a sort of htims. with the 
lower end bent haek and tij), a.- is common in Ilittite sculpture, 
raoinii this iiersonan’e. but sepianued by two columns of Hittite 
liieroa'lypliies. is a liyure in a clo'c cap and a short robe, wiih one 
hand lifted and the other holding a mace over his shoulder, the 
tcip of which is a circle divided in the middle by the handle of 
the mace. Hack to the latter, and with a star between them, is a 
figure in a high Thrygian hat, a long robe, ami with both hands 
extended in front. The toe.-- of the figures are generally tipped 
up. Eehind the principal figure, surmounted by the winged 
disk, are a bird, a triangle, and a ;ecoud small mark Ijeside it — 
yierhaps am.ither triangle. In front of liirn are the two vertical 
lines of inscriyition, three Rittite characters in each column, unless 
one of the.se, over the hand of the person or deity, be an object 
hold in hi:- hand. One of the characters reminds us much of the 
Barvylonian character for Harran, and suggests that it may l.ie 
the ideograph for that city. 

IVhile I do not think it worth while to try to translate or trans- 
literate the iii.scription. the two lines in front and the one behind 
the princi[>al figure, still, the presence of the characters distinctly 
delines the Ilittite style of a eonsideral>le family of cylinders 
'which, for other reasons, we have been in the habit of calling 
Iliitite. IMost characteristic of all is the rope-pattern. The tall 
I’hrygiaii cap and the tipped up toes are familiar Ilittite character- 
istics. There is a considerable body of hematite cylinders of about 
this ^ize and type wliich tbese written ebaracters help us to desig- 
nate more positively as Ilittite, althougli it lias often seemed doubt- 
ful wbetlicr we slK'nihl not call them Syrian or Pbcenician. Indeed, 
the llittites. coming down from the neighborhood of Armenia 
info Syria, and occipwing the whole of Xortheru Syria from the 
Eui'lirates neraly or ipiite to the coast, entered into a region 
winch bad already a wcll-develojicd I’limiiician or Caiiaanite cul- 
ture. and probably bringing at lii>t no indigenous culture with 
them they adopted the art of the country they had conquered ; 
so that it may never be pos--ible, in Xortlieru Syria, to separate 
tlieir art trom the native Pluxuiieian ami Syrian art. whatever 
independent developments they may have later made in Asia 
iSIinor. 
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The size and shape of this silver eyliiider, and of the fine class 
•of hematite cylinders vhich resemhle it, found in Syria, are about 
the same as in the Babylonian cylinders of about 2000—1500 b. c. 
This inclines us to date them back to a period of considerable 
autifpiity : especially as about 1500-1400 b. c. a much larger 
cylinder came into vogue with the Cassite dynasty, and similar 
large cylinder.-r were in use in Assyria. These small cylinders 
are characterized by an even more minute and delicate workman- 
ship and a more crowded composition than is found on the 
corresponding Babylonian cylinders; and, like them, they are 
wrought free hand with tlte cornndmn point, and not with the 
revolving disk, which probably did not come into general use 
much, if any, before 1000 b. c. 

The other cylinder of which I speak (PL XV, Fig. 2) is in much 
le>s perfect condition. It is a large cylinder of black serpentine.and 
was obtained in the neighborhood of (lorfa. It is 53 millimetres 
in length and 15 millimetres in diameter. Although eonsider- 
ahly battered and worn, it is easy m)t oidy to make out that there 
are five lines of llittite characters covering the surface, but also 
to recognize many of the >everal characters. Tliey are arranged 
in the way U:?ual in llittite inscriptions, two characters often 
appearing grouped one over the other. One of the five lines is 
wrong >ide up. as compared with the others. Several of the well 
known llittite sign.' can be repeatedly detected ; but it is not pos- 
sible. I think, to ree()Ver more than two or three eonsecutive 
characters iimwvhere. so that it is not likely to be of any value as 
a text. 

But it is of considerable valvie because of its relationship in 
shape and material to a large class of those large, decply-cut, soft 
black serpicntine cylinders wbicli 1 have been in the habit, with 
others, of calling Assyrian, but with a great deal of doubt whether 
they are purely Assyrian. These are the cylinders which intro- 
duce the winged disk and the sacred tree into As.syrian art, 
elements unknown to Babylonian art before 1500 is. c. ; and 
whleli especially delight in the fight between Bel and the Dragon, 
or other forms of the contest hetweoii a hero and a spihinx or 
other foe. It is evident that in the time of the Assyrian empire 
the art of the country had somehow accpiired these important ele- 
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ments of mythology not familiar to the early Babylonian empire; 
and it is not easy to discover e^ddence of whence they came, much 
as we might conjecture in certain particulars. Tlm^ it is certain 
that the winged solar disk mnst have originally come from Egypt 
hy way of the Egyptian compuests in Palc.-tine and Syria, though 
considerably altered, and although the winged disk of Aten 
(Adonis was carried hack in a new t\pe into Egypt from the 
Euphrates hy the heretic kings. 

If. now, as this Hittite cylinder seems to indicate, we can refer 
these large serpentine cylinders — so peculiar in size, shapte and 
material as well as design, seldom with inscriptions — to the Ilittite 
territory, we are on the line of the connection with Egypt. "We 
well know how close was the connection hetween the Egyptian 
and the Hittite kingdoms in the time of the xviii and xix 
dynasties, and we may be certain that it was about this time that 

estern Asia felt most markedly the influence of Egypt, the 
influence preHously being chiefly Babylonian. I am inclined to 
think that the winged disk was brought into Asia perhaps some- 
what before the time of Thothmes H, and before the Hittite inva- 
sion ot Syria ; that it was adopted first by the Phamician or 
Canaanite cmlized tribes, then by the people of yahrina,to whom 
it became a special and supreme god by a sort of religious revo- 
lution which modified considerably the idea and form of the 
winged disk as it had been known in Egt'pt: and that it was 
then adopted by the Hittites on their occupation of the country. 
Alien the iconoclastic heretic king Khuen-aten, under the influ- 
ence of his alliance with Xahrina, made it his sole divinitv, its 
identity with the old and orthodo.x Egyptian form had been 
nearly or (piite lost. From the Mesopotamian peoples, rather 
than from the Hittites or directly from the Egyptians, the Assyri- 
ans aceeiited the disk and the sacred tree, and probably the con- 
test between Bel Marcluk and the Dragon. These latter were 
both drawn from the Babylonian mythology, though not from 
Babylonian art ; and we must remember that the Xahrina king- 
dom is really older than the Assyrian. 

This would not make this large cylinder with the Hittite in- 
scription as old as the smaller silver cylinder, and the fine hema- 
tite cylinders ot which I have spoken. Indeed if, as seems 
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j>robable. the larger type was introdiieed by the Cassite dynasty 
about the time of King Ihirnaburiash, then we may put these 
large serpentine eylinders as early as 1300 or 1200 b. c. ; and from 
these large Mesopotamian or Ilittite eylinders were copied tlie 
later characteristic large chalcedony cylinders which we are able 
to refer confidently to Assyria. 

IVith these two eylinders, the first ever found with unques- 
tionable Ilittite inseriiitiiuis, I would give copies of several disk- 
shaped seals, engraved on both sides with Ilittite characters (PI. 
AV, Fig. 3), obtained by me from Con-tantinople. The-e seals are 
similar to those belonging to Schlumberger {Revue Arc] '.I'oToriii me. 
Dec. 1882), and to the silver seal from Bor (published by Mr. 
Thomas Tyler in the Acadimy of Jan. 14. 1803). which is now in 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. They are made of serpentine, 
both black and red. and are reported to have been brought to 
Constantinople with some Cappadocian tablets. 

IVlLLI-tM H.tYES ‘WaIID. 
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HEINRICH VON BRUNN. 

[Plati: XVI.] 


Tlif 'tudy of olaH.-ioal aivluvology lias k)st one of its Prishtest lights 
hy the death at Josephsthal. in the Pavarian Alps. July 23. of Pro- 
fess.,! Heinrich von Brunn. ivho had latterly come to be looked upon 
a.s a .sort of dean ot' the cor}»s of jirofessional arolueologisti. For the 
honorary epithet of Altmci>ttr. as he was commonly saluted at home. 
Was not merely a tribute of re-pect for the surviving contemporary 
and a.rsoeiate of such old jiathtlnder' in archa'oli.igieal 'Cienoe as Ot- 
fried Hiiller and Eduard ( ierhard ; it involved recognition of his con- 
tinued authority and supremacy in the special form of historical and 
esthetic criticism of the <-oncrcte remains of antii[uity which he 
made his province. Outside of archieological circles his name was 
scarcely known, e-xia-pt to a part of the magazine-reading public of 
Germany, which had learned to look forward to his occasional bril- 
liant essays in the Dch/^cIk or in Wc-stermann's Ilhisirlerte 

MjivdAhnle as thoroughly original discussions in polished literary 
form, absolutely free from the taint of po’piilarisui. They differed, in 
tact, troiu the papers he read at jihilological conventions, or in the 
si.xties before the plenai-y as.seinl.>lie.s of the memborshiji of the 
international Arclucological Institute at Pome, only as written ]iro- 
ductions do from oral deliverances. A much larger number of these 
essays, all models of their kind, deserves reimblication in collected 
form, and translation into other languages besides the original Italian 
or German, than he embraced in the volume of IIU pages octavo en- 
titled GrIcchlscJie GotterldenJe, issued in 18d^{Veiiagsanstalt fur Kumt v. 
1 ( 'i.-.^riiirhaf’L Munich) . 

Brunn w as born at M'drlitz in the principality of Anhalt-Dessau in 
lti22. ami attended college at Zerbst in that neighborhood. In 1S3!J 
he matriculated at the Ehenish university of Bonn, attracted thither 
by the rt-putation of Welcker and Ritscid. At that time doctors of 
philosophy were excused from military service, so that after taking 
his di'm'oe in 1843 with a semi-philological, semi-archa?ological dis-;er- 
360 
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tation on the sources of Pliny’s account of the history of ancient ait. 
young Brunn was free to follow the inclination that drew liiin Roiue- 
w'ards. The political upheaval of the Eternal City in 1848-411 con- 
verted him for a brief period into a war correspondent. In 185.’] Lis 
indefatigable ardor in collecting epigrapliic material in Southern Italy 
for the great Corfai.-i fnicrijAioniuii Laiinunnn earned him the friendly 
nickname of Hercules Saxanus from the editor, Ritschl. He had just 
completed one volume of the work which established his literary rep- 
utation. Geichlclde dir ijrkchischtii Kunitler ( Braunsch-weig 1853. and 
Stuttgart 1859 : an unaltered reprint of tlic whole work was is.'Ued in 
1884). It cannot vie for readablcne.'S with the numerous illu-trated 
histories and manuals of ancient art whu~e authors have used Brunn’s 
work for their foundation. Feeble readers of (lennan will do well to 
let it alone. The author’s idan was to comliine a critical prerentatiou 
of the ti'ailitional testimony in regard to the Grecian si-ulptors. en- 
gravers, painters, and architects, with an attempt to make the literary 
evidence the skeleton of a new d/!a</e iirlir (lr:n:;i such a.s could be 
conceived in the internal vision of one thoroughly acquainted with 
antique art in its concrete monument'. But his almost excessively 
rigid self-control, foreshadowed in the bold wording of a thesis he de- 
fended at Bonn in 1843 — " L) a critknl dkcti-'-rlo/t I icaidd ruthrr err me- 
thodically than hit upoa truth uiihovt uuthod" — preserved him from the 
indulgence in vain rhetoric tlmt renders .\<lolph Stahr’s Toiw). a work 
of somewhat similar aim, so nearly wi>rthless. He excluded extant 
works of anti(iUe art from consideration (-xceju in the few iu'tances 
where their authorship is attested with certainty. It was his purpose, 
liut partly completed alter an interval of tiirty years, to sujiplcmcnt 
this collection of antique testimony ’ly a ( it-n-hichtr drr jrii chuchen 
Kun-d (Part T, ohmii-h, 1893), Hi' own formulation cxprosc' bus idea 
in a form enriched by his plastic lia.bit of thought; ".I' ihe fornio oj a 
livimj body can only dcrclop iu fullnr.>< ot beauty "ii, a they ar< ■'■upported ly 
a jiaidess ush^ou'i structure, (dthovyh thi^ r< iiuilus hulh a tu the eyr. w the 
history of art iriV mature to retd j>eruition mdy a the ]\iMory nj the urfuts 
supplies it iiith a full lalalioii, upun trhiih tin amdy-i' ut th' rii'iuniirnt' Can 
erect its sirw'turc in the ciiiisrivusKrss or rdjsoli'te ^rcur>ti/. 

After an interval of two years 'pent in tlie 'crvicc ot tlic I uiversity 
of Bonn (1854-56'!. Brunn returned to Rc;'.nc. to be associated with 
llenzeii. the di'tinguislied rqugraphi't. in the dirct ion oi tiie Areha'- 
ological Institute. 5I:chaflis. in his history ol that -eii ntilie station, 
to which Germany owes so large a sliare of lier [Ucsent pref-minence 
in classical a.reha’ologv. dates the revival ot the Institute, alter 
)irotracte<l lethargy, Iroin tlu' lir.'t meeting eondiuted l>y llen/eii and 
Brunn on February 27, 1>57 : “ Xut only un.^rhi -' ” lirrlirr partiripatton 
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f.han during the late years, hut it soon rose to a more gratifying activity than 
ever htforc " (Michaelis, p. 14, German ed.)- Without this revival of 
viBciency and interest, its friends could hardly have succeeded, as in- 
deed they did not until l.'SijO. in obtaining rank and support for the 
Institute a.s an element in tlie scholastic establishment of the Prussian 
Government. The variety and tulness of the archa?oloyical matter 
published during the next few years in the Annali and other paper' 
of the In.^titute, under Brunn's editorship, indicate his activity as 
much as his own contributions. 

His Eoman secretaryship was exchanged in IS 6 . 0 , for the chair of 
archaeology at the University of Munich, which he filled till yester- 
day, The opening of his Bavarian career was not altogether auspi- 
cious, nor has the visible fruit of hi' twenty-nine years of activity in 
Munich as professor, curator, and publicist met the high expectations 
whicli could be legitimately conceived then. One of his first duties 
was the .sateguarding from the contemplated Prussian invasion of the 
collections ot antiipies which the enthusiasm of King Louis I had 
created and raised to the second rank in Europe, The ex-king died 
early in 18()S. King Louis II took m.i pc-rsonal interest either in 
the galleries or in the University founded by hi-: grandfather. The 
development ot the natural scic-nces taxed the educational budget of 
the kingdom to the utmost ; a Royal School of Technology was just 
tounding. Berlin loomed up as the coming German capital. After 
completing a scholarly catalogue of the sculpture gallery (^1S6S) and 
another ot the antique painted vases, of which he was appointed cu- 
rator the same year, Brunn tound little to do in the way of collection 
or classification ot new anti<iues. He might almost as well havi- 
taught in (.rottingen or Koiiicsberg. HL prelude to 8 chliemann's 
memorable discoveries in the Troad and Argolis (Die Kumt lei Homer. 
Munich, 18bHj could have been written anywhere. His publication of 
the Ijtruscaii sarco])hagus-rcliets {Irdicri dellc urne etrv^vhe. Vol. I. 
Lome. iSdl, since continued liy Kbrtc) was the fruit of ob>ervations 
made in Italy. I he Bavarian inertia in which he was plunged affected 
him. Lie should have gone to Greece. His unfamiliaritv with that 


country temled to put him out of touch with his colleagues of tlic 
Berlin directory ot tlm now Imperial German Institute. Intniiduni. 


regiwj, iuJjes renovare dolonm was his answer, in the writer's hearin 
.1 Gieek pupil a.sking his rea':on for not visiting Greece. But he 


g, to 
ha.'- 


traed to add that he found his rare visits to Italy so disquieting, by 
tne Wealth oi new inq.ressions they brought, that he feared a journey 
to Olympia and Athens would dislocate his history of Greek art alti'.- 
gether. Every year he ex])endeil an amount of labor on his class- 
room discussions of tlie subject which would have suffice.l a less sen- 
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sitive conscience for the publication of a book. Perhaps he did not 
feel the personal need to write his account of Greek art that he did 
to sift and classify the testimony which was the basis of his History 
of the Greek Artists. To his mind a properly classified collection 
of antiipies. in the original or in the best available reproductions, 
was a .sufficient history of the evolution of Greek art. His 
contempt for the sentimentality of Ruskin's opposition to the form- 
ation of a great collection of casts in London was unbounded. 
He arrangeil his own collection, embracing seven hundred and 
thirty plaster easts, in a series of chambers extending in one 
straight liire, and bare of any architectural or decorative adjuncts. 

Swift to appreciate the scieniiric utility of the modern processes of 
photographic reproduction. Brunn recently se(-ured the cooperation of 
an enterprising publisher, Friedrich Bruckmann. for the issue of a 
Series of six hundred magnificent photographic prints of the most re- 
markable among the extant store of antique sculptures from widely 
.scattered originals. Of this veritable lil.>rary museum Bruckniann's 
business successor, the Verhig-Muitalt fur Ku.nit and Wis-ienschaft, is now 
bringing out the fourth huinlred. A similar series of Greek and 
Roman Portraits was also begun. It is gratifying to be assured that 
both publications will be carried to eoinjiletion by Brunn's co-editor, 
Dr. Paul Arndt. They reflect a degree of credit on the self-sacrificing 
editors and publishers that should in some measure compensate them 
for pecuniary loss. 

A number of the papers printed in the transactions of the Royal 
Academy of Munich {Probleiac zur (.Tcschichtc der gricchi-irhcii Thsen- 
raaltrei ; Paiontus und die norihjriechUcht Kund : Die Sbuli'iturcn von 
■Olgiiqiia; Die Skvlpturtn von Penjamon. dv.) were openly or covertly 
controversial. The Olympian marbles, which their Berlin discoverers 
were at first disposed to associate too closely, tliough apologetically, 
with the Attic school of Pheidias, will never recover from the epithet 
of vt-al-fed wliich he applied to their tlabby forms by contrast with 
the heef-fed robustness of a figure like the Theseus of the Parthenon. 
The strictures which the discoverer of the Pergameue origin of the 
Dying Gladiator " of the C'apitoline Museum and a series of kindred 
sculptures in Rome, Nai)lcs and Venice, years licfore the excavation 
of Pergamou at the expense of the Prussian government, was 
entitieil to i)ass upon the style of the Pergameue marliles actpiired by 
the Berlin Museum met the same respeettul attention. His early 
identiiieatiou of a female statue in the IMimieh (dyptuthek as a copy 
of the allegorical group of Peace and \\ oalth iiy Kephisodotos of 
Athens, the lather of Praxiteles, gave him an equal right to speak 
authoritatively in regard to the place of the Hermes ol Olympia 
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among tlie known works of the latter master. If Brunn is right, the 
Hermes was an early work of Praxiteles, done at the time when he 
was as^oeiated with his father in the exemition of orders for se^’eral 
Arcadian cities. It is possible that in this view, as in his personal 
conviction that the original of Praxiteles' '• in.arl)le fann ’’ is preserved 
in a mutilated torso of the Louvre Museum, and sundry other con- 
tentions of the same' sort. Brunn may have erred. His sense of 
evolutional relations and his vast knowledge of Hellenic modes of 
])lastic thought raise his own work to the level he assigned to M’inckel- 
mann's : his mistakes are more instructive than the right guesses of 
ot'ners. Brunn was rather fond ot insisting on his own analytic 
method as against the deductive and often utterly false conclusions of 
metaphysical a-'sthetics, a^ well as against the exces>ive reliance of 
many arclueologists on the comparative process. In truth, his position 
was the very simple one. that an artistic idea cannot be disintegrated 
from its material and sensible vehicle, but that, given a sufficient 
familiarity with the vocabulary, grammar, and rhetoric of the language 
in which formative art must express itself, it is possible for persistent 
study to extract from a given work all that the artist consciously or 
unconsciously put into it. It is this conviction — first ac 4 uired and 
apiprehended in its hearing on his life-work while attem])ting to master 
the import of the Hera Farnesc bust at Nai)]cs in lf44— that upheld 
Professor Brunn for fifty years in his endeavor to substiiute scientific 
investigation of the objective laws governing artistic creation for the 
flowery allurements of subjective criticism oil the one liand, and the 
restriction of .scientific inquiry to the dry hones of arch;cological 
information on the other. And this is what his p)Ortrait bust will 
stand f ir, which was sculptured liy Km.'mann from a l.dock of Pentelic 
marble presented by the Greek government on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his Bunn doctorate ('March 20, ispdy and is now 
.set uj> in the hall of the Palazzo Caffarelli on the Capitohne Mount. 
The photograijh of it (Pl.itu XVI, tnkcn from Mihidiener rorlraU."So. 
24, Verlu[/sait6(nlt far Kvnd u. U’isacuxchrift, Munich) reveals, a little 
more accentuateilly pcrha]i,> than the writer's recollection of Brunn's 
real features, the union of the habit of keen oliservation, leaving its 
mark es[jecially on the u])j>er half of the full Teutonic f.ii-c, with other 
features denoting a strong imagination hehl in rigid subjection to the 
will. 'Were it not for the roniantie length of llowing ‘'iirls in whieh 
the laee is framed, it eould he taken for the head of a r-tate-iuan ratlier 
than of a scholar. It is interc.-ting to cuiniiare this portrait in ,-tone 
with an (‘iirly likeness ol Brunn the student, dated liS41. and repre- 
senting him in the frogged velvet tnni<' and loose sliirt afi'ei ted liy tlie 
patriotic youth ot tin.' period. The pure unclouded In'ow ami thought- 
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ful young features are not without promise of what their owner was 
to achieve in later years. 

This notice would he nio.st incomplete without an allusion to the 
amiability of character which made Brunn take a special delight in per- 
sonal intercourse with the young, who.se affection he always tvon, with- 
out effort, as surely as he oLtaiiied what he used to call their physiog- 
nomic response. Many for whose cpiickened eyes he had read new 
meaning in tlie august faces of <lreek deities have a }ileasant recol- 
lection of his own l)enign countenance, as it heanicil through a 
nimltus of social tolnaceo smoke, in the weekly reunions arounil his 
study-table. In his last illness, as indeed at times before when in less 
robust condition than u.sual, this skilful artist in visualization and 
language showed symptoms of lc>ss of memory and aphasia, due to 
softening of the brain. The quie.sceiit traveler'.s instinct revived in 
him, and he would often declare his intention of -spending the night 
at some forgotten way-station of mail-coaeh days in Italy, or inform 
his friends that he had just returned from an extensive journey in 
pursuit of epigraphi(‘ or archieologie information. At last, his power- 
ful frame succumhed without suffering, and allowed a mind that Iiad 
so long navigated the enchanted seas of the pa.st to weigh aiiehor and 
spread sail «<s (fiacw, h Oa ruvo-lr trr^aTOi oeoy/cs: " to that vast 'lioi'c that 
skirts the furthe-i Sfa.” ALraitn Kmeksox. 


H. C. LOLLING. >}• 

Classical Archa'ohtgy suffered an irreparable lo'S in the death of 
Dr. Lolling, which ensued, after a brief illness, on Feb. i!2. isi.U. Ills 
busy life from the aue of twenty-four t<.) his <leath (when he was 
forty-six years old) bad been spent in Greece; and he had become 
the first authority on the topograjdiy of Greece, coinbimng in a 
remarkable degree the knowledge of its past and its prc.-ciit. 

Perliaps not more than one in five of the travellers who use Baede- 
ker's t, realize or even notice tliat it is principally the work of 
Lolling. It was in the family of t'.irl \\’ill‘crg i the ];ubli~hcr and 
liook.seller. and at the .same time ((erman eon--ul in .Vihcnsi tliat 
Baedeker in ISTU met Imllinir. an<l reeoanized in him the man to 
prepare his projeeted haniilMiok. Lulliic^f ^inee his ari'i\ al in Athens 
had heeii serving as private tutor in the W ilberg fan.ily, and was 
devoting his spare hours to a re-^tless -tudy el' e\ ery nouk and I'onier 
of Attica. 

In the execution of the responsible work lai'l upon him by llaede- 
ker, he now travelled ove-r the rest of <Trecce with, like thorouglme.ss : 
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and so full were his results that his manuscript had to be cut down 
one-half to make it fit the proper juoportions of a guide-book. It i.' 
Well known, however, that Baedeker is no mere travellers guide, but 
a proper text-book of the topography. moniiment.s and history of 
Greece. 

Lolliua' was .selected, almost as a matter of course, to prejiare the 
section in Iwan Midler's Handbook of Classical Antiquity treating of 
Greek geography and topography, the .second edition of which he 
was preparing at the time of his death. But the litnits of this work 
gave him no room for inserting much of the material crowded out of 
Baedeker. di)ecimens of this material have, however, reached the 
light in the MitiheUvnfjCii des dcutichen urchiio^ogischen la-ititv.ts and in 
hi.s c'sa.y on D'e Meerenijc coa Srdaiaii. which begins the volume 
brought a.' a tribute to Ernst C'urtius, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday in 1SS4. l)y his pupils an<l admirers. 

The other inaiii ijranch of I.olling’s work, in which his merits were 
almo.st equally conspicuous, was epigraphy. The numbeis of the Mitt- 
heiluiifien and oftlie Deltion bear witness to this. The putting together 
and editin;: of tlie great Ili'hitonipedo/i inscrijition froin the Acropolis 
was a notable example of his patience, and, we may almost say, his 
genius in thi.-J field. The volume whicli has appeared of the Inscrip- 
tions of M orthern Greece, as one sees by " exscripsit Lolling '' appended 
to mo.st of the nund.)er3. wa- largely the fruit of his labor, and yet his 
name dues not appear on the title page. Probably no man who has 
ever appeared on the scenes of the archa-ological world in Athens 
has shown less de.rire to assert his claims to aix-hreological property, 
or to push himself to the front in any way. He was retiring and 
almost .shy as i'ai' a.^ .society was concerne<l. He never ’‘made calls." 
Some called him •• hermit. " But he was very agreeable and genial 
in tlic couqumy of his frieniB. 

Of course, such a man did not fail to secure recognition of a public 
character. Hi- promotion in t!ie German Institute, of which he was 
for several ycur.s librarian and the Director's right-hand man, render- 
ing inval uaMc scioice. was perhajis not so rapid a.s some expected. 
But this was because Germany sent giants into the field. But the 
Greek Government seized him in b^Sf, and laaib' him curator of tlie 
Museum oi inscriptions. In bS!.)-’] be was made corresponding mem- 
ot till' Piussiun Acaib'iny. and a few day.' before his deatli he was 
decurateit witlithe Greek Order of the Kedeenier. 

Hi- la-t d.iy,' were extremely busy ones. It was bis task to create 
the musrum of in-criptions of which he was to be the curator. Ho 
iiad to arrange .ind edit tlie great yield ot Acropolis inscriptions from 
excavations oi recent \ ears. — a work which he had nearlv completed. 
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But the general task of keeping up with inscriptions now constantly 
pouring in is like " climbing up the ever climbing wave." The third 
edition of Baedeker’s Greece suliered under no greater disadvantage 
than that arising from the fact that Lolling was too busy to travel 
again over Greece, although he did find time to revise the work. By 
this severe pressure of work a longed-for visit to his Friesland home, 
after twenty-two t'ears of absence, was also precluded. 

And yet no man was more generous and even prodigal of his time 
when one asked him for information. Often he has left his manu- 
scrijjt to show me inscription alter inscription with discursive talk 
that almost made me forget how l.iusy lie was. He had declared his 
intention of at least going over to Eretria with me in the spring to 
assist in locating the temple of Artemis Amary.sia, a stt])iect in which 
he was much interested. But before that time came we had laid him to 
rest in Attic earth. 

It was evident that the desire to travel was with him a sort of pas- 
sion. as with Odysseus, and it cost him much to forego this pleasure. 
Man muss sich darein fugen. a phrase which he once used to me in 
speaking of this de[irivation. is pcrhaii.s an adequate motto to express 
the substance of his life of patient unselfishness. 

B. Rich.vrdsox. 
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Paul Kretschmer. Die GriecJiisclien Va.-eKi/iscl(riftc/i iJu'er Sj>rnr},e 

nnch i>iitereuchf. 8vo, })p. viii, iol. (liiterslob. C. IKrtelsmauii. 

1894. 

The work which Aleisterhans did soiae years ago for Attic lapidary 
inscriptions has now hecn ilono hy Kvetschinc-r for the coiTes])uirding' 
field of inscriptions upon ]jottery. The subject is naturally of much 
less importance because of the nans>w compass of the material at our 
dispiosal, which is confined chiefly to projier names: but a great deal 
of grammatical interest can be extracted from proper names, ami the 
grammarian cannot now afi'urd to ignore thi-i new field so well ex- 
]iloited for him. Meisterhans confined himself to Attic inscriptions : 
the smaller compass to be treate'l V>y Kret'^chmer has enabled him to 
include all inscribed vase.?, and to add details that are of value to the 
arclni’ologist as well as to the grammarian and epigrapliist. Bevond 
the limit ot Attic vases, the number of those inscribed is not very 
large. Only one is reckoned among tlm.^e of tln> Khoilian stvle, the 
Euphorhos plate of the British Museum, which is now abjudicated 
trom Rhodes and assigned to Argo.^, with the eonclusioii that the 
fainirus style had its origin trom the Argive district. It is to he 
hoped that th<‘ excavations uf nur Athens School at the Heravtiu will 
ultimately solve thi.s question. Ot the so-ca]le<l Cvrenwan class 
only one is inscribed, and to the Ionian no more than two or tlii'cecan 
be assigned with any confidence. Of t'orintldan. on the other hand. 
Kretschmer catalogues 4o. of Chaleidlan 111. Bieotian 4, ('(Ian (?j 1. 
and one of Sievoniau manufacture, with a second made in Athens hut 
hearing a ^ieyonian inscription serateh-'d in by tlie owner, who was 
under the intluence. our author tliinks. oi hi.-. Atlieiiiaii habitat, as 
hetraycfl by tlii' adde(l v (_>f tSojA-ee. 

In general the iiiscrijitions u<ed in this volume ai'e ehietlv those 
V hich u ere jniiiitcd on by tlie jotters hetbre tiie la^t buriiinu. Such 
;w have been inscribed with a jniiiit arc utilized only 'o far a,- the evi- 
dence goe.- to show tliat they have oviginattsl liano tin* jiolters tlnmi- 
selte.s, and not tripin the later po.-sessor.;. '['he object of thi> exi lu-iou 
!S tij Ija-e the results oi the work jiui-ely ujxui the lauauaue of a sinah' 
'•lass, tlie potters and j.ainters, that it may rcjiresent the sjieeeh of the 
people umlefileil by ofiicial jdirasi olouy or literary I'ules. Thus our 
author elamis that -we come hen- into eio-er touch with the .\theniaii 
474 
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workman in hn blouse with hi' paintbrush in his liand (as we see 
him upon one of the vases ) than even in Ark'tophanes or on the 
marbles. Kret'chmei' assumes that these men in general wrote as 
tliey spoke, and that the peeuliarities in speech exhiliited by them 
may be aeeepted as tlie liilk-speeeh, although they have' been usually 
attriluited to the ignoram-e. the mistakes, and the carelessness of the 
jiottevs. But he maintains that, where the same distinctive t’onns occur 
again and again, this reason is not sutiieieiit, espiecially as they are 
met with ill cases where the writing has been dune with great care and 
lieaiity, and thus forms a ]>art of the ornament of the vase as a whole, 
and they oei'Ur also at times in lapidary inscriptions: and he utters 
the warning that hypereritieisin is as unscientific as lack of criticism, 
and quite as unfruitful. Hence, after iilivious instances of carelessness 
and miswriting have heen excluded, and some left to one side as ad- 
mitting of douht. our author claims that Ids material ]ierfnrms for the 
S2i>eech of the lower elasscs in Athens the service which the ^lajiyri (.if 
the Serapt'um have done for the ]>o]iular s\ieec-h of the Ptolemaic 
Greeks. This (.liti'ers fn.m that of literature and ollii ial iloeuineiits 
not so much in hroa'l traits its in nunilH-rless little things. Here only 
can we learn that tlu' eounnon Athenian liahitually said o-Wrevs, oc- 
casionally Orjervi and OTif? iTrah). ttUi (Trhc 

It is iiretty clear that the iiotter was but half versed in the rules of 
literary writing, although his social )iosition cannot have been always 
a subordinate tme. The weaitli acqtiireil in the art is attested hy the 
offerings on the Aen.ipirlis, and by the immense numbers of the wares 
discovered in foreign countries, especially Italy. The rich Hy])erbo- 
lus is an exam^de of a potter whose language was ojieii to comic criti- 
cism, and he was even taunted with foreign extraction. This eiiarge 
cannot be brought against a very cousiderahle part of the j'lotters whose 
signature.s apjiear on vases, as their itanies are either sueh as are known 
to he genuinely Attic, or hear at least no trace.s of a foreign stanqi, as 
AeseluiKCs. Andoeides, etc. Tliere are others, liowever, with a distinetly 
foreign color, as Gauris. Donris. Jlyspios, Oltos, etc. Phintias betrays 
a Sicilian or Italian origin, though he has once writtim his name in its 
jirojier Attic form. Philtias. Amasis indicates a knowledge of Egy],>t 
on the part of tlie name-giver, if not Egy^'tian derivation. Rrygos was 
]irohahly Thracian, Sikanos gud Sikelo' of Sicilian birth, lienee this 
class helongcd either to the imetics or to the slave pojntlation. It is 
not suiqirisuig. ilicrcfoiv. that imattic forms arc oc(-asi(inally met with. 
These an- chietiy Dorian; the Ionic are almost wholly lacking on 
Attic vases. The fornier oeenr especially in mythic names, as OiSiTrdSas, 
and suclt as may lie found in tire lyric ])arts of tragedy. The Ionising 
Tendene V of tragedy mav he '^een in a tew ease's ot crer tor rr, as ’OXi’crcrfi'?, 
^€ppi<jiafj-(ra, Kicro-os, Kt(r<rui. Here may l>e added the single form 
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ria-apa noted by Meisterhans. It appears, liowever, on a vase of 
Exekias, whose Atticism is otherwise under suspicion from his use of 
the unattic form ’loXaos. Di>ric endings in the name.' of pei'soiis, as 
Xikondas, are not uncominrin in literary Attic. Side Iiy side with the 
two cases of F in Attic inscrijition.s is to he ranaed the form EIOLEO^ 
for FIOLEO:^ on a black-fisriired vase of the British Museum, otherwise 
])ure Attic. 

As occasionally on the marbles, H is found for the aspirated G-sounil. 
five times for e, live times for 7; on Attic wises, and once on a f’orin- 
thiaii. isoine cases of the Aririve lamhcJa ( K ) also occur, but they may 
be accidental. As compared with the lapidary forni', it is furdier 
worthy of notice that the thctu with a point ( O i i' almost alway.s em- 
ployed, even in the first half of the sixth century, instead of the cross- 
bar thetn (©), a.s is the ease on coins as well. The alphabetic chaiig-es 
in the fifth century are also of interest to the epiara])hist. The intro- 
duction of Ionic letters occasionally on the marbles in unofficial 
incriptions during this period was commented upon scmie years ago 
hy Koehler. Kretschmer gives a table c(.)ni[)risiiig the results from 
ftrty-two vases of the red-figured style, to illustrate this feature. From 
this table it appears that certain Ionic letters l.iecame prevalent before 
others. Apart from S. I, E. and Y became established first, and on no 
vase hearing Ionic letters do the Attic X§, <h§. occur. This no doulk 
was dictated by convenience. Not much later F and A entered, which 
must naturally coincide. The vowel H comes latest, and tliroughout 
the table in no instance does it appear without E (,=•>?), and three time.s 
with H as aspirate, never witli L: while is found witli E (■-=■/]) several 
times and with L once. From the occurrence of JT- upon the roll in the 
hand of the ]iupil in that beautiful .school-room scene of the Duris 
vase in the Berlin Museum, our author concludes that even non-Ionic 
literature (.Eolic in thi.s case) was at tliat time ('” hefoix- 480 ") written 
ill the Ionic alphabet, as already conjectured t>y IVilainowitz. The 
use of -^instead of 0 in the tran.sition jieriod is regarded by Kretsch- 
mer as the result of a natural coiifu.sion, and not attributable to the 
Thasian-Parian mode of writing under the influence of Polygnotu.s, as 
has been often assumed ; and lie ajijieal.s to the marbles fur support 
(Mitlh. Athen, X, 363ff., 378). Before dismissing this subject, it may 
not he amiss to add that the spurious diphthong -ov is written 
several times in full in the .sixth and fifth centuries on Attic vases, 
though only once on the marbles. 

In the difficult <[Ucstion involved in the dating of Attic vases. 
KretM hmer takes advanced ground. He assigns a few inscribed ex- 
amples to the .seventh ceutury. the most archaic of the black-figured 
type to the first half of the sixth century, and the more advanced to 
the latter half, thus coinciding in part with the earlier specimens of 
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the red-tigured. This style must have not merely heyun before 480 
B. c., but have advanced so far in technic that a good jiart of its 
develojiment must have preceded that date. The oldest masters united 
the black and red styles, as Andocides, Paniphaie)S. Hischylus, Epic- 
tetus, etc. Somewhat younger were Caehrylion. Euphronins. Oltas, 
Sosias, Duris. Hieron. Brygos, etc., whose CU})S may be placed l ietween 
bOl) and 480. Accordingly, the so-calleil ’• beautiful style " succeeds 
this period, and its inscriptions are characteri7.ed by the intermixture 
of Ionic letters, Yases whose alphabet is juirely Ionic (.'annot be 
detinitely dated, but must reach far into the f lurth century. 

It is in the early attriliution of the "severe style” of Eujphronius 
and his compeers, lief uv 480. and the correspoudin'.r eli-vation of the 
succeeding style, that Kretschmer's da.tes go most strongly counter to 
the views of many. Undoubtedly it is too >trict to say that, because 
a fragment of a vase of Hieron has l.ieen ftund in the " Persian 
Stratum," his activity wa^ not prof inged beyond tlie de-,truction of 
the Acropolis ; yet these date', taken somewhat more laxly, recom- 
mend themselve.s from one point of view, at all events. The dtevelop- 
ment of style from the archaic in vases is thus brought into better 
haniKjny with that of sculpture, and weave not comjielled to ask our- 
selves so seriously why it was that the more i'acile art of painting lagged 
so far behind in the evolution of the tilth century. Thi' has always 
been a difficulty with me, which none of the attempted explanations 
have satisfied. 

It must be confessed that the impossibility of fixing 'atisfactory 
dates in the field of vases adds to the <li>advantages of scantiness of 
material, when we compare this work with that of Meisterhans ; yet 
neither of these vitiates, though they diminish, the value of the results. 

Montreiix, August dOth, 1814. A. C. ilKKitiAM. 

HeIXKICU BiU'XX. Grach'iche JErfk' Burh. Iji't 

A-TifinKjc mid d't' dccur'itny Jyin.d. 8vo. pp. x, 18.5. 

Verlagsanstult fiir Kunst und Wi'seuschaft. Miinchen, ISlbl. 

As the last work of the venerable Brunn thi' little volume has a 
.S]iecial interest. It is the lii>t section of a general hi'tory of Greek 
art. a history which, if comideted, will necessarily be of wide influence 
and importance. Eor whatever Brunn undertook wa' in his estima- 
tion worth doing well. More than twenty years ago he began this 
historv. when the rajiid succes.sion of excavations in Greece bringing 
to light an abundance of new material forced him either to aliandon 
the enterprise or to modify his plan. He adopted the latter course. 
Xo one, he dedares. is yet in a po.sition to write a complete historv of 
Greek art. So he attempt' to lav the foundation, to reach the point 
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of vii'W whicli will i-cndor futiuv liil>or more frintful. It is to l)c hoped 
that the reiiiaiiiintr sections ot the work were sufficiently iar advanced 
to enahle Iii< literary executor. Dr. Paul Arndt, to hriim- them out in 
due season. 

The <eeiion liet'ore u^ Constitutes what he calD Dook I, and is di- 
vided into tour chapters: The art uj the pre-Hohienc pe/'iod ; The art 
of the Ilnijiei'ic period: The oprio.^itnin eij Hellenic to jorenjii i nflnein'e-i ; 
Tin. itrenotherd iiij oj the Hellenic spirit. 

In the hi'it chnpter he treats of Cyclopean architecture, from a con- 
structive and dec orative point ot View : then cjt the Myceniean stage 
of civilization. :ind iin;dly of the vases of the geometric and Itipylon 
stvle. He finds here an art of jerosaic clianicter, without mythologdc 
content : steeped with foreign iiifiueitce.-, liut neverthe]es-~ suggestive 
of later Greek luethc.ich. Thus the Vaphio va.ses are compared to the 
folk-songs which may have preceded and prepared the way for the 
iiii.ii'e artistic- Honu-ric c.-iiics. And in the Dipylon vases he sees a new 
principle in decoration, compositions which are adapted to particular 
.sjtaces and express intellectu;d conce]>ti<.in«. In the second chapter he 
treats c.if the art of the Homeric period, a.ssuming that Homer's j'loems 
reflect the art of hi-' own time. The material for this chapter is fur- 
nished less hy the monuments than by literary evidence. He de- 
scribe' Homer's shield of Aehilles ancl then Hesiod's more comiili- 
cated shield of Herakles. A similar art is reflected in the sitnlac from 
Bologna. This art he reCc.cgnizes as oriented material formulated bt' 
Greek niethc.id. In the third chapter he seeks to build up from the 
monuments a lecture ot Homeric art similar to that which tlie 
Mycemean objects had otfored for in-e-Honieric art. These objects he 
finds in the shield' from the Zeus-grotto in Krete, in the contents of 
the Regulini-Gala■^'i tomb at Gaere. and in the paterae from Cyprus, 
Hagna Graecia. and As.syria. All of these objects reflect the art ])ie- 
tured by Homer, and are, in Brunn’s estimation, more truH Greek 
than Phcenician. More intere.'ting still is it to find him picturing a 
retlex influence of Greek upon Assyrian art, in the later forms of 
which he recognizes Greek modes of composition and the Greek love of 
nature. In the Jinul chapter hetrai-es the growth of the Dipylon style in 
the ceramics ot Melos, Thera, and Rhodes, and the general develo}anent 
ot the (ireek jirinciples ol com|io.'ition and jioetic treatment from the 
painted ],ottery of Rhode.s and Xaukratis to that of Corinth and the 
cekhrated Francois x a'c. Tlie chc't of Kyp'elos at Olympia and the 
throne td' Apollo at Ainyklai illustrate the extreme development of 
the principles of Homeric art, from which the Franyois vase, some- 
what later in date, already exhibits a reaction. This change illustrates 
the beginning of a new direction in the current of Greek art. A. M. 
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PAGE.' PAGE.J PAGE, 

AFRICA (south'', ... 400 ' BABYLONIA, 401 MESOPOTAMIA, . ... 408 

ALGERIA AND TUNISIA, . 400 EGYPT, 379 NUBIA, . ! 397 

ARABIA, ....... 401 GREECE 423 PALESTINE, 408 

ASIA, 400 ITALY, 430 PERSIA, 403 

ASIA MINOR, 413 KRETE. 417, SYRIA, I , 405 

ASSYRIA, ...... 404 , KYPROS, 415 TURKEY, ...... 414 


EGYPT, 

THE PROPORTIONS OF THE PYRAMIDS. — The above question is 
studied from the point of certain Egyptian texts which give the pro- 
portions of pyramids of various size.s, by Lud. Borchardt in the Zeit. 
f. Agypt. Spr. u. AltcrihumM-., ISdd, 1, under the title Wie v:urclen die 
Boschunr/en der Pyramideii beetimmt d " How was the slo])e of the 
pyramids determined?" Here is an example of the reckonings in a 
translation of the original : 

Example of the computation of a pyramid. The ir/iJ-/i)i is 360, 
the relative Pr-m-ics is 2.50. Let me know what is its SM. Take the 
Iralf of 36U : that is IdO. Divide with 2-10 in 180; this makes 
-f- 1 + jL of an ell. One ell ha.s 7 spans. Multiply by 7. Result : 
its Skd is 64-^ sjians. " 

Of the technical terms. WJP-tht and .snO' belong to the ground-plan 
(" die und siiti entsju-cclienden Zahleii stehen an den Enden 

der Grunclkanten ") while Pr-ni-icg and Khi-a-hrv: belong to the ele- 
vation (‘' die auf Pr-m-ws und K3y-n-hrw beziiglichen an den oberen 
Enden der dargestellten Pyramiclen "). Finally, the term Skd is 
extremely important : Es wird zuer.st der Quotient aus den Massen 
der halben Grimdkante und der Hiilie gebildet, und der erhaltene 

Honcefortli the news from the Far East — from China. Japan, Corea, Thibet, 
Hindustan, etc . — will be omitted. The reasons will be evident. Those countries 
ure largely outside the civilization in which we are interested, and the increase in 
material to be handled lias made this retrenchment necessary, in view of the limits 
of the Journal. — A. L, F,, Jr. 
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. Bruch dann unter Zutrnmdelegung der Elle als Einheit in Bruchtheile 
der Elle d. h. in Spannen umgerechnet. Die so erlialtene Spannen- 
anzahl ist dann der tiM, etc. Die Detinition fur den Skd wir<l also 
lauten : ‘‘Der Skd ist die Zahl, uelche angiebt. Lira icie riel Spannen die 
Stitenflaciie einer Pgramide aaf 1 Elk Steiguag Torn Loth abireicht," or 
hriefiy Skd — " slope.'’ 

This definition being tested by its api»lication to the text measure- 
ments giTen in the article, it is found that the results correspond with 
actual monuments, such as the south pyramid at Dahshur, the second 
pyramid of Gizeh, and the mastaba at Gizeh. 

Dr. Bnrchardt concludes ; ■' Die Bedeutung der bes[>rochenen 
Autgaben I'lir die Geschichte der Mathemutik brauche ich wohl nicht 
erst hervorzuheben. Wir sehen hier die nachweislich ersten Versuche 
auf goniometrischem Gebiete. Die geneigte Lage einer Seitentiiiche 
wire! in unseren Beispielen durch das Verhiiltniss zweier coordinaten 
bestimmt, genau so wie wir heute einen Winkel etwa durch die 
Grosse seiner cotangente festlegeu.” 

AN EARLY EGYPTIAN SCULPTOR.— Prof. Enium has an interesting 
note in the Zdt.j. Agypt. Spr. (xxxi, 2) on an artist of the Ancient 
Empire whose name he has discovered among the famous reliefs of 
the tomb of Ftah-hoip at Sakkarah. In the lowest corner on the loft 
side of the west wall we read an inscription which Ennan translates 
■' der von ihm Ijeschenkte und von ihm geliel.ite, der ihm ehrwiirdige. 
del' Oberbildhauer Pth- ah-n." The man near whum this is placed has 
a characteristic head — evidently a portrait — quite ditferent from the 
conventional liead of tiie re.st. Pth- nh-a was evidently the sciiljiti.u* 
of the tornl) and a friend and favorite of Ptah-hotp. As Erman 
remarks; “ II this be a correct explanatiuii. then we have gained in 
Pth-nh-n the name of one of the best Egyptian artists of the Early 
Empire, a man who distinguished liimself above others by fre.^h 
humor and fancy." 

To the aljovo a note is added by Kurt Sethe. whi'> brings forward a 
representation in a tomb of the iv dynasty (l. d. ii, 12 c.). Here 
two men are rcqircsented with an inscription which describes tliem to 
be the painter and architect of the tomb. The painter’s name is 
Siiir-K L the architect's . . . — K if. 

LAKE MOERIS. — i’roi. Brugsch lias an article on Lake INIoeris in the 
Zit.f. Agypt. Spr. ( ISik!, 1, and IS'.)!, 1). In it he stmlies the texts 
that nieiitioii the lake and its canals, the two main i-auals being u-ed 
for all Eeypt and regulated by a system of sluices, while a third led 
v atei into the middle of the I ayum, and cspeciallv for the use of its 
mam city. Lrocodiloiioli-^. of which city Dr. Brimsch makes a stiecial 
study. 
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EGYPTIAN STATUE FROM TYRE. — In the collection of Consul Loyt- * 
red, at Beiruth, i.s a fragment of a late-Egyptian statue found at 
Tyre. ^Vlthuugh a purely Egyptian ^yOI■k, it is a fjue.stion whether it 
was not executed for a temple at Tyre It represents Osiris, and has 
an inscription relating to his temple. A later mixed CTrieeo-Latin 
inscription on the hack identifies the statue a.s of a priest of Osiris, 
and this may have heen done when in Roman times an inventory 
was made of the offerings and other objects in the temple. — Erwax in 
Zeit. f. Ayypt. Spi'.. x.xxi. L*. 

INTERNAL DECORATION OF VASES. — Lud. Borchardt has an article 
in the Zeit fi'ir A>j[/pt. Spruche a. AlterthninAciiiuh (181)4. 1) on the 
internal decoration of Egyptian vases as represented on the monu- 
ments {Die DarAdh' ivi iuiKit vcrzkrten S:h/den anf A(i[ipti.-,dicii Deak- 
malern). In it he attempts to reconstruct in accon lance with true per- 
spective the vase- re])resented without per';[)ei tive on the monuments. 
Generally speaking, the design of thi.■^ internal ornament is shown in 
the paintings or reliefs hy hrina:ing it al.iove the edge of the vase in 
fiat front view. The silver vases were tho.se that showed the highest 
ornamentation, hut, as most of these have heen destroyed, the faience 
vases must he studied for patterns and designs. 

The author illustrates in an interesting manner, by rejiroducing 
side by side, the same decorative motive as represented incorrectly in 
the monuments and as found on the works that have come down to us. 

FORMULA OF DIPLOMA FREEING FROM SUSPICION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
— It has never l)een known exactly linw the formula discharuing a 
l)erson su.-ipected of Cliri.stianity. on his .-acritieing to the gods, was 
worded. Such a formula has recently come to light, anil has l)een 
pul)li:rhed and commented upon in the Zcii--^chr/j} t"r Api/pti-^chi' Spr'ichc 
(xxxi. '2) and in the Proccedingi or the Socidg oj Bibhcol .-Irchfcolog;/ 
(181.)4). 

This llbdlu^ certifies that a certain Aurelius Diogenes has appeared 
dulv before the jiriests and >.icriticeil to tlie gods. Its date i> a. i>. do! i. 

EGYPTIAN PAPYRI. — A most interesting exhibition is now open in 
the Museum at Vienna. Tliis consists of a collection of ujiwards of 
10,000 Egyptian papyrus documents, which were discovered at El 
FayCim, and pureh.ised by the Austrian .Vrchd.uke Rainer several 
vears ago. The collection is unique, and the document^, which are 
written in eleven different language-, have all been deciphered and 
arranged scientitically. They cover a period of il.oOiJ years and fur- 
nish remarka’nle evidence a'^ to the culture and luiblic and jirivatelife 
of the ancient Egyjitians and other nations. 

Prof Mb GoleiU'^chcir. the well-known ( )rientali-t of St. Petersburg, 
bought a numiier of fragmentary pieces of papyrm which he was 
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offered when pa.ssing through Cairo during the winter of 1890-91. 
On examining his acquisitions he was most agreeably surprised. Not 
only the numerous pieces allowed being fitted together so that three 
long manuscripts could be reconstructed almost completely, but then 
these papyri proved to be of uncommon literary interest. One of them 
is, with regard to Old Testament science, one of the most remarkable 
texts ever dug from the soil of Egypt. A considerable extract from 
this interesting document is given in the Sunday School Times of March 
10th. All its information on the political conditions of Palestine, 
Phoenicia and Northern Syria will be the more valuable because they 
date from a time on which both hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscrip- 
tions have been completely silent so far. Scientific commentaries on 
the books of Samuel will have to enumerate the papyrus Golenisclieff 
among their sources in future time.— Biblia, April. 1894. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. — The seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Egypk Exploration Fund was held on May 23, the presi- 
dent, Sir .John Fowler, Bart., in the chair. 

The financial report was read by the hon. treasurer, Mr. H. A. 
Grueber. who first dealt with the accounts of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, as apart from those of its Archeological Survey (for the latter 
separate subscriiition has always been asked), showing that the 
expenditure for the year 1892-3 had been about £2,140. This sum 
included M. Xaville's expenses at Deir el Bahari, those involved by 
the continuation of Count d'Hulst's work at Behbeit el Hagar and by 
the transport of heavy antiquities from El Bersheh, Beni Hasan and 
Tell Mokhdam, the cost of publications, and also ordinary and extra- 
ordinary office expenses. It further included an item of £146, repre- 
senting the expenses incurred l.>y Mr. Roger and Mr. Howard Carter, 
w'hen directed by the committee to continue the excavation for the 
recovery of the Mendes or Thmuis lil.u'ary at Tmei el Amdid, a work 
which M. Naville had commenced in the previous year. Unfortu- 
nately, on account of the absence of M. de Morgan in U]iper Egypt, 
Mr. Roger was not allowed to i)roceed with the unearthing of the 
library chambers ; and in conseiiuence he was compelled to return to 
England without having been able to carry out the wishes of the com- 
mittee. The total receii)t3 for 1S92-3 were over £2,121, an income 
almost entirely due to annual subscribers in England, America and 
the Colonies. 

The expenses of the Archajological Survey during the same year 
had amounted to over £1,200, including the salaries of Mr. Percy E. 
Newberry and Mr. Howard Carter, their travelling and living expenses 
to, in and from Egypt, and the travelling and living expenses of Mr. 
John Newberry (architect) and of Mr. Percy Buckman (artist), who 
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had otherwise given their valuable services to the Survey. The 
£1,200 also compri.sed £469 for the publication of Beni Hasan 1. Since 
subscriptions and donations to the Survey during 1892-3 had not 
reached £500, the Fund had advanced £700 to its assistance, and it is 
earnestly hoped by the committee that increased public interest in 
the Survey will justify their faith in its future. During the three 
seasons spent in Egypt by officers ot the Archteologieal Survev, suffi- 
cient material was collected to provide annual publications for five or 
six years. Beni Hasan I. (1S90-1). and Beni Hasan II. (1891-2) have 
already apjieared, and will shortly be followed bv El Bersheh I. and 
H. (fur 1892-3 and 1S93-4). 

The total receipts of the Egypt Exploration Fund had not fallen 
oil' during the year under consideration; but the expenditure had 
increased, owing to the fact that the work now being carried on at 
Deir el Bahuri is a very large one. 

Miss E. Patterson, the secretary of the Fund, .stated that the forth- 
coming Memoir for 1892-3 would be a preliminary volume on Deir el 
Bahari, written by M. Xaville. forming a sort of introduction to the 
series of Memoirs which is to cover the work of the Fund on this site. 
She also drew attention to a special publication of the Fund, viz., a 
small Atlas of Ancient Egypt, just issued, of which a few advance 
copies lay upon the table. In this Atlas each of the ancient maps is 
accompanied by the list of the nomes, of their capitals, and of their 
local deities. The ma])S are prefaced witli letterpress, giving a brief 
account of the history of the Egyptians and of their foreign inter- 
course, together with a description of their country. The Atlas also 
contains a chronological table of the dynasties, a list of Egyittian sites 
mentioned in the Bible — identified when [lossibk — and a short biblio- 
graphy. The secretary stated that it had been decided to make no 
distribution of objects from Deir el Bahari until the work was com- 
pleted, and all had been brought together for comparison. 

Mr. John Newberry, the architect, who has for two seasons assisted 
professionally at the excavation of the temple of Deir el Bahari, then 
gave an account of the progress of that excavation and its present 
state. The paper will be printed in the forthcoming Archxological 
Report of the Fund. 

The president noticed the engagement of Mr. D. G. Hogarth as an 
officer of the Fund. 

Mr. Maunde Thomi)son. G.B.. returned thanks on behalf of the 
British Museum for certain autinuities wdiich had been ]iresented by 
the Fund. He said that the annual volumes issued by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund would licnceforth take a much hiaher standard 
than they had ever taken before. In order that the excavations at 
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Deir el Bahari mis-ht not push too far ahead of the work of pultlica- 
tioii and of the artists emjdoyed in copying the sc-ul[itures and paint- 
ings which are laid bare, it might be necessary to suspend operations 
for a season. Moreover. Deir el Bahari, though involving great exca- 
vation and restoration, and ])ruviding large material lor jmblication, 
is not rich in antiquities ; and the society, beina; bound to consider 
the advantage.s of di-tribution of anticquities, did mu propose to con- 
iine its work to Deir el Bahari tor the next tew years. June 2. 

DAHSHUR — M, de Morgan’s Great Discoveries. — In our last issue the 
lir.st reports of M. de Morgan’s remarkable di.AC-overie.s in and aliout 
the ]iyrajuids of Dah-hCir were announced. W'e give iiere a tran.-la- 
tion of [.art of 21. de Morgan's report, made at the close of his cvork to 
the Ar'vli iiiii. A Ldtrij. on April 13. au'l we add 

to tills an abstract of an article I'y M. Al. Gayet in the (Anzette des 
Btan'- ArA of 21. ly 1. hSPd. wliiclt treut.s in great detail of the jewelry 
found tjy 21. de 2L>rgan. 

"There exist at Dahshur two pyramids of crude l.ira k. huge earthen 
tumuli, whose sum ore aspect oontrasis with the yellow of the desert 
sand and of tlie neigliboring .stmic pyi'amids. They are at the sum- 
mit of the iiills liordering the Mile I'alley on the west. Gne is to the 
suutfi. iheine tlie village of 2IeU'hiycIi. the other to the north hetween 
this village and tiiac of .bakkarah. I'mil no'.v the northern [lyramid 
had resi'ted all attacks, while tlie southern had Uiwev been investi- 
gated at all. 

"In niy ahsence exeavatit>ns were i ariied iin by my orders to the 
south and north of the uortiieru tumiikis. which I recognized cm my 
arrival to l.)elong. tliOsC above to tile Aneieiit Empire ami those belou' 
to the d'welith Dynasty. Tlie cartuuches of Usc-rte'eu II and III 
and ui fiim-nemhat III left no doubt as to the period of these latter 
mominieiits. 

"The i>yramid had been attacked, ami, under the millions of bricks 
hea]ied together, were i’oiind the uiitouehed 'liluvian gravel-beds. 
The ivyal eh.unber. tlierei’ore. was not constructed within the monu- 
ment it-eil', U' is alway.s the cu'c in the stone pvramids. It seemed a.s 
if it might have been Imilt deejier ilown. A boring inad.e in the very 
eentre of the treneh already opened .soon showed that tlie diluvium 
continued to a depth of U .'lU in. below the foundation of the jivramid 
and was witliout any tnic-e oi' artificial work Below this alluvium 
was a friable sandstone . . . Hence it was useless to search further, for 
it the toml's existed they were dug iii the mass of the riick jirolialily 
at a great depth. 

Toiiili !< — " The toinli.s of the 2Iiddle Enuiire iii the necrojiolis of 
Dahshur do not resemble in any resiiect those of the Ancient Empire 
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discovered by 5Iariette-pasha at tiakkarah. We do not find in the 
monuments of the xii dynasty at Dahshur complicated sepulchral 
temples covered with bas-reliefs, like those of Ti, of Mera, of Ptah- 
Hotep, of Ptah-Shepses, etc. The mastaba of Dahshur is simpler and 
includes no chamber. It is composed of a rectangular solid mass of 
crude Iiiicks, oltcn very small, covered with a revetment of white 
rurah limestone. The .--teles are placed in the revetment, face to the 
north or east, and have their table of oiierings. The well, instead of 
being o})ened in the centre of the construction, as is always the case 
in the tombs of the Ancient Empire, is generally placed north of the 
mastaba ; but the galleries are so dim that the deceased rests i.recisely 
beneath the .stele bearing his name. The pa^^sage? leading to the se- 
pulchral vault are either cut in the rock, and in this case are covered 
with a sitrbased vault, or are constructed in Turah limestone (and 
arc then of rectangular section', or. linally. are covered with a vault 
of crude lii'ick in very reanlar courses and ilightly raised. These 
observations reg.trding the tosnl'S of the xii dynasty in the necropolis 
of Dahshur are the result of the opening of thirty uiastafias. There 
e.xist striking analogies hetween the co\istruction of the pyramid and 
that Oi the mast.ihas. 

Di-^co'-u'ij I'j iltt Piiniiiiid Tomb . — ••Investigations that I carried on at 
the l.iasc of the jivramid. at tlie point where the revetment was .su]i- 
posed to be, on the north and east si'les. led to the discovery of stones 
decorated with fragment- of inscriptions, f'ne ot' these l>ore tiie ear- 
louclie of Usertescii III. This discovery changed into iiuasi-certitude 
my suppositious as to the age of tlie pynimid. I at once resumed the 
search for the wells in tlie tree -pace between the foot of the iiyramid 
and its brick -urroiniding-wali. Many tcuta.tivc hole- were dug 
through the artitieial soil down to the diluvian gravel, and 1 found 
the remains of a dce[) excavation hiildeii under the sand. Following 
these traces, I reached the opening of a well (Feh. ilbj near the x w. 
eoruer of the pyramid. In tlie cour-e ot the work a toiul), rather 
poor but of the xxvi dvnasty. was found in the deliris that obstructed 
the well, and on Feb. •2's the door ot the su'oterranean structure was 
discovered. 

•‘A tortuous ]ia-sagc descended gently toward the pyramid and 
ended in a sepulchral chamher vaulted and lined with white lime- 
stone, iu which, among fragments of a sandstone sarcophagus, lay the 
remains of a diorite statue. Everything in the sepulchral vault had 
been l)roken. The well by Avhidi I eiitereil was prolxihly that of the 
earlier desiioilers of antiquity, who were, oi course, earlier than the 
x.xvi dynastv. The first tomb opened into a passageway lid metres 
long, running from west to east, and eonseipicntly parallel to the 
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northern face of the pyramid. In the north -n-all of this gallery there- 
opened doors built of Turah lime.stone. Everything had been turned 
topsy-turvy: the sarcophagi were open, but the inscriptions upon 
them showed that in the second vault queen Xefert-Hent, among 
others, had been buried. In the midst of broken slal's and rubbish 
lay skulls, canopi. vase^ of terracotta and alabaster. Everywhere was 
the greatest disorder, and in jdaces the white walls still bore the 
marks of the spoilers' hands. 

'• This first visit made. I immediately set the men to clearing the 
main gallery. A stone wall was met and passed, and on the other 
side of it I found sure signs of the existence of another well. It was 
time that an opening were found, for air was beginning to be liad in 
the gallery and the lamps were going out. I made a ground-plan of 
the subterranean excavations, and. applying it to the surface, fixed on 
the jioiiit where the opening was made. This well (the only original 
one, the other being made by the plunderers) was opened up in a few 
days. It was made near the northeast corner of the pyramid, and 
led to the discovery of a tomb until now unknown. Twelve sarco- 
phagi of princesses were successively discovered and the clearing of 
the rubbish began. 

Jewelry . — " On March 6, a first treasure was discovered. The jewelry, 
placed in a coffer incrusted with gold and silver, had been buried in 
the very soil of the gallery, at a depth of about 0.40 m., near the door 
of the tomb of the prince.ss Hathor-Shat. On the next day, March 7, 
another hiding-place was found in a neighboring gallery, at the foot 
of the tomb of princess Seut-Seisbet. These treasures are extremely 
rich : necklace.s, bracelets, rings, mirrors, pearls and jewels of all sorts. 
This jewelry was brought out by hundreds from the cavities in which 
they had been heaped. The coffers had been destroyed by damp- 
ness, and their rich contents lay pell-mell in the sand and debris. 
Almost all the jewelry is of gold, often incrusted with [irecious stones. 

"In the first treasure there were: a gold pectoral enriched with 
precious stones and representing the cartouche of King Userte.sen II 
sustained by two crowned hawks; two bracelets; several necklace 
clasps ; the whole in gold incrusted with laids-lazuli, carnclian, Egyp- 
tian emerald, turquoise and obsidian ; several scarabs, one of which 
bears the name of Usertesen III and another that of Princess Hathor- 
Shat — these two scarabs are prerfeet marvels, l)oth for the material 
in which they are cut laraethy'^t) and for their workmanship; six 
crouching lions ; necklaces made of gold pearls, amethvst and lapis- 
lazuli ; large g(3ld shells imitating cypre^i, others re]iresenting [)earl 
oysters: a gold necklace: a silver mirror: and a multitude of small 
objects of the most perfect workmanship). 
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"The second treasure is far more important than the first. It com* 
prises several hundred objects, among which should lie mentioned a 
gold pectoral decorated with precious .stones. In the centre is the 
cartouche of King Amenemhat III. On both sides the king is repre- 
sented standing, with raised mace, striking an Asiatic captive, desig- 
nated by an accompanying in.scription, Aliove soars a vulture with 
wings spread. On the reverse, this scene is in chiselled g<dd ; the 
incrustations of this piece are of lapis-lazuli. Egyptian emerald, fels- 
path. turpuoise, carnclian and black olisidian. These gems are not 
only cut in the desired shape, but aKo carved ; the heails of the king 
and captive, as well as tlie bodie-:, .*hcnv in relief every minute detail. 
Another pectoral, with tlie name of the same kittg. bears his cartouche 
sustained by two griilius. Four captive.s are represented on this 
piece, two Asiatics and two negroes. On the reverse, the same scenes 
are chiselled in gold. These two pieces, of the lirst importance, are, 
together with the pectoral of U-^ertesen II. the tinest pieces of jewelry dis- 
covered. Then come incrusted l.iracelets with the name of Amenemhat 
III: numerous scarabs with the names of the kings and prinre^^es ; 
three mirrors, two of which aiv in silver, mounted in gold ; a necklace 
of lion-heads comliined four by four, each of the [loarl-; of this neck- 
lace being of the size of an egg: gold shells as large as the lion-heails : 
necklace clasps enriched with precious stones : necklaces of gold, 
amethyst, emerald, lapis-lazuli : a glass pearl ; four lions eouehant. of 
gold, dc.. etc., etc., vases of cantelian, lapis-lazuli, oluidian and alabaster, 
some of which are decorated with gold-work, and a multitude of 
small objects of less importance. Imt the workmanship of which is no 
tvliit inferior to that of the large pieces. 

Other Tombs . — "A continuation of the digging led to the discovery of 
a line of eleven wells running from east to we.st. Some had fallen in 
and appear never to have been iinished; lutt one of them, the 
one nearest to the royal well, gave most important results. On 
April ID, this well having hecn cleared. I found a door giving 
access to a passage-way 14.60 m. long, covered with a skilfully con- 
structed cylindrical vault. The door was opened with all the precau- 
tions required by the had condition of the gallery, and as soon as the 
first stones were removed we liad before our eyes all the objects in a 
small ch a) liber, just in the ) daces where they were left by the priests 
of the XII dynasty or by the family of the deceased. Here were 
earthen vessels still containing Kile mud ; liere were pieces of em- 
balmed meat, and further on plates with dried provisions. In a 
corner wi'rc two cases, one containing perfumes in alabaster vases 
carefully labelled in hieroglyjihic cliaraeters ; the other contained only 
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sceptres, canes, a wooden mirror, and arrows whose feathers were in a 
remarkalde state of preservation. Until now it was iinpossihle to say 
whether this tomb was that of a man or woman, for it contained both 
arms and toilet articles. The only indication found was the seal with 
which the perfume cotier was closeil, on which was the name of the 
friend of the Kina Tesh-Senhet. As soon as the olijects had been 
nuiulM-re ! ami ;i sketch of their position taken, the opening of the 
^arcoiihaa’us was begun. The slab being raised, the wooden sarco- 
phagus anjicarcl i-0\'crcd with gold leave.s. ilecorated with, two head 
piec'cs and terminating in a shelving ridge. A gold inscription oceu- 
].icd the ( ntirc Icsigth of the '-ovct: it gave the name and title i;!' the 
ilecea.-;ed, the prince^' (c>r royal daughter) Noub-Hotep-ta-Khroudil. 
The 'omly of the >,trcop]i;igus. .d-" decorated with gold loaves, wa.s of 
nc.turc.l Wool!, only the goM i.iaiids l.earing in.scri[itions were framed 
in a liim of gi'cen jiuint. Tiie mummy liadi '-(ilFercd very liadly from 
ilarapiiL-s: tliL-re remained but a mass ol fiones. jewelry and dust, 

1 nchised in tie' reiiiam-- of ;i p'la^ter eoveriug ( ompletely gilt. The 
ol-iject- had nut l>een touehed. On the left were the canes, the scep- 
tre-. the I’.igi.-lluia — a curious implemcuf often I’cpri-.ecnted on the* 
ti.miple relied. liLU never found as comidete a^ tins one. On tlie head 
were [ihu'cd a silvei- diadoin inerU'tci! with jiveeii.ius 'tones, a ur.eus 
ti'.rl a gold hawk-head. f)n the hreaei was a necklace decorated with 
about fifty gold pend.ints. in -rusted, and eniling in two gold hawk- 
lieads of natural ,'ize. Towarbi the b-elt nnm a j'oniaril with gold 
hlade. ami on the arms and feet were g()ld hracelets decorated with 
pe.irK ol' l-lgyptian eai'Uelian< and emeralds. The head of tin* mummy 
was. as usual, at the north end of the tond) : to the hot of the feet was 
the i-anopie easo pi, bed witli gold like the -areophagus ami covered 
with tevts Among tlm title' of Prim-ese Xitiub-Hote] i. there is no 
mention of her having hei u ([Ui-eu, and yet i found in her toni'o all 
the attrihule^ of royalty. Perhapjs she died hefore her husoand came 
to tlm thruui'. while he was still only the hLir-a[iparent. 

■' The tombs ,ji King Hor 1 see further on) and jiriiu c'S Xouh-IIotep, 
11' Well g' till iletails ol' their sepnleliral furmturi', show that these 
two pef'ijns were haried at the same time, ban we adinit that tire 
jiriiii'i s- iv.i' l itlier the wife oi- the daugliter of the king next to whom 
slie was liuried L lUil turtlier light Comes, this i' inv ojiinion. 

“At the '.ime time that the investigations were heing carried on. I 
was ilrawiiig up a detailed report of tlieir results, which will he pub- 
li'hed in a spi;( i.il volume, in which will be illustrated all the olijects, 
text', [ilans ami arehiteetural detaiLs. I am as.sisted in this work hv 
MM. (t. Lcgraiu and (4. .Jei[uier, members of the Fremh Oriental 
Institute at t airo. as the Kgyptologists ot the Sin'vice da Antiqitlti'a are 
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detained either at the Gizeh Museum or at the other excavations 
undertaken liy my adininistratiou at different points in Eyypt.'’ etc. 

At the meeting; of the Amdanie dc-s hiscriplioas. at tvhich the full 
text of the above report was read, M. Maspero spoke, making some 
corrections to the re]iort. and establishing the tact that the king whose 
mummy was discovered is not unknown. His name is given in 
the royal canon “ of Turin, and should tie read, in its full form. 
Aatu-ah-Ra. There are two kings of this name in the xii dynasty. 
This must be the earlier of the two. who lived apparently a century 
and a half after Amenemhat IV. 

Khvj Avtu-dh-Ra . — In the above extracts from M. tie Morgan’s 
report, published in the Rccin dc fhiit. cl:s reHuions (March-April, 
18041, the ile'cription of the ihiding nf the roy;il tomb and mummy is 
omitted. This king is referred to above by M. de Morgan under the 
name of Hoc. and his tomb w.ts next to that of ju-incess or (pteen 
Xoub-Hotep. In tlie Athti'ctvcn report it is spelled Hi.ru-uu.-Ru.. We 
have seen that ^Ias]irro reads A"tii-(ib-Rd. Here is the note in the 
Athena Via of April 28 ; 

" Not far from the jiyramid c.t Dalishur. to the north he (M. de Mt)r- 
gaii) has found a royal tomb containiitg the remains of a new king, 
[ii’obably Ilf tlte XIII dynasty, called Heru-fiu-Ra ; the sarcophagus 
chaml.ier was found at a deiitli of oi feet. Like so many tine toml.is 
of this period, it was ilespoild in ancient days, but the mummy, 
thouuli ill a bad 'late of vireserva.tioa. lias l.een f.mnd intact, tcigether 
with the wooden .sareojihauus de, -orated iviih [dates of gold iiiseril.ied 
with the royal cartouches and titles, and a number of gilded [laste 
ornaments. Near the saroophaati' was found a elided wooden shrine, 
also inscribe'l with the royal cartouches and imeriptions, and in it a 
gilded ebony statue of the king about 4 feet 8 inches liigli. Two 
broken ' Caiioiiic ' vase.s. an a.Libaster table of oiferiiigs inseiibcd with 
lengthy religious texts and the king's names, and a very large number 
of smaller olijects eomiilete the liiul. M, do ^Morgan has reason to 
believe that he is on the eve of linding the toinfis of the kings who 
built the briek [lyraniid' at Lahshur, and he is [iressiiig cm the work 
with renewed activity. It is early to decide where this new king is to 
be plaeeil, but it is pretty ci'rtain that wo must consiiler him to belong 
to the early [lart of the period of the xiii dynasty, when names of the 
kind wc-re in use ; as many eojiii's of the name' have bec-n found, there 
can lie no doubt about tlie accuracy of the reading of the signs.'’ 

We have seen above th.U M. iSIasiiero [ilace.s this king in the xii 
dynasty. 

In a [io[iiilar notice inserted by Charles de Koven in Hnrper'-'i WccMij 
of June Jo, there are one or two jioints not touched upon in the above 
notices, and mostly [losterior to iNI. de Morgan's re[mrt. 
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M. de ^Morgan, continuing at work near and under the northern 
pyramid, on April 10th set his native workmen sounding about the 
southern, also of Ijrick, ho])ing to arrive more cheaply at the plan 
whereby these kings concealed their graves, the southern pyramid 
lacing much freer from .sand.s. Up to May loth, however, he had not 
found the key. 

Near the old circle about tlie north i)yramid, however, he met traces 
of the name of Amenemhat III. and April 17th a statuette of gilt wood ; 
then he unearthed the record of an unkmiwn king of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. Her Fou-Ab-Ra. Moreover, he learned just where that king 
came into the royal line. Fur. rooting about the lioor of the tomb, he 
found under a heavy .stone a box whose cord had been sealed with the 
.seal of Amenemhat III. As hi.s .succe-isur sealed with his royal seal 
the boxe.s of the dead king, here is proof that Fou-Ab-Ra must be 
placed after Usertesen III. and immediately before tin- builder of the 
Lai.nu'iiith. Tlie tomb of this king was rifled. His sarcophagus had 
been ojrened and the mummy-case .--hattered. A statue of ebony 
inlaid tvith gold, a temple-shaped canopy, upset, canes and sce 2 itres 
lay about. Two square inscribed slabs were intact, bearing the king’s 
name. On the 19th he dug out a shaft which gave access to a grave — 
and this time an absolutely untouched one — the only unrifled grave 
lie had found. This belonged to a 2 .)rincess called Noupi-Hoteji-Ta- 
Khroudil. 

At the south pyramid little has l.)een found, except remains of a 
jiortal before the eastern face, a section of rose-marble column, and, on 
another side, no less than eleven separate shalts, such as lead to tombs. 
Near the surface were traces of bench-shaped chaiiels. and great were 
the expectations ! But here a terrible disa 2 )jiointment befel: Only 
two of these shafts had been [rushed to coni})letion, and they, although 
each hail its dceij-lying grave, contained nothing of imirortance. 

The piursuit for the grave of one of these three famous kings con- 
tinues. ^Meantime M. de Morgan has made a very iieculiar lind. 
About two hundred yards to the south of the northern pyramid he 
chose a spot in the .sands, and on the 1st of May .struck the roof of a 
vaulted gallery, closed by a wall at the eastern end, and turning to a 
narrow [rass at the western. Beyond the wall to the east wer(‘ great 
masses of broken stone from the Tourah quarries across the Nile. 
IVorking into these, on the 13th and 14th of May two big galleys were 
lound, each about thirty feet long, richly [minted, and in a line state 
of jire'crvatiou. 

In themselves these are unique survivals, but they indicate much 
more. Thev are spiecimens of the celehrated funeral boats we see on 
the walls ot graves in Egyjit, which carried the coriise from the east to 
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the west bank of the Nile, symbolizing the journey from birth to 
death, as well as the sun’s march from east to west. It is as if one 
found the royal hearse. Can the royal corpse be far away ? 

To this discovery of royal (?) sepulchral galley's the following exag- 
gerated note in the Academij of July 14, probably refers : " We hear 

from Egypt that M. de Morgan Is latest excavations at Saqqarah have 
been attended with the most unexpected success. He has discovered 
a buried fleet of the old Empire, with masts, sails, and rigging com- 
plete. One of the ships measures thirty-live metres in length.'’ 

Description of the jewelry. — M. Gayet writes on April 14 from Cairo 
a long letter to the Gazdte des Beaux Arts (May 1) in which he ana- 
lyses the style and shows the interest of the jewelry of which M. de 
Morgan has found over eight hundred pieces. 

M. Ctayet recalls how the brick pyramid of Dahshur was by manj' 
attributed to as early a date as the time of Snefru (ni dynasty). He 
calls attention to the fact that M. de Morgan's profession as an engi- 
neer and his consequent geological acquirements were what really 
gave him the clue to hi< discoveries, for he was able to ascertain, by 
analyzing the surface refuse thrown up in antiquity from the wells, 
that these wells were dug to depths of 12. lo and IS metres. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the jewelry found are probably 
the most important results of the excavations. Hitherto certain forms 
and themes (first apjiearing in works of the Xew Empire) had been 
regarded as borrowed from Asiatic art. But now (lieing found in 
works of the xii dynasty) it would seem as if Asia had borrowed 
them from Egypt. 

Three piieces stand out from all the rest for lieauty of workmanship, 
perfection of design and the perfect understanding of polychromy 
shown by the artist in the distribution of the colors. They are the 
three jiectorals with the names of Usertesen II, Usertesen III and 
Amenemhat III. The design represents, as ever, the mysterious naos 
and the entire field is cut away. In the centre of the pectoral of 
Usertesen II is the cartouche with the royal prenomen Kha-Kheperu- 
Ra, surmounted by the three divine axes and the altar bearing the 
bread offering. On each side is a hawk standing on the sign of gold 
and bearing the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt. Finally, at each 
of the two upper corners of the naos. under the cornice, is the solar 
disk, around which is coiled the sacred serpent bearing the sign of life, 
the crux ansata, around its neck. The process employed by the jew'- 
eller in this piece is the same as that employed in the xviii dynasty, 
and which reminds so closely of cloisonne enamels. The border of the 
design is given by a gold rib or ridge, the raised edge of a metal ground 
Avhich is divided into cloisons by secondary ribs wuthin which are 
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fastened enamel pastes and precious stones. The hawks ot Lsertesen 
II have bands of turquoise and lapis-lazuli ; the suns are formed of 
a carnelian disk surrounded by a jrreen aureole of glass pa.ste ; the 
inscription is of turquoise and feldspath : the scarab with the royal 
prenomen is of lapis-lazuli. Finally, the upfier border of the pectoral 
is formed of an Egyptian cornice divided into alternately blue and 
green palmettes. while the crucililes in)On which the hawks stand are 
also blue and green. 

The .sitvle of the pectoral with the name of Usertesen III is c.xactly 
the same. The cornice of the nao-i is su.^tained by stems ending in a 
lotus flower : another stem with its How bends i'orward onto the field. 
Directly under the cornice is the hawk with spread wings, holding in 
each claw the seal of the mystery of infinity. Below it is the car- 
touche with the prenoinea Kha-Kheu-Ra. held up by the fore-paws of 
two sphinges with lion bodies and hawk liead.s. crowned with the 
double horns of the viper and the feathers of light, treading under 
foot the foreign nations, represented by an A.siatic and a negro under 
each sphinx. This [lectoral is more cut away in the ground, and dif- 
fers from the preceding also in the tone of its polychroniy. Red and 
green are comfiined in almost equal parts with blue. The head and 
feet of the hawk arc green ; the feathers of its body and wings alter- 
nately blue and red : the feet of the sphin.xcs are of feldspath. their 
body and the feathers of the head dre.ss are red and blue. The j^fis- 
oner under the sitliinxes" hind-feet i.s of lapis-lazuli; the one crouch- 
ing beneath his fore-feet in carnelian ; the lotuses and cornice are of 
equal Hue, red and green tones. 

The most highly detailed of the pectorals, that with the name of 
Amenemliat. has in its upper section a hawk like that of the preced- 
ing pectoral except that in its talons the seal has given place to the 
signs of life and duration, extended over the king's head. An inscrij)- 
tion placed between the wings and the upjjcr cornice gives twice the 
word /jcfgic master of heaven." Below the hawk is twice rei)eated 
the cartouche with the ju'enonicn Malt-n-Ra accomjianied by the titles 
Tionter nijcr heh tnoni tc.A.oi' arhl "The good god. master of the two-fold 
land ( Egyiitj and of foreign countries.’’ This king is him.self twice 
re[)resentcd, raising his mace over a kneeling [irisoncr. Behiml him 
a personified rnu- a holding in both hands a mystic emblem. An 
inscription give-^ : Hou 'nidi Meat " he crii.dies the Ment (Nomads of 
Sinai) : and iiiially, in the corners, the woivls ; Jlcal tuoul “ he governs 
the two-fold land." The tonality of this last pectoral is red. There 
is quite an element ot turquoise blue, but garnet jiredominates. The 
flesh ot the king i.s represented by carnelian, his skirt liy a yellow 
earthen jiaste. The [irisoner has the tanned complexion of the Asiat- 
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ics : his hair is of lajiis-lazuli. The hawk, the [)ahnettes of the C(jr- 
nice, the inscriptions, are almost entirely red and blue : but the ribs 
of the dokon. (juite thick, aive to this polychromy an unu.-.ual strength 
and harmonize the separate tones in a soft shimmer. 

These pieces show adevelojied arti.-itic education, and are superior to 
the treasure of Queen Ah-Hotejr [xvin dyn.) : the treatment has 
greater breadth, vigor and relinement. The types to Ije followed later 
are here already estaldished but not slavish!}' ; they are purer and 
more sup]jle than later. Probably if a treasure contemporary with 
the pyramids of the Ancient Empire were found it ■would sliuw the 
most perfect tyi)es. 

M. Gayet then gives a complete list of the jewelry found at Dah- 
shur up to date. He notes that they show a remarkalde fondness for 
shell forms, a fact that is no coincidence, though the rea-on now 
escapes us, for all the tombs of the xii dyna.sty contain bivalve shells, 
many engraved with the names of the LAerteseU'. Hundreds have 
been fouml at Assuan. Gebelein and Minyeh. They are not fomtd 
either before or alter this iieriod. Sec-ondly, the lion-nia'ks dei orating 
the eight pearls of a necklace are worthy of a place in the history of 
Egy}itiaii jewelry, fur this decoration liad boeii hitherto sujiiiused to 
have been imported from Asia under Thothmes III. This was but 
an examjilc. it was said, of tlie general fact that the industrial arts in 
Egypt were formed entirely on Asiatic models at that time. The 
treasure of Dahshur destroys this illu-ion. tor under the xii dynasty 
Egypt knew no Asiatic civilization, and was familiar only with the 
nomads of the desert, who hail no art. M. Gayet concludes; "The 
solution of the problem is pireci-cly opposite to the one sup]io?ed ; it 
is Asia, who, taken captive to Egypt, learned of it' jewellers, cabinet- 
makers. Weavers, and cerami.sts their secrets, and which, when consti- 
tuted as a nation, reproduced the motives learned during slavery. 
Tliat certain arts should then liave been devdoiied among them more 
than in Egvpt is nothincr e.vtraordinary. All the same, a great historic 
fact remains unassailable. It is Egypt which educated Asia, and not 
the reverse." Had these works lieen executed under the reign of the 
llamses they would surely in many cases have been regarded even as 
[lurelv Asiatic works, for many are exactly like the objects re}iresented 
on the reliefs of Thothmes a- brought back from Asia. [H. Gayet 
certainly must i>e taken with a larae grain ot salt. A here is the proof 
that Egypt did not derive tlic.-e motive' from Asia under the Ancient 
Empire? The civilization of Babylonia is older than that of the 
pyramids, and the schoed oi critic> is growing which regards Egyptian 
civilization as a branch of Asiatic from the beginning. Certainly it 
can hardly bt' <lenied that communication between the two civiliza- 
tions existed during the Ancient Em]>ire. — Ed.] 
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KOPTOS. — Discoveries of Mr. Petrie.— Prehistoric Period and Ancient Em- 

— The Ibllowing is Mr. Petrie’s preliminary report on his work at 
Kojitos, the itreat imjiortanee of which was alluded to in our last issue : 
'■Pclievinu that the dynastic Egyptians had entered the Mile valley 
hv the Koser-Koptos road, I applied to M. de Morgan for [termission 
to excavate at Koptos, in hopes of finding some trace of the immigrat- 
iue race. That [iermi.-;sion was readily granted, and I cannot thank 
4r. lie itluruan too much for the manner in which he has facilitated 
jnv wiu'k in every w:iy [lo-^sihle. 

'• In eleven weeks I completely turned over every yard of the temple 
.'ite of Kopto.s. and letirned far more of the earliest Egyptians than all 
that w;i' known liefore. The jirchistoric results are unique; and the 
lustorical reiuains include the works or names of thirty-five kings, the 
most continuous series known on any .site, extending from the ivth 
ilyna-ty to the third century, a.d. Tlie following are the principal 
re.'ult-J in clironological order: — 

Pn hiMork . — Portions of three limestone statues of the local god Min 
' or Kheim. ahout 13 ft. high when complete. These each have a 
gnrdle ofthongs. like the Ahahdch girdle of the ]*rescnt day; hut with 
a decorated tlap hanginu' iluwn the right side. The figures on the fia]) 
arc roU'ihly outlined hy hammer-work, with much spirit, but as 
simjdy and naively as on the hone cave carvings of Europe, which 
they much resemble. The statues themselves are merely shaped 
inonolith.s. with half developed arms, legs grooved out like a Greek 
•• i'l.md ligure." ami a head with gross ears, whiskers, and no face; the 
features Were [irohahly sup[ilieil by an attached wooden mask. The 
whole atfair is quite barbaric, and for more akin to the stone age of 
Europe than to anything known in Egyiit. These figures were found 
buried, like many other sculiitures, l.iencath the foundations of the 
Ptolemaic temjile. There is no aae of Egyptian ivork known, from 
that jicriod hack to tlie jv dynasty, when any carving in the least like 
till' w.i' executed, Thc'c ligurcs <how a grailatiou in .ekill and age, 
indicating that they were successive; and hence their use covered a 
long period, and they cannot have been the product of any brief wave 
of barbari'in. Moreover in two points — the indication of the origin 
of the liierogiypli of iMin. and the attitude diflering from all know'ii 
ctatuc' ui Min — these works show' that they belong to an age which 
wa-i already jia^t in historieal times. The carvings on them represent 
the leti'h pole of Min. decorated with a feather and a garland, and 
huntr round with sawfi.'h and pteroeeras .shc-lls. Such a dorwish pole 
i' akin to wliat i' now 'een in the lied .Sea region. And the figures 
ot animal — the ostrich, edephant, .sawfish, and .shells — all point to the 
immigrants having arrived there from the .south of the Red Sea. A 
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closer agreement with what was expected could hardly have been 
devised. 

" I — III Dynasty. Pieces of potterj' statue.s and relief work were 
found in the earliest part of the tem[)le. These are of careful finish, 
and were presumably the best products of their age, being offered in 
the temjDle. Details of these show them to tie earlier than any of the 
historical stone statuary ; and such modelling in pottery explains the 
rise of Egyptian art. without its leaving any permanent trace before 
its bloom in the iv dynasty. A period of [lottery also explains all the 
peculiar conventions of the stone sculiiture. IV Dynastv. Part of a 
large alabaster vase of Khufu was found in the town, doubtless from 
temple furniture. VI Dynasty. Part of an inscri[ition of Pe[ii I, and 
two slabs with figures of Pepi II. XI Dynasty. A large i[uantity of 
sculptures of the temple of Antef V (Ra-nub-khejieruj were found, 
laid tiice down for a later [laveinent. They indicate a brick tem[ile 
faced with stone. There is not a single [liece of temple sculpture of 
this dynasty in Europe. A long decree of Antef \' was found, depits- 
ing the prince of Ko[itos for treason, and elevating a new [irincely 
family. XII Dynasty. Portions of very delicate relief sculjituros of 
Anienemhut 1, and sunk relief sculptures of L'sertesen I; also the 
greater part of the temjile door janib of L'sertesen I with very fine 
sculpture ; also a door jamli in red granite. Xot a single slab of tem[ile 
sculpture of this age \va' hitherto known. <.)f Aniencmhat 111 there 
is a colossal vulture, weighing about a ton, but he-adlcss. Xlll 
Dyna.sty. Of Sebekhotep \'. 1 brought [lart of a stele, naming a new 
queen and two new princesses. !scaral,i-r of Mer-nei’cr-ra :ind of A[iepa, 
Were obtained from diggers in the town. XN'Il Dynasty. (Jf the 
king Rahotep, only known by a few scarabs and a [lo.'thumous tale, 
we found portions of a large stele, showing that In- rc~tored the tem- 
ple. XVIII Dynasty. Tahutmes III entirely rebuilt tlie temple. 
His foundation ihqiosi+s I cle.tred out careiully : in one [lit were about 
*200 vases, thirteen alabaster v;i'cs iU'cribcd, many bron/c tools in- 
scribed, and corn grinders, beside beaiD, sc.irab'. Wc. Many Idocks of 
his temple sculpture were found, and most of his foundations remain. 
XIX Dynasty. Seti I ajipear- on a small sphinx. Of Rame-ssu II, 
there is a fine life-size group of the king --cated between Isis and Xeb- 
hat, carved in red graniie. .and in fair condition. It belong' to the 
earlier part of his reign, and is of good work. The weight is about 
three tons. Part of a long .stele recounting the oilcrings made to 
RaiiiessU from all land' is of inierc't. Other 'tele- of this age were 
found. Meucn[itah's name also a]i[iear' in thetenqilc. XX I)yna~ty. 
A large granite stele of the twenty-ninth year of RamessU III : and 
the scene of a limestone stede of Isit. daughter of RamessU VI. and of 
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an unknown (jneen. Xubklie'ik-li. XXII Dyna.-^ty. A ])illar of Osor- 
kon I (?}. XXVI Dynasty. Sculpture oi Psanitik II, and the lower 
part of a small chapel of Aahnie.s II. XXX Dynasty. Part of .'inall 
obelisk of Xeklitliorheb. 

"Ptolcinau:. — A wall of Ptolemy Soter ; a lone: inseri'ption of an ollicial 
under Pliiladelplios. who rebuilt the temple — 110 cubits long and 40 
wide, agreeing with the foundations now' found. Part of a 'tatue of 
Eucrgetes, Sculptures of Ptolemy IX and XIII. 

Roraaa . — Temple sculpture of Augu.stu.s. Tiberius. Claudius, aird 
Xero. (ireek inscriptions of Galba. Domitian, Caracalla. Elagabalus, 
and Quietus. Some of the Greek inscriptions are of interest, especi- 
ally one found just before I arrived, giving the customs tariiT on persons 
and goods from the Red Sea, under Domitian. 

" Of uncertain but early date tve found Hint flakes and pieces of 
knives scattered on every scpiare yard of the primitive soil that we 
uncovered. The first settlement was on a i-ise of yellow clay, washed 
out of the Hammamat valley, and deposited as a fan in the Xile val- 
ley. Large cpiantities of pottery of the early settlement, and wells, 
were also found. 

" It is remarkable, in one spot, and in so short an excavation, to have 
found such an extensive historical series : the barbaric statues, and 
the rise of modelling in [lottery, have opened an entirely new chapter 
of Egyptian history, and given us a greater adcanve than anything -since 
Mariette's uncovering of the art of the old kingehna. 

I have been much as.sisted by a new student, i\Ir. Quibell, who is 
now finishing the packing and transjiort of the collection ; his last 
letter says that the lo!>th package is done, and more yet await him, 
iM. ue Morgan most kindly relieved me of the transport of the heavy 
statues, Ac., as they were going to the Ghizeh Museum. 

"I hojie to have an exhibition of the sculptures and objects which 
Come to England, during the four weeks of .luly. at Eniversitv Col- 
lege. Gower street : and I 'lhall illustrate the fimls by [ihotographs at 
a lecture there on the I’t.th ot thi^ month, which will lie ojien to the 
public (Saturday. 2 [i. in.j 

"I may add that I [lureha-edi, in Cairo, the longest Greek [lajiyrus 
known : it is in .-everal hands, luit all the forty-four feet of it refer to 
the -luliject.s of the ailmiiustration of the royal oil estates under Ptol- 
emy III. Though Ijroken, it will give much light on the administrative 
details, in the recital of ilecrees. by-laws, and iiiie.--. and the area ol'thc 
e.^tates in each nome. The Craven scholar, Mr. Grenfell, who was with 
studying excavation, will edit this [lapyrus on his 
return to Eiigl.uid. — \\ . M. Flixliui::? Putuiu. in elc’«dt//iy. May 19. 
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SAKKARAH. — Tomb of Mera. — While awaiting tlie opportuiiit}" of pub- 
lishing a more extended notice ^ye give here a brief note on a very 
important discovery by M. de Morgan. 

"iNI. de Morgan, in the cour.se of lii? excavation.s at Sakkarah. ha# 
found the t(jnib ,jf a certaiji Mera. hi# wife ami his son. Mera lived 
during the d.ay# of Tetas. a king of the sixth dynasty. The tomb con- 
sist# of no fewer tb.an thirty-one room# and walks. In eighteen of 
these there are decorated, sculptures, which are very well preserved. 
In one of the rooin-^. which is tilled with column', there i# also a 
statue of Mera. nearly eight feet high. The burial room of his wife i.s 
especially beautiful. The leasling picture# on the wall# are weeping 
women, laborers working in metals, dancing rigures, and the like. 
This monument is one of the most lieautiful that has ever been found. — 
»V. I. Iiidepciidctii, June i. 


NU3IA. 

INVESTIGATIONS BY PROF. SAYCE. — We ([Uote from a letter of Prof. 
Sayce as a supplement to the information in our last issue : " I have 
returned from Nubia with a goodly amount of epigraphic spoil. This 
has accumulated largely since my last letter was written, as we spent 
some time at each of the temples of the ancient Dodekasdioenos which 
still remain above ground. We have also discovered the remains of 
two other temples which were hitherto unknown. One of these occu- 
jiies the northwestern j^art of the enclosure of a large fortress of mud 
brick which we found about three miles to the nortli of Dakkeh, and 
opposite Ivoshtemncli. near which I copied a >jrnfh'(o stating that the 
place w'as called • the Good House." The fortress resemhles that of 
Matuga, though on a smaller scale; and the bulbous base# of the col- 
umns of the temple, which .stand on a great platform of crude brick, 
indicate that it was built in the time of the xviii dynasty. It wa.^ at 
Diniri, lietween Qertas.si and Dehot. that we came acro'S the ivlic' of 
the #ec(>nil tem]ilc. in the sha])e of large cut stones, the fragment of a 
royal cartouche, and an inscribed block of gray granite. The latter 
seems to 'how that the jilace was called 'the Tcinjile of Slict." 

■'On our wav to Mali.-rraipi we exiloivd the so-eallebi Roman city 
of Mehemli. and found that it w.i> o! Coptir i)rigin, without a vc'tige 
of anvthiiig’ Roman about it, fhi the rocks 1 observed 'ome b'hri-tian 
emblem-, iiu lutling Noah's <lovc witii the olive branch in it# mouth, 
the Gou'l bhe}>iier-i. .ind Vuv erhj- aii-'-iA,/ usdl mr the Christian cross. 
The southern gate of the city lias bem constructed with .'tone# iroiii 
some oM Egyiitiaii temple, and the seulpturo.s on them show that it 
must have belonged to a good period of art. 

"Me examiiK'd the temple of Dakkeli pretty thoroughly if oin both 
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an architectural and an epigrajjhic point of view. On on? of the 
blocks which have fallen from the north wall of the sanctuary of the 
Ethiopian kiirg Arq-.Vinon, I found some later additions to the in.serip- 
tions of the latter, which contain not only the name of Tiberius 
Caesar, but also the name of a Cleopatra, not, however, enclo.^ed in a 
cartouche. The wife of Arq-Amon. it may be noted, was a Cleopatra. 
I may add that the scene in which Arq-Amon is represented offering 
worship to the deified Per-aa, or Pharaoh, of Senem, cannot bear the 
interpretation commonly assigned to it. Tliere can be no question of 
an act of homage jaerformed by the Ethiopian prince to the reigning 
Ptolemy of Egypt, since, at Kalabsheh. Augustus is similarly repre- 
sented adoring ' the Pharaoh of Senem,’ who is here identified with 
Horsiesis, and, at Phil ae. Ptolemy Philadelphus — the contemporary of 
Arq-Amon or Ergamenes according to Diodorus— also offers adoration 
to • the Pharaoh of Senem. the great god of .Abaton.' Last year I dis- 
covered a stele of Ra-mer-en of the vi dynasty, which stated that he 
had received the homage of the Nubian princes in the island of 
Senem or Bigeh : and it is therefore possible that in Ra-mer-en we are 
to see the original of the deified ‘ Pharaoh of Senem.' 

"At Kubban, opposite Dakkeh, Mr. ^\’ilbour bought a statue of a 
hitherto unknown ‘ royal son of Kush ’ called Haq ; and about a mile 
to the north of the ohl fortress I found some hieroglyphic inscriptions 
on a rock, in one of which mention is made of ‘the 12 schoeni.’ In 
the ruined town of Qirsh or Sabagura, opposite Gerf Hosain, we found 
nothing, and went on to Dendur. where we copied all the texts. 
Among them is the well-known Coptic in.-cription which refers to the 
Nubian king Eirpanome and the bishop Theodore, who transformed 
the temple of Philae into a church. The text of the inscription pub- 
lished by M. E. Revillout in the Benie '(gyptologiqve (iv. 3, -t, pp. 167, 
16.S). need.' several corrections. In some of the hieri>glv])hic in.scrip- 
tious of Dendur the sacred name of the place is given as • the city of 
the divine brothel'',’ who. as Mr. Wilbour )iointed out to me, are 
clearly the two deified .^on.s of the Ethiopian prince Kupar who were 
worshiijped there. It is noticeable that, in the Greek verses copied by 
Pi'ot. Alahafly and my.sell at Kalabsheh, mention is made of another 
pair ot deified brother-;, Breith and MamloulLs, who are identified 
with the twin .'tars Castor and Pollux. Among the ruins of the 
ancient city to the north ot the tempde of Dendur, I discovered the 
image of cither Kupar or Petisis, the elder of the two brethren, which 
long ago had been dragged out of the shrine. In spite of the liarbar- 
ous character ot the art, the image is interesting, as it combines a 
coarse reiroduction of late Roman workmanship with the details of 
Nubian dress a-; exhibited in the figures on the dado of the Roman 
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chamber at Dakkeh. Thus, a girdle with pendants attached to it runs 
under the naked stomach, and the waist is bare except for a belt. On 
the other hand, a cloak is thrown over the shoulders, which covers 
the left lireast but leaves visible a collar round the neck. Xear the 
statue is a fragment of an altar in the Koman style. 

Kalabsheh again detained us for some time, and I discovered there 
a somewhat long inscription in cursive Latin dated in the twelfth year 
of Xerva Trajan. One of the hieroglyphic texts copied by Mr. M’il- 
bour mentions 'Amon-Ea of Perem ' or Primis. Primis Parva is usu- 
ally identified with Ibrim, though according to Ptolemy it ought to 
be higher up the Xile. I have already noticed that the Greek prosky- 
lumata make it impossible to accept the suggestion of Lepsius. that 
the long inscriiition in Ethioj.tian demotic which adorns one of the col- 
umns of the court at Kalabsheli contains the same text as the cele- 
brated Greek inscription of the Xubiau king Silco which i^ engraved 
on the adjoining column. The proikynimata which belongs to the 
time of the Antonines were painted on the stone after the Ethiopian 
inscription was engraved, whereas Silco flourished subsequent to the 
age of Diocletian. M’hether. however. Sileo was a Christian, as is 
commonly assumed, is doubtful. Prof. Mahatfy sees nothing in his 
inscription which necessitates such a conclusion ; and under it I have 
found a picture of the king representing him on horseback, in a cos- 
tume partly R nnan. {Kirtly Xubiau, with a fallen enemy beneath the 
front legs of his horse, and a flying Victory ofl'ering him a wreath. 
To the left is the Horns hawk. The whole design, it will be seen, is 
distinctively pagan. 

‘‘At the entrance to the temple is a mutilated inscrii)tiun, stating that 
it was changed into a church and dedicated to Arkhilas (Archelaus) 
and other martyrs by Epimakhos. 'bishop of Talmis.’ The name of 
Epimakhos occurs in a long text, written in Coptic letters, but appar- 
ently in the ‘ Xubian ' language, which I copied at Gebel Addeh, south 
of Abu-Simliel. Epimakhos may have lived shortly alter Theodore 
of Philae; at all events while at Philaeweare told that 'the cross has 
triumphed,' at Kalabsheh the wor<l o-Tavpos, ' cross.' is rei)eated four 
times. I rescued from destruction at Kalalisheh another Christian 
monument, a rude seated ligure of st^me, with an inscription on the 
throne recording the name of a certain /leV-dpts or ' veredarius.' Be- 
fore parting from the early Christians of Xubia. 1 must ni,it forget to 
say that one of the texts I cojiied at Faras is an early Coptic ver>iou 
of a letter of Abgartis "king ut Edc-sa. — A. 11. dAVcig in 

Academy. March 17. 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

The last ttro finds from the ruins in IMashonaland are of excep- 
tional interest. (One i^ a jJatter o.fi inches in diameter, tvitli a crocodile 
carved in tlie middle, and sign.s of the zodiac and other a-terisms 
around the edge; tliL- is a valuahle te.stimoiiy to the theory set forth 
by Mr. Theodore Bent and Mr. Stvan as to the orientation of the 
puincipal ruins and their probable Arabian origin. The other is a 
coin of Antoninus Pius found in an old Tvorking near I'-mtali. 70 feet 
below the surface, which would point to Roman intercourse with this 
gold-producing country early in our era. — Atheiuev m. Juh^ 14. 

ALGERIA AND TUNISIA. 

The provinces of Algeria and Tunisia have been usually neglected in 
our news reports : this is the less necessary from the fact that there is 
a large number of special publications published both by local societies 
in these provinces and in France itself, especially in the MisAons 
Scientlfiquii. MT propose, therefore, in the future, to give to this part 
of the news its right place and will liegin very soon liy a general 
review of recent progress in discovery and research. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS AT GENEVA, — 
The following notification of the approaching temli International 
Congress of Cricntali.sts lias been sent out. 

“Nous avoirs I'honneur cle vous informer que, eonfornicment a la 
d6ci.sion qui a etc 2)ri.se a Imndres, cn .seiitcmlire le Congres 

international des Orientalistes tiendra sa X" session a Geneve, clu 3 au 
12 septenibre 1 n94. 

Cette session sera ju't'sidee par M. le jirofes-seur Edouard X.vville. 

Nous venous done vous inviter a j>ren<lrc part a ce Congrfs, qui, 
nou.s resperons, rfunira cn grand nornbre. ;'i leurs confreres suisses, 
les savants ftrangers ('pii font, de rOrient ct de scs langue.s, I’olijet de 
leurs travaux. 

Le Coraite d 'organisation a decide que Ic CougrAs de Geneve coni- 
]irendrait le.s sections suivantes; 

I. Inde et langue.s aryennes. 

II. Laiigues si'miticiUes. 

Ill, lumgue.s musulrnanes farabc, turc, persaii, etc.). 

I^ . Egypte et langues africaine.s. 

V. Extri'-me (drient. 

\ I. Grc-f-e et ( irient (Grece archa'ique, A-ie-Miueure, Ilellenismc, 
Byzance). 

A II. G^ ourajihie et Ethnographic orientales. 
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Toutefois. si le nombre et la nature des travaux annoncfe rendent 
cette mesure lu-cessaire, le Comite facilitera volontiers la formation de 
sous-sections, par exemple dime sous-section pour les Langues aryen- 
nes et d une autre ])Our rA“;s\'riulogie.'' 

COMITE d'oeGAXISATION. 

Prtiidt nt : M. Edouard js aville, Prufesseur a I'Universite de Geneve. 

Vkc-P reside ni: M. Antoine-.J. Baumgarxxer. Proiesseur a I'Ecole de 
Theoloeie de Geneve. 

Se.rrttuire-s: IIM. Ferdinand de Bae-Ssure, Professeur a I'Universite. 
Paul Oltramake, Professeur-Suppk'ant a I'Universite. 

Tixsorier: 11. Emile Odier, Banquier, de la maison Lombard. Odier 
et C"-'.; etc., etc., etc. 

ARABIA. 

PALMYRA. — Monuments in British Museum. — Prof. D. H. lliiller describes 
and imblishes in the Vienna Oriental Journal (viii. 1) a number of 
Palinyrenian Monuments in the British Museum, among which is the 
relief of a bearded ivarrior whom the inscription shows to be 'Atenatan, 
son of Zabd'ate, the Satrap. The inscription is dated in the year 366 
of the Seleueida'=5-5 A. D.. a remarkaldy early date for such monu- 
ments. 

BABYLONIA. 

LITERARY DESCRIPTION OF ASSYRO-BABYLONIAN GODS.— It is well 
known how extremely difficult it is to identify the different Assyro- 
Babylonian gods represented on the monuments. A careful study of 
the cylinders has secured some identifications, but not many. In this 
almost unexplored field Dr. Bezold brings forward some helpful data, 
whose importance is all the greater in that they are but tlie first fruit 
of a larger harvest. He has found in the Kujundjik collection a 
number of fragments of texts whidi describe in detail the appearance, 
form, drapery and emblems of various divinities — evidently parts of a 
complete list. Thus far the fragments found are small and very in- 
complete and Dr. Bezold publishes in the Zeit-sehrift for Assyriuloj/ie 
(1S‘.J4, March) merely a specimen in order to insure the priority of his 
discovery. Among others tve liave the goddess Bilit described as 
carrying a horn, ha^■ing the lioily of a woman from her waist upward 
and that of a -nake from the waist dowmvard. En has the head of a 
snake, a ])rotul)eranco on his no-^e, a stream of water issues from his 
mouth. tVr. The goddess IrVl-iijnl has the two horns of a gazelle, one 
in front and one I'ack. the car of a lamb and the hand of a man : with 
both hands she carries food to her mouth: she lashes her bodv with 
her tail. t'e. Then a male type is described fXergal?) with bull's 
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horn, a man's face, wings and the body of a lion, standing on his tour 
feet. The divinity (name gone) next described carries the heaven 
with both hands and with his riglit foot he clutches the earth. 

A TEMPLE OF NINA AND BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY. — Prof. Oppert 
has made in the Zt'it.f. A-s^i/rioloffie (Dec.. 1893) an interesting study 
of a text published by Hilprecht in his first volume of the results of 
our American excavations at Nippur. The gist of the inscription is 
that a king of the second dynasty, Gulkisar, had consecrated in the 
XX or XIX century a piece of land to the cult of the goddess conven- 
tionally called Nina. Seven centuries later, a prefect of the province 
of Bit-Sin-magir had laicized the property, annexing it to liis province. 
The priest of the fraternity, charged with the supervision of the sacred 
domain, obtained from King Belnadinabal the restitution of the land. 
Apparently the worship of the goddess Nina" had during the course 
of these centuries fallen into disuse. She is a.ssociated here with the 
god of the Abyss and to her support are called the god of the Divine 
House, the god of the Universe and the cablialistic name of the Divine 
Prince. 

In the opinion of H. Oppert the chronological deductions from this 
document are exceedingly important, and after a discussion.into which 
we cannot here enter, he dr.aws up the following chronology of Baliy- 
lonian Iving.s on the ba.sis of his deductions. 


Nebuchadnezzer 

17 vears 

11 .3.5-11.38. 

Bel-nadin-abal 

G 

1138-1132. 

Anarchy during which there were 



5 unknown Kings 

4 

11.32-1128. 

Marduk-nadin-akhe 


.... 112S-1106. 

Marduk-nadin 

1 ‘‘ G m 

112G-ll->4. 

Marduk-sapik-zir 

13 •• 

1124-1091. 

Nabu-sadunu 

9 

1111-1102. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE AMENOPHIS. — Like SO many Ass.vriolo- 
gists, M. Hali'vy has taken a hand at translating the Correspondence 
of Amenophis III and IV. and is publi.shing a transcription and trans- 
lation, thiLs far witliout commentary, in the Revue Sunitique for 189.3 
and 1.S94. 

BAGDAD. — Antiquities. — The direction of the Imperial iluscum of 
Turkey has taken all the necessary measures for the careful transfer- 
ence to C< instantinople of the slabs and -arcophagi li uind in the excava- 
tion at Bagdad. The assistant-director of the museum, now residing 
in Bacdad. has been juit in charge of the matter. The Bureau of 
Puldic Instruction has licen informed that tlie Director of Public 
Instruction in Bagdad has in his possession v.arious Assvrian archaeo- 
logical objects, such as rings, carved jirecious stones, .silver coins, etc., 
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which were seizeil when in the hands of certain persons who were 
sending them out of tlie country. The Bureau of In^truction gave 
order to the local authorities to despatch these objects to Constan- 
tinople. — 'Eo-Tta, Oct. 31. 

TELLOH. — It is reported from Turkey that in the excavations at 
Telloh ninety-six tablet.s in good condition and an inscribed marlile 
have lieen found. The only descrijrtion is that the tablets are of ter- 
racotta. The excavations, which were begun in iMarch, are Ijeing con- 
tinued. — A-ithenmuru. ilay Ih. 

PERSIA. 

ORIGIN OF PERSIAN ART.— Mr. \V. St. C. Boscawen has a note in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record (March, in which he suggests a 

solution of the difficulty regarding the origin of Persian art : or. he 
should rather have ^aid icidiAure instead of art. The roseinblaitce to 
and dependence on Assyrian art is indisputable. The only difficulty 
has l)een that the As.syrian cities are known to hc.ve been in ruins 
long before Persian sculptors began their work. How, then, was the 
connection made? Mr. Boscawen says: 

“The solution of the problem. I lielieve. is to be J'ound in a civili- 
zation little known, Imt which exercised a powerful influence upon 
the Persians, viz., that of the old Armenian Kingdom of Van. The 
kings of Van came into contact with Assyria during the reign of As- 
surnazirpal (b. c. SSo). At that time they did not possess the art of 
writing, but, wishing to jilace records of their reigns u])on the rocks 
near their capital, employed Assyrian scribes to cut the inscriptions 
for them. The inscriptions of Sarduris I. the son ol Lutipri. who 
reigned b. c. 833, are written in Assyrian, bin in a few years the scribes 
of Van had added the Assyrian syllabary to their own tongue, and 
we have inscriptions written in tlie Vannio speech, which ]n-esents 
some affinities with the Georgian. In the reign ot Argistosa, contem- 
porarv of Isargon II (b. c. 724) the intercourse between Armenia and 
Assvria wa-^ verv clo-e. and we find the Armenian artists reproducing 
in bronze many designs taken from the seuliiture-^ at Khorsal)ad and 
Kimroud. The British and the Berlin iln.-eums p^l^.sess many spieci- 
nieus of the work from tlie great temple ol Khaldis. the Armenian 
national and at Topmk-kalah on Lake \ an. In tlie winced iiulls we 
have artists working to an As-yrian design and producing exactly the 
same curious male proportioned l.wms v.diich we alterwards get at 
Persepolis. In the same way the lions on tlie shield ot .Vgistis in the 
British Museum are exactly similar to the figures on the throne of Se- 
nacherib. and served as the model tor the thrime ot the Persian kings. 
Assvrian art remains were not aci'cs^^ible. but their second-hand rejji'o- 
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ductions in somewhat distorted forms were to be olitaineil in tlie iial- 
aces anO teinjile.' of tlie old Vaimic prince^. ' 

[This suaae'tive note seems to indicate the right solution of the 
diliii-uity. At the same time other el. meat' inu.st be considered. 
(1) The Llaiiiiti inouuuients which preceded the Persian on the same 
gronnil. and which came under strong Assyrian influence at the time 
of A^surlianipaTs con(|Ue't : (2) The irdd'd monuments of the Assy- 
rian type. As has been proved by the excavations at Sinjirli. Hittite 
monuments became during the eiahth and seventh centuries thor- 
oughly Assyrianizecl. in the sauit fa.shion as those of Armenia. There- 
fore, while not denying Armenian influence in the least, it is quite 
possible that Assyrian forans found their way into Persian art also 
through local traditions and the peoi»le.s of Upper Mesopotamia and 
Syria. — E d.] 

A PERSIAN INSCRIPTION. — To Mr. H. E. M. James. Commissioner in 
Sind, the British Museum is indebted for a paper cast of a curious 
inscription kept as a great treasure in a shrine on Xhwajah Khizr 
Island, opposite Roliri. on the Indus, and jealously guarded from the 
gaze of the vulgar. The inscri})tion con.sists of a Persian couplet, 
which read? as follow.s : 

Chu in dergah i vala shud huveida — ki ;ib i Khizr dfired der javani, 
Ivhiziv ba khatt i .shirin der iiivishteh — pci tarikhe.sh ez dergah i ‘ali. 
” 'When this noble .structure shone forth, endowed witlr the water of 
Khizr ill [perennial] youth. 

Khizr, with graceful script. inseriJied for its date the words ‘ dergah i 
"iili ' flofty shrine)." 

In Persian poetry Khizr. the ever-living .saint, is always associated 
with the water of immortality, and in the valley of the Indus he is an 
object of worship alike to Hindus and Mohammedans. Capt. (the 
late .'-lir Pdrhar.l) Burton in hi- work on Sind gives an interesting 
sjjecimen of the Sindhi hymns, in which Khizr is invoked as the tut- 
elary deity of the mighty .stream. Tlie Hijrah year 441 (a. d. 95J), 
expressed by the aliove chronogram der^idh i 'ali, and engraved in Ara- 
bic fmares uudernc.-itli, i.s a vei-y early date for the erection of his 
shrine. (Jn whatever authority it may rest, the above in.seri])tion is 
no eontempoisuy evidenee. its cliaraeter. an elegant Indian Kestalik, 
can hardly be earlier them tlie seventeenth or sixteenth century. — 

A//e /O/ a ni. -1 Ut le ll). 

This iii'Ci'iiitiou is further noticed in the A-Uhgnxxm of June 28. 

ASSYRIA. 

DISCOVERIES AT MOSSUL. — Tliere is a report from Jlosstil of the dis- 
coviuy of euneiform in,-cri],tion.s and a colossal female statue. Father 
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Scheil, who is superintending excavations at Bagdad, has been sent 
by the Iinjoerial Museum to Mossul to examine the statue. The 
Museum authorities, who used formerly to devote themselves chiefly 
to Greek antiquities, have now attached Father Scheil to their stafl' 
for cuneiform. — Athtiunini. June 9. 

SYRIA. 

TWO SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS OF SlNDJIRLl AND THE SEMITIC BELIEF 
IN IMMORTALITY. — M. Halevy takes the occasion of the publication 
of the first fasciculus uf the German Ausrjmbungen in SendschirU in 
the Mittheilv.wjen av.s dm OrieatalUchen Sammlii ngca (xi) to give his 
view of the language and contents of the two principal inscriptions. 
A preliminary meuioir is pulilished in the Revue Simitiqtie fur Jan. 
1893. It treats of the inscription of Bar-rekub. son of Panammu, 
vassal of Tiglath-pileser (74-')-727 b. c.) and of the inscription of an 
earlier Panammu, who reigned some hundred years before and was 
almost contemporary with Mesha of Moab. M. Halevy's second 
memoir — far more satisfactory than his first — was read before the 
Acad. dc.i Inec. on Fob. 1(1 and March 3. 1.893. 

In the publication of the Berlin Committee the artistic and archse- 
ological part was confided to Dr. F. von Luschan, who was really the 
prime mover in the excavations. The philological part was divided 
between Prof. Schrader, to whose share fell the Assyrian inscription 
of Asarhaddon, and Prof. Sachau, who publishes the inscriptions in 
Ph amici a n ch ar a c t e rs . 

The excavations were conducted in the spring of ISSS, the winter 
and spring of 1800 and the winter of 1 SCO-91. During this time the 
expedition had the good fortune to purchase in the neighborhood four 
ancient statues, one with a Semitic inscription — that of Panammu I. 
The excavations at Sindjirli itself yielded not only the tine statue of 
Asarhaddon l:-ut two statues with Semitic inscriptions belonging to 
Panammu II, son of Rckiib. 

In regarOi to the language of the inscriptions M. Halevy seems to 
be alone (which dues not trouble him) in sustaining the Hebra'o- 
Phamician character of the idiom of Northern Syria in which they 
are written, while Sachau is upliild by Noldeke and I). H. Miiller in 
his opinion that the languagi^ is archaic Arania'an, However, in Ha- 
17‘vy's opinion the ethnograpluc ami linguistic question becomes 
almost subsidiary in view of the great interest of the iii'cription of 
Panammu 1 for the reality of the belief among Semitic peu}iles in the 
immortality of the soul. M. Halevy divides his study intei four sec- 
tions: (1) text with comment and translation ; ( 3 ' the Hittite lan- 
guage ; (3j Hittite history ; (4) liitto-tfemitic mythology. We will 
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here summarize his conclusions, for, however much discussion there 
may at times be in regard to M. Halevy'.s caution, there can be none 
as to the vigor and clearne.ss of his views. What he j-ays is worth 
listening to. The inscriirtion begins : 

"I am Panammu, son of Korul, king of Ya'di, wlio has erected 
this statue to Hadad. lord of heaven (?). Hadacl, El, Rosheph, Reku- 
bel and Sheniesh have assisted and led me and . . have given me the 
sceptre of his niajestyp?) .... Qorul had consecrated land and a . . . 
to the gods, but Hadad did not give to his house the power to build, 
but in my niaje.sty he at once placed the knowledge to build : then I 
erected structures and set up this stele to Hadad and the place of Pa- 
nammu, son of Korul, king of Ya'di is with him. In the future. Pa- 
nanimu iny son will take the sceptre and sit on int' throne and make 
a feast to his warriors and will offer sacrifices!?) to Hadacl . . and will 
mention the name of Hadad. Then lie who is there will say : ‘ Let 
the .soul of Panammu drink with thee,' and the soul of Panammu 
will drink with thee. And at once he will again mention the soul of 
Panammu with Hadad and Rekubel . . in this sacrifice, and Panammu 
will make him acceptable thereby to Hadad, El, Rekubel, Shemesh 
. . . . " The inscrijition goes on to say that, if the name of Panammu 
is not thus mentioned on such festal occa.'ions, the soul of Panammu 
will drink with Hadad all the same, but Hadad will reject the sacri- 
fice and inflict a curse. 

The .second inscrijition says : " This stele was erected )>y Bar-rekub 
to his father Panammu, son of Barsur, king of Sam 'ah’’ It goes on to 
tell of the miafortunes of his father, the assistance given by his suze- 
rain, the king of Assyria. Tiglathpileser, wh<im he accompanied to 
several wars, in one of which ho died near Danui.-cus. His body was 
brought home and this stele erected over his tomb. 

Two Inrthcr in.sci-ij»tions in archaic characters were found, which 
belonged to king Bar-rekub. These are recognized by M. Halevy to 
be in an Aramaic which is the .same as that of the Book of Esdras 
except that the sibilants have not yet become dcntalized. Under the 
heading The Tldlilc Laiifiucteji , IM. Halevy take.- U[) the (|Uestion of the 
two dialects thus u.seil under the same king Bar-rekub. He regards 
the Ararmean traginents just referred to as merely an otlicial language 
used by the Assyrian admini-tration. while the other dialect, which 
he terms Hebr.eo-Phienician, is the native idiom of the kingdom of 
\adi. In Ids opinion, the .Semjti.^in ,>[ this reaion carries with it the 
feeinitism ot the regions of Syria south of Ya’di — such as Karche- 
nd-h, Ar[>ad. llalnuiu tAlepiiO), Patiu, Beth Adiu, Ac. Consequently, 
he concludes ; "the linguLstic homogeneity of all the Hittite laml, 
fi<nn the fcnianus to the Euphrates, and Ironi Lebanon to .Sandal, 
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may he confidently admitted, and tliis circum.stance authorizes us to 
call the language of the Sam'al region simply the Hittite language, 
without excluding the iiossible and even probable existence of local 
variation.s.-’ This Hittite language belongs to the Hebneo-Phamician 
family : the Assyrian administration introduced into it, sloivly but 
with increasing force. Aramaic forms and words which gradually drove 
out the corresponding native words, until, shortly after the annexa- 
tion to Assyria in 721, it. disappeared to be replaced by Aramaic. 

In his study of Hittite history il. Halevy goes back as far as the 
time of Sargon I (oSOO b. c.) and makes ingenious use of the Baby- 
lonian documents. He is esiiecially interesting in tracing the phases 
of the relations of the Hittites to Egypt, and the slow expansion of 
the Hittite ]iower southward after a repulse from the land of Mitanni 
in the xvi century b. c. He lays particular stre.ss on the Semitism of 
the Hittites, a fact announced l.>y hiiii as early as ISSd and now quite 
generally accepted. Then follows a study of the relations of Assyria 
to the weakened and divided Hittites and the apjilication by the As- 
syrians of the name of Sam'ul to the kingdom of Ya'di 

Under the title Hittite Mytholoi.nj. M. HaU vy studies the gods Ha- 
dad, El. Rekubel, Reshe])!!, fiheniesh and Or. Of these, Rekubel and 
Or are new in the Semitic pantheon, and the latter, a.' a personifica- 
tion of light, is especially interesting. To these should be added the 
Kabiri who are acolytes of the god Resheph. M. Hak-vy has a strong 
personal interest in that part of the in,s(.'ription of Panainmu I which 
takes for granted the immortality of the soul. He states here how, 
22 years ago, he started the controversy in h.is memoir on the inscrip- 
tion of Eshniunazar, king of Sidon. in which he summarized the 
Phomician doctrine as follows: (Ij) the soul is immortal : [2] the .souls 
of the just inhaliit heaven in company with the gods. His thesis was 
violently oiqiosed by MM. Renan and Derenbourg, according to whom 
the belief in the immortality of the soul was of Platonic origin, was 
inconqiatilile with the unad'ulterated tsciuitic geniu^, and could not have 
existed among the Semites until the time ol Alexander. In INi. 

Halevy made use of the Babylonian documents descriiitive of Hades 
to support his theory, but was op])Osed by Oi'.pert. who sustained 
that these ideas were the ]iro[;erty of the non-Semitic Sumerians and 
were unknown to all Sianitic races outside of Babylonia. This denial 
of a belief in iimnortality i' made, of course, to apjly to the Hebrews. 
Now in the inscri])tion of Panammu 1 it ap[ioars (1 ) that the jdace of 
his soul is with the god (Hadad) ; fd) that the soul aceonqninies the 
supweme god even in the sacrifices made to him, and acts as interces- 
sor ; (3) that souls '• iiarticiiiate in the nature and the privileges of the 
gods whose habitual cortujc they form." ^I. Halevy shows the substan- 
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tial eschatological agreement in this heliet of the four great Semitic 
peoples — Assyro-Babvlonians. Hittites. Phceiiicians and Hehretvs. 
In an appendix he c<jm]iares the Greek and Seinitie terms and opin- 
ions concerning Hades and its inhahiiants. — HALEVv.in Recac Si raltique 
for 189-'] and 1804. 


PALESTiNE. 

JERUSALEM. — New Excavations. — The chairman of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund announces tliat Mr. Frederick nii.ss has opened ground 
at Jerusalem. His instructions were to take up the " Kock .8eai-p of 
Zion.'’ and to trace it eastwards in accordance with the description of 
Josephus. The excavations already made disclose the continuation 
of the Scarp, with unexpected chamhers. passages, .stairs, and mosaic 
pavements, of which it would he piremature to attempit any explana- 
tion. — Academy. June 23. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 

NOTES FROM THE EUPHRATES VALLEY.— Mr. Hogarth writes from 
Malatia, May 17, 1S94 ; Now that we are about half-way in our jour- 
ney from coast to coast by wnty of the Euphrates valley, it may interest 
some readers of the Atheaieam to know how our archasological explora- 
tion has fared. 

"After a delay at Tarsus and Adana, due to bad luck and officialdom, 
we started about a month ago and came .straight to Aintab. There is 
little to record of the road so far. We examined carefulh- the ruins 
of Mojcsue.stia, where the double sites on both banks of the Pyramus 
show much still above ground, and copied several inscriptions, includ- 
ing a milestone of Yalentinian. After cros.-^ing the Amanus, we spent 
a day with Dr.s. von Luschan and Koldewey at Zinjerli, seeing the 
different jialaces and the medley of monuments, As.syrian, Hittite.” 
and old Semitic, which that extraordinary mound is yielding up to 
the spade. The harvest to be rea])Cd in the Zinjerli plain i.s far from 
exhausted yet. There are two other nioumls upon it in every wav 
.similar to Zinjerli itself, from both of which scuhitures have been 
obtained already ; and Hr. von Lmsclian urges strongly the necessity 
of excavating both. Any one who can obtain the nceessarv funds will 
have Dr. ^■on Lusclian’s cordial co-ujicration, and in all jirobabilitv 
find monuments not le.ss notable than those obtaineil from Zinjerli. 
Aintali j.rovcd to be a mine of .small "Hittite” antipuities, seals, axe 
and chi.-?!/! lieads, cylinders, and searabaa, whence obtained I could 
noL learn satistactoi ily. ()ne small ."tone bos.s, engraved on the two 
side" with iigures of a god and a mortal, accompanied liy hieroglyphic 
legend", i" worthy to be com jiarecl with any " Hittite’’ treasure in any 
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European museum, and. .several other [)iece.s are of exceptional in- 
terest. 

"From Aintah we made for the Eujihrates. anti .'trin k tin- river at 
Khaliat. At Samsat, we spent two or three days in the miseral 'le vil- 
lage which now repre.sent- Sarno^ata. The ancient city lay imme- 
diately aboui the eastie mound, end it.s limits are -till to be seen. The 
modern village apjjears to occupy the situation or the legionarv camp. 
4Ve found an altar and two tile.- inseribedi - Legio X'S'I Fla via Firma," 
and a few other inscrijitions. but the site is not prolific. I made a 
copy and iiiij: )ression oi' the rudely insciil led and much decayed Hittite 
.stf/e which lies near the castle, but, not having Htmiann and Puch- 
stein's hook with me. cannot tell whether I have iin[u-oved in any way 
on their publication. 

‘•The most remarkable relic of ancient Saiuu.sata is undoulitedly the 
great aqueduct by which water was brought some twenty miles from 
the Kiakhta river into the town. The stream Hows mainly through 
tunnels, but is carried on arches across the mouths of numerous ravines 
running down to the Euphrates. These hridgos are very massive, and 
present the appearance of having been strengthened at a period later 
than that of tlieir first erection by masonry built within tlie arches. 
It must be owing to them that an idea prevails that on the Euphrates 
the Romans defended their frontier by walling up the mouths of the 
lateral ravines. We followed the aqueduct to its junction with the 
Kiakhta, and, after fording the rivia- witli great dilliculty and some 
danger, made our way up to Kiakhta. ahaiiduning. owing to the height 
of the triliutary stream.-?, the project of following the right liank of the 
Euphrates through the Taurus, ifome of the party reached the same 
place liy way of Acliaman, visiting on the way the site of Perre. about 
two hours distant from that town. 

“Kiakhta lies near two relics of antiquity, eadi unique in its way: 
the famous monument on the Nimrud Dagh. and the great Roman 
l.'ridgc over the Kiakhta river. The latter has been used ever since 
the time of ^'espa.'ian. and nothing hut j)owerful ex]ilosives could ruin 
it now. Seen either irom the roadway, where the mas-ive Icilu-trade 
and inscribed columns ami tablets are before the traveller^ eyes, or 
from below, where the fall magnifude of the sinale arch. 7b ft. high 
and 11.") ft. s})au. can he apjireciuted, this m.ignifLcent moiiunient of 
Roman rule, still intact iu a wild gleu on the extreme limit of the 
enqjiro. must make a strange imi'i-e-sion on any I'ehollor. It carried 
beyond Ciue.stion the great military road from INleliteue through the 
Taurus to Perre and Samosata. and. indeed, tlie roadway c;iu be seen 
running from the eastern end of the bridge U[> into the mountains. 
This military liighway did not, therefore, take the Ailiaman-Tnsne- 
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Pulat i>ass, a.s has heen supposed, but a more easterly line, probably 
that of an easy path still much used as a route from Adiaman and 
Kiakhta. which yoe.s by way or Binuishe and Bekiakr to Malatia, in 
about twenty hours from the bridge. 

"Under the iii'Cription of Julia Domna on the Kiakhta bridge is a 
long-erased text of which I made out a letter here and there, agreeing 
with the formula of Vespasian. Even without that evidence the ])ro)j- 
ability would be all in favour of that emperor being the original 
ljuilder of this great bridse in the country whi(?h he was the first to 
reduce to the status of a province. The -ittlse of Septimius Severus and 
his son.'>. which are also on the lu-idge. and the honorific dedications 
by the four cities of Commagene to Caracalla and Julia Domna, point 
to the same fact as the milestones on the Cwsarea-Melitene road, viz., 
that an important reorganization of the frontier was made at the end 
of the second century. Arrived here we were at once told on all sides 
that a stone five thousand years old had been found a few ilays l;ack 
at Ordasu. on a mound called Arslan Tepe. about three miles distant 
from the site of Melitene. IVe were taken to view it at the Govern- 
ment House, and there, sure enough, lay a most notable " Hittite 
relief with a text in raised syml.ioh running along the top. The scene 
is a lion hunt ; an unmhtakably " Hittite ” archer, .standing in a chariot, 
draws an arrow to its head. A driver guides a spirited horse, beside 
which is a dog. In front ramps a great lion, already pierced with a 
bolt, looking back at his ]>ursuers. The scene is in a sunken panel of 
white limestone, admirably preserved. Two fragments of another 
panel were found at the same time, on which a woman sits opiiositea 
goddess, a cros.-^-legged table of oti'eriugs being between the two. while 
on the right is the hinder jiart of another chariot, in which stands a 
man in the act of drawing an arrow from the Cjuiver at his shoulder. 
V'e shall visit Arslan Tepe before we leave Malatia; there can l>e no 
doubt that it is till.' .--iteot yet another ‘‘Hittite" mound-palace, similar 
to those of Eyuk and Zinjerli, and it is intcrc.-^ting to note that it sup- 
]ilies a mis.'ing link on the line ot the road li’om Central Cajipadocia, 
which descends the Tokhma Su. by way of the "Hittite’ monuments 
ot ( lurun. Palanga, and Arslan Tash, to the Euphrates. The absolutely 
.'imilar character ot these widely r'Cattered "Hittite ’ mound-palaces 
of Syria and A-ia Minor, and the unmistakable identity of the art dis- 
played on their relie.w. is a very remarkable and significant fact, which 
is giadually ioreing it-elf into a prominent ])lace in the field of ancient 
history." 

Jlr. Hogarth s second letter is dated Trebizond, .Tune ‘21: ‘‘The 
cholera, ot which we had heard rumours when I wrote from Malatia, 
proved fact, and consdiuent quarantine cordons interfered consider- 
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ably M'ith our journey. Xevertheless, we accomplished our main 
object, the exploration of the actual valley of the Euphrates as far 
north as Erzinjiaii, and of the Roman frontier up to Trebizond. 

‘‘ Very little remains of vorks of defence. Even in localities which 
can be certainly identified, such as Ziyana (=Ziganna of the ‘ Xotitia’), 
Zimarra, or Velitene, the station of Legio XII Fulminata. there is no 
fort or camp now discernible. Xear the junction of the Palu Su and 
the Murad Su. the two main streams which unite to form the Eu- 
phrate.s. we found remains of a fort which may have been Sabas, and 
near Pinaaii of another; but little enough is left of either one or the 
other. Only at Satala are there anv con.siderable remains. If any 
doubt ever existed that the site of that city was at Sadagh, in the dis- 
trict of Kelkid. we can eliectually remove it. In that village we found 
half a dozen tiles inscribed leg xv, or leg xv a. or leg xv apol. be- 
sides .six other I.atiii inscrijitions and a dozen Greek. Xeedless to add 
that the identification with the standing camp of Legio XV Apol- 
linaris and the sul >sequent Byzantine l)i.shoin-ic of Satala admits of no 
question. The ground plan of the city walls, with towers forty paces 
apart, is well ijreserved on the north and cast sides of the owclnte, and 
can be traced without difficulty on the west. On the south the modern 
village has obliterated everything. The latter i^ built entirely of old 
stones, and Imt few fragments of the ancient edifices within the walls 
have been siiared. We mafie a comidete plan of the site, and collected 
as far as ]K.issible the small antiquities ill the possession of the villagers. 
The spot where the bronze he.id of Aphrodite, now one of the glories 
of the British Mu.seum. was found, is well known to the natives, and 
manv survive who remember the discovery. The actual fimler was 
still alive when we visited the villaae. but at the iioint of death. All 
told one consistent story that tlie head and hand only wore found, in 
the ])roee-'.s of inakinc a tliivshing floor, and that nothing had ever 
been seen of the rest of the .statue. I made inquiries also in Erzin jian 
and elsewhere in the neighbourhood with the same re.siilt. The story 
which has been related of the rinding, hiding, and subsequent mutila- 
tion of a conq)](‘te -.tatue is })iire fiction. 

The most disappointing, and at the same time most singular thing 
aliout the frontier remain': i- the paucity ot traces or a military road. 
Of an actual roadway we Ibund no certain trace at all; paved tracks 
are to be seen on the hills both north ami south ot Kebau lifiiden. and 
not tar south of Egin. but of later than Bomau date. Xut a milestone 
did we find in the Euiihrate.s valley, with one sinale excejulon, two 
miles from Meliteiie on the road to S^ebasteia. It it were not for the 
remains of bridges over the Align Cliai and the Kara Budak, we could 
sav that we had found nothing certainly Roman between the Taurus 
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and Satala. Onl}^ abutments remain of the bridge over the Kara 
Budak, one of the most important of the right-bank tributaries ; but 
on the rock hard by is cut an inscription of the Emperor Decius. from 
u-hich we learn that the stream was known, like our own Severn, as 
the Sabrina. 

‘•We have seen too much of the valley with our own e3'es, and asked 
too many questions of the natives, to have missed an existing road. 
While milestones or traces of an ancient roadway have been found on 
all the lines of communication with the West, e. g.. Satala-Xicopolis, 
Xicopolis-Setiasteia, Melitene-Sebasteia, and Melitene-Cwsarea. no such 
traces remain along the actual frontier line. Looking to the moun- 
tainous character of the Euphrates valley, again and again narrow- 
ing to a mere fissure with rocky walls, backed by snow-clad peaks, 
it is impossible to suppose that an ancient road can ever have run 
down its entire length. The two bridges which we found are situated 
some distance up the tributaries, and the roads appu’oaching them 
must have been carried over the hills. Such roads, however, we must 
infer to have been little more than tracks, unpaved and unmeasured ; 
the emperors contented themselves with bridging the unfordable tribu- 
taries. and connecting only the legionary camps with the interior by 
means of military chausiUs. The apparent inadequacy of such a 
scheme of works to have defended so long the Eastern frontier of the 
Empire would not occur to any one who had seen much of the Euph- 
rates itself. An absolutely unfordable river, flowing at a rate of seldom 
less than five miles an hour, in one long succession of dangerous 
rapids, never less than two hundred yards. an<l often (ptite a mile 
broad, emerging from one frightful gorge only to enter another, is a 
natural barrier, needing but a very thin line of human defence. 

•‘We visited Tephrike, the modern Divrik, but found no relics of 
Paulician times. The inagniiiccnt Scljuk mosipie there possibly con- 
tains older material, but for the rest Divrik is new. Kemakh. once 
the great Irontier fortress Camacha, has more to show ; the modern 
town has descended to the river.-iide. leaving the Bvzantine citv to fall 
to ruin on its ]ierch above. Xut only the walls and fortifications but 
even the streets can be easily traced; the town mu.st have been one of 
the .-trongest in the ancient -world, built as it is entirely on the broad 
top ot an i-^olated crag, rising sheer on all sides two hundred feet. Xo 
a]q>roach is possible excejit by zigzags or steps cut in the face of the 
rock. e were* unable to find any eiugr.aphic evidence ju'o or con the 
pr...posed identification of Camacha with Theodosiopolis ; but at least 
we can say that there is no reason whatever from existing remains to 
suppose that the latter was at Erzinjian, or, indeed, on any site in this 
neighbourhood other than Kemakh. Of the geographical results of 
our journey I hope to giye an account shortly.’'— .-BAeaaomi, July 14.. 
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ASIA MINOR. 

ARABIC EPIGRAPHY IN ASIA MINOR. — We have already had occasion 
to refer to the mission confided to M. Clement Huart by the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction. M. Huart visited Asia Minor in 
1889-90 for the purpose of studvina; the monuments of the Seldjuk 
period. In a paper contributed to the Rerue Stmitiqiie (1894, Jan. and 
April) M. Huart jiublishe.s. translates and comments on the Arabic 
inscription.s which he then copied. They belong to the period of the 
Seldjuks of Roinn. the tirinces of Karaman and Kermiyan and tlie 
first Ottoman Sultans. Tlie first are on the route from Brussa to 
Konya through Kutahiya and Afyun Kara-Hi^sar. At In-Eunu is 
an old mo'que with an inscription over its door showing it to have 
been built in l.'KiO a. n. under Ali-liey. |)rince of Ki'ruieyan. l>y his son. 
It read.s : The qeneroui. the heru^factor. Khodja Yi'idikayor. son of Sultan 
All. in the year 771 (=loi.;9 a. i>.). This inscription shows that the 
Ottoman territory extended but little to the south ; probaldy this town 
was on the very northern frontier of tlie state of Kermiyan. The 
mosepte is a square structure surmounted by a dome, preceded by a 
portico with ancient column:? anil tlanked l.iy a minaret, all of brick, 

A long inscription over the entrance to the tnosque of Eski-Shehir 
shows it to have Ijeen built in 921 of the Hegira (=151o-16) by Mus- 
tafa Pasha, brotiter-in-law to .Sultan .Suleiman, who also built the 
mosque of Guebize. At Kutahiya an inscription over the door of the 
mosque called Kurchun-li Djauii sliowsit to have been erected in .a. it. 
777 = A. D. 1.37o-7(3 by an Emir whose name is mutilated. At the 
same place and in the same year tlie mosipie calleil Kal'c-i Bala 
was built, according to its inscrijation. by the .Sultan of Kermiyan. 
Seid Suleiman. Another mosipte, the Yakub-Tchdehi. was reiiaired by 
a jurisconsult named I-.hak in ii. 837 = .t. n. 1438-34. Over the di lor 
of another mosque which is con.sidereJ the olde.st in Kutahiya is an 
inscription saying that it was built liy order of Emir El-Ekrem in a. ir. 
783 = A. Li. 1381-2, 

At Afyun Kara-lli.-sar is the first Seldjuk inscription on the road ot 
Konya, dating from Sultan Ala-eddin Kai-kobad 1. At Tshai on an 
ancient caravanserai a distich record.s its construction under the Sul- 
tan Ghiyath-eddin Kai-Kho.sratt II and its date is 6.37 = 12.78-!), 
whereas it is now known tliatthis stiitan'.s reign ended in ('.44 = 124ii. 
when through his defeat by the MongoK the Seldjuks of Roum became 
the va.?sals of the euqiireo! Karakorum. Another in-crij)tion overall 
ancient eollege-laiilding records its construction by apparently the 
same sultan. 

At Idinkll is an imperial caravanserai (Klum) whose inscription 
states it to have l)ecu rebuilt in a. it. t)U7 = a. n. 1210-11 by the .Sultan 
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Izz-ed-din Kai-Kaii.s I. who began to reign in this year and died in 
616 = 1219 after an interesting, checijuered and warlike career. Over 
the exterior door of tlie same caravanserai is an inscription of ivhich 
we give M. Huart's trandation as a sample of the .style of this class of 
documents : 

■■ [Hai erected" this structure and blC'Sed caravanserai, in the reign 
of the magnificent Sidtan, great King of Kings, ruler of nations, fSul- 
tan of Sultans of the Arabs and Persians, Izz-ed-dunya w'eddin, helper 
of I.^lani and Mo.slem.^, the victorious Kai-Kaus, son of Kai-Khosraii. 
son of Kai-Koliad, the co-partner of the Prince of the Faithful (may 
Allah make his dominion eternal!), the weak slave. El-Mir. son of him 
who has need of the mercy of Allah. Bogha . . . Ali. son of El-Hassain 
('may Allah give him a good end!) in tlie year of the Pig of the Oui- 
gours. the year 647 f = 1249—50;." M. Huart takes the occasion of this 
text to give an historic analysis of the reign of Kai-Kaus II. who suc- 
ceeded his father of the same name in 644. but was soon opposed and 
his territory dismeml.)ered by hi.s brothers Kylydj- Arslan IV and 
Kai-Koliad II. The arrangement was made an amicable one by the 
magnati s, and the triple rule lasted from 647 to 655. but with intervals 
of di.scord. 

The articles of 51. Huart are to be continued. 

BENNDORF'S JOURNEY TO LYKIA.— 51. Imbei't calls attention to the 
important historic facts to be gathered fi’om Benndorfh last journey 
to Lykia. which as yet have not been by any means completely pub- 
lished. He dwells e-pecially on an epitaph found at Port-Sevedo 
ending with; '• Tlic master is hyi>arch of Vntapradatc." This is evi- 
dently tlie Persian satrap Autoidiradates. with whom the king of Per- 
sia regained his authority over Lykia. 

AUSTRIAN EXPEDITION.— An ailditioii to the archieological parties 
in A-ia hliiior this .season, already mentioned, is that of hlessrs. 
Emile Sonto and Edward Oula. They will visit 5Iazin, the ancient 
Heraclea, Alabanda, Halicarnassus, 5Iylasa, Stratonic;ea, Lagina. and 
5Io()ghla. in Southern Caria, in continuation of the last year’s explora- 
tion^ ot Prots. Kiiobichek and Itaichel in Eastern Caria. — Athe/iitii ni, 
June 16. 

FiDESH. — Excavations are going on at a place called Fidesh, in the 
caza ot Homs, in Asiatic lurkey. I hey are under the direction of 
51. Gratier. a French architect, but all objects excavateil are to go to 
the Imperial 51u'eum at Constantino]ile. — Athenxurn. June 16. 

TURKEY. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — Additions to the Museum. — A large collection of 
Byzantine coins has been purchased, and a catalogue of it is about to 
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be published. The department of antiquities is to receive more room 
by the erection of a new wing to receive the sarcophagi and other 
objects found at Gortyna and the antiquities from Pergamon. — Athe- 
aseura, March 17. 

A department for Mussulman antiquities ir^ about to be opened in 
the museum. It includes porcelain work from the mosque of Kara- 
nian, boxes and other articles inlaid with mother-of-pear], glass lamps, 
and Kutahiyeh [lottery. — Aihcn:c>j m. Sept ’do. 

The new class of Mussulman museums springing up is making 
rapid develo[)ment. That at Paris ha-i alnaidy acquii’ed importance 
and is receiving additions. In Constantinople the new department is 
now put in communication with the Ministry of Pious Foundations. 
wJiich is securing relies of anti<iuity in remote or decaying moscjue.s 
and building.^. At Cairo an earnest otiort is lieing made to save the 
neglected trea-ure'. Perlnqis ^?outii Kensington is entitled to the 
credit of being the tirM to set the example of cultivating thi- branch 
of collection, and [msse.sses some of tlie choicest objeets of Mu.-^sulman 
and Oriental art. — Aihcnxvm. Dee. 16. 

Among the additions to the innscum. to be made 'oon availalile to 
the pul die, is a library. This consists ehietiy of arehteological work.s 
which are illu'iti'ative of tlic anti([nities Ik.-Ihw. A natural liistory 
department on the upper tioor is now being clas.-iiied and arranged. 

Formerly there was little for the tourist in the Levant in the way nf 
museums, but now there are those of Constantinople and .Ghens, well 
-worthy of inspection, and small innscnms at .'Smyrna and Syra. The 
latter, little known, contains some curious Christian antiquities.— 
AtliciiH'iim, Fell. 11, 

HISTORY OF ART IN TURKISH. — Meheined Zia Pev, teacher in a 
.school at Rodosto. has written in Tiirki'Ii '' An Art History, ' and the 
.Sultan has sent him a decui-ation. — Atheiuiuin, .Jan. 14. 

KERBELEH. — The Sultan InK ordered the famous shri’ic of Ker- 
heleli to he re.stored. — Aihcaam.in. March 11. 

KYPROS. 

RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK. — IMr. Myres send.s the following 
notes to the Alhaiu'n m of June b: " The excavations on behalt ot the 
British Museum, which were carried on at Am.ythus (Palaio I.i!ues^o) 
during the winter, came to an end in March, and the bulk ot the 
antiquities will reach England shortly. Some ot the ob]ects found 
are of considcralde interest, hut coninieut niuM ot course be reserved 
until the publication of tlie official rejiort. The share which tell to 
the Cy[irus Government will sliurtly be exhihited in the museum at 
Kicosia. 
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” The balance of the Cyprus Exploration Fuml was lately handed 
over to the British School of Areha-ology at Athens, and it has been 
found jjossible to carry out a few .small excavations with this help. 
The first trial was made in the well-known necropolis of Agia Paea- 
>KEvi:. near Xicosia. with the view of verifying recent statements as to 
the succession of styles in the pjrimitive pottery there. The necro- 
]j(jlis has been already so thoroughly ransacked that very little of 
intrinsic importance was found, but it became evident that no hard- 
and-fast line can be drawn between classes of tombs, as the most 
jirirnitive forms and workmanship are frequently associated with the 
most advanced. Nor is it by any means clear that the style of the 
painted vases is always influenced by Mt'Cena-an importations, or by 
the so-called • Phoenician bowls.' 

'• A similar but smaller and poorer necropolis has been discovered 
and explored near Kalopsida. about twelve miles west of Famagusta. 
The pottery is of coarser workmanship throughout than at Agia 
Paraskeve, but jtresents some features peculiar to itself. Imported 
pottery seems to l.>e rare. Bronze weapons of several types are found 
— a few of unusual size. Iron is as u^ual unrepresented, and silver 
ornaments are very rare. Truces seem to exist of a .settlement and 
p>ot-kiln associated with this necropolis. 

" A few trenches liave lieen opened on a promontory in the Salt 
Lahe near Larxaca. whiclr had attracted the attention, formerly, of 
Colonna Ceccaldi and of .Sir Charles Newton. The site, however, 
])roved barren. On the otlicr hand, a mound, also close to the Salt 
Lake, which seems to have l.ieen trenched by General di Cesiiola on 
the advice of Ceccaldi, but of whicli no ailcquate account exists, has 
yielded several more short Phmnician in.scri})tions — two of them 
grnfJiti on black-glazed pottery — ami the ground plan of a building of 
uncertain date and purpose. 

" Digging still goes on here in the necropolis of Krxiox. on the site 
where the Plux-nician inserijjtion, now in the British ilusoum. was 
found Some twelve years ago. A similar in-cribed stele has been 
found already, ])uilt into a Bonian tomb. 

‘‘ Dr. Max Ghnefalsch Eichter. whose contributions to Cypriote 
archieology are well known, ha-; lately returned to Cyprus to conduct 
excavation.s ai Dali (Idalion) on behalf of the Berlin Museum. Little 
of inq)ortance had been found before digging wa.s st(;pped by the 
harve..;t. Prof. Furtwangler Is expected immediately, and work will 
shortly lie n-sumed. 

’’ The magnificent Gothic church of St. Nicholas at Fawagu.sta, 
which has serve<l as a mosqUe since the Turkish con<iuest, has been 
long in need ot repair; and it is matter for congratulation that the 
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-authorities of Evkaf (Mosque Estates Commission) are doing what is 
needful to prevent further damage. The nave vaulting and clearstory 
walls have been examined and repaired ; and the great west window, 
and the other windows of the nave in which original tracery is pre- 
served, have been cleared of lattice and plaster, carefully strengthened, 
and filled with cathedral glass. Xo ‘restoration ' has been attempted 
in the windows which have lost their tracer}'. It is much to be hoped 
that when the pavement is attended to it will be possible to protect 
the many valualile inscrijitions from the wear and tear to which they 
are exposed, especially near the doors. 

" In this connexion, the appearance of Major Tankerville Chamber- 
layne's collection of the mediteval inscriptions in Cyprus will make 
accessible a great amount of hitherto unpublished material, both in 
text and in commentary. The book is entitled ‘ Lacrimas Xicosi- 
enses ’ ; it is written in French, published in Paris (Quantin), and 
handsomely printed and illustrated. A second volume is in pre- 
paration. 

" Mr. C. D. Coliham has just finished a third edition of his invalua- 
ble • Attempt at a Bibliography of Cyprus ' (Xicosia, Government 
Printing Office, 1894). The number of titles has risen from 309 in the 
edition of 1889 to 497 ; and new lists of maps of Cyprus and of Consu- 
lar Reports have been added.” 


KRETE. 

A MYCEN/EAN SYSTEM OF WRITING IN CRETE AND THE PELOPON- 
NESE. — Under this title Mr. Evans writes from Candia in Crete a let- 
ter of which we rei>roduce the greater part from the Athenieum of 
June 23, in view of the importance of its statements : "I have just 
returned to this place after a journey of archu'ological investigation in 
Central and Eastern Crete, the results of which will, I think, be of 
general intei'est. The wider object that I had in view was to hunt up 
the Mvcenaun and primaeval remains of the island, and in this quest 
I was rewarded beyond my expectations and even beyond my holies. 
Crete, indeed, may be said to swarm with remains of the Mycena?an 
period, and a six weeks' search, accompanied by somewhat arduous 
travel, has been sufficient to obtain a knowledge of relics and remains 
which throw some entirely new lights on the art and religion of the 
IMyt’cna'an peoi)les. But on the present occasion I cannot even 
attempt a summary account of the more general results of my exiJora- 
tion, which include the discovery ot two prehistoric cities, as I wish to 
coniine myself to the more .special object that I had in view. The 
special object of my quest was the outcome of a previous find made 
during a visit to Greece in the spring of last year. On that occasion 
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I came across some small three and four-sided stones, perforated along 
their axis, on wliieh had been engraved a series of remarkalJe sym- 
bols. The symbuls occurred in groups on the facets of the stones, an.l 
it struck me at once that they belouaed to a hieroulypliie system. 
They tvere. however, puite distinct from Egvptian in character, and, 
though they seemed to show a nearer approach to the Hittite serie-, 
it was evident that they belonged to an indeiieudent system. My 
incjuiries resulted in tracing these curious ?tone.s to a Cretan source t 
sul'jequently. thanks to the kind, ness of Dr. Furtwiingler. I was able 
to olitain impressions of eome similar specimens in the Museum at 
Berlin, presenting symbols which titted on to and sup])lemented the 
symbols I had already obtained. In this case, too, the source of tlie 
stones, as far as it was known, turned out again to be Crete. The im- 
pres'ion of a gem taken at Athens some years since by Prof. Sayce 
supplied another piece of evidence ; and I fouml that an unclassed 
stone in the Ashrnoleau Museum, which had been brought back by 
Mr. Greville Chester from Greece, and noted by him as having l)ecn 
found at .8parta. presented symbols belongint:: to the same series as the 
others. The evidence a' a wliole, however, distinctly pointed to Crete 
as the I’rincij'al source of these hieroglyphic forms, and I therefore 
resolved to continue my investigations on Cretan soil. 

“At Candia I ol.itained a certain clue which led me to examine more 
particularly die eastern part of the island and the land wliich to the 
borders of the historic period wa- .still iohaliited by the Eteocretes, or 
indigenous Cretan stock, a fragment of whose language in archaic 
Greek characters has, in fact, been preserved to us in an inscription 
found on the site of Pkcsos. On this site, and again from the ‘ Pakeo- 
kastro ' in the neighborhood of the ancient Itanos. I was so fortunate 
as to procure two hieroglyphic stones, and I suliseciuently obtained 
three mure from the same region. Tw(.i others found in tlie same 
part of Crete are now in the Polyteehnicon at Athens : Imt, although 
the evidence thus pniints to thi.s eastern region as the principal source 
of these .stones, they are by no means unknown in other parts of the 
island, and. amona.st other localities, I succeeded in obtaining one 
from the site of Kno.so.s. 

“The total result oi my investigaticuis hitliertu has heeu to collect 
over eighty dillerent symbols. It is difficult to give an idea of many 
of the tyj)es without aderpiate illustrations, but the following objects 
may he enumerated among those represented ; 

The huraan eye. A ),ent arm with expaiitled finger.-^ A bent arm with curved 
instrument. Two arms crossed, with open palms. A human leg with bent knee. 
A single and double axe. A dag.i^er. A club or sceptre. An arrow head and 
other uncertain implements. A spouted vase and another with a high beak. Trel 
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lis-work or fence. A door or gate. A ship. A primitive lyre (apparently devel- 
oped from a horn how). The head of a wolf with his tongue haiieing out (also 
Hittite). Deer-horns The head of a bull, of a goat, and (apparently) of a bird. 
A pig and a kid. Birds. Fi-h. perhaps tunny. The jaw of an animal. Stars of 
four, eight and revolving ra_\w. A double crescent. Two concentric circles with 
central dot. An S-shapeJ symbol. Floral and vegetable form= derived from lily, 
etc. Loop and knot-like syniboL, crosses and other aeometrical designs 

“ There is no question here of the mere copying of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs by workmen ignorant of their true .signification, us in the case 
of a well-known class of Phrenician objects. Xeither have we here to 
do with the adaptation of Hittite symbols. Altbougli. as was to be 
expected, certain objects represented in the Cretan stonecs- — such as the 
eye and leg. the single axe, and the heads of certain animals — are 
common to the Egyptian or the -Isianic systems, the whole chaiticter 
of the pjrescnt series shows that it is. in the main at lea't. of inde- 
pendent develojament. Certain fixed princijfies, moreover, are observ- 
able in the arrangement of the symbol-; in tlie several groiiiH. Some 
objects are found only at the beginning or end of the columns. Others 
occur in tlie same juxtaposition on dilferent stones. \\’c have here to 
do with a very ditferent class of objects i'rom the merely supplemental 
figtire.s found in the field of curtain Mycen-.can gems of lentoid or 
amygdaloid form, gems which, as we now know, served the purj'Ose 
not of seals, but of ornamental bea<Is worn round the wrist or neck. 
In the case of these gein.s the objects in the field are inserted as the 
space left by the principal design suggests, and are sim]Iy due to the 
horror meui of primitive art. But there is every reason tci sujipose 
that the faceted stones with their regularly arranged groups of sym- 
bols served the ((urpose of seals, and were, as it were, the angular con- 
temporaries of Babylonian cylinders. 

“The form of the three-.sideil iierforated stones goes l)ack in Crete to 
a very early period, and certain gems of this form with rude designs, 
whicli must be regarded as the immediate precur.sors of the ’ hicro- 
glvphic ’ series, belong to the age which immediately preceded the 
development of the typically ^lyccna'an art. and which in -Egcan 
arelueology may best be described as the ' Period ot -Vmorgos. The 
remains of this period — including tlie primitive marhlc idols that 
characterize the Ainorgan deposits — are well represented in Crete. A 
very interesting series of objects of this class recently louiul at Plucs- 
tos, and evidently repiresenting the contents ot a small group ot tombs, 
have been dejiositeil in the extremely interesting little museum that 
Cretan patriotism has founded at ‘ Heraklion.' Amongst these I 
noticed some indications of tlie highest cliroiiulogical iiiiportaiice, the 
presence, namely, of several Egyifiian scarabs belonging to the tweltth 
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dvnasty. and. as a terminus a quo in the other direction, a painted vase, 
the techniijne of which showed that it was more or le^s the contem- 
jiorary of the vases of Thera. The data thus supplied indicate roughly 
diiifi — isi in B. c. as the period covered hy the Phastan deposits, and 
aiiiuii" them occurred some triangular steatite gems of the kind which 
I have already indicated as the immediate predecessors of those jire- 
senting the hieroglyphic symbols. In some cases, indeed, what 
a]i]}ear to lie the most primitive examples of the symV>ols themselves 
are found on stones belonging to this early period. On the other 
hand, there is distinct evidence that the fully developed class of 
hieroglyiihic seals comes well within the limits of the Mycemean 
period of Cretan culture. This is borne out by the occurrence of a 
more globular variety of the triangular stones with Mycemean figures, 
and the further existence of a peculiar cla.ss of stones, the back of 
wdrich Ini' a spiral convolution, the outgrowth of a double-shell orna- 
ment of the • Amorgan period.' on which symbols belonging to the 
present scries alternate with purely Myceutean designs. 

■■ But this Mycemean system of writing passed through another pha.se 
besides the more pietographic stage with which I have been hitherto 
dealing. On some of the three- and four-sided stones of the clas.s 
de.scrihed the .synihoh take purely linear forms, though their shapes 
can in some cases lie clearly traced to their pictorial prototypjes. I 
have procured stones with inscriptions of this class from Pnesos and 
the Siteia district, but they are by no means confined to this eastern 
region. Another was found on the site of Kno.so.s, and linear charac- 
ters of the same class occur beneath a characteristically Mycenteau 
engraving of an eagle, on a remarkable amethyst jewel of heart-shaped 
form, also found at Kno.sos. And, in the case of these yuasi-aliihabetic 
forms. I have V>een able to trace the extension of the system to other 
objects and materials. M'liilst exploring the ruins of the prcdiistoric 
city of Goulas, which in extent and preservation far .-urpas.s those of 
any other city ot tiie IMyeena’an world, a most remarkahle idcce of 
epigraphic evidence came across my ])ath. A pea.sant who had a little 
cultivated jiatch immediately below the walls of the northern acropolis 
pointed out a spot where he had recently discovered close together 
three ancient relics, which he handed over to me. One was a Mvee- 
mean intaglio ot cornelian, the chief design of which was a two-handled 
cup. tlic copy, no doubt, of a golden original. The second was a terra- 
cotta ox ot a typie common in late Mycemean deposits throughout the 
island, and approximately <lating trom the tenth ceiiturv b. c. The 
third object was a clay cup of the same period, exhibiting a graffito 
inscription of three alphabetic characters. From a village near this 
site I olitained a vase with two more graffito syiiiljols belonging to the 
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same system, one of them the double axe-head of the hieroglyphic 
series reduced to a linear form. Xor is it only on seals and ceramics 
that this early system of urhing makes its appearance. On a Imonze 
double-axe I found engraved a linear reduction of the dagger symbol 
of the hieroglyphic series. Certain symbols had already been ob- 
served, by Hr. Stillman and others, on the gypsum blocks of a ja-ehis- 
toric building on the site of Ivnosos. which may or may not have been 
the dahyrinth’ of classical tradition, but which, from the painted 
fragments found in some of its chambers in the course of a partial 
excavation by Mr. Minos Calocherinos, of Candia. unquestionably 
belongs to the laest period of Mycenisan art, and approximately, as is 
shown by the strikingly similar fragments found by Mr. Petrie in the 
palace of Khuenaten, to the fourteenth or fifteenth century b. c. Of 
these symbols, which have been set aside as mere masons’ rnark.s, I 
made a careful study, and find that, though there need be no objec- 
tion to describing them as ‘ mason.s’ marks,' the marks themselves, 
like those on the Phamieian walls of Eryx. are of alphabetic character, 
and fit on to the same system as iho.^e on the pottery and seals. In 
several ca.ses. indeed, they occur not singly, hut in gruujis of two, and 
here again the double axe-head reduced to linear form play.s a promi- 
nent part. One feature I noticed of especial interest — the occnri'ence, 
namely, of a symbol which may he described us a square with three 
prongs, identical with one that recui' on one of tlie two vase-handle.s 
presenting mysterious signs found in Myceme itself. I do not hesitate 
to say that these Peloponnesian examples fit on to tlie same (probably 
syllabic) system as the Cretan. 

■■ In another direction these early alpliahetic forms of Crete find some 
equally .striking parallels. Several of them recur among the signs on 
the pot.sherds found by Prof. Petrie at Gurob in a deposit assigned by 
him to the period of the twelfth dynasty, and again at Kahun amongst 
eighteentli-dynasty relics. The Cretan evidence, indeed, sujiplies a 
remarkable confirm atioii of Mr. Petrie's views as to the extremely 
early date of some of these symbols. As already stated, the relics from 
the prehistoric graves of Plncstos show that already in the days of the 
twelfth dynastv there must have been a direct contact between Egypt 
and Crete. The earliest of the triangular stones with hieroglyphic 
signs belong to this period, and among the Ph:i‘stos deposits there 
occurred a green steatite of perforated and rudely whorl-shajied form, 
presenting characters so remarkably alphabetic that it is dillicult at 
first sight to believe in their extreme anti<iuity. They are, however, 
accompanied by a rude design of an animal, executed by the same 
hand as the linear sign.s, which unquestionably belongs to a very 
archaic period of Cretan art. From Siphnos. again. I have a stone of 
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the same kind engraved with similar characters, the style and material 
of which carry it back to the same early period. The alphabetic forms 
of the Cretan symbols are found, moreover, on some triangular and 
puadrancular stones belonging to the same age as others with purely 
pictographic signs. This phenomenon makes it necessary to spi ak 
with caution as to the relation in which the linear forms stand to the 
more purely pictoaraphic. It is evident that though typologically the 
pictorial characters are the earlier, and though in sevcr.d cases the 
more alphabetic types obviously represent ‘ hierogly[ih' ’ reduced 
to linear outlines, there was a distinct overlapping of the two cla'ses. 
In the c;ise of many of tlie characters of the linear style the par.dlelism 
with Cypriote forms is most striking. That .several of these IMycemcan 
characters are identical with those of the Cypriote syllabary is certain ; 
on the Cfoulas cup, for example, the Cypriote pa and In occur in iuxta- 
positiun. On the other hanil. U' in the case of the third symbol on 
the same vase, there are several characters of the Cretan series which 
are not found in the Cyjiriote as at present known to u.-. It is unfor- 
tunate that our knowledge of the Cypriote syllaltary begins so late. 

‘■But it is not in Cyprus only that the Mycenaan system of writing 
shows points of contact with the monuments of later Greek epigrai ihy. 
Prof. Halbherr, who is now in Canilia. has made to me the valualde 
suggestion that some of the characters brought to light lay the present 
investigation have influenced the forms of certain Greek letters found 
in the most archaic Cretan inscrii)tions. while in other cases they seem 
to have actually survived as mark- t>f division. The o with the con- 
centric circle and dot found on the early inscriptions of Lyttos, and a 
form of da peculiar to Eleutherna, seem to be in-^taiices of the first 
phenomenon, while the operation of the second is attested by the 
appearance of the douhle-axe symbol as a mark of division both at 
Lyttos ami in the great inscription of Gortyna. 

To resume. The evidence supplierl by these Cretan finds shows 
that, lone he ()re the time when the Plueiiician alphabet was first 
introduced into Greece, the .Egeau islanders, like their Asianic neigh- 
liours, h:id developed an iudepeu<lent .system of writing. Gf this 
writing there were two phases, one pictographic and much resemlding 
the Hittite, tlic other linear and di'^tiuetly alphabetic in character. 
This latter system was certainly a syllabary, in part at least identical 
with that of Cyprus. 2)erha})s, indeed, its direct jirogeuitor. There are 
indications that both these systems extended to the Pelojionnese, 
though Crete seems to have been its chief centre, and there can he 
little doulit that they were ma<le use of by such members of the Hel- 
lenic stock as came within the range of ‘ Hycenaaiu ’ culture. I do 
not think that it is too much to say that the (Tijp.tiTa \vypd ot Homer 
are here before us.’’ 
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GORTYNA. — Preservation of the Great Inscription. — The inscription of 
Gortyna. found in 1 .'n 84, is exposed not only to the stress of weather 
and to the destructive action of the water of a canal which passes over 
it, hut even to the more serious danger of being destroyed by an 
ignorant or malicious hand. To save this inscription by transporting 
it to a safe place, the Greek Syllogos of Candia invites the aid of 
.-scholars. To liuy and transport it will cost about lO.OOU fr. The Sj’l- 
logos will invite to Crete a capable workman to make a cast of the 
inscription, and to each inuseinn which contributes 8100. a cast of the 
entire wall which contains the inscription will l)e delivered, free of 
expense, at brindisi, Trieste. Genoa, or Marseilles. 

The Syllogos may be addressed through its president Dr. Joseph 
Hazzidakis, or its secretary Prof. S. Xanthoiididis, at Candia. 

GREECE. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS.— The presence of two Cabinet 
Ministers at the annual meeting of the subscribers to the British 
School at Athens, held July 12, in London, may raise hojies. in those 
who are interested in arohtoological research, that aid may be given 
from public sources to the school, .so as to place it on an eipiality of 
means with the French. German, and American schools, especially as 
Lord Rosebery has given .i'20(.)out of the Royal Bounty Fund. 

The hon. secretary. Mr. George A. Macmillan, read the report of the 
managing committee for 180.3-4. wliich stated that, though the num- 
ber of students was rather below the average, and the one piece of ex- 
cavation undertaken, (on the site of Abai) was hardly so fruitful as 
had lieen expected, the school had held its own. and had attracted 
more pecuniarv suiiport than in any recent ses-ion. After a short 
account of the work of Mr. A. G. Bather, Mr. E. F. Benson, Mr. .J. L. 
^Ivres. ^Ir. V. ML \orke. Jlr. D. (i. Llogarth. Mr. L. R. Bevan, Mr. 
Gilbert Davies, and Mr. Arkwright, the report said that the site of 
Abai. in Phokis. was chosen for excavation after very careful considera- 
tion. It was famous for its oracle, and reference was made, not only 
by Pausanias, but by IlerodcJus and Sophocles to the oracle, the 
fortress, and the temple of Apollo. The indications on the snot seemed 
full of jiromise, but after some three weeks work, carried on in yery 
severe weather, the excavators succeeded only in laying bare the plan 
of the temcnos. with a tem}>le. a vaia-Kos. and a stoa. The whole place 
must have Imen sacked, for of sculpture only a few late fragments were 
discovered, and a few inscriptions, mostly of Roman date. Some 
bronze bowls of early technique were the only artistic product of much 
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imjDortance. On the adjoining site of Hyampolis some inscriptions 
were found, but nothing else of consequence. Mr. Benson had made 
an encouraging report on the ]>rospects of arehieological disco\'ery at 
Alexandria, but for this purjrose there were not anything like adequate 
funds. There was, however, an active arch.a-ological .society in Alex- 
andria itself, which had already done no small amount of work with 
very limited funds. Arrangements had happily been made to prolong 
the services of the director. Mr. Gardner, whose college fellowship and 
Craven studentship had ex])ired. and who would, in the absence of 
further aid, have been obliged to resign. But bt’ the etforts of Mr. 
Egerton, the British Minister at Athens, and others, the committee 
had been able to reappoint Mr. Gardner for one year only at a salary 
of £500. A special fund was being privately raised to meet the addi- 
tional expenditure, and most opportunely a grant of £200 had been 
made to the school by Lord Rosebery from the Royal Bounty Fund. — 
London Times, July 12. 

DEM E-LEGENDS ON ATTIC VASES. — Mr. Cecil Smith read a paper at 
the meeting of the Hellenic Society, on Feb. 20, on ■' Deme-Legencls on 
Attic Vases.’’ When, in the sixth and fifth centuries b. c.. a Pan- 
Athenian genealogy was forming at Athens, the vast multiplicity of 
local and private cults became merged in the orthodox beliefs ; but 
many a demo probably cherished quietly the remcnjbrance of its local 
hero, and of these less-known cults we may expect to find traces, 
especially in the homely art of the vase-painter. A vase in the Briti.sh 
Museum of about b. c. 500 represents one such scene. It shows a 
youth departing from an old man, his dog carrying in its mouth the 
thigh of an animal. This is the story of Diomos, the eponymus of 
the deme Diomeia. Hesychius and Suidas relate, .s. v. “• Cynosarges,’’ 
that Diomos was sacrificing, when a dog seized the thigh of the victim ; 
the hero was told to follow the dog, and where the dog laid down the 
thigh there to set up an altar to Herakles, hence the name Kynosarges 

white dog ’’ or “ swift dog Th(‘ old man in the scene is Kolyttos, 
the eponymus of the adjoining deme Kolytteia, and father of Diomos. 
Possibly the painter himself belonged to the dome Diomeia. Tliat 
vase-painters were jjartial to their own local legends we see from the 
frequent occurrence of Akamas, the eponymus of the tribe Akamantis ; 
the name of this tribe is twice mentioned on vases, and is the only 
one so found ; it was the tribe to which the potters' quarter belonged. 
On the celeljrated Kodro-: cuj) we have the i>rineipal type of scenes 
which became frequent in the fifth century n. c., and which were 
intended to illustrate the legendary history of the great Attic families 
and tribal divisions. The Meidias hydria has one such scene which 
has hitherto escajjed notice ; it has been culled a scene from the 
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“ Argonautica," becau.se of the presence of Medeia, and of a seated 
kingly figure inscribed A.. ..5, who has been called Aietes. The name, 
however, clearly reads Akamas ; Medeia i.s the Attic heroine of that 
name who occurs (in Phrygian dress also) on the Kodros cup ; and 
among the other figures are Antiochos. Hip[)othodn. and Oineus. We 
thus have on the Meidias vase the eponymi of no fewer than four of 
the twelve tribes. Akamantis, Antioehis. Hippothobntis, and Oineis, 
amongst whom Akamas, as the sj^ecial hero of the potters, holds the 
pride of place. — Atheruxiini. Feb. 25. 

HARPIES IN GREEK ART. — Mr. Cecil Smith read at the Helknic Society, 
on Feb. 20. a paper entitled " Harpies in Greek Art.” By a confmion 
of ideas it is still constantly asserted that the Greek harpy had some- 
times the body of a bird, like a siren; this error has arisen from the 
fact that in the adaptation of Greek myth< to Roman ideas these two 
types in Roman times had exchanged rules, the siren reapjtearing as a 
draped woman, the harjiy as a bird-woman. Throughout Greek art 
proper the type of harpy is invariably a winged woman, and there- 
fore the famous " harpy tomb" from Xanthus i.s wiungly named; the 
bird-women on this tomb are really sirens, performing functions akin 
to those which we usually see on Greek se[)tdehral monuments. 
Through all Greek times harpies are associated with the idea of wind, 
of great speed, and disaster: the Plomeric idea is indeed in this myth, 
as in others, a fault in the stratification : here their numlier is not 
stated, they are associated with the idea of the snatching of death, and 
this death is regarded as inglorious. Probably, with the later modified 
notion of death, the harpies retained only the repellent juirt of tluar 
character, and were consequently no longer regarded as sepulchral. 
Hesiod makes them two in number. Aelle G-Stormwind "’) and Gkypete 
(” Swift-flyer ”) ; and from other passages we see that the myth wan- 
dered throughout the Peloponnesus, the .Fmean, and u[) to the Helle- 
sijont. One of the earliest rejireseiitations of them on vases is a cup 
of Kyrenaun fabric, which >hows us the He-^perid Kyrene : fin one side 
of her ily several bearded figures (Boreades) as if to jirotcct her from 
the harpies on the o[ipo-.ite .side. It looks as if this phase of the myth, 
in which hariiies and Boreades are o|>jio^ed in an allegorical nature- 
symbolism, had grown up at Kyrene. or at any rate on the north coast 
of Africa : here the north wind coming from the sea a.■s.^i^ts vegetation, 
the wind coming from the desert de.stroys it. The trade relations of 
Kyrene would account for the localities over whieh the myth wandered ; 
in its more northern home, however, the myth reciuired modification, 
inasmuch as there the beneficent character of Borcus i.s not so olivious, 
though the harpy still remains the parching south wind ; hence in the 
Ilesiodic theogony (which corresponds with Pelojionnesian type- of 
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art) the harpies have for their sister, not another wind, hut Iris the 
raiii-aiver. iNIeanwhile, the traditional type of opposing Boreades and 
harpies passed on into the Phineiis legend, hut with its old significance 
as a natui’e-^ymlaolisni lost ; the only instance of its direct connexion 
with nature-symbolism is the Wiirzhurs cup. This cup has on one 
side the Boreades drivinu away the harpies (both represented exactly 
as on the t’yrcntean cnpi from the food of Phineus : on the reverse, 
Dionysos, Scilenoi. iVc. ; the whole being an allegorv of the joyful 
reawakening of Xature after the expulsion of the forces hostile to her. 
The symbolism of nature is an idea specially at home in Egypt and 
the adjoining countries; for this reason, and considerations of tech- 
nique. the Wiirzburg cup may be attributed to one of the Grtcco- 
Afriean colonies. The same contrast of ideas is found on a situla from 
Daphnte. On the obv. side is the archaic snake-legged figure of Boreas 
among plants and foliage: on the rev., a figure which is certainly a 
harpy: beside the harpy are shown a locust (Acridium peregramm), 
and a vulture and two carrion crows attacking a hare. The locust is 
frequently found on coins and vases, as syml'olizing the de.struction of 
vegetable life: the birds represent the destruction of animal life. A 
parallel usage is found on the vases of “ Ca-retan ’’ fal.iric, which have 
already l.ieeii attril>uted to Egyptian intiuence. The as.^ociation of the 
carrion crow and vulture as destructive agents is traceable all through 
art. from the early reliefs, in which they devour corpjses on a battle- 
field, downward : the latest example is on a ])atera of the third century 
A. D.. on which they are still associate<l with the lard of ap^es and 
negroes. — AtheiUtu tn. Februarv 2-5. 

ABAI iPHOKis . — Excavations by the English School. — The somewhat dis- 
appjointing excavations carried on liere during the past season liy the 
English School were briefly descrilied at the annual meeting of the 
sub.-,cribers to the Britifli School, to our account of which we refer the 
reader. 

lilts sanctuary was the seat oi one ot the pnincipial oracles of earlv 
Greece, and is mentioned by Sophocles ((Edipus Rri-. in a pas- 
sage which seems to imply that it ranked with Delp.hi and Glympiia 
as an important centre of worshi[>. The oracle was consulted b' 
Cro sus and Mardonius, and according to some authorities was even 
older than Delphi. The .site ot the tempile was reci.ignized liv Leake ; 
and the remain, s now visible, though pirobably Iielonging to a later 
restoration, undoulitedly determine the situation of the ancient struc- 
ture. wnich was destroyeil by the Persians. Many antiquities are said 
to have come Irom tliis site ; anil a piromising indication is supiptlied 
by Herodotus, who states that the tempfle was richly endowed with 
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votive offerings. In addition to the excavations at Abai, researches 
will be carried out by the British school in Cc'prus and Asia Minor. 

AIGINA. — The Athenian Areha?ological Society has decided to under- 
take excavations in the island of Aigina, on the site of the ancient 
temple famous for the pedimental sculptures now in the Glyptothek of 
IMunich. From Aigina came the rich golden treasure recenth’ acquired 
by the British Museum. — Atheiueum, July 7. 

ATHENS. — Greek Archaeological Society. — The Archteological Society 
of Athens — which since the transference of its collections to the Greek 
Government has been occupied in revising its statutes, with the idea 
of })Utting itself on a new basis, introducing public sittings, and found- 
ing a Greek school after the fashion of the foreign archteological 
schools at Athens — has decided to undertake operations at Dipylon, 
near Hagia Triada. The new excavations will be a valuable con- 
tinuation and completion of the previous ones, which led to the dis- 
covery of such beautiful sepulchral ornaments. In the new explorations 
the little church ot the Hagia Triada will lie demolished. 

Parthenon Sculptures. — At the meeting of the Ilellraic Society on Feb. 
2(.). Mr. A. H. Smith read a paper ” On Recent Additions to the Sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon." The objects descril.ied by the author were ; 
(1) The torso of a boy. recently ideutitied by Herr Schwerzek as 
belonging to the west pediment. Tlic writer iiointed out some of the 
difficulties connected with Prof. Furtwiingler's theory that the group 
to which the torso belongs is (.Ireithyia with Zetes and Ivalais. (2) A 
lamp in the Fu'itish Museum, hitherto ttnjiublishcd, with a new render- 
ing of the contest of Athene and I’oscidem. (J) the lieau ot a Lapith 
from one of the metopes. This head was fottml in the recent Akro- 
iiolis e-Kcavatious. It cannot be actually titled to any ot the mctojies. 

The head of Iris from the central .-lab of the east frieze. (5) A 
new fragment of the group of old men on the north tricze. in agree- 
ment with CaiTOv's drawing, ((i) The upper h.dl of tlie armed warrior 
who accoiniianies the ur-t chariot on the north side. In connexion 
with thi- grou]! tl'C writer di-ciHsed the comparative merits ot Stuart 
and Carrev. and iieriiited out that the extant remains of Stuart's pajiers 
fBrit. Mus. Add. hISS. 22.ri2. di’.lo-'!) -ecined to prove that the faults 
in Stuart's plates were largely due to the engravei-. He called atten- 
tion at the same time to .i .-latemeiit in tlie ]iapers named that Stuart 
had girmn a volume of his drawings to Anthony Highmore, of Canter- 
burv ( lir.Mjib. and suggested that if the.-^e pa-per.A could be traced 
thev would probably be ot value — nin. Feo. 

Roman Bath. — In a pieci.' ot ground i belc>ngiug to a t'oriiithian land- 
owner named Rheiidi-I not tar irom theanraent IjOrliicum, excavations 
undertaken comparatively recently lu'ought to light aii old building 
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with a floor of mosaic and eighteen marble columns, as well as a relief 
with the head of Medusa. The Commissioner of the Government who 
has been sent to the spot believes the structure to be a Roman bath. 
The proprietor of the land, on the other hand, holds himself to have 
discovered an ancient temple. It is to be remarked that liehind the 
tablet bearing the relief stands a Christian cross. — S p. Lawbhos, in 
Atliciininn. June 23. 

Dr. Lolling's Death. — Greek archeology suffers an irreparable loss in 
the death, on Feljruary 23, of Dr. Lolling, for the last ten years director 
of the department of inscriptions in the National Museum of Athens, 
editor of Baedeker's "Greece," and, since 1879,li'orarian of the German 
Institute in Athens. He excelled most in epigraphy, and the Greek 
government fittingly recognized his astonishing achievements in this 
field by making him custodian and editor of the enormous body of 
inscriptions which the eager excavations of recent years li.tve lirought 
to the central museum at Athens. His catalogue of these inscriptions, 
a work involving enormous and ingenious labor, is well advanced in 
MS.. thi3ugh only the first part, on votive inscriptions, is pulilished. 
Many American scholars remember gratefully the unselfi.-rh kindness 
of this modest, sad man. and regret that attainments and achievements 
such as his should have Ix-en haunted by a sense of defeat and failure. — 
A". Y. EceniiKj Pat. March 2b. 

DELPHI. — T RANSLATioN OF THE Hymn TO Afollon. — IV o givc hci'e the Fi'encli 
adai)tation of the Greek text, by Reinach and D'Eiclithal, a^ it was 
sung in Paris : 

"Dieu (lent la lyre c^t d'or, b fils du grand Zeus, sur le somniet de 
ces monts neigeux. toi qui repands sur tons Ls mortels d'immortels 
oracles, je dirai coniment tu conquis le tivjiied prnp]ii'ti(|Ue ganle par 
le dragon, quand de tes traits tu mis en i’uite le monstre affreux aux 
replis tortueux. . . 

" ( ) mu.'es de rH.'licon .lUx hois pri.fond>. filles de Zeus retentisFant, 
vierge-i au.\' bra-^ radii, u.x, veitez [>ar vds arcent-; charmer le dieu 1 ’In' bus. 
viitre Irere a la ehevelure d'or. le dieu qui sur Ics flancs du Panuisse. 
parmi les belles DcliJiiciines, .-ur la roche a double cime. monte vers 
le cri-ital j'Ur de-^ eau.x de Castalie. maitre etincelant du mont a I'antre 

'pro] h.'tiqiie. 

" \ enez ;i nous, filles d Allr in.'s. dont la graiido cit ’, grace a Pallas, 
la dees'e an iasis vainqiicur. recut un .>ol feiTne, incbranlable. Sur 
les auti.’ls brille 1,' llamme qui des jeunes taureuux consume les chaiis: 
vers le del monte 1 eni-cu' d’Arabie; le murmiire des tliites sonne en 
chants moduli s, et la cilhare d'or, la cithare aux doux .■^ol^s, ri'qiond 
aux voix qui chantent des hymnes. 

0 [lelerins d Attique, chantez tons le dieu vainqueur.'’ 
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KALAURIA. — As already mentioned, tlie Swedish Government has 
asked permission of the Greek Government to excavate the Temple of 
Poseidon, on the island of Kalauria (the present Poros). This is the 
temple in which, according to the ancient account. Demosthenes took 
poison in o22. when pursued liy the player Archias, the emissary of 
Antipater. Dr. “Wide will superintend the work. The ruins, which 
lie on a height about half an hour's walk from the cmivent of the 
Mother of God, hardly rise above the surface of the uround. but are of 
considerable extent ; ami <ince they lie apart from modern dwellings 
and out of the way of trafSc, on a little vhited i-<land, it is hoped that 
the excavaticms may lead to goo<l results. — AUien:! u m. June 2d. 

KOPAl's (Lake'. — In continuation of our notes 'Ui Kopais in the last 
issue, we will add that Dr. Alfred Philijipsoii h.i' an artiile on the to- 
pography, horography, geology, climate and liistory of Lake Kopais 
and its neighborhood in the Ziit-chrift der fi'i,- KriU:ijnik :u 

Berlin, xxix. 1. 1>94. In the historic section of this caiviul study 
(^DiC Gt'-HducJitr lUi Sees und Gt'hii T)i, M.r^Kche zn scirif.r An.— 

b’ 0 c'Avii(?!i 7 j the author gives an account of the -^uecessive attempts to 
limit and dry the lake, both in pre-h.istoric times 1\v the Minyans and 
in historic times. 

The iMinyan works coiiji.stedi briefly of the following: Three canals 
were carried from A', to E. through the lake, one on the left (northern > 
shore, the second on the right (southern) shore, the third through the 
centre. The system was ino.st skilfully planned, and led the waters 
to ■■ Katavothren *' or subterranean outlets on the V.'est. which were at 
that time sullicient to carry away all the water. During tlie entire 
historic period KopaG was a jieriodical lake, at its highc't in winter, 
and in summer either very low or entirely dry but fm some swampv 
pjarts which were at tlie four corners. Many cities arose around it, 
but none rose to great power, and the fever-giviug air wa^ alway.> a 
drawback. 

It was in the time of Alexaiiiler the Great that KratO' of t'halkis 
undertook to re-establish the eiiiciency of the Minyau work:^ by clear- 
ing out the subterranean outlets. Phil; jiic'on deiiio.. that there is anv 
proof that Krates executed the great work.? of the historic j.eriod 
which have been attributed to him by most modern writer- on the 
score of the passage in Strabo (ix. 2. lb). He says: " Es sind uns 
also keinerlei Kachrichten iiberliefert. aus welcher Zeit die gewaltigen 
Arbeiteii stammen. die wir auf den Isthmeii. welche die Kopiai- vom 
Meer trennen, liewundern. Diese Arbeiteu besteht'n : 1. au- einer 
Eeihe von dchachten auf dem Joch von Larynma : 2. einem orienen 
Einschnitt auf dem Isthmos von iMuriki zwischen Likeri und Para- 
limni; 3. einen olfeneii Einschnitt auf dem Isthmos von Anthedon. 
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Keine diesier Arbeiten i:?t vollendet worden. Wahrend das Werk No. 
1 die unmittelljare Aiileitnng der Kopa'is zum Meere bezweckte, bilden 
Xo. '1 bis 4 Gliedcr eines anderen Projektes, naralich den Kopais-See 
zum Likeri-See abzuleiten, diesen bis zu einer gewi.ssen Hohe an.steigen 
und diinn zur Paralimni iiberlliessen zu lassen. worauf diese danii 
in einer gewissen Hohe zum IVIeer iiberfliessen sollte.’' 

Thus while both the Minyans and Krates designed merely to dry 
the lake lay carrying the water out through the natural subterranean 
outlets, these latest works were designed to use the water to increase 
the two lakes of Likeri and Paralimni and to carr\' it across the fertile 
Theban plain, thus using it for fertilizing purposes. It is quite prob- 
able that it is to one of the Roman emperors that the unfinished [.pro- 
ject is due. 

The study of Philippson closes with an account of the lake in nie- 
diteval and modern times, and gives at the end a good list of the lit- 
erature of the subject. It is accompanied by a good map, 

PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 

THE INHABITANTS OF THE TERREMARE AND THE GROTTO OF FRA- 
SASSl. — Proi’, Brizio takes occasion of a study of three moou-sha]ied 
va.se handles (omc Ivnate) of the p>rehistoric age to make some inter- 
esting remarks on the age and relations of different grouiis of the 
early Italic population. 

The grottd of Fr.wassi is in the jn'ovinee of Ancona and contains 
remains shou'ing it to have been iuhal>ited in the neolithic ace. In 
oj.po.'itioii to Pigorini, who believc.s the handle found in this grotto to 
be much later in date than those of the terremare and to l)clong to the 
iron age. Bnz'c ) ?hows tliat all the tietiles of this grotto have nothing in 
conmion with tlio-e of the neeropoli of Picenum but present the clos- 
est analocii/- to those ioun<l in the .-^tation.-^ calledt terremare. In doing 
thi^ he firings forward newly discovered examples and makes a de- 
tailed eonrpari.^on with ohjeets from the terremare, showing that the 
peo])lc that nwelt in the grotto must be connected with the inhabi- 
tants of the terremare. lie adds; -The fact is that we now know in 
Italy more than twenty-five station- — eaves or huts flbiidi di capaune) 

which not only yield lunar-shajied hamlles. which oe<'upy a minor 
place in the I'eraniic- of the terremare, hut al.-o hundreds of fragments 
Oi vases ol all iqualities ( fine and crude) aud of all forms, such a^ the 
terremare <d,-o furni-h in ahuudance. These eaves aud hut-hottoms 
are scattered over too varied and ilistant regions of the ])eninsula, 
from the Alje to the Terra d'Otranto, to make it ]ios.sible that in such 
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early times, in these nurseries of ciYilization, a single people — that of 
the teiTcmare — eould ]io>sihly have extended fniin one end to the cither 
of the peninsula the commerce u+' vases made by hand, for the greater 
part rather crude, and that no otlier pieople should have formed vase^ 
like them. ... It ap]:)ears more natural to .suppose that several fam- 
ilies of the same jieojde. dwelling ac'-ording to period and local condi- 
tions. in caves, in huts and in terremare. spread from one end to the 
other of the penin.sula, each one forming its own va'cs with the [>aste, 
the baking, the forms, the ornaments, the handles, with all the ele- 
ments, in fact, that were characteristics of the ceramics already made 
by them before they left the valley of the ifj to s[iread over the rest 
of Italy. — -Xot. di Senri, l.sbo. o2.I-7. 

PELASGIC ITALY.— In the February number of the CivUtd Giltolirn. 
Padre de Cara pleads for a national effort on the jiart of Italian ar- 
chteologists to solve the question oi'the c.irigin of their counti’y's civili- 
zation by the systematic exploration and excavation of Pckt'gic Italv. 
He holds that this [)rc.>lileni has remained so long unanswered because 
Italian excavations are rather conducted to enrich mu'ctuns than di- 
rected to the solution of the hist<.)rical problem, and also because of 
the confused and false concepti<.>n whiclt is exprcs-ed in calling 
" Italic those jieoplcs, cities, and (■emeteries whicli are neitlier Etrus- 
can. Roman, nor CIreek. only liecause they are found in Italy. In a 
series of arti< les, extending over several year-, the learneil father has 
contended for the identity of the Hittites and Proto-Pelasgians on 
archteological, etymological, and historical grounds ; and he here re- 
peats that, if Italic " means Aryan, then it is among the [leoples 
speaking (.)scan. Umbrian. Latin, and other diialeet' of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family that the parentage of Italian civilization must be sought ; 
but that ■■ Italy ” meant in the llrst jilacc the country of the Hittites 
{Ilcthei). and hence of the Pela.-giaus. and that name .ind civilization 
are alike Pelasgic. Those who heild it to have been Arvan have not 
only the testimony of Ureek and Roman writer.- again-t them, but 
also the facts that there were Pclasgians in Italy whia-e 't'ane construc- 
tions are standing to this day, and tliat the Etru-. an language atul 
culture had no .\ryan aftinitics. 

The writer further points out that the walls of l-’ela-gie citie-. 
whether in Italy. Chvei'e, or A-ia Ilinor. all resemhle eaeh other, and 
that the origin oi' Greek civilization w.i- al-o Pela-gian. In Greece, 
as in Italy, the Aryans followed ceuturie- after the Hittitc-Pekisgian-. 
and Aryan (treiee carried tlu' a'ls of Pela-gie ( d'eeee to perl'eetion. 
He believes that, of two migratory bands of llittne-. one invaded 
Greece and the other Italy, about tlu' same time. He abo draws at- 
tention to the coincidence that it is not very lung spi^^e fdvcce. like 
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Italy at the jiresent time, could date its civilization no further back 
than 71 JII or 300 b. c. Schliemanu recovered centuries for Greece, but 

Italy still remains imprisoned in the iron circle of the seventh cen- 
tury." To fireak it, she must follmv Schlieinann's plan : and as he 
had steady faith in the excavation of the Pelasaie cities and cemete- 
ries of Greece, so will like faith and conduct on the part of Italian 
archieoloyiets h.-t in light upon this once dark [)rol)lem. Light will 
come from Pelasgic tombs in Italy as from the Pelasgic tombs of My- 
keiiai, the ancient tomb, rightly exiilained and studied, being the 
compendium of a people's history : and a single Italian Pelasgic 
tomb, with ite sepulchral furniture, will teach more of ancient [irehis- 
toric Italy than all the Roman and Etruscan museums put together. 

In 1602, Torcia, librarian to the king of Naples, stated that there 
were monuments of seventy-live ruined or still inhabited Pelasgic 
cities in Italy, and many of their cemeteries. Since that time others 
have been noted. All these remains Padre de Cara would have studied 
with unity of purpose, combined strength, and efficient means. He 
[iropose', that, in the first place, a congress should be called together 
of experts, nut only in Etruscan, classic Greek, and Roman history 
and archceology, but also in Egy[itian ami Oriental arclueology and 
ethnography, to discuss the means of solving the problem in ques- 
tion; to examine into the best method ot ex])loring the cemeteries of 
these Pelasgic cities; and, above all. to draw up a topographical map 
ol all the Pelasgic remains in Italy, be they ,>niall or great. This 
map shoulii note the connexions between the cities, the plans of the 
city wall', forts, and gate,', and ])ay s[iecial attention to the symbolism 
on the monuments : all this with a view to comparative .'tudy of the 
subject ; vi.z., Asia IMinor, Greece, and the Elands of the Mediterra- 
nean. Tentative and inex]>ensive excavations would show where the 
Pelasgic cemeteries of Italy lie. The great expense would only begin 
with the systematic e.xcavation ot one or more of them, and this cx- 
licnse would be amply rewarded by the scientific results. Some Gov- 
ernment money might well be iliverted from the ordinary Roman and 
Etruscan excavations to this more interesting eml ; but, if the Italian 
(.TOVernment is unal)le to assist in the work. Padre de fara suggests 
that it shoidd be accomplished by the foreign schools of Italian 
ardueology. 

THE ITINERARIUM ANTONINI. — Thetcxt oUlw Itiacrarium Antoninii^ 
studied In- ( )tto Cumz in the Wiener Ftudkn (xv, 2) under the title 
Beitra/jc zur TextkntiJ: dcs Ilinerariinti Antnaini (rf. Kubitsdiek, Zur 
Kritik de.-, Itinerariuni Aatonuii, in IPie'/it;' iSf., xiii, 1691. p. 177). It is 
a preliminary to a new text which he is preparing in conjunction with 
J. M . Kubitschek. Cuntz saj-s : " leh gebe erstens eine Uebersieht 
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liber die Hauptergebnis.ie der Xachvergleichung des Eseorialensis P 
und Paribinu.s D, welche ic-h iiii Winter 1891-2 besorgt babe, zweitens 
eine Untersuchung iiber die Correcturen. denen die iVIeilensummen in 
den Eontenulierseliriiteii nnterzogen ivorden sind. endlieh Bemer- 
kungen, iiber und die Angabe halber iMeilen in P." 

A “SABELLIC" OR GNOSTIC AMULET? — Mr. K. Seymour Comvay 
writes : " Among several new Italic inscriptions which I have met 

with in the last week or two. and which I hope to [iul)lish together as 
soon as I get back, there is one which seems to deserve immediate 
notice. It is in the so-called ‘ yabellic ' alphaliet, which appears in 
the archaic inscriptions of Picenuin ('not yet inter[ireted), Zvetaieff, 

■ Ital. Inferioris Inscc. Dialeeticre,’ 1-S ; but I cannot recognize the 
language as one known to me (not even by dint of reading it liack- 
wards). The text is transliterated as follows : — 

diibek.ube 
t.t.uhe.u 
.n ma.vi 

These letters,, then, are written either in the bed of the setting of a 
large amethyst or on the under side of the stone, in a large gold ring 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, of rough workmanship. The 
amethyst is an oval half an inch long. an<l has cut on its upper (i. e., 
outer) surface a lizard (or crocodile) walking with a small lizard (or 
crocodile) on its l.)ack. I can only conjecture, as an ioidn;? in aivhteo- 
logy. that it must be an amulet of some kind : the position of the letters 
on the under side of the stone shows they are not a seal, though the 
lizard may be. The ring was fouml by Si.mtor Salv. Pascalc of Curti, 
in the necropolis of the ancient L'apua. and is at present in his collec- 
tion.” — Atlii iii'iviit, April 28. 

In the Aihenxam of June 23, a communication is [u-inted explaining 
this as a Gno-^tic Gem. It seems to me hardly doulkful that the g'em 
is one of those commonly termed tlnostic, some of which are religious 
avi-LfSoXa or tokens, some mere amulets, while others serve in either 
cajiacity. These gems bear to one another a strong general likeness. 
Their designs are iiioG ireciuently Egyptian in tyjie. almost univer- 
sally their legends arc in Greek cajutals (usually square), and they 
furnish a text (olten designedly unintelligible) which in general seems 
to be Coptic, or otherwise of si>me Semitic language, sometimes, in 
either case, strangely mingled with Greek, Both in text and design 
the present gem exhibits characteristics similar to those I have sought 
to indicate. 

1. Design. It seems probable that the " small lizard (or crocodile) 
on a lizard's (or crocodile's) back ” is, in fact, a frog, standing on a croco- 
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dile, though the lizard itself is a not uncommon device.' In niy own 
rather large collection of Gnostic gein.s I find two somewhat similar in 
subject to the gem under view, and evidently connected in idea ; (1) an 
amethyst bearing on it a winged trog. seated on a lotus, which ri^es 
from a crocodile's back ; and (2) a crystal, engraved with a dragon 
carrying on its back a winged fi'og : the legend, in both cases. IAPBA0A 
rPAMNH<I> IBAGX NHXIEn. The letters are the usual S(iuare Greek 
capitals, and, as is most usual, read directh' from the stone. 

“ The symbolism in all its fulness forms a subject too large fur pres- 
ent discussion, but I may briefly state that the frog is held to be a 
type of the resurrection to a higher life beyond the tomb, and that the 
crocodile and lotus are special attributes of the sun-god Horus, to 
whom most of the talismanie gems a{)pear to have been consecrated. 
The dragon is the evil ruler of the world, the devourer of the soul not 
imbued with knowledge (Pi-So-w), or, more generally, the great prin- 
ciple of evil. The resurrection and deliverance of the enlightened 
soul, therefore, and its conveyance to the upper regi(3ns through divine 
power, would seem to constitute the subject of such gems as these. 
Sometimes, no doubt, like others of the Gnostic class, their symbolism 
and language were designedly ambiguous, so that at critical times the 
semi-Christian owner might assign the token of his secret brotherhood 
to Horus, Serapis. or IMithras, instead of to Christ. 

“ 2. Inscription. —Contrary to the usual practice, this (according to 
the diagram] is cut reversed on the amethyst, as if meant for a seal. 
Reading it as it would show in an impression, and dividing the words, 
the text stands thus : — 

PV BEKE VBE 
TD TC:V 3E[]V 
[] N 0 M A DEI 

*■ The first line appears to be in Coptic, a language with which, un- 
fortunately, I have but small acquaintance. Consulting Tattani’s 
* Lexicon, we find that BEKE signifies nicrces, reward. This 

word occurs as the sole legend on cine of iny own gems (on plasma), 
where it accompanies the jjresentation to Isis of a kneeling worshipper 
b}' Anubis, the guide of .souls through the jjerilous paths of Anicnti. 
Ihe idea of reward is also embodied in the common Gnostic legend 
BAINXwwoj (/5at, pivernivii) certain! nis), ' Reward— secret— honour,’ in- 
sciibed on gems that [U'obably were the tokens of a victorious endur- 
ance of initiation tests and trials. We may, theretoro, not uiireasonabiv 

’ The lizard was a type of the \cr/os and of the sun ; on gems it was also a talis- 
man protective of the eyes. 
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separate the letters that form /3 ck 6, and assign to that word the sense 
of reward. 

'■ The Greek TO TOV 0EOV ONOMA needs no explanation. To illus- 
trate the use of ’Ovoga, I may cite the legend on another of my gems 
(an eagle grasping a serpent — protective against storms aiiel lightning) : 
EYOXOMA IONA YXEPPEI BALBEOIPPO— which also illustrates the 
hlending of languages on these talismans. 

■■ Mr. King (■ The Gnostics.' p. 206) cites two Gnostic legends exem- 
plift’ing the use of the word ''Ovo/ta — META TO ONOM.A. TOY MON 
0EOY, and META TO ONOMA TOY CAPAniC (Serapis). 

“If, apart from talismanic Uses, a conjecture might he hazarded 
regarding the spiritual meaning of the legend on the present gem, I 
should sugetest that it either expre.ssed its owner’s desire to he rcwunlcd 
by salvation through the name of God the Redeemer — ‘ the price of 
redemption' (or. alternatively, of Osiris), or his l,>oast that he sought 
no other reicard than to bear the name of that divine being — recalling 
the Mithraic initiatory formula, when the neophyte cast to earth a 
crown and a sword, exclaiming, ‘ Mithras is my only crown.' The 
design on the ohver>e. as I have sought to show, would harmonize 
with these readings of the legend, for it figures resurrection to life 
through the aid of an all-potent god." — Soutfiesk, .-If^t’/o’cc;;!. June 23. 

LATIN HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS, ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF 
THE EARLY EMPIRE. — This work by Mr. Rushforth is of unusual inter- 
est and value, and we know of nothing ipiite like it in character and 
scope, for Mr. Hicks's excellent •Manual of Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions,’ to which Jlr. Rushforth refers in hi.> preface, is more e].igraj>hi- 
cal in its character, while this little collection of inscri])tinns is more 
elementary on the cpigraj>hic side, and more definite and limited on 
the historical side. It contains a hundred inscriptions of the years 
between 2'J n. c. and Til a. n., .'^elected as touching on important points 
in the constitutional history of the empire from Augustu'^ to Vespasian; 
and various other inserij)tions are incidentally I'cfcrrc'l to and quoted 
in part. The real importance of the work, however, lies on the his- 
torical side. M'e know no other book whl( h can be cnnipm-ed with it 
in value as an introduction to Roman imperial history, in the sense in 
which it is understood and studied in modern times. The book con- 
tain' no history of person^ or campaigns; it rarely alludes to, and 
never does more than allude to, the “great events ol history under 
the early em])eroi-.s. It quote.- the inscription of Tie-inuni enumerat- 
ing the family of Auaustus, but treats it only as a lirst -tep in the 
development of a divine household or imperial family. Rut it would 
Ije difficult to mention any factor in the growth ol' municipal or polit- 
ical institutions, in the organization of Rome, Italy, and the provinces, 
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in the development of communication between tlie parts of the empire, 
in the formation of the i^reat standing armies and camps, in the crea- 
tion of a state church as a political device to land the empire into a 
unitv, which is not here treated in a suirgestive and luminous, though 
verv brief wav. We observe, indeed, no reference to .Seneca, the only 
private citizen of the early emjiire who exercised a strong and per- 
m.nicnt influence on the imi)erial policy; but [irobably many may 
cli^aaree with our belief in the importance and weight of Seneca4 
influence on the government of his time; and Mr. Kuslil'orth might on 
various grounds object to the inscription which we should like to 
include. M’e should also like to see some reference to the develo])- 
ment of Christianity as a political influence. 

The book is. of course, one for the student, and not for the dilettante 
who wishes to get in an attractive and simple form the views of a 
modern scholar about Roman history. It takes the student direct to 
the original authorities, leads him to think over them and weigh them 
for hiinoelf. Further, it is not for the mere beginner in history; it 
presujiposes a knowledge of the ordinary political, dynastic, and per^ 
sunal history of the time. To bring out the real interest that lies 
latent underneath its facts, much additional knowledge is rei'piired. 
It is an invalual)le collection of well-selected and well-ordered facts for 
the use of the student who is ready to give the time and work neces- 
sary for a real understanding of imperial history. Especially it seems 
ti.i the ])re^ent reviewer to fill exactly the [lace which he has found 
empty ; it is the ideal book to place in the hands of students while 
they are attending a course of lectures about the period with which it 
deals, and listening to a more literary exposition of the topics for which 
it supplies the most useful materials. — Atheiuttan. .luly 22. 

PUBLIC ROMAN FUNERALS. — This subject is treated for the first time 
e.xhau.'tivelt' in a treatise by Frid. Vollmer, De fnne/'C publico livinau- 
oruui. A Janus pubiicum was an official funeral, not one merelv to 
wliich the [)ul)lic was inviteil. as Guhl and Koner {^Lije of the Gieeks 
and dioiiiani, p. d'.A>) thought. It was at the public expense, of a 
costly nature, and .stoj>j)ed public business. The origin is in the 
junus collnticiuin. [laid for by voluntary contributions, or by burial 
societies, or trom the military excheipier. When the state i)aid the 
expenses through the qu;estor. acting under the instructions of the 
consul, who was obeying a senatus consultum made for the jiurpose, 
then the Junus Ijecame strictly publicum. Toward the end of the 
Repul.ilic the state not onl}' j)aid the expenses, but undertook the 
V hole management ot the luneral, including the eulogv bv a magis- 
trate and olten a [dace of burial, but never the erection of the monu- 
ment itsell except in case ot the emperors — nor an}' cult of manes. 
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They were often accompanied hy games, ludi. The order of the cere- 
monies was as follows : expositio corporis rnortui (vel imof/inis) in foro, 
contio totius populi pruesentlhur ordinihus senatorio ct tqucdri rirorinn tt 
midierum, pompa miliiinn. imapinvra comitatio arnplificata, laudatio a 
magistratu /labita, portntio niortai per honoratos viros, agmen inaghtratniivi 
et pontificurn. ludi militares circa rogura, incensio rogi per uiagistratus. 
There was a iuititiuni and mourning by the women for a year. Women 
were not so honored until the time of Augustus. — Classical Reviac. 
June, 1894. 

S. ANGELO IN VADO. — Archaic Necropolis. — In well-tombs in this 
neighborhood there have l.ieen found at various times, without any 
regular excavation, objects that prove the existence here of a very 
ancient necropolis, regarding which it is premature to re]iort anything 
definite. Thus far there have been but few fictile vases or objects in 
copper ; ostensibh- nothing but bronzes have l>een found. 

It is noted that many casual discoveries of Eoinan and pre-Roman 
antic[uitie3 and sculjitures have been made in this vicinity at various 
times during the last fifty years.— Aet. d. l^cari. 1893, pp. 3ti0-24. 

AREZZO (NEAR). — An Ancient Road and Aretine Potters. — Prof. Gamur- 
riui has made for many years so careful a study of that most inter- 
esting of Roman potteries — Aretine ware — as to have become the one 
authority on the subject. He exj.iects to puldish a thorough treatise 
on this subject in the Monuincnti A/diV/n' of the Academy of the Lincei, 
and in tlie meantime he has often [iromised to write a brief but com- 
prehensive account for the Jolknal — which we do not yet despair of 
o'utaining. He has a sliort note in the &<('•/ (isu-l. ji. 48) on a Roman 
road near Arezzo, which gives so interesting a glimpse of the names, 
tactoiies and relations of some of tlie Roman jiotter.s that I shall give 
here almost a translation of it. 

‘•In speaking of the ancient manufacture of jiottery of Publius Tel- 
lius, established at the bridge called Ponte a Buriano, on the Arno 
(Xotizie. 1893. p. 138), I noted tliat from this iioint there branched off 
two roads on the right of the Arno, one following its course toward 
Florence, the other rising toward tlie Cascaitino . , . The ancient road 
from Arezzo reached Ponte a Buriano. [lassing by Galagnuno. On the 
opposite bank, near the bridge. Publius Tellius established the manu- 
facture of red vases in relief in about the time of Sulla. Then came 
Publius Cornelius and took possession of it. employing the same work- 
men. Iroon. however, the manufactory and workmen were transferred 
to Cincelli, less than a kilometre away on the road along the Arno. 
This road hail its beginning at the l>ridge itself, and at the bifurcation 
was an acdieulura, liuilt apparently with only two Corinthian columns 
in front, as is shown by a remaining capital. Its position leads us to 
believe that, as usual, it was dedicated to the Lares compitales. 
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•• Hence it proceeds, skirting the hill of Cincelli, then called Centum- 
cdlae, as we know from niedheval documents. On its sloi)e and on 
the road, opposite the Arno, worked Publius Corneliu;, who was cer- 
tainly a Ubert'js of Sulla, who came with tlie Cornelian colony to 
Arezzo. But it so happens that before him or at the same time there 
was here another potter's establishment held by Caius Cispius. I 
incline to the belief that for some time they were partners in this 
business, at least on this site, because only at Cincelli do we find on 
vases the name of Cispius combined with that of Puldius Cornelius. 
That a close connection and. common interest existed between these 
two families is shown by the letter of Cicero to the proconsul Quintus 
Valerius, where he recommends to him a certain Publius Cornelius : 
P. Cornelius, q>d tihi has Ultcrm Jehit. a-t nxilii a P. Cu.-^plo co)ninentnlu9 
(Farrdl. xiii. 6). This passage may also show the period at which 
their factory iiourished. 

After having adduced mairy arguments to pwove that the Aretine 
vases were made an<l distributed in Rome and through the Roman 
world from the time of Sulla to that of Augustus, we can now bring for- 
ward another manifest proof of this fact. The engineer Vincenzo F un- 
ghini, in exploring anew the pottery factory of Cincelli, has found 
many remains of that of P. Cornelius, and among them a small decorated 
cup signed kodo, who appears to have been one of the last workmen 
of Publius Cornelius. C)n it is four times repeated the impress of a 
medal with the head of the young Augustus, with the inscription 
AV(n’STV3, the medal being placed between two leaping dolphins. This 
relers to the assumption of the title of Augustus two years after the 
naval victory of Aktium in 723 U. C., a victory symbolized bj- the two- 
dolphins. This date is e.xtremely important for the history of the 
Aretine vases, for it fixes the period of their decadence, liiecause before 
the disappearance of the Cornelian manufacture, the Rasinian, Mein- 
mi.an. Perennian and Tellian factories, which produced the most deli- 
cate and exi[Uisite works in relief on their talrle vases, had already 
ceased to exi>t." 

-\.l)Ove Cincelli the ancient road bifurcated, one branch following 
the Arno toward the Afibcy of Capolona^capid koms : the other pro- 
ceeds to Pieve 8. Giovanni (a fundn.^ of the .Suljiieii). passing l)y Cam 
■roi^n. where there ap])cars to have boen another manul'actory of vases 
not yet explored. From tlie p/ci’f the main road lead< to Apia, 
which preserves it.s ancient name, of Italic or perhaps Pelasgic origin, 
for Apia in Arcadia w.'.< the Pelasgic centre. Below Ajiia are some 
remains, and several tombs have been found, but it is not known to 
what [leriod they belong. Prof. Gamurrini found a Roman uncial as 
ot the second century b. c. From Apia the road turned to the right 
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through Bus3eto=Buxetuin, a fundus of the Valerii, where two beau- 
tiful cinerary urns of this family, belonging to the first century of the 
empire, were found in lGo4. The road proceeds through Casa A’ec- 
chia, Palazzo (Pnlatium) and Sorboli. At this latter place was lately 
found the bone handle of a knife of remarkalde interest. At the end 
is carved a draped female bust with a headdress high over the front, 
like that of the Empress Sabina — a portrait of her time, and perhaps 
even representing the Empress herself, as it was then often the custom 
to repeat on objects in use the portraits of the rulers. Hence the road 
seems to pass under Yezza (on its left), Bibbiano (=Tibia f), Ponino, 
an Etruscan site, and Beltiore, below which tombs of the second cen- 
tury of the empire were found. The last two places are in the prae- 
dium Voconianum, now the ■pine of Vogognano. Near this are the 
remains of an ancient bridge over the Arno. Leaving the bridge on 
the right the road proceeds to Talliano. 

The distance that we have traversed between the ponte a Buriano 
(whore was the Tellian factory) and Telliano is about ten kilometres, 
and all along we have met property belonging to Roman families. 
First the Aburia, then the Cornelia. Sulpicia. Valeria, Bebia, Tilia, 
Voconia. Laurentia, and Tallia. Did these properties, almost all fer- 
tile and delightful, come to them through the Sullan or the triumviral 
colonization ? It is difficult to say. What is perfectly clear is that 
through the Aretine fields the edict was proclaimed, rderes mifjrati 
coluni, and Italy, after those fatal civil wars, belonged no longer to the 
Italians, but to the Romans alone."' 

BOLOGNA fNEAR).— N ew Italic Tombs Discovered in the Province. — The 
Scavi report (1S93, pp. 315-19) recent discoveries of tombs in the 
province of Bologna. 

I. Prunaro. — A number of tombs of the Villanova type, badly ex- 
jalored by ignorant peasants, so that the greater })art of the contents 
were broken. They belong now to Major Olivetti. 

II. (S’, (huvanni in Pcrsicdo. — On two occasions there were fouml at 
a short distance from this town a numocr of objects oi the Villanova 
type, althouali no tombs were tound, either intact or violated. One 
of the groups of object- belonged certainly to a feminine burial. 

III. Tu-'cnndla Jiiiolcse. — The objects discovered here were found in 
black earth, the tomb or tomlis having disappeared. The objects of 
especial interest are: (1) a so-called bronze d/(b;ic((5cic?a with two 
spherical ends, all in open-work, with fifteen triangular, rectangular 
or lozenge-.^haped holes in which red amber is inserted; (2j a bronze 
mace of the same open-work technique. 

IV. 31onie Caddlaccio Inwlesc.- — V. Saa La::aro. — Those two places 
are mentioned in connection with objects found some time since. At 
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San Lazzaro the objects found prove the existence of a station of the 
stone age. 

BOLOGNA. — Excavations during 1893 . — At Bologna some excavations 
have Ijeen in progress since the month of April on a plot of ground 
situated outside Porta St. Isaia, about 600 metres to the left of the 
road, in which part of a necrojiolis has been brought to light, and 
about seventy tombs had already been explored up to June. Most of 
the burials were after cremation, and a few only by inhumation of tlie 
Villanova type. Numerous grave goods vrere ol>tained. Amongst 
them we may enumerate the dolia and the ossuaries which character- 
ize that period, together with many bronzes, consisting of giitdie, cidn. 
fibuke. knives, razors, horse-bits, h'C, A novel discovery, however, was 
that of a small bronze chariot, tliC only object of the kind in the mu- 
seum of Bologna. In digging in the direction of the Certosa. the 
workmen came across a trench, upon the character of which two opin- 
ions were immediately formed, some thinking that it was the ijouncl- 
ary ditch of the necrojiolis of the Villanova tyjie, at a certain distance 
from which ought to be found the Etruscan necropolis; others, on 
the contrary, thinking that it was a mere channel for wa.ste water. 
Further excavations may throw more lidit upon the subject. — Athen. 
Aug. d, 1898. 

CAORSO (nearj. — terravara rovere. — Aliout 14 kil. east of Piacenza, 
in the commune of (’aorso. and traversed fiy tlie road called della Ro- 
I'erc. is a terramara which i.s the westernmost ot those in the province 
of Emilia. It should be (•.■died tlie terramara of Ra-ere cli Caorso. 

It was discovered in 18i>l during the construction of the present 
iTaad. but was ncit seientitieally kni.iwn until l''^77, liy means of Count 
P>. Pallasti'elli. Scientific excavation.s here were entrusted to Sig. L. 
Seotti, who made some essays in 1891 ainl serious excavations in IbOd, 
The results are published in the January number of the Saivi. The 
methods followi?d were those employed recently bv Prof. Piaorini in 
his epoch-making excavations at the terramara of Ca.stellazzo di Fun- 
t.inellato in the jirovince of Parma. 

Mithout eiitijriug into the details of the excavations, it mav be suiil 
that they were comjiletely successful and showed this [irehi.storic sta- 
tii.iu to be in the form of a trapeze, IbO m. long on the east. 170 cm the 
west, l-l-l on the south, and 180 on the north. It has a surface of 2( • - 
(i40 s(juarc mi'tres, butthc jiart resiTVed for habitation comjirised oiilv 
12,870 sp. m.. the rest being given uji ; to the encircling ditch ; to the 
dyke, which descends toward it on a gradual slope, while toward the in- 
terior it present- a vertical face ; to the retaining wall (if we may use 
the term) or eoiiPYg/wtr which supports it. These three elements of 
defense have the same dimensions throughout ; the ditch is dug 1.60 
m. below the original level of the surrounding country, and is lo ni. 
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wide; the dyke has a base of 5 m. ; and the contrajforie is 1.50 m. 
wide. 

The plan of this terramara confirms the fact demonstrated by Prof. 
Pigorini in his monograph on the Castellazzo terramara, that the ter- 
remare present the essential characterLstics of the Italic cities — quad- 
rangularity and orientation. — Xot. d. Scavi 1894, pj). 3-9. 

CAGLIARI fSARDiNiA). — V otive terracottas. — The lagoon of Santa Gilla 
near Cagliari has yielded further votive terracottas. There were 327 
jiieees 1 nought up during the hist campaign. Of the<e there were 36 
entire and S fragmentary masks ; many fragments of hands and feet ; 
heads of jianthers, dogs, dragons ; large and small anqihone. vases, 
dishes, lamps. It is supposed that these are part of the stock in trade 
of ancient dealers, kept on a bridge defended by palisades. It is also 
concluded that there was here a manufactory of terracottas. The age 
is difficult to determine, for while tlie lictiles are of the Phienico-Pu- 
nic type, those representing parts of the human body present Chu-co- 
Roman art. — Xot. d. Srnvi, 18<..);-1. pp. 255-58. 

CAPANNORI (Etruria'. — An Etruscan Tomb. — Further work for the diw- 
ing u]! of the swamps on the site of the lake of Rientiiia. lietween the 
Serchio and the Arno, has led to an important archieological diseov- 
ei'v which confirms Ghirardini's contentii.m that Pisa belonged to the 
Etruscans, as against the general ojiinion that Pisa and its neighbor- 
hood had never yielled monunicnt-i of Etruscan character. 

There had been an attemjit made to dry up this alluvi.il swamp in 
1853 and the following years by Grand Puke Leojiold II, but with 
only very [lartial succes.s. Since then partial works have been earned 
on by the civil engineers of the province of Pisa. In the eour'C of 
some work during 1>-'.J2 on the rivulet called Ralletta. connected with 
the ujiper part of the main emissary, the workmen canie aeros- a 
stone Avhich covered a large terracotta vase containing a .smaller vase, 
with burnt liones and .several gold objects. It was one of the tombs 
for combustion called tmnhc a '-iro. met with already in the e.irliist uc- 
cropoli of the Villanova type, but found also in specifically Etruscan 
nccro[ioli of later date. The vase is a redi-fiaurcil amphora, and has 
on one siile The.sCUs killing the iMinotaur. represented in a highly in- 
teresting and original manner, though the tigures ^uli'ere<l from b.ir- 
liarous treatment at the hand of the ignorant discoverers. The other 
scene is probably !rom the life ol HerakleS. 

The jewelrv is of considerable interest. There are ; a pair of earrings, 
manv ]iieces ol a necklace, eleven tibuhc and a [fin. All are made ot 
verv thin gold leaf, decorated in relief with stamjied design; : tliis f.vjt 
is all the more evident that the eleven tibuhe are all of exactly the 
same design. The earrings are of the kind called a bank, that is, the 
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body is formed of a cylinder open at the top. clo.sed on the front liy 
a circular iilai|Ue or disk .surmounted by a fancifullt' -shaped top-piece 
filled with a lotus derivative such as surmounts some proto-ionic 
capitals. Finally one side of the cylinder is surmounted by a round- 
topped plaque with a itoruon-mask. The decoration is extremely 
rich, delicate and harmonious, (Fio. 1 ) and the type is like that used by 
Helbig {Hoiii. Ep.- ]). 27'i) to illustrate the form and decoration of the 
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Flomeric earring. Such have been found in a tomb of the viicent. at 
Ytilci. of the vi at Cervetri and Corneto, of the v at Orvieto. Bisenzio and 
Bologna. The main difference is that in these s])ecimens at Bientina 
only the stamped and stippled decoration is used, no filigree and 
grain-work such as i' found in the other examples of this type. There 
are features in the form and decoration, also, that make these unique — 
such as the ro.ses in a square ground and the gorgon-jlacpte. The 
date is the elo<e of the vi or tlie fieainning of the v century. 

Among the gold objects com])osing the necklace there are several of 
remarkable interest, hirst of all are two figurines of harp)ies. with the 
uiqier jiart of a woman's body and the lower of a bird's. The taee is 
decideilly archaic : the hair descends in two long braids on the Ijreast. 
Two wings r-pring' from behind the shoulders and two appear lielow. 
on either ^fie ot the birds tail. Compare the harpies of the famous 
Cortona lamp (J/ ia. htif. iii. pi. 41, 42), of the Pramestine Cista in the 
Louvre ( li/iil. vi-vrr. pi. (id, 3) and of a necklace in the Louvre [Martha, 
LArt Kfr. fig. bsq >. Xext in intere.st come two female busts with 
wide-cxtcuded aims out of which grow wings— similar to the tvell- 
knoven Ijroiizes fouuil at (dlymnia. Ijake C an. Belphoi. etc. There 
are aiso three liird' or the -;ame typie (dther eirnameuts are; groups 
ol Howea--, a wreath with ];:dm, two pine-cone-, two acorns, etc. The 
tibuhe arc remark;ible tor the trapezoidal .shape oi the liase. 

In line, all thi- jewerry fielemgs to the best period of Etruscan work 
ami i, of rno-t exijuisitc workmanship, and reminiscent in part of 
Oriental motives. 
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The greatest importance of the discovery lie.s in the fact that it 
proves the existence of an Etruscan civilization in the province of 
Pisa. Certainl\' this was to have heen expected, for this region was 
surrounded, at a short distance, by famou'; centres of Etruscan cult- 
ure — Volterra on the south. Fiesole on the east, and Luni on the north. 
It is to he hoped that a systematic excavation of the site will be 
undertaken, for this tomb, with its rich contents, wa.s certainly not a 
solitarv one. — Xot. cL Scavi. lS9o, pp. 403-18. 

CARCERI fNEAR EsteI — Pre-Roman Antiquities. — Career! is in the Euga- 
nean plain, some SI kil. from Este. It wa.s known by some discover- 
ies of Roman antiquities, luit only recently have discoveries come to 
prove that in pre-Roman times it was a centre — 2 ')erhaps an important 
centre — of a Euganean population. 

The discoveries consist of six tombs. In one of the ossuaries were 
found some I.uonzes which, from their special shape and decoration, 
are of considerable interest. Such are. in the first place, frasTiients of 
two ciiitiirc rli prurJi rri with geometric decoration in rai.sed jioints and 
balls, while the second one had a bronze clasp of triangular form, 
interesting and unique from its figured dcci-.ration, representing a 
.sacrifice to a harpy-like divinity. Many other ol.'Jects are of rare form 
and character and sufiplement the ric-h collections of tliis jieriod in 
Este . — Not d. Scad. ]q.i. 39i;-l(_i3. 

CATANIA Sicily.. — An Early Christian Hypogeum. — The discovery of a 
hy]iogeuiJi in the new quarter of tlie city has .shed light u^ion the 
ceineterial forms of the earliest Byzantine perii.Ki. and also on the 
topograiihy of t'atania. 

The appearance and form of this hurial-i-lace was as follows: 
Between two heavy wall.-^ 1.7(im. tldck at the base, and gradually 



decreasing in thickness up to l,2i > m.. there ajqieared three supciqioscd 
stories of tomlis. each .story containing five tombs, as in the accom- 
panying sketch (Fig. 2). Beyond the walls, on each side, the tomlis 
continued on a single story even beyond the ]ioint where the engineer 
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stopped his investiaations, which concerned the erection of a new 
building. The tombs are simply c^uaelrangulai cells built up of sufficient 
size to contain one or more bodie'^. Their height varies from ifSU to 
0.90 m.. their medium width is 0.80 m., and their length that of the 
usual body. The vertical divisions are 0.2.5 in. thick; the horizontal 
ones 0.30 to 0.35 m. thick. The walls are of an opus lacertum made up 
of all kinds of material : the walls of the loculi carefully coated with 
cement, while their bottom is covereel with thin slabs of marble, some 
of them being inscribed. The ujiper covering of the loculi was usually 
one unfinished slab — sometimes two slabs — of lava, above which was 
a bed of cement and marble chips. One peculiarity found in two of 
the tombs appears to be unique, and not to occur either in pagan or 
Christian tombs. In one of them a large part of the body — the trunk — 
rested on a large tile 9.70 x 0.60 m., riddled with circular holes two 
cent, in diameter, and supported on nine short feet arranged in groups 
of three. In a second tomb the perforated tiles extended und.er the 
entire liody, but instead of having feet it was sustained liy necks of 
small amphorte cemented to it. 

The tombs were extremely poor and appear to have contained 
nothing. In one of them was found a semi-aureu^ of Maivian i45(.i- 
57). Several fragments of Roman inscriptions of the imperial period 
were used in the construction of the tombs. This was evidently a 
cemetery suh divo. surrounded by buildings, which was used from the 
IV century onwai’d. One of the inscription-: sjieaks of the oikos 
aldii'ios er XpicTM. which Is the Cemetery itself. The two heavy walls 
W'erc probably connectodi with a chajiel or inouioria or cilia cu hicicfiaris. 

Not far from here, at S. Domenico, a series of loculi of exactly this 
description was found soinv time ago, andi discoveries of tombs of 
difi'ereiit iienod-; have been made in this same region. Therefore it 
maybe regardcil as certain that the line extending lietween Piazza 
Bellini and Crbali was thesepail ;liral region (jf Catania, from Hellenistic 
times down to the i-arly iMiddle Age-. — Xut. <1. Xari. ISO.",, p. ;-;,s5. 

CORNETO TARQUiNll. — Last Excavations of is93. — The di.scuvcrics 
made in the necropolis of Tanpiinii from ilarch (i to .'il, 1S'J3. just 
betoro ihe close cil the seasons cxi'avations, are deseribi d l>v Prof. 
Hehiig in the l-x'un tlSpo. p 2 '). .jlI-lO). A ruined chami'cr-tomb was 
found on 5Ln-ch between the new Campo.santo and the path across 
the Alontei'ozzi. Tl;e objects werucovereil with .such heavy calcareous 
dei)o-its as to make it impossible to dc'si-ribe the most of them. There 
w-ere three proto-f'.>rinthian arvljalloi. a Corinthian aryballo.s, a kan- 
tharos ot black biu-chero, and a small clip of brown elav, worked bv 
hand, .similar to those in well- and trench-tombs. A stamp in light 
green jjaste. resembling a scarab, had on it- rounded .surJace. instead 
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of a beetle, an extremely arc-haic bearclles? human face, with heavy 
hair parted in the middle, and upturned corner.-- to the mouth. On 
the flat part are two men running, drawn almo.-st as if they were 
kneeling, as is usual in archaic art. A second ruined chain her jdelded 
hut a pin and an Attic cup, a tomh a hucu contained ljut an ain2jhora. 
Then came another ruined chamher-tomh. the contents of which 
belong to the third century b. c., the pottery being mainly Cam2ianian 
or Etru3Co-Cam2'ianian. There followed four chamber- toinl is. all 
fallen in. The first cannot be earlier than the third century, but the 
contents of the second Itelong to the last decades of the vi century. 
They are : a small Attic cu]) with delicately executed black figures, a 
pair of gold earrings of the type a baide, and a scarab cut in a car- 
nelian. On the outside of the cuit is represented a centaur [lursued 
by a youth. The third tomb seems to be conteirq^orary with the one 
just mentioned. Its ttvo benches remained and in each a skeleton. 
The arrangement of the two bodies constitute.-^ .tii exce2ition to a con- 
stant rule in the necru}Hilis i>f Tarijuinii. I.ien-tofure it has been 
found that the bodies were [daetd with the head next to the front 
wall and the feet next to tlie entrance. Here tlie reverse is the case, 
and the skulls were found near the door. Here were ibund an arybal- 
los covered with greenish enamel [Egyiitian ['orcelaini and two gold 
disks. The fourth tomb, [ilaced somewhat nearer the modern Cam- 
[.losanto. yielded a consiilerablc numlicr of vases which may [jruve 
interesting, but they are still covered with a thick calcareous crust. 
'While there are some [dece^ of hdtclurn. tlie majority are of Greek 
ware, es2<ecially Corinthian. 

Discoveries during i 894 . — Prof. Hclbig rc2>orts as follows tor the first 
two months of "The excavations of this year were commenced 

on -Jan. 29 at the Monterozzi. near tlie Arcatellc, and the Tomb of the 
Kitharoidos. Visiting them on Fell. Pi and 11, 1 found that only two 
tombs had been discovered, tlie contents of which were interesting for 
various reasons. Tlie first ivas a chamber-tomb situated near the 
[lainted tomb on the Querciola 2iro2ierty. now designated as No. 4. 
Its vault had. fidlen in and there wi-re other ^igiis that the chamber 
had been visited of old : but this vidt must have la en very st^ier- 
ficial. as uad.er the ruins several object' or [U'ceious materials were 
found." Among such objects the niO't iin2iorLant was a sc.irab cut in 
an oriental onyx, with a diameter of .OiO m. Tlie cutting was done 
with great delicacy in an advanced archaic style. It reiiresents Peleus 
2iouriug oil ti'oin a Ickytho.s into hi.- left hand, while at his tect sits on 
the ground a nude youth, 2icrha2is the youna Achilles. perha2is merely 
a slave of Peleu.-. The latter — identified hy tlie inserijition BlBn 
behind his legs — stands to the lelt, bending slightly forward : he is 
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nude and lieardles.?. The youth turns hi.s face upward toward Peleus 
and holds up to him. hanging from hi.s left hand, an arylialh.LS and a 
stridl. There were also found eight gold ohjeets: a plain ring ; an 
earring decorated with parallel lines in relict; two liuttons with a 
rosette in the centre, now emi)ty hut originally tilled with enamel; 
two buttons, decorated, the one with gold grains, the other with vine- 
like leaves on a grouml of gold arains ; finally a fastener in the shape 
of a shell ( pecten). with two suspending rings. Of the two bronzes 
found, a va'c-handle is decorated with a mask of Seilenos of rather 
advanced archaic style. 

Five of the va-es found in this chandjer are of Attic, one is of 
local, manufacture. Among the Attic vases one is of especial inter- 
est. It is an olla with two oblique handles (cf. Furtwangler, Baiiner 
Yaicniain.. t. vi. Xo. did), which has on both sides the same composi- 
tion in black figures, executed! with great carelessness. It seems to 
me not impossible that this is a case similar to those lately noted by 
Klein (Juhrb. Afch. In-A.. vii. lo92. p^i. 142-44) ; that is. that the vase- 
jiaintei, having already ciainueiicedi to execute the comiiosition. sud- 
denly changed it to one of ditterent character. The painting repeated 
on both <ides of the va-;e. as it at prc'cnt stands, is composed of the 
following motives ; In the centre four horses gallopnng to the right, 
and jiartly hidden behind tire last one is the figure of a man, behind 
whom ie an object like a sword. In ifont of the horses is a woman 
running with her head turned, dressed like a Scythian woman, but 
without weapoms. A similar figure i.s behind the horses. The scene 
is If anted by two seated sphinxe- lacing the handles. The Scythian 
female' are intended certainly to lie Amazons, but it is peculiar that 
they are weaponless. There is no such subject as this in any of the 
moiiiniient' relating to the Amazon myth. It is natural to suppose 
that the painter had pdanned the scene to represent a diit'ereiit sub- 
ject. Thi' i-^ cuiitiriiied liy two tact-; ; a horse's tail a}i[M;ar.sto proceed 
from the thigh of one of the Amazons ; the other Amazon has far too 
long a face, givina the inqiression that the laiinttr covered uji an 
oriainal liearded face with the tyjdeal leniinine conijdexion. In fine, 
the subject originally jdaiined seems t<.i have been the [lojnilar one of 
Dionv'o^ on hi' chariot iireceded ami followed by a Seilenos." 

( >11 Feb. 2'.> a well-tomb was oiieiicd. in nhich the funerary objects 
were ciaitaineil in a large dolluin covered with a stone .slab, bv which 
the earth had filtered in. damaging the contents. In it was a cinerary 
va-e ot gold-colored metal plate placed in the centre. This vase (25 
cent, high in its [ii’eseiit state) corre.spomls in form and in relief-dec- 
oration to one lound in another well-tomb of Tarquinii, also provided 
with a doll 'I III. This latter example, however, which is published in 
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Monurii. dell' Inst., vol. xi. pi. lx. o, did not swerve as a cinerary urn. 
It has two handles that turn in two clasps nailed to the band ui metal 
foruiinu the orifice. Such handles niu^t have exi.'^ted in the vase 
recently found, as the holes are there. They must have been removed 
to fit on a cover suitable to its transformation into a cinerary urn. 
This cover is decorated in the centre with a sort of umbilicus, from 
which strai;,dit lines radiate to a zone of .'inall circle' wliicli surround 
the periphery. All the decorations are in relief. Prof. Hel':dg adds 
in a note : " In regard to these va.ses of metal [ilate of the same color 
as our brass compare vol. iv of the Moni'incnti Auticlu editi dalla B. 
Arcadcmiu del Lincei recently published ([>p. 'J* tS-Op ). Here it is that 
Prof. Barnabei, illustrating the va.scs discovered in the earliest tombs 
of the necro]ioli of A'arce and Falerii. has inserted a memoir which 
cptite revolutionizes our judgment in regard to ancient technicjue." 

Grouped around the cinerary urn were: two vases of gold-colored 
metal plate: two local vases of Italian bucchero. worked Ia' hand; 
and a turned vase. This last vase, which 'cems to be imjiorted 
because turnevl, has a geometric decciration of hori.C'Ulal zones, verti- 
cal bands and triangles in red on a yellow ground, and corresponds in 
form and technique, though not ipiite in decoration, to one jrublished 
in Mon. ddf Imt.. xi, pi. lix. I'i. Many small obji-ets lay at the 
bottom of the dolin,,, : silver cylinder'; blue class beads: llbuke 
a .ianguUugo. : fragments of harness, etc. Several of the liltuke are 
decorated with one or more rings On one is hung a stone arrowhead. 
This latter is of consideralde interest, for it shows that even at the 
earlv date of the period of tlie well-teiiubs the stone arms tvere Used as 
amulets, and that thus the sui>erstition current during the classic 
period, and which has lasted in secne [laces even to tlie [ireseiit time, 
has so early an origin. This touib. frciin the absence of rasors and 
arms, ap['ears to have been that of a wouiaii. 

On iMarch 12 Prof Helbig again visited the excavations .md rejiorts 
as follows : On Feb. Id, at a'ociut It* m. X. cd the Tico a -icjnij was 
found a chamber-tomb 2 ni. long, l.hn m. wide, with vault tallen in. 
It had been anciently rilled and contained only unimjiortant frag- 
ments of Gainjianian or Italic va'cs. About oO m. to the north a 
trench-tomb covered with slabs, with content.' ot some interest. These 
were: a disk ot gi>ld plate Used a< a [leiideut to a ncckPice with a 
relief decoration of circles surrounding an um'oilicus : cj. Acf,. Iss-j, [d. 
XIII. 1 ; p. lllij ; two bronze li'ouhe. similar to the type a yiuijnisnija 
a tigurc of Bca in greenish enamel, with a hole tor sUs]ien'ion : a strange 
guttwi of reddish bri uvn clay with the head of a 1 aill serving U' si lOUt. etc. 

On Feb. 23, further northward a chamber-tomb with waggon roof 
was found, l.y5 m. long, 2.20 m. wide and l.bO m. in greatest height. 
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ICiitrance to W. t^vo I'l.mche?, each with two skeletons, and in both 
eases tile l iones of the body first l iuried were removed toward the wall 
tLi make room for the second. The chaml'er contained some (dreek 
[lottei'v ami six va^C' ot black Imci-hero. Another ruined and despoiled 
tomb was found in this neiahburhoud Feb. dt'). Soon alter the ex- 
cavations were closed. — Xot. d. Soiii. l.si'4. p['. d2-8. 

CORTONA. — It retained pelasgic forms. — Coimn. Ganiiirrini. in com- 
menting oil an Exrusean cinerary urn with the name Almsf. remarks: 

■■ The name /w//of=Carsiis .'Ceui.s tome imjiortant. Iieiiia surely Italic ; 
from it are derived the typical nam-.s o! Carseoli or Carsoli in Latin, 
and of Carsuke in Umbrian, liy the additicoi of the suffix U. in Latin 
lurn, meaning i.lace or dweliina. This Italic name has here become an 
Etruscan person, no small indication that the Italic language is the 
basis and sul ^stratum ofthe Etruscan, as the Latin is of ours." Dionysios 
of Halikarnassos says tliat in his time Cortona .still retained the primi- 
tive Pelasgic, that is Italic, tongue, which was eipiivalcnt to saying 
that its dialect prc'erved archaic words and ex 2 iressions. Thu same 
fact is noted hy Pliny the Younger in describing his villa in the terri- 
tory of Citta (li Ca.'tello ( Tifenium Tiber! ntun) behind the hills of Cor- 
tona. The [adamgraiihy of tlie inscrijition is also archaic, so that it 
may lie inferred that in all re-pects this region was late in becoming 
Etruseanized. — Xot. d. .X'fci. 18'.>4. ji. dl. 

GAETA, — Statue of Cybele. — On the road between Formia and Gaeta 
wa.s found a statue oi’ Cylu.-lc, eoiwidcraldy over life-size, executed in 
several pieces — the head, arm- and fnuu [.art of feet being attached. 
Cylr.Ie is se.itcd on a throne witli a turret ed crown on her head : she is 
rather youthful, though matronly in appearance. Xear it were found 
two small lion^, making it certain that the statue rcga'c'enteJ Cybele. 
It prohalily stood in a temple. — Xui. d. Sand. ISibl. i). diil. 

GREAT ST. BERNARD. — The exploration ofthe Plan de Jupiter, at the 
Great St. Bernard, which was commenced in 1S!)U and continued every 
year, was lirought to a close in the fourth camjiaign duriitg August, 
1893. It had hecu the intention to leave uueovered the entire area 
excavated, but the rumous coniiition cif the remains found made it 
necessary to cover them in order to ensure their [ireservation. 

There remained to be excavated during this last eampaign the 
eentral anil -outhwr't portion-^ of the [ilateau. Here were founrl 
remains ol walls ot the same ;-tylc of construction and, in gr neral, the 
same thiekiie-s as those oi the structure uncovered during the pre- 
ceding yi-ar. The remains are too tragmeiitaiy and small to allow of 
a rer•ou^tluetion oi a coinjilete jilaii ot the building, who^e axis varies 
somewhat Ironi that ot the temple ami the otlier building: it has so 
much in common with tin- latter structure that it mav be regarded as 
another house tu the man-ion or hospiee ot the Pennine mount. 
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The travellr-r < >t' R( )rnan tiTne-^ wh( i, ha^'ina a,'0'E-nrled l,iy the Italian side 
of the iiiituiitain. and leaving the I’tuid, reaches the iilateaU; finds on 
either -idie t'.V" huildina-^ 'enarate l irnm one atidth -r ’iv far more than 
the tfidth of the road hy trlnch heha-: travellt-.l. The building on his 
left (a.- eau Ije dediueed from the areat quantity of tile' and eliarcoal 
ftinnd witlnsiit its tvesiem erall) mii't have been covered by a very 
pn ijectina galile roof. Althouali it i-^ ]irol>able that the s;ime WU' the case 
fi or the building on the right, its ruins had been ^o much more thor- 
oughly seareh-l by previous excavators that it was not pO"ible to be 
eeitain. The entrance to the second building ainicans to have been on 
the we-t side and not on the east side, which was opu'O'ite the west 
wc.ll of the tem])le, fivnn which it was distant about 'even metre'. Xo 
structure st'iod in front '.if the temple, which had an unolistructed 
view, and directly in frmt of which ro.se the peak of Cfn-jiahttaz. while 
at its feet is the swamp in which so many precious votive offerings 
have been found. 

There are reascuis to believe that in Roman times the road across 
the St, Bernard was open, not merely to foot-}.ussengcrs and horsemen, 
but to vehicles : anil this is proved by such passages of soldiery as 
that of Vitellius’ soldiers, guided hy Ceeina (Tacitus, i, 79j. Certainly 
the passage was at that time, though dangerous, far better than since 
then, and until very recently. In making the new carriage road on 
the Swiss side, opened la.st Se|itemlior. only a few archa-ological finds 
were made, c.mong them being some English coins of the xi and xii 
centuries, 

Among the objects found in this season's excavations at the Plan de 
Jnpitcf. the following arc of interc't. Three votive jilaques cif In-nnze, 
one being gilt : the latter was offered by an officer of the fifteenth 
legdon ; C. ViAtUii Sal . . ji{ri nxi )p\jln$) hijiloii'iA) at c(oiuni) ■sl^cilvlt') 
l(iheiis) in{erito). A second tablet was set up by M. Cassius Festus, a 
soldier of tile tenth legion, and athird by .Julius Fortunatu.s, Icnrticinrius 
coiuularis. The number of votive tablets of the great St. Bernard 
amounts at ju'esent to fifty. A graceful bronze statuette nf Minerva 
was founil with high-crested helmet, mantle over breast and right 
hand raised to hold spear. A small number of ornaments, utensils, 
and arms came to light, among them a gold fibula and three cut gems. 

Of the many coins found nearly all were in ground already ex- 
])lored : all weri' Roman excejrt a few Gallic coins. 

Among all the ol'jects discovered by any ex]tlorer at the Plaa de 
Jupiter, none save the Gallic coins can he assigned with certainty to 
the pre-Roman age. The instruments’, arm,s, ornaments all Ijelong to 
the innierial period, to whose beginning' the sanctuary, the hospice 
and the road of the Pemiiiie mount should be attributed. Through 
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the Komane the iia.-s^aae hecaine >liihtly more frequenteO in the fir.<t 
century b. e.. ae i- --hinvn hy the arraniTeinent.s tor it-< <al’ety made hy 
Ca?sar in 57 b. c., and tlie Gallic coin.e found. It i.s jirohahle that be- 
fore the Piornan strueturee there were no l.iuildinys on the mountain : 
for the wor.'hip of PeiininU': the rock sufficed, around which wi'te di>- 
covered .so many Gallic eoin~. together with others of the Pvoiiiaii 
rejiuhlican period. Gf the imperial period the tir't century ^urni.shc.^ 
the laree^t number of coin' and of object'. A catalogue of the Gallic 
coin', publi'hed by Fcrrero an>l You Duhn, <-ompri<ed 41S piece', 
including the few found in 1890. Since then 74 were discovered. 
During the excavation' of l.s9U-9y. three hundred and three Punuan 
coins were found, one-half of which belonged to the Julian and 
Claitdian empemrs. 

The temple sufl'ered from violence, at some time, as is shown by the 
votive oll'erings broken or cast into the .swamp below : and the l.atild- 
ings of the hospice were con-umed liy fire. It is impo.'Sible to say 
whether these event.s were contemporary. On account of Carlovingian 
coins found Inne it is pO'sible to sujqxise tliat some 'Ort of a refuge 
existed in the ix century. But certainly the place was deserted when 
St. Bernard of IMi.nthon came liere in tlie xi century to found his 
hospice at the distance of half a kilometre from the ancient 'tation, on 
the other .'ide of the lake whidi occu].)ies the summit of the hill. Using 
for his structure the very stones of the mnneio and the temple. — Nvt. (L 
Scavi, 1S94, pp. 38-47. ' 

MONTERIGGIONE ' Etruria'.— An Etruscan Tombwith remarkable contents. 
— On tin; property of .Sig. G. Terrosi. not far from the railway station 
of Castellinain Chianti, a family cliamlier-tomb was accidentally found, 
excavated in the tufa, sutiportedi by a central pilaster and .surrounded 
by .Sepulchral benches. The numerous and important content.s of this 
tomb I late from the tliird century b. c. 

Among the objects found are thirty-five cinerary urns, four of ala- 
baster and the rest travertine. The principal urn is of alaliaster with 
gold lights. It i.s double — for hu.sbaml and wife. The two figures are 
rejtreseiited on the cover a.s reclining on a lied. Thev are the heads of 
the family here buried, and their names are in.scribed in fine charac- 
ters on the face. The urn is 1.07 m.high and 0.84 m. wide. The re.st 
ot the olijects consist ot : fourteen figured bronze mirrors ; thirtv-four 
pieces of jewelry: thirty-seven coins, among which are two iltipandes 
ot \ ol terra : tourteen bronze vases of various .shapes; over thirty 
glazed vases ot Etrusco-Campanian ware, forming in thcm.selves a 
sujicili collection, with unicjue pieces ; twenty-eight painted Campa- 
nian tases, mostly bi.Il-shajied crater.s ; also various candelabra, arms 
and many other olijects in iron ;. many local vases of yellow ware of 
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varied forms ; vases that appear to be Etrusean imitations of the Cam- 
panian style, ik.. an. 

The number and importance of the objects found in this tomb i.s so 
great that they might of themselves form a small museum ; and this 
is what the owner is doing, having tran.sported them to his hou^e in 
I'Toreiice. where he is having them cleaned and reisdred. He Intf. 
however, [jromised tt) aive a selection to the Central Etrusean museum 
in Florence. The elirector of the museum. Prof, llilani. is to illustrate 
them in a special memoir . — Xat d. Siyn-i, lohl, }>. .51. 

ORVIETO. — Excavations have been continued on a small scale at 
Urvieto. re-ultina in the discovery of a number of tomlis the contents 
of which a))pear to lie of no remarkahle interest, excei't [lerha'ps a 
black-figund lekythos with two warriors lialitiua. and an .Vttic red- 
figured amphora, with a laurel-erowne<l Trijitolemos on his winded 
chariot with two female attendants ou one side, and, on the other, three 
male figures, (.nte carrying a tcirch in each hand. Aiiiona the bir.uzes 
is a kottahos liase with tliree linn feet, suruiounted by tlm usued nude 
figure ; also several .dmiiahi. one oi which ha- ilog hcacF on the handles 
and a relief of a male man running. On a red-liaured kylix is the 
in'Cri]ition o -uts KuCtii; repeated twice, and on the inti-rior i^ a youth 
on hcirseback. while a scene front tlte ['alae-tiM decorates the exterior. 
It had been ant ieiitly rejiaircd. — X'd. d. Snui. I.'''.'.',!. ]ip. .SiiT. b5<i. 

PERUGIA. — An Early Roman Villa. — At tile Vdin di S. Luciu outride the 
gate of S. Sn.-atina have been f >und the ruins of a villa of late rejuil ilieaii 
times. The villa was -urrottiideil by a wall of tr.ivertini' block.' accord- 
ing to the Etruscan custom, ami it' ile'tnn.-tion may bo U'cribi d to the 
time of the famous siege of Perugia in 71^-14 A. U. : during tlm war 
between Anthony and AiigUstu.s. — Xof. d. Sriici. IS'.i-'l. [i. •'I'.'). 

POSEIDONIA-PAESTUM. — A gold stater. — Siu. A. SamhoU JiublisheS a 
gold .stater of Poseidonia llitind near Lavello. in the [irovinee o; Lxi'ili- 
cata. It Weighs SI gramme-s and is i>i the -taim' ilimen'ions ami tvpe 
as the well-known 'ilver didrachmas tif that city, coined early in the 
V century. On the ohvrT'e. Poseidon 'tridinu to right, wieldinc trident 
with right and extending left ; inscription TT05EI. Peverse: 'uill to 
left with retrograde iii'crij ition PTOS El A.A. The date is ISO-hiO. There 
Seemed many reason' to recard the com as false. Clold Ixivck coins 
have ahvavs lieeii su-pected. Eckel was iiiiw iliing to adiiiil tin* 
Athenian gold coin or the staters of Ky/.ikos, Laupoako-. anil bhokis. 
The gold coins of Ocla in Sicily wen' held to he faKe until a hoard of 
tliem was found near ( Itaui.i. Far more reason would tltere be to iloubt 
tliis gold stater of Po.seidoni.i. not only because it would be the only 
examjile of a gold 'tater coined in Italy at that time. I'UT becau-e it i' an 
exact reproduction of the silver coinage. Gold was then coim d only 
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in Etruria ami at Cumae, and many auTlinritiei still deny the authen- 
tieitv lu' the Cumaean cnin'. Siu. Samhun, laiwever. ailvneates the 
authiiitieitv nf the Pi .seiduiiian stater and '-ite- many examples where 
aeld .mil 'ilver eMin.-; have the .'anie ty;>e and hardly vary in luoilulii,'. 
p. .Seidmiia itself eeiined silver and hrunze coins of the same ty[ie and 
rn. i.hilii'. The weielit of thi' stater, .^l gramme', is exactly that of the 
Fe rsiaii daric^ and i «f the 'taters of several cities of A^i.i Mini ir, derived 
from the Ae'vro-Ihihylonian 'ixtieth of a mina : anil it 'honld he noted 
that from the vi to the iv century the Persian claries were extremely 
poiiular and wer - in circulation over nearly the entire ancient world. 
— Ai'iJi it'ji'. [ii.i' h pi’oc. Aopoi.. I'SOd. '2. 

ROME. — Statue of a Flute-Player. — In the ruins of the Palace of the 
Auiuiuii All lini near the ci irner i if Via Firenze and Via Veiiti Setteinhre. 
part I lf which had already licen di.sccivered some years ago. several 
■[liecto of .sculpture Were fouml. The most notewortljy [liece is a statue. 
1.1 1 lu. hiah. of a youth playing on the tilda. lacking the head and right 
forearm. It is a rejiroilui-tion of a Pra.xiteleaii original. One cojiy is 
in the Vatican (Helliig, Fiihrir. 19,' ; another in the Capitol (ihid. 130). 
For the literature coiisult Friedrieh-Wiiters. Baattlnt, loUl, 1502. 
Tile .statue is uude. onlv that the left sln'iulder is covered with a tiger s 
-kin. [lart of which hung along tlic tree trunk aaainst which the figure 
leaned. It is well modelled and of excellent artistic execution. There 
was also the statue of a nymph, one metre high, nude above, who 
holils with hoth hands a large shell. The head alone is wanting, and 
it wa.s ca.rved se[iarately. — Act. d. Soivi 1.393. pp. 357-8. 

Stadium. — In 0 [)ening an ancient 2 ja.ssage on the west side, leading to 
the House of Augustus, there came to ligdit a heautiful head of Apollo 
of Parian marhle. lacking the noSe and jtart of the right cheek ; also a 
fragment tif a small lia-e of green porphyry which is judged Iiy Prof. 
3i Idajiarelli to he [lart of the throne of an Egyjitian Pharaoh. It is 
covered on two sid,es with hicroglypihic.-i, euntains signs common to 
the jireiioiuen of a numher of Pharaohs of the xix and x.x dynasties, 
hut Prof Schiaparelli believes this to relate to Rameses II. — Xot. d. 
Cirivi. l.SDd, p. ti.j.S. 

RUVO (Apulia’i — A Greek Tomb. — In digging a cellar in the town of 
Ruvo a ( ireek tomh wa.s found made of a tufa case or jilld. It was in 
good preservation and no earth had {lenotrated, for it was covered by 
a doulile sl.ilj, one of tui’a and another of travertine. The mortuary 
ca.se was let into an aperture dug in the rock. Only one of the objects 
contaiiieil in it merits attention, and this is an Attic amjihora of great 
importance, for on it is represented the myth of Theseus descending to 
the bottom of the sea to the jralace of his father, Poseidon, to get the 
ring ut Minos ;uid to receive from Amjihitrite the gift of the gold 
crown. This jiainting dates at least as far back as the last quarter of 
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the filth century. In the myth of Theseus, we see first the standing fig- 
ure of a young woman (Amphitrite) in long broad-sleeved chiton and 
pallium wrapped about her leaving her right arm and shoulder ex- 
posed. The head, like all the others, is in profile. Then comes a 
youth (Theseus) in short tunic with delicate folds, and in a chlamys : 
he clasps the right hand of the next figure and Ik .his an indistinct 
oliject in his left. In front of this youth stands Poseidon, with long- 
pointed beard, and carrying trident in his left while he clasps the 
youth's right hand. Beliind Poseidon is an old bald man (Xereus) 
who turns around to speak to the lasr figure in the composition. He 
leans with his left hand on a long sceiitre and re.sts his riaht on his 
hip. The last figure is a young woman (a Xereid) who holds toward 
the old man a patera, and holds in her right a jirei'ericulum, offering 
drink to the departing guest. Between the last two figures rises a 
delicate Doric column, a symh'o] of the palace of Poseidon, in which 
the scene takes place. This scene appears only on three other vases ; 
(1) Agrigentine krater (Monum. uiol. lA. I, 52, 53) ; kylix of Euphro- 
nios from Caere (Ghirardini, in d/c.?. Itnl. ni, 1) ; a Bolognese krater 
(Ghirai'dini). Sig. Jatta says that the Bolognese krater is too late to 
enter into the comparison, and that the new krater from Buvo is a few 
decades later than the cup by Euphronios. and al>out eontemporaiw 
with the krater of Agrigentuni. .Esthetieally. and in its treatment of 
the myth, it is the finest. The style is bold, grand and simple. It 
comes between the severe style which ends in about 44U n. c. and the 
later stt’le which comes in al)out 4t.i3 b. c. Sig. Jatta makes a detailed 
comparison of the composition as it is represented on the various vases, 
figure by figure, and in this we cannot follow him. He discusses 
Poseidon’s iiaternity of Theseus and the attrilmtion to the l>ald old 
man of the name of Xereus, whom he supposes to have been Theseus’ 
guide to the palace of Poseidon and to have accompanied him thence. 

On the other side of the vase is a composition which he calls icuolu 
di iiniAca — a lesson on the six-corded lyre and another in singing. 
There are two masters and two pupils: or perhaps master and judge. 
— Xot. d. Scavi. 1893, p]). 242-52. 

STRONGOLI=PETELIA (Calabria).— Pedestal of an Honorary Statue to 
Manius Megonius Leo AND HIS Testament. — In October, 1^92, Dr. Trom- 
betta announceil that on recommencing excavations in the commune 
of Strongoli there had been discovered the pialestal of a statue of a 
single block of marble, 1.25 m. high and O.tk) ni. wide without the 
cornice. It was found near its base, which remained in .^itn. and it 
contained on the front an honorary inscrijitiun to Xlaniu-^ Jlegonius 
Leo, and on the left side a chai>ter of the te.stament of this personage. 
Together with the pedestal was found the left hand of a lironze statue 
more than life size and many other pieces heloirging to a bronze statue. 
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On the same site was uncovered the section of a wall constructed of 
immense Llucks and which stood in relation to other constructions at 
some distance, evidently ruins of grandiose structures. Mo excavations 
have been made here without copious discoverie.s. and there were 
manv reasons for placing on this site the ancient city of Petelia. This 
conjecture ha.^ been now continued l.iy the iuscri[)tion of the statue 
fouml /;! siiv, on the spot which rnu^t have correspionded to the upper 
part of the forum of Petelia wlierc. as can he seen hy reading the in- 
scription. the statue was to have hc-eu jdaced. Excavations made in 
1SS6 cave the tfagments of a bronze female statue, of a bronze male 
statue, and two marble pedmtals with inscriptions, one in honor of 
Lucilla Isaurica. the other in honor of Cedicia Iris. They served as 
liases for statues which the Pctelians erecte<l, and in view of which 
jMegonius made to them important donations. These pedestals also 
were found overturned near their liase.s, which were found in ^itu. 

In the opinion of Prof. Barnabei tliese discoveries do not entirely 
Settle the question of the topography of Petelia. Thi.s site was but 
ill-ada[)ted for defen.se, ;ind yet Petelia long resi.sted the Carthaginian 
assaults and was tiiiaily conquered only by famine. Furthermore, all 
the antiquities here found Itelong to the Roman period. It would 
therefore appear proled.ile that l.ieforc the Roman conquest Petelia was 
situated on the hill where is the modern rftroneoli. to which again the 
remnant of the inhabitants retired during the ['iracies and wars of 
the Middle Ages. 

The Roman city, at all events, wa-; situated on the plain, and, accord- 
ing to Jstrabo. was the metrcqiolis of Lucania. According to the in- 
scriptioiK thus far found its flourishing period was extremely limited, 
lieginning with Trajan and not extending later tlum Antoninus Pius 
— about half a century. It may even be supposed that its rictitious 
imjjortani-e was due to the munitireiice of one individual, the man 
whose honorary inscriiition and [cirt ot whose will have now come to 
light. As they are of importance lisr municipal history in the impe- 
rial period, they will lie here reproduced : 


M ■ WECtONIO ■ II • f • 
.M-X-M-PRO'X-Cok 
LEOXI 


Jfaivo iMcijonio Jlcuui filio 

Monii nepoti Miuiii prunrpoti Coriu'lia 

Leoni 


AELi-IIII-VIIl-LEifCoK 
0 • PP • PATKOXO • MV 
XlCIPII-lltl VIPcQ.p 
DECVKIOXES AVUVS 
TALES POPVI.V.S QVE 
EXAERECOXLAT 
OBMERITAEIVS 


Ai'iUh iiii t iro Icpc cornclin 

quac-Aoi'i ptcuniae publicae putrono inii- 

■nicijiii, nil virn (piinqnciiiiuli 

deciiriunes. Aiigu-i- 

tdleti pnptiht-iipic 

ex acre cunlato 

oh meritn eiit.-i 
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Kaput ex Testamento. 

Reip(u].>!icae) municipium meorum, si miM statua pedestris 
in I'oro su[)eiiure, solealajiidpa. basi nuirinoiva, ad exenipluin basis 
quani mihi augustalts posueruiit, prope earn quam niihi inuniripes 
posuerunt, posita fuerit (se.-^tLrtium) c(eiitum) m(ilia) n(uin- 
iiium), (juae ois me vivo pollieitus suni, dari volo. 

5. Ea autem condicione (sestertiuiii) c(entuni) m(ilia) n(uniiiiuni) 
q(uae) s^ujira) s(cri[)ta) s(,iint) dari volo, ut ex usuris senii.-sibus 
eius pecuniae omnibus annis, dieiiatalis mei, qui est xkal(eiidas) 

April(e3), 

distributio tiat decurionibus e[iulantiitu.s (deuariorum) cce, de- 

dueto ex his 

sunqitu strationis ; reliqui inter cos qui pracsentes ea bora erunt 
10. dividantur. Item augustali])us eadeni condicione (denarios) c 1 

dari v(.)lo 

et inunicipibus Petelinis utriusque sexus et more loti (danarios 

singulos) om- 
nibus annis dari volo, item in cena parentalieia (denarios) 1 et hoe 
ampjlius sumptuui hostiae. prout locatio publica fuerit, dari volo. 
A vobis, oiitimi munieipes, [x to et rogo per salntem saeratissinii 

jirineiiiis 

15. Antonini August! Pii lil.)erorunique eius, hane voluntatem ineani 

et di^- 

positionem ratam pcrpetuanique habeati.>. totumque hoe caput tes- 
tamenti mei basi statuae pedc-tris, quam supra a vo< (sic) petivt 

(sic) inihi [lO- 

natis. inseiiViendum curetis. quo notius posteris qiioquc nostris 
esse [lOssit vel eis ipioque qui numiliei ergo [latriam aiiam emit ad- 
20. inoniant. 

The name of iMegonius occurs four times in the I.atin inscriptions 
of Petelia. The tirst is on the [ledestal of a statue erected to him by 
the which contains, beside the dedicatory inscri]ition, a 

cha].iter of his will mentioning becpieAs made by him which earned 
him this honor. It is in the church of Strongoli and wa.- known as 
early as the xvi century. Ills name occurs in another inserijlion on 
a slab now walled into the Monte dei Pegni at htrongoli. It adorned 
the ba^e of a .■'tatue also of iMegoniu.-:. but erected to him not only by 
the (U'ljiidules 1jut by the other orders of citizens when Mceonius had 
reached the highest of his municqial olnces, not yet mentiemed in the 
[)receding inscription. He is mentioned the third time on the base of 
the statue of his mother Cedicia Iris {Xot.. iSSb. 172. Ejihcm. Epigr. 
VIII, 26U). The fourth instance is in the inscri[>tion of the statue 
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erected to Lucilla Isaurica (Not. and Eph. Ep., Ihkl). This new and 
most important inscription makes the fifth. 

The date ot Megonius is now fixed by the new inscription in which 
he calls upon his fellow-citizens to carry out his will per snlutem sacra- 
prnicrpis Antonini Auijudi Pii Uberoruiivpie cius. and this aives 
the limits of 138-161 a. d. 

The reason for which the first statue was erected to Megonius was 
that he left to the municipality the sum of ten thousand sesterces, the 
Cedician vineyards which he inherited from his mother, a part of the 
Pompeian property, etc. The cmguAaks alone erected the statue be- 
cause they benefited almost exclusively by these legacies which were 
destined to the support and use ot the two triclinia which Megonius 
had given them for [lublic baneptets. 

The second statue was erected by all the orders of citizens— dece?-!- 
ones, a i.i [I I lit ales, and populm — by monet' contributed bv them. The 
tablet recounting the benefits ot which this was a recognition has been 
lost. 


I he pedestal of a statue found some years ago bears an honorarv 
inscription to Lucilla Isaurica. daughter of Cains, in memory of whom, 
says the inscription, Manius Megonius Leo had given to the munieij)- 
ium one hundred thousand sesterces. Prof. Barnabei believes her to 
have been his wife. He gave a .similar amount in memory of his 
mother. Cedicia Iris, as is attested by the inscription of her statue. In 
every case the amount given was to be j.ut out at interest (in one case 
six per cent.), and this spent every year for a public banrpiet and for 
distribution ijf money at the anniversary of birth and death. 

It is amusing to reflect on the vanity of the man who was not sat- 
isfied with two statues of himself but wished for a third in the same 
city, and hound his fellow-citizens by a public document to erect it to 
him. as a condition of a large gift. It is a rare case of ellfontery ; in 
tact. Prot. Barnabei believes it to be unique and seeks to explain it. 
He suggest.-i that as Megonius had gained no new honors, since his last 
statue, and as it would appear simply ridiculous to have the new one 
a nicie ie[ietition. the explanation is to be fiund in the exnres.sion 
ilaina pej, .itri.-i in the new inscriptions. In contrast, therefore, to an 
equestrian .st.atue in tlie forum, be wished himself represented stand- 
ing. not far fniui similar .-latue.- of his mother and wife.— lVoI d *'a(H 
1894, pp. l,S-29. 


SYRACUSE (Sicily). — Prof Halbherr writes : '• In Eastern .Sicilv arclue- 
olomi ai ivse.irelies continue to yiebl an ever-increasing hai’vest. Up< m 
tlie Achrailina of Pymeuse a tomb Inis been tbund, which proves the 
exisPjnce m tins locality of a necropolis hitherto unsuspected, ))ut 
partndiy destroyed in ancient time-. It contained painted Greek 
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vases of the earlier part of the sixth century b. c..an(i tlirows an unex- 
pected light on the topography and history of the ancient city. Dr. 
Orsi has concluded his excavations of the Olynipieion of Syracuse, 
which had already Ijeen partially explored in IS-jG by Signor Caval- 
lari, but afterwards covered up. The present condition of the ruins is 
deplorable, all that remains being two columns and a few fragments of 
the foundations of the stylobate. The tem})le will now remain uncovered. 
Meanwhile Dr. Orsi has ascertained the extreme limits of the l.iuilding, 
and has measured the inter-columnar .-'jraces. and has thus prejrared 
the materials for the reconstruction of the origdnal plan. The Olvm- 
pieion is found to be Ltiig and narrow, a character peculiar to very 
archaic temples. The epistylia would appear to have been in woi id 
with terracotta coverings. Fre.sh researches were als(') made in the 
catacombs of S. Giovanni e Cas>ia, where Dr. Orsi was able to take 
copies of more than a hundred new sepulchral inscriptions, partlv 
inscribed on marble tablets and jairtly scratched upon the wall. A 
new three-storied catacomb was discovered on tlie same occasion. 
The Syracusan campaign of excavations for this year will conclude 
with the exploration of a Sicilian neerop(.ilis in the mountains. — 
Halbiiere in Aihtiixinn. Aug. 5. 

Evident traces of a Scaean gate have been observed by Prof. Orsi in 
the circuit ('f the walls of Dionysius. — At/n/nt",/,. Aug. 12. 

Archaic Tomb AND Vases. — In the San-i we lind an acci'Unt of the 
tomb mentioned above. The bea'Ii lietweeu tlie south edge of the 
terrace of Acradina and the Porto Piccolo at >iyracuse is in great [lart 
covered with ruins and dumped earth, eoniaining aivlueolcigie die- 
])Osits of the most diverse periods. At a point where there is an 
artificial stratum of about l.oil mettv some rude tombs were found. 
One consi,''ted of a slab of calcareous stone re.-tiug on the rock, below 
which were some liurnt bones and a few bases whirh have lieen jihc-ed 
in the museum of Syracu.'e. This is undoubtedly an andiaic toml' 
for incineration. It is isolated, I)ut must have formed part of an 
ancient necropolis, up to the ])resent unknown and jiartlv d,i_stroved at 
an early date, probably during the Gneco-Roman decadence. To it be- 
longed also Some few tnaicli-tombs e.xcavated in the ruck next to the 
Xovantieri field. The contents, however, of thi-: tomli for incineration 
are oi especial interest lor the history ot ceramics anil the tojioerajiliv 
of ancient byracu.-e. The objects were: tl) an ary'>al]os of brown 
Iiucehero ; 12 ) a kylix with metallic glaze with m ck and low iiasin; 

(3) a kylix with black and red band.' and rude palniette.s at the' base: 

(4) a large bell-like skyjihos. It.' ground is a bright coralline red. 
bounded l.ielow by a zone of double dc'ts and a foliated Doric kvma- 
tion. Twelve large figures are repre-^ented on the two faces, and two 
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smaller liaiireb umler the lian.lles. On one .'ide are three coujiles of 
a warrior and an Amazon, confrontins: one another in tiilit. The war- 
rioi's wear the erected helmet, «fA.io7r(s. a decomted euiras?, Ih-Ljw which 
emerged the foh.U of a short chiton, riieiiikh.s. a circular shield and a 
lance. The Amazon'! are of the type of Athena Promai'hos. with 
Attic helmet, with low calotte and without ear-pieces, a belted chiton, 
variously decorated, cwi-r whidithey wear cor.selet the xirwct'crKo; or 
Si-XuLdLuf. a round shield and a lance. On the other face are five 
women, who a]ipear to he Amazons from the .similarity of their 
costume to the preceding. But they are. unarmed except for their 
helmet, and are dam ing around Herme.s. Under the handles are two 
small ligure.s of hoj)]ite.s. Representations of Amazon.s in very archaic 
vase-painting are exceedingly rare.- — --Vet. d.Scavi. -luly, ]Mi3. 

Excavatio.ns in the Necropolis del Fusco. — e give here the full re 2 tort 
on Prof. Orsi’s imjiortant excavation-! in the Syracusan necro])olis 
called '■/(/ /V.v.’o. which was promi-ed in our last i.s.sUe (ix. p. 3d8). 

Prof Or.si liegins his report by saying : " The beginniuL' of a system- 
atic ex]iloration of the great Syracusan necropolis (kl Fiisro, has been 
greatly desired by native and foreiLtn scientists, hecause this vast ex- 
[lanse of toinli.e th.it must i ontain .so m.iny relics of the ancient 
Dorians of Syracuse, though for centuries searched 1 ^y trcasure-hunter.s. 
tonib-s])Liilers ami stone-cutters, has been luit seldom, and fora few 
luief moments, the field for the activity of the kecii-eyed and light- 
haniled arcluc(ih>gi.st. Thougli vase.s and utlu-r objects friuu this 
necropolis are dispersed through many collei tions, all that is known 
of it is liiuitei.l to tile twi.) report-! of Maitceri and Cavallari and to 
a note hy myself’. Xot only the hope of large additions to the 
tiiuseum. but till' sxuily of iiiaiiy j>roblcms |•ollllected with the history 
of vase-]iainting. terracotta sciiljiture. and religious antiiptities, as well 
as With thi history .tml to[iOL;ra]ilyv of Syracuse, made it advisahle to 
liroceed at om i.- 1 (> orderly resean hes. I therefore pro}iosed — and the 
Ministry cmi'eme'l — to umlc-rtakt- a first campaign, which lastcil. with 
short interi'Ujition.s, frcjni ].>cc. ■”). l.'SDd. to -Jan. 111. IS'.Jd.with an average 
ot lo men under the direction of Sig. Ed. Caruso. 

••It heing my intention to exannne minutely in this aii'l successive 
campaigns the entire area of the Fusi-o, I limitcil myself this time to 
the exploration of three sections, doing this in so thorough :i manner 
as to exidude the ])ussihihty of any future ilisi-overies in this area, 
ihis area e msisted ol; [1 ) a long strip on the southern holder of the 

IMACtERi, Tirhiz'one anlla 'iwi'riipolt ih’l Fn^zo >n Strffcifsa^ eti\. Palernic, 
1S(S , Can .vll vui, Heinz. S}tnll seovi tsei/t/lti nelln nerropnli del Fneen cI^lI 2 Sett, at 
4 Ott.. ISs.j. </. ,^cnri, l!ss.5, pp. 49— j4|. Idem, Sn alcnnl i'a.si urientnll coh nnnre, 
etc., Palerr.m, tSSV; OrsI, y„t ,1. Scad, 1.S91, pp, 4U4-tl, duscrildng I-l’tombs 
discovered in 1890, 
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necropolis ... of an approximate area of 4795 sq. met., in which strip 
there had already been discovered 13 tombs, described by me in the 
Xot. d. Scavi of 1891 ; (2) a small piece east of the line of railway Syra- 
cusa-Noto, and south of the road St’racusa-Florida. with an area of 2400 
scp tnet. ; (3) a small piece of 2590 scp met. southwest of the Osteria 
Regina. In the two latter sections Cavallari had found some tombs 
in scattered excavations : in the third I found in all 176 tombs, about 
half of which had either been completely devastated or already ex- 
plored by Cavallari; and of these, therefore, I took no account. It 
may then be said that almost the entire southern border of the 
necropolis has Iteen examined, and that there remains for future cam- 
[jaigns the [ilaiu as far as the Temenites hill. 

General Reniarki. — “The sub-soil of the necropolis is formed of an 
immense bank of porous tufous calcareous stone, of pliiDcene forma- 
tion. rich in remains of marine fauna, and not excessively hard ; this 
rock is at a depth of from 3(i to ■''0 cm. below the stratum of hinnvs, and 
in it the Greeks opened colossal ditches for the burial of their dead ; but 
owing to the bad cjuality of the stone, most un«uited to the preserva- 
tion of the bodies, it was nece.-isary to use cases and flooring, as will 
be shown later. 

“ The nccro]iolis was certainly outside the Gclonian walls ; the con- 
tents of tire 135 Greek sarcophagi (I leave out the few barbaric tombs) 
belonging to the period l.ietAVeen the vm and v centuries are pre- 
Dionysian ; with this fact is connected an important arcliteological 
ipestion . . . whether the necropolis tvas tvithin or rvithout the great 
clefeirsive works constructed by the tyrant for the proteetionsof the 
enlarged city ; I am inclined to believe that a great part of it was 
included in these trails. 

“The pol■^i.■^tcnt. intense and fatal devastation of the surface of the 
ground from ancient times has obliterated every trace of the external 
signs of the tombs, and, however per-istently I have' .searched fm- the 
smalle.st remains, not a single one of the 135 toml>s slows any traces 
of ledicula. tempietti, heroa or other structure.-. Though their lack 
may cori'e-iiond to the archaic period of the tombs, the entire lack of 
steles, cippi and inscriptions is -urprising. On the other hand, on the 
southern border of the necropoli.s. at a .-hort distance from the edge of 
the terrace, I uncovered in the first tract of land a piece of wall running 
east — west along a distance of about 3i.i m. ; it is a good eon-truetion 
of which trvo courses of blocks remain. Another piece. Avhose founda- 
tions extended over a lettgth of 20 m.. and was exactly parallel to the 
first piece, was found at the west end of this land. A- no tomlis could 
be fouinl outside this wall, it may be certainly regarded a- the enclos- 
ing Avail of the necropolis, the opos rijs ve/cpo-rroXcMS. Traces of analogous 
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walls I found in the necropolis of Meaara Hyhlaia, and they are not 
lacking in Greek necropoli that have been thoroughly explored. The 
disap 2 )earanee of this wall at other points of the limits of the Fusco 
necropolis is owing to the diminution of the area of the terrace on the 
south from the constant work of stone-cutters. 

■■ At the west end of the first piece of land, outside of the eemeterial 
area, I found a series of long, deeji trenchc< cut in the rock, (jiJ to 7U 
cm, wide, two metres or more deeji, and from two to eieht nudres long. 
They are placed in [parallel rows from north to south and. though at first 
sight resem filing tombs, they mu<t have fieen used for elraining pur- 
poses. In their midst was a large rectangular well, .-ix metres dee]) 
down to a place where water still oozes from the rock. 

■■ In so far as the historic vici>iitiides of the necropolis are concerned, 
the great trenchces Xo. lOl and D are proofs of a devastation, a tl/x- 
ySwpovxia. In the second and third sections, the nearest to the city, 
the devastation of the archaic Greek tombs by the later inhabitants 
— Eonians and Byzantines — is still more apparent. In the centre of 
both these lots I 0 ])ened up the entrances to hypogeie rooms, witli 
fallen vault, which seem tit be of a late-imjterial period : in the course 
of this and the succeeding jieriod ^cnne very jiocir barbaric tombs were 
opened up in the niicl.^t of the Greek sepulchres, which were despoiled 
and transformed into miserable poliandric tombs, as in Xos. 74 and 71. 

'■ The normal shape of the tombs is that of eoLtssal ditches and coun- 
ter-ditches, the former covered with heavy slabs, the latter fillecl with 
earth : the body was deposited either on a wooden bed=K/\iV ?7 or in a 
box=cropos. The porous subsoil permeated with water made this 
necessary, and that it was a fact is shown l.iy numerous metal nails 
sometimes attached to wooden fibres. But even this did not preserve 
the bodii.-s from ra[>id disintegration. Only the few bodies that were 
placed in monolithic sarcophagi of fine white calcareous stone have 
been [lerfcetly [U'eserved. Elsewhere, a.s at IMegara Ilyblaia, the dif- 
ferent geological structure did not require such an arrangement ; fur 
instance, in the third lot. whore the soil is dee[un' the .sareo[il!agi are 
more abundant than the trenches. The wliite sureophaai are for per- 
sons of distinction, those made of tiles are mre. I Ibund no tombs 
with locolns. sueli a.s were found by t'avadl.ari ami Maueeri. nor tonilis 
in two storices. 

"In so lar as the sepnh hral ntt is concerned, I found lll2 Iniried 
bodies. 4 surely and 1 doubtfully burnt, and two afmormal buriaE (S4. 
I2b). Com'iiu-tion i.s therefore rare, as might h.ivebeeii expeetc'l. for 
the neeropoli.s hardly invad.es the fifth century b. e. Contrary to the 
case at INtegara, a I’igorou.s rule is ohsorved in the orientation of hudies 
and tombs. In the first lot all the tombs go from k. to w. with the 
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skulls alTvaj's to the e. ; in the other lots there is a slight license, for 
I found four skeletons with skulls to the s., three to the x. and six to the 
AV.. but in half these cases the abnormal [losition w'as made necessary 
by the plurality of bodies. In tombs 84 and 127 the peculiar form of 
burying the skull alone was observed, whereas at Megara there Avere 
two headless deposits (20S, 23-j). Another difference is that— while at 
Megara. where it was easy to open and shut the tombs, each tomb 
.served for an entire family, and contained a nuinljer of bodies — at the 
Fusco each large diu h contained but a .single body, iierhaps because 
it was diffif-ult and exjjeut-iA'e to oireu it : and thus the faunilv tomb.s 
the /j.i'yjfiaTa Koiva OT 01 each yeVos were formed of groujis. such as 47, 32— 
40, scrupulously distanced and in line. Of the funeral banquets par- 
taken of on the sjiot (-ipl6ei~ra) or of the inibaudojioul destined for the 
deceased there are traces in the vases }Alace<l around and above a 
numlier of tombs. The large vases, like those of tomb li.is, contained 
liquids, and certainly were related to tlie sacred lustrations, the 
a-nep veKpolcrt p.^iXiKTypta. Grai.iually the cust'iiu couies in of ac- 
companyina the defunct Avith the objects funiliar or dear to him. such 
as ornaments and jewelry, but .still liere. as in other Doric necropoli. 
there is an extretne sobriety in the u.-e of grave-gnodr. 

“The fines are the most instructive among the sepulchral objects. It 
had for some time been knoAvn tliat this necropolis Avas important for 
the chronology of proto-Corinthian A-ases. and now for the first time 
the exact circum>tanco.s ami ci^^ociations under Avhich they are here 
discovered are known. The form most usually in u^e is the small 
heart-shaped lekythos of very pale vcIIoav clay, of various shades^ 
with brown geometric or animal friezes. While two exquisite ,s])eci- 
mens of tomb 8d stand out clearly fiutn the mass, there remains 
always in the great majority of case-^ the jiroblem Avhether they are 
Corinthian or Italo-Corinthian. for in Corinth itself a great deal of 
ordinary work was done by the side of the fine [lieees. The .'Ummary 
design of the ]>roto-Corinthian style makes it all the more difiieult to 
distinguish between originals and conies. Still, it apja-ars to me that 
in the Fusco necropolis there are but feAv originals and many copies. 

Some proto-Corinthian vases are do<-i trated Avith gce>meti'ie( i-enipais- 
tic motives, so archaic as to recall strongly the I)i[iylun style : this is 
especially the case Avith theskyphos of tomb SP, the kylix of tomb Ih.s. 
and an inedited lekythos from jireceding excavations. Hence the 
Fusco necropolis furnishes the transition between the geometric and 
the proto-Corinthian styles. We also find here illustrated the trans- 
ition from the jiroto-Corinthian and Corinthian, for there are some 
tombs that contain examples of both — such as tomli 2P— a fact already' 
noted clscAAdiei'e, as at Megara Ilyblaia (tomb 409) in a yet inedited 
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part of the neeropoli?. According to Wilisch (Althorint. Thonindustrie, 
1892) and Diinimler (Jahrhii<di ir, p. 19) the proto-Corinthian style 
originates from the Dipylon, flourishes in the vii century, at the close 
of which it is expelled by the Corinthian, but has .survi^•als as late as 
the Y cent. If this chronology be correct we must ailniit a moment 
of transition instead of a clear interval I'ctween the proto-Corinthian 
and Corinthian styles. This would seem to be confirmed by the dis- 
coveries of Xaukratis. where the earliest vases, at the close of the vii 
cent., are archaic Corinthian, there being none that are proto-Corin- 
thian (Smith in Joitrn. Hellea. St.. 1890). Typical of the transition be- 
tween the two styles at the Fusco are the small zoned cups (o-/<r<^os, 
KOTvXo^) of high campaniform shape and geometrico-empaistic decora- 
tion at the most archaic .stage (t. 108), with figures of schematic 
quadrupeds in the next (t. 29), of depressed and heavy shape, with 
only bands of decoration in the latest stage (t. 126). and which lasts 
by the side of the black-figured style. This latter form, which is rep- 
resented at Megara by hundreds of examples associated with aryballoi 
and bombylioi, is, on the contrary, extremely rare in the Fuscan 
tombs unto, now explored (t. 120), in which the bombylioi and ary- 
balloi are also rare. 

Hence it follows that, with the exception of a few tombs, the zone 
of the necropolis now explored and described belongs to the most 
archaic period of Syracusan burials, that is to the end of the viii and 
the course of the vii century. 

“The kantharoi of black bttcchero are numerous, and raise once 
more the eptestion whether their origin is Etruscan or not. Associated 
and contemporary with the [troto-Corinthian there are vases of 
enamelled semi-majolica, as well Phoenician as imitations, and one of 
them has an animal decoration. Rhodes is represented at this early 
period by a single vase— an amphora in tomb G5, but two other 
kylikes of this manufacture had already been found in the necropolis. 

•AVhile the first and third lots of ground yielded almost entirelv 
proto-Corinthian ceramics, the second gave also black-figured pottery. 
There were, briefly: a kylix of the Kleinmeuter ; cups of the Epiktetan 
cycle ; large, perhaps Kalkidian, skyphoi ; fragments of a Panathenaic 
amphora ; others reminding of the style of Pamphaios, of Aikosthenes 
(trench D, tomlis 74, 82), of Amasis (tomb 74) ; only two vases of fine 

red-figured style (tombs 16, 54) of the beginning of the v century 

none having artists’ signatures or decii)heruble inscription.s. Chrono- 
logically speaking, the ceramics re))resent the very archaic and the 
archaic periods — close of viii to close of vi cent. — and the few examples 
of the red-figured style are exceptional, being found near the place 
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■where the hea'utiful pcUkC with the Battle of the Amazons was dis- 
covered, which was published in the Not. d. Scavi, 1891, p. 408. 

“• There are but few terracottas, and they are of common types, so 
well known in the Greek necropoli of Sicily and Rhodes. Works in 
metal are also very scarce, as is always the case in Greco-Sicilian 
necropoli. Here, as in the thousand or more tombs explored at 
Megara, it is shown that the usual method of fastening the chiton was 
not with the fibula but with large bronze pins with disk or knob-like 
head. The few pieces of silver are in part imitations of oriental objects of 
Grteco-oriental rather than Phcenician manufacture. In contrast to 
the wealth of silver objects at Megara, this necropolis displays the ex- 
tremest poverty." 

After giving this summary of the results of his work and the deduc- 
tions to be drawn from them. Prof. Orsi pa.sses to a minute descrip- 
tion of each tomb and its contents, in which we have not the space to 
follow him. One point in his report we wish especially to praise, 
where everything is praiseworthy, and that is the large number of 
illustrative cuts that accompany the descri[ition of tie* tombs. The 
value of the Scavi would be greatly increased if this were converted 
into a more general custom. 

I will close by calling attention to the two small vases in tomb 85, 
already referred to as the most exquhite of the ]>roto-Corinthiau 
vases. They are illustrated on j.')]). 470-71. The first is in the form of 




FiQ. 2 .— Proto-Corinthian Skyphos from Syracuse. 
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the fore part of a feline— lioness or leopard— with muzzle resting on 
extended paws. The fine cday is covered with a brilliant cream; 
dark red is used for the mane, tongue, lips and ears ; black for the 
eye-brows and cornea ; the head is stippled all over, the mouth open 
and the teeth marked in grajKto. On the rear section is painted an 
archaic bearded gorgon mask. The second vase is a small lekythos only 
•53 millimetres in height, equal in delicacy of design, if not in number 
of figures, to the two proto-Corinthian examples in the British Museum 
and at Berlin. The scenes are a hare hunt, a hoplitomachia with a 
warrior between two sphinxes, followed by a composite being with a 
human body and a head half-human, halt-aiiimal. In the same 
tomb was another small lekythos 5 cent. high, of the .“ame style, and 
a majolica alaliastron with enamelled surtace of light sea-green and of 
genuine Phcenician workmanship. This tomb is among the earliest 
thus tar found at the Fusco, and certainly belongs to the first half of 
the seventh century. 

I would call attention to a beautiful terracotta recumbent female 
figure, 17 cent. long, found in tomb 133. It is of early archaic style. 
The figure rests on the left elbow, and. while the right arm rest.s on the 
knee.s. the left holds a drinking horn. The hair falls in triple curls 
on either shoulder. — Xot. d. Scavi. 1893, pp. 4-1.5-86. 

A writer in the Clasmal Eecieic (June. 1894) selects the following 
as the most interesting objects found, following the order of the 
tombs: (Ao. 16) two r,-f. lekythoi, one with Eos. in bad condition; 
(19) a large archaic stanmos in fragments, with palmette-[iattern3 on 
the shoulders; (20) a large model of a biga; (24) five batcchero kan- 
tharoi; (28) twenty-four large bent nails of bronze, ami (29) a small 
proto-Corinthian lekythos with friezes of animals : (41) a b.-f. kylix by 
a minor artist, with nninteliigible inscription: (.54) a r.-f. skyjihos of 
fine style, with ■mantle-figures,’ and (6.5] an anqihora imitative of 
Ehodian or Melian style, with geometrical patterns, a pyxis and a b.-f- 
kylix; (74) numerous fragments of l.>.-f, vases ; two late kylixcs and 
two large skyphoi, Iraginents of Panathenaic amphorae, and of a crater 
in tlic .style of Niko.sthenes ; fragments of h.-f kylixes in the style of 
Glaukite.s. and another in the style of Epiktetos. (8.5j A vase termi- 
nating in an aniinars head, and .several proto-Coriiithiaii lekythoi, one 
like that in the Briti.sh Museum, with two friezes and elaborate pat- 
terns ; also an alabastron of enamelled ware, with figures of animals. 
(101) An early Corinthian kylix and stanmos, an early j)yxis and 
lekythos, the latter with three dogs running. (11.!) Two ])roto-Corin- 
thian lekythoi with dogs and lions, ami (11-5) a h.-f jihiale ompha- 
lotos, with ten inantle-fignres.' Scattered about were a lokvthos 
with Dionysiac subjects ; an olpe with Artemis carrying a stag, at- 
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tended by a panther, in the style of Pamphaios ; an oinochoe with 
Dionysos, Apollo and Artemis : an ivory counter with an archaic 
Artemis carrying a stag; boat-shaped and serpent-shaped fibulae, 
rings of various kinds, three glazed scarabs, aird two iron knives. 

The finding of seven fibulae in a single tomb is an unusual fact in 
Greek burials. 

TARENTUM. — The works carried on at Taranto during the last few 
years have yielded considerable archteological material, which remains 
inedited in the local museum. Among other things many inscrip- 
tions have come to light, and although they are of no especial indi- 
vidual importance, Sig. Viola has done well to publish them in the 
Noi. d. Scavl. V’ith the exception of a few fragments they are all sepul- 
chral, and were collected during the works of the military engineers 
within and about the marine arsenal. — Xut. d. Scnvi. 1894, pp. 61-71. 

A Roman Necropolis. — In making roads about the city a Roman nec- 
ropolis has been found consisting of tonil.)s cut in the rock and of sarco- 
2Dhagi. Several inscribed stelae were found. — iVot d. Scavi 1893. 
'2o'2-‘2oo. 

TERAMO-INTERAMNA. — Five interesting inscriptions have been found 
at Teramo, in Picenum. 

(1) Q • PopPAEO . Q . F . I Mv.nic • ET . COLON | TATEONO. He is 
mentioned in other Interamnian inscriptions, in CIL. ix, 5U74, 5076, 
together with his brother, Caius Poppaeus. Interamna, as we learn 
from the stone, was both a municlpiuin and a colonia, which existed 
side liy side in the territory of the commune. The lettering is of the 
early Empire. 

Q2) L . Fistaxvs L • F • [L • ] Tattaii-;.nl> • L • Baecha • II vie 
[ l ■ i]tEU • IX . CAOIPVM . EX . C^OiiSCriptorii m) llirrcto) ■ [P]f.ovxia . 
.■>()cioi!VM • c'Ann EAcivxnvM • c'okeavj:ek • i;iDEno((/c; . i'koi!avere. 
On the other side : extea MAcEEiA[ii] ix age . m . . . ... pp.ecae . . . cf . 

CIL. IX, 5076. The magistracy here mentioned is that of the colony. 

(3j . . c ■ F . silv[axvs] i BALXEAS ee[fic. The nature of his office 
cannot be ascertained, Imt the inscri])tion must relate to re-torations 
of the baths. 

(4) . . V.-' ■ DEPic.vr Ki'VJ, I .slix(, - DEC ■ IIS . XX • X • si: ; r]iR ■ EX . 

At'o . IIS ■ X • PLE I 5]ei ■ ■ nil . X • DEDiT : see Pannella, Rivlita 

rdti'iizzcsc, ann. viii, fasc. vi, p. 2S5. 

(5) HEKC • XEL in archaic letters, xel may be an ob.seure local title. 
Cf. Ilcrcidi poiiderani in CIL. vi. 336. The stone was used as a weight, 
equivalent to fifty Roman pounds. — Xut. d. Scavi. 1893. ]i]>. 351-55. 

VELLETRI. — A Prehistoric Tomb with an Urn a Capanna. — An archaic 
tomb a atpaiinu has been found at Velletri similar to the famous ones 
found in 1817 and after in the archaic necropolis of Alba Longa, 
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which led to so much discussion, because it was maintained that they 
were covered by a laj'er of peperino emitted in liquid state from one 
of the Latral craters. The tumulus found at Velletri measured a 
metre in height and was a metre in diameter at the base ( Fie. 4.) 

On its bottom was the cabin-urn {urnii a 
oi/iat'iia) containing the burned bones 
and a bronze tibula, and around the urn 
were the vessels. The tumulus was con- 
structed of pieces of lava, roughly 
shaped, about 20 m. thick, with cement, 
and the top was closed with a larger 
piece of lava roughly shaped like a low 
truncated cone. The courses of lava pro- 
jected slightly as they ascended, so that 
the tomb took a form very similar, on a 
small scale, to the Greek tholoi or dom- 
ical toml.is of the prehistoric period. It 
appears that another similar tomb was 
formerly found near this one. but its 
contents were dispersed. 

The site is in the region of the an- 
cient necropolis, but it is not ascer- 
tained whether there is a continuity of 
tombs between this point and the part 
of the necropolis that ha< yielded Etrus- 
can tombs II conknlo. and others, super- 
posed in strata, of ever-decreasing age, 
until we reach the llyzantine })eriod. 

In C(.aunientina upon this discot ery Prof. Barnabei savs : “ As much 
has lately been said and vcritten about this form of ossuary. di-tino- 
tive ot cert.un reuions ot Germany and our necropoli of lower Etruria 
and Umbria. I thinkit useiulto give here an exact reproduction of the 
Velletri urn. from the side and front.” At a .sitting of the .Vea.leuiv of 
theLineei. Dr. Taramelli read a paper entitle'l The pal ci neranj 

vrns dl.-,eiicere<! in Eempr. in wliieh he refers to this urn, and gdves a 
careful summary of everything known regarding this class of objects. 
The new urn cannot belong to tiie earlie.st ty[)i‘, which is ilistinguislicd 
from the later mainly by the form ot the roof, which readies the 
ground. At the .-^ame time it is interesting to note that this, like other 
Latial uins ot the same type, ditiers trom those of the Etruscan necro' 
poll, in that the periiiietral .su])p()rt. on whi<-h rests the entire frame- 
work ot the roof, is not a continuous wall, in imitation of a mud wall 
or one held together with straw, Init is in imitation of a wooden frame. 



Fig. 4 — Prehistoric TOf.'s and cabin* 
SHAPED URN AT VELLETRI. 
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TS'ith uprights ending in a fork planted at equal distances and joined 
together by intenvoven ilexibde branches. These Latin cabins are 
then a genuine imitation of the cam straminea, or rather of the cnsa de 
caana itrauiiiiibi'.iqiie. as it is called in classic writers (Ovid, TibuL. 
Dionys.) To understand this properly it would be neces.sary to expose 
here the studies made by Count Adolfo Cozza, to show how these 
cabins were constructed, for he has taken account not only of what 
Vitruvius says on the subject, but has also studied the primitive 
system itill in um among the shepherds in the more abandoned and 
deserted parts of Lower Etruria and Latiuni. 

Awaiting the opijortunity of a complete publication of these inter- 
esting inve.stigations by Cozza in connection with the illustration of 
the Faliscan antiquities of the Papa Giulio iluseuni, Baruabei here 
jiresents a summary of these views, which, it must be remembered, are 
to be credited entirely to Cozza and not to him. 

" If the most ancient cabin was the circular house, then the cinerary 
cabiu-.shaped urns that have been found do not represent this [ulmi- 
tive form of habitation. The circular form was the easiest to con- 
struct. and is the syAem that is still followed in the Maremmas. A 
cavity is dug, the earth heaped around it in a circle ; in this dyke are 
]danted the forked Aicks (fnra.ic) which are bound toaetlier by 
twisted vines ; auainst some of these forked .sticks are leaned diagon- 
ally, at equal distance, .six heavy pole-:, whidi meet at the summit 
and are strongly bound by vines at the point where they meet the 
ui)rights. All are then united by rings mailc of lloxible twigs. On 
this framework is fastened the thatch. As the framework was made 
stronger the lower [lart ol'the [lole-. — below where they joined the up- 
rights — was suppressed, and the pointed circular roof ro?e directly 
from these upriglits. This was the second form. .-;till eiri-ular. How- 
ever. there are no cinerary urns that re'produce either of these ty[)cs. 
The de^.ire Ibr increased internal space led. [u-obably, to the elli[iti- 
cal form, which is that re])resented by the tictile urns." [It seems 
rather doulitud whether any cabins of thi.■^ elliptical tyj'c can be 
proved to have actually been constructed. Have they ued been 
evolved from the aivlueologist's brain by a proce'S of rea'^oning b.aek- 
wuird ; that, given the [dastic imitation, an original must have 
existed?] The construction of this ty]ie of cabin is far more claliorate 
and ditiicult than that of the circular form, and it is here most in- 
geniously exjdaiueil in details that would be here out of place. 
Sufiice it to say that the form of the roof changes from the diaiqi coni- 
cal to an incipient gable, and that every feature of the fictile urns is 
practically justified. — Vet. d. SuicL p[). lUS-dlti. 
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VETULONIA.— The Question of the Site. — Prof. Halbherr writes to us 
from Crete : " Since my last ' Notes from Italy ' were penned (eP/ie/i. 

No. 346.5) a postscript has become necessary. The commission ap- 
pointed 1-iv the [Ministry of Public Instruction to examine the site 
where it was said a new Yetulonia had been discovered has concluded 
that there are no traces there of a real city, but only of some ancient 
btiildir.y. perhaps a tem 2 jle. There are, however, some archa-ologists 
who, relvintr on the texts of certain authors, maintain that the site of 
the Yetulonia of historic times was more in the direction of Massa 
Maritiraa. while that of the archaic period would remain identified 
with the acropolis excavated lyv Cav. Palchi.” — -A-lthenieu m. Ajjiil 28. 

The " PiETRERA" Jewelry and Sculptures. — In a late is.sue of the .louE- 
XAL (vin. 4j we noticed the excavations at Yetulonia made at differ- 
ent times during the last four or five years. The interesting results 
reached liy the excavation of the tumulus of la Pietrera in 1891 were 
described. Since that time further details have come to hand in 
Falehi's report published in the December number of the Notlzle deyli 
Scavi, regarding the excavations at La Pietrera in 1.S92. 

The exploration.s in 1892 commenced from the ont.-ide. and tra- 
versed that part of the tumulus which had been pierced in 18S2 : it is 
tlie jiart of the turmulus which borders on theajicicut street of tomb.s. 
The iir.st thing to be encountered was the gigantic terrace which once 
surrounded and sustained the tumulus, composed of a wall about three 
metres in thickness built of Fanorivo and of Sa-ssoforte stone. At a 
depth of 2.76 m. and 17 m. from the central construction, at the same 
spot wliere two gold bracelet.s and a necklace were discovered in 1891, 
there wa^ found a disorderly idle of stonc'. covering a group of liroken 
pottery. Except for two common yellowish bakajiiaria of the so-called 
■■ Pelasgic " type all were of the same bwchrro ware tliat was met with 
in all the stone cinlcs. Later on two cone.Y of Suisofurte were found, 
wliich marked the site of funerary deposit>. 

Fecoiifl li'iiib . — The first cone was ti.45 ui. in diameter and 0.35 m. 
high, at the xxn. of the tumulus, one metre below the surface and 14 m. 
from the centre. Below the cone was found a skeleton and the fol- 
lowina objects were .scattered around it l.iy the cracking of the earth : 
(a) two heavy gold braceh ts ; ib) 58 pierced gold balls : ( c) 36 gold 
pendants for necklace: ( d ) many fragments of thin silver plate : (c) 
two liolli jw sib'er lion-cubs ; ( f gtwo broken bnhuinnria ; (4/) lironze 
fibulae, broken : (h ) iron fibula: (/) amber and ivory: (I) human 
teeth and bones. The olijecls, however, that were to the left of the 
head and all tho-.e near the lower limbs remained in place. These 
cnmpri-;ed: a silver bracelet, two fibulae of bronze and one of iron, 
with gold leaf, unguent Ta.ses and many [lieces of bucehero ware. The 
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tomb was excavated at 2.20 m. below the surface and was without 
covering or protection. The ornaments were grouped at the head of 
the skeleton, the bucchero ware at its feet, both being covered and 
broken by a pile of shajieless stones that had been thrown in on them. 
The skeleton lay transversely along the radius of the tumulus turning 
its left side toward the centre. 

The gold bracelets are similar in form and design to those found 
during the previous year in this very tumulus, and to those found in 
the circle tombs called deirnontli and of Bes. The main difference lies 
in the added embossed figured decoration. They consist of a broad gold 
band .06 m. wide by .Id long, with two additional narrower bands 
which make the total length .29 m. The main strip is composed of 
eight smooth gold bands, whose edges are joined by a delicate gold 
thread that is made to form varied patterns, while a heavier thread 
outlines the whole. The [peculiarity of this bracelet lies in the four 
rectangular gold plaques placed at the ends of the different strips and 
decorated with human representations in relief On each of the two 
larger plaques are four heads, in front view, with long, large upward- 
slanting eyes, heavy lips, a scroll decoration about the ears and a row of 
neck-pendants. (Fig. -5.) On thetwosinallerplaquesarethreeschematic 



Fig 5 QnACEcET fkom s-econd tomb at Vetulonia 

figures with arms pressed to side< and long straight skirt. The Hathor- 
like heads remind one of Ilittitc seals. The thirty-six gold pendants, 
which belonged to a long necklace, are also of embossed work, and 
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each one is filled with a human bust of somewhat similar design to 
the heads on the bracelets, except that the faces are fuller, the scroll 
decoration has turned into braided curls and the neck-pendants have 
been turned into an antliemion-like decoration. 

Third iotiib . — Another smaller cone was found displaced, and it 
apjaarently originally covered the third tomb for inhumation discov- 
ered at 21 m. from the centre on the west side of the tumulus. The 
skeleton was placed across the radius. The contents of this tomb 
were unimportant. 

Fovrih ioiidi . — A fourth cone was found at a depth of 1.50 m.. on the 
X. w. side 0.16 m. from the centre. At a depth of 1.60 m. below it, 
i. e. 3.10 m. from the surface, were found two grouiis of formless stones, 
about 1.90 m. apart, corresponding to the head and feet of a skeleton 
deposited in the earth quite unprotected at the sides and above, lying 
on its back at right angles on the radius of the tumulus, with one arm 
extended and the other on the luidy. The body could not have ever 
been protected by a wooden ca.'e. and the funerary objects left their 
mark on the stones that touched them. 

Around the head were arranged in order many objects in silver and 
many balsamaria: under the neck were worn three gold necklaces 
with some pieces of auil.er and a few bronze hluilae a snn'jumiga ; two 
gold bracelets were around the arms, and at the feet a mass of earth- 
enware smashed by the stones. The .■skeleton wa^ covered, at least as 
far as the [Pelvis, with a garment of silver or silver-thread to which 
were iastened small ribbons of gold leaf, <jf equal size, 2 cent, long and 
half a cent. wide, arranged in various directions but always at right 
aiigdes and at a certain distaiwe. This silver stratum was no longer 
anything but a dust. 8ig. Falchi says: “ Dutside of the gold brace- 
lets and necklaces 1 can s.iv i>ut little of this very rich deposit, and it 
is uncert.iin whether it can ever lie reconifiosed. I was alile to satisfy 
mysell that it was in general identiciu with that of the second 
tomb, being arranged in the same way and having the same lion-culis, 
the same objects in silver a cwnihdiu. the same lialsamaria, and the 
same kinds ot buecln'ro ware: there was lacking mercdy the silver 
pilaepte which 1 supjio.sed to l^eloug to a .small cotfer. . . However beau- 
tiiul and ot inestinialili' value are the ornaments of the second tomb de- 
scribed above, tar superior in elegance to those found in the preceding 
year and to those from the stone circle.-, still, the bracelets and ncck- 
lace.s that are aliout to be described have not their equals either in deli- 
cacy ot workmanshi]) or in actual value, and may lie admired in the 
drawing here reproduced (tig. 2). The technique and form are the 
same but they are tar larger, heavier and more richly decorated than 
those of the second tomb. The bracelets are 34-‘ cent, long — and there- 
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fore made]for an uncommonly large arm — 6 cent, u'ide, and weigh 72 
grammeri (fig. 6). They are formed of eight equal smooth bands of gold 



Fl«. 6 — BOACE'-tT F^IOM FOURTH TOMB A-^ VETULONIA 

joined together by a delicate pattern of the fine.?t hair-like gold threads. 
Four of these bairds in the centre ])roject considerably beyond the 
others at both ends. One of these projections ends in a long slender 
band by which the liracelct is iiwtened. At the end of each wide and 
narrow band is fastened a gold plate decorated in relief. The two 
ufide plates have in each case four fronting faces in half-relief with 
low foreheads, Oriental lineament.s. uii-eurling tresses, and an anthe- 
inion-like necklace, of the .'ame type as those in the bracelet of the 
second tomb but more artistic in type and execution. On the nar- 
rower end-plates is a kneeling female figure in close-fitting garment 
and with raised hands between, in one case two rampant winged lions, 
and in the other two lions resting on their hind quarters but with fore- 
legs raised. Falehi suggests that the female figure is the goddess 
Astarte. At all events the type and composition are thoroughly Ori- 
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eiital and analogies can be found in Persian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Hittite and Syrian as well as Plicj'nician works. 

Of the three necklaces one is composed ’of balls of gold, hammered 
into human faces, like those described al love ; the second con.si-^ts of 23 
pendants with human faces, sliahtly difl'erent from the preceding, and 
above them a gold cylinder with a bole for stringing: the third is 
similar to the preceding, only that each of its ten jiendents has two 
smaller heads in relief instead of one. 

Among the many silver objects arc : two filiiilae </ muinattn with a 
decoration added in tiligree of the same technique as the Ijracelets, 
like others found in the .Aone circles ; twosilvcr liriu-culiS of the same 
dimensions and attitude as those of the .second lom'ij ; four large ob- 
jects — [ierha[is bracelets — ending in lion-heads. 

The group of fictiles at the feet of the body consisted of the usual 
bucchero ware in fragrnent.s. 

FWt tomb. — -On May 10 a fifth cone disclosed the presence of another 
sepulchral deposit. Id m. from the centre and U.4i) ni. from the surface. 
The two groups of stones were 1.2i'.i m. behov the cones. Tlie skeleton 
was found under all the same comlitions as above. The objects 
found on and about the skeleton were not of remarkable interest. 

The excavations were stopped here, leaving two-thirds of the tumu- 
lus etill to be explored, and giving good hope of important disi'overies 
in the future. 

Ab/r c.ccavaitoas insoh? the hiji>oiic>iv.i. — The two successive domical 
hypogeums erected in the centre of the tumulus have been already 
described (JoritNAL. vols. viii and ix). When, soon after its erection, 
the tirst of these tombs fell in, it was found necessary, in order to 
build the second tomb upon its crushed walls, to remove all the earth 
of the tumulu.s above it, to carry off the ruins of the fallen dome, 
remove the -iejuilcliral monuments that had l.ieeii lanied and crushed 
under the ruins, and .strengthen the walls that remained standing in 
order to enabde them to support the weight of the new structure. The 
excavations ot thi.s year have shciwn how all thi- wa.- done : how the 
great spur was laiilt up in the centre of the old walls : ami how the 
entire suli.-.t;'uctui’c wa- buttre-:sci I and coiiuccted hv immense idocks. 

Ihe fir.-^t ellurts were ilirected toward hndiiig tlie earlier corridor, 
leailing from tlie outer ed^e ol' the tumulus to the hr.-t hviiogeum. 
This was (b ate without diiiieulty. and it was found to have 'oeen tilled 
in With sqii.ircd, or wedge-shajied block.-^ of soiflgicti and v ith thin 
slab,^ lit the -ame. This early corridor follows the same eourse as the 
setoud. at a ilcq>th of 2..'s.‘) ni. below it. It is 22 m. lone, or eight 
metres longer than the second, and opened on the ,-treet of tombs 
which anciently bordered the tuiuulu-. Its walls are largely of slabs 
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of sassomorto, not placed upright, as is the case in the upper passage, 
hut leaning outu’ard, and instead of being parallel, as in the upper 
passage, they widen out as the passage proceeds toward the open : so 
much so that the [lassage which, like that above, has a width of 0.9U m. 
at the entrance to the chamber, attains a width of 2.70 at the outer 
entrance. The heig-ht of its walls, also, increases in a .similar way, but 
only as far as the entrance of the upper passage, wlien they begin 
again to diminish in height. Thus, from a height of l.hO in. near 
the entrance, it reaches a maximum of .3.17 m., dc'cribing a curve 
in.'tead of following a straight line. At a certain point the wall' are 
no longer inclined and made of sassomorto, but are ujiright and 
of granite. It is evident, therefore, that the pas.'Uge V J' in part 
(sassoiaorto) excavated in the tumulus, with walk, luit without vault- 
ing, and in part built in the open of granite blocks and covered with 
slabs, fonning a long alley of diminishing width leading toward the 
centre of the mound. 

It would he impos'ihle. on account of the ureatami.'unt ofdeniolition. 
to ascertain what annexes there may have l>een to the primitive 'true- 
ture. It is certain, however, that no such side cell' exi.sted as tliO'C 
of the second tomlj. 

An interc'ting group of bucchero va'Cs was found at the lartrance to 
the lower passage, evidently placed there fiv the- builders of the second 
iiionimient. 


SciiJptiires heloiir/inif'J,-) both chomber-i. — It has already Itecii stated 
(.IouE\--VL. VIII, p t;27j that these two domical cliaml)crs appear to have 
contained monuments of women (.mly. wlio'e life-size mule fiaures. 
carved in .-tone, reclined upon funeral beds. Among the fragments of 
such inommients that came to light during thi.- camiiaigii are the 
folloiviug : 


(1) Female head of natural -i/e i iig 7 >, (dyellciw piijrn fitbli. with 
large planted oval face, larce almnud-sliayied eye-, 
shi.all iiioiith with ].iMiOi'ting li[is. low foieliead and 
Jiair diviiled in the cenire aiul fdilina In Innd hieli 
and I'romiiient cars in curls that are iheii iuouaht 
forward over the 'houhlers. This -ame ttupe 

as is rcmvxlueeil iiv the dozen in the httiutiml 



iewelrv ( hrac-elets and neekLiw 


L.idv 


(2i S]a!> of yellov,' n'lctra fitbia haxiiigin ivliei of 
natur.al size the uj.jierhalf of a nude female liaure. 
vitiiout the head ,llg. ■>;: the arms are brought to- 
ether lietweeil the hria-ts. the ilueei's of tile suudl h.mds l.i iu_ shut 


Fig. 7 — 'Arch-s ic 
HEAO irt STONE 
POGEUM, VeTUwCNI.s 
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and the thumljs poiiitine: upward. 

The fieure seeme to he in the attitude 
of repose, ae if the heail had rested 
on a ]iilhiw. The reaular hollow 
made at the neck •'how- that the head 
inu^t have 1 't-en carved in a separate 
block and attached. Prof. Milani i le- 
lieve^ that the head de'cribed above 
belong.s to this figure, but Sig. Falchi 
objects that the bu.'t was found 
among the undisturbed ruins of the 
lower tomb, and certainly belongs to 
it, while the head was found near 
the surface and could hardly have 
belonged to anv but the later nionU" f'q a — fragment o« female figure m relief 

^ mi ' 1*1 1 FROM HYPOGEUM, VETuLOMA 

ment. ihere ajiijear', besides, to be 

some difference in the color of the two stones. 

(3) Tablet of iasiofetido on which is carved merely a decoration of 
mteanders : it was found 3.-30 ni. below the [iresent surface of the 
tumulus, and belongs to the earlier tomb. 

(4) Head of a woman, of natural size, with the face almost com- 
pletely defaced. The mass of hair, arranged in curls on the front, 
falls behind in long perpendicular strings. 

At the conclusion of his report Sig. Falchi remarks, after speaking 
of the building of the second tomb: “The tumulus thus enlarged 
served for the luirial of illu.-Ytrious persons, all or nearly all women, 
whose bodies, robed in all their ornaments of gold and silver, were 
deposited in deep trenches, excavated in the earth of the tumulus un- 
protected and uncovered, and then stoned at the head and feet and 
covered with earth : they were all arranged in one direction, turning 
their left side toward the centre, in the same way as has been found to 
1 '6 the ca-e in a stone circle in the Sagrona. The contents of these 
tombs is in all things similar to the great quantity found in the stone 
circlc.s, except for the arms, dtnne.-'tic utensils and furnishings for 
chariots and horses, which apjiear in all the circles, but have not yet 
been found in the tumulus of la Pktrcra. 

I may add, as I have already had occasion to remark, that these 
tombs — as 'well as the deposits which I have termed foreign that have 
appeared in the primitive necropolis of Poggio alia Guar<lia, with 
similar grave objects, but with only the teeth of the deceased — 
are all in complete antagonism to the character and style of the 
Italic well-tombs of Vetulonia and of all the necropoli of Etruria, and 
are similar, in a less advanced stage of culture, only to the famous 
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tumb.'S found at no great distance from Rome, such as those of Caere, 
Vulci and Palestrina.'' This fundamental fact is developed by Falchi 
in his Vetiifoiiia e In sun necropoli aidichissi/iii. — Xot. d. Scavi, 189b. 

CHRISTIAN AND RENAISSANCE ART OF ITALY. 

INSTITUTE OF ART HISTORY. — A circular has been issued on the 
])art of a number of the leading gallery directors and art historians of 
the Continent, ]iroposing the foundation of an Institute of Art His- 
tory on lines somewhat analogous to those of the German Archaeolog- 
ical Institute at Rome. The main objects of such an institute are 
described as Ijeing (1) the establishment of the richest and most sys- 
tematic collection |)OS'il)le of material-; for the study of art history, in 
the shape alike of books, [ihotographs, and other reproductions of all 
kinds : {2) the a])pointinent of a resident director qualilied to organize 
the library and collections, to guide students in their researches, and to 
stand as a kind of official licad and leader of t'ncse studies. The place 
designated as the most a])propriate centre for such an institute is 
Florence, and it is proposed to attempt to make a beginning by means 
of private donations and suliscrijitions, liefore appealing for aid in the 
shaije of Government subventions. Among the signatories of the 
prosi>ectus are Dr. Bode, of Berlin : the Commendatori Cavalcaselle 
and Gnoli. of Rome : M. Hymans, of Brussels; Prof. Justi. of Bonn ; 
Prof. Liitzow. of Vienna : Prof. Venturi, of Rome ; Prof Sehmarzow, of 
Leipzig : Dr. Bayersdorfer, of the Munich Gallery ; and Dr. M. G. Zim- 
mermann. The three gentlemen last named are the ])rovisional exec- 
utive committee for carrying out the scheme. — AOieaxinn, April 21. 

The full text and complete list of signers is given in the Archicio 
Storico dell' Arte, 1894. March-April. 

LOMBARD ARCHITECTS AND NORMAN ARCHITECTURE. — The Connec- 
tion between Lombard and Norman architecture has been recognized 
to be very close, esiiecially since the works of Dartein on Lombard 
and of Ruprich Robert on Norman architecture. That the Lombard, Ro- 
manesque was the earlier of the two seems hardly susceptible of doubt. 
Clustered piers, ribbed cross-vaultinu, broad galleries over the nave 
— these fundamental features are to be found in Lombardy not only 
earlier than in Normandy but in more logical connection. The use 
of clustered piers in early Norman churche.s where wooden roofs were 
still used instead of vaults — whereas the entire rationuh: of such piers 
was based on cross-vaulting — this feature alone would be sufficient to 
show that the style did not originate in Normandy but was copied, and 
the logical conclusion was that it was derived from Lombardy. Thus 
far, however, but little evidence for this fact has been gathered, so that 
the editor was impressed by reading a passage in the Archleio Storico 
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Lombardo (1894, 2). It is in a review, hy Pietro Rotondi, of Giuseppe 
Merzario's recently-issued book on the Coniaeine artists, I Mae-cri 
Comacini, storia artistica di mille duccenti aiud (GOO-1800). This is the 
passable: " E narrate di un vero esodu di maestri Comacini passati 
in Francia, verso il mille, dietro la euida di S. Guylielrao d'Urta. 
Questo Saeerdote architetto naeiiue di nolule schiatta nell'isoletta di 
S. Giulio del lago d’Orta; e andato in Francia, vi eresse rnolti ?an- 
tuari, pei cjuali duvette eolii attirare numero gramlissimo di uomini 
della sua patria, dice una cronaca irancese, eioe di maestri Comacini. 
Invitato ])oi dal Dtica di Xorniandia, trovd die niolto liene poteva 
fare in quel paese; e vi stette, circondato dai suoi arterici. liene venti 
anni londandovi quaranta monasteri, la fisionomia dei qtiali si ripete 
per tutto il settentrione Europeu.” 

Without examining the book itself, to see what documentary foun- 
dation such statements rest upon, they can be accepted only ana 
graao salu. The statement is briefly this: An architect monk or 
priest, W illiam, I'orn on an island in lake Orta, went to France where 
he built many churches and gathered about him many arti.sts of his 
own nation. He then, on the Duke’s invitation, settled in Normandy, 
where he lived for twenty years surroun'led by his workmen, and 
founded forty monasteries. 

I am not aware of having seen this series of facts mentioned before; 
and perhai)s they may. if correct. s,dve the problem of the rise of 
N or man a rch i tec t u re. — [ ed.] 

PRESERVATION OF THE MONUMENTS OF LOMBARDY.— During 1891 
and 1892 a different arraiiLement was made, under the auspices of 
Minister \ illari, for the custoiiy oi the artistic jiatrimonv of Italy. 
The new method consi-ited in the organiz.ition of roqtaanH, or 
provincial loard.s. eaili ot which takes ( hargc ot a cei'tain ro_ion. such 
as Lombardy, Veiietia, Tu-cany, the .Marches, etc. detailed ajipre- 
ciation of the plan was given by I.uc.i Beltrami, appai'ently its origin- 
ator, in the AVora Aululoijhi of ISUd. No. vn. The ta<k is Curaplex and 
ditffcult. and the training of a suit.dile porsoiiuel, the cq.i! Iwhiug of 
sati'.actory relations with the ..overnmeiit, witli eoinjiiunal, reliuious 
and other [uiljlic and private bodies having monuments in i harce. is 
one that will take a long period ot time and hard work to accompli-:!!. It 
must awaken the intere-'t ot the ma-^sos, wliifd! is so (hciideut, enlighten 
the general Lnoruuce, which is .--o denec. harmonize the various inter- 
ests wliich are so ilii-cordant and contentious. Wduit it lias taken 
more thin lialf a century to do in France may well occupy Italv lor 
at least as long. 

The tiuits ot tlie lii’st year s woicv ot tlie I lit qmiialo for Lom- 
bardy (1892-8) are sh'iwii in a busine.s.s-hko report by Luca Beltrami 
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published in the Archivio Storico Lombardo (1893. No. 3 ). To it should 
be added the work on the preparation of a catalogue of all the works 
of art in the province, and an historico-artistie bibliography of 
Lombardy. 

ITALIAN PAINTINGS IN PRIVATE GERMAN GALLERIES. — This is the 
title of a series of jottings by Fritz Han-k, puldi.shecl in the A-lrchivio 
Storico ddV Jtrtc (Nov.-Dee., 1893 ). The illustrations are of Jacopo da 
Valenzia, Tiberio d’As.si.ci. Correggio. The painting.s illu.^trated and 
the rest of tliose described are in the gallery at 8igmaringeii. An in- 
teresting Venetian [eiinting of the xiv century i,-; by the rare ina.ster 
Paulu.s, and is signed and dated lod8. The inscription should read 
evidently mccclviii Patih/s onn Johantiiims jiiin fin jji^rriinf hm: up. 

The paintings at .Siginaringen number -135, and are mostly German 
and Dutch. Of the Italian a dozen belong to the .xiv cent 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF MONUMENTS. — We wi.sh to call attention to two 
collections of [ihotographs of mediteval monuments made by 8ig. R. 
Mosciuni. the Roman jihotograjihcr tltt Via Condottin The tir.st 
series, made on behalf of the Italian Ministry of Public In.structiun, is 
entitled Apuliu .Muniniujit'dr. They are J.'b'i in number, ami of 
larger than normal size: and they give an admirable view of the 
wealth of media'val architecture — Norman. .Hwa.biam, Angevin and 
Aragonese — to l.'e found in Bari and the adj(uning jirovinces. These 
Romancsipte monuments arc among the linc.^t and Lir^cst in Italy, 
and are most important for the lii.story of architecture. They have 
hitherto been alnio.st inaccessible to students. The jdiotographs are 
sold separately, unmounted, at one iranc. 

The second collection is of media-val monument.s of the Roman 
province and similar works in the ]>rovince of Naples, especially the 
decorative mosaic-work ap[)lied to articles nf church furniture, .such 
as pulpits, altar-tabernacles. pa.-<chal candlesticks, sejiulchral monu- 
ments and the like. 

THE ART Or EMILIA.— >Sig. Venturi j)ubli-:he.s in the A-lrchirio Sturico 
iLir Acre ( Jlarch-Ajiril. 1894) a ?tudy on the pc.inter-i of Emilia 
{L'Arte Emdiann'}. dclicatcd to the Burlington Fine-Arts Club of 
London, in view of their approaching exhibit of thi^ s,-bool in {ciint- 
ings drawn from the juivati’ g.tllcrics of England. It is well known 
to specialist." that Hig. Venturi has for several years made a critical 
study of the school of Ferrara, the principal centre of painting in 
Emilia. In this article he gives us a foretaste of more e.xteU'ive 
studies. It is recognized that before t'osme Tura the scliool of Ferrara 
aflbrds no clear history, and that he may be retarded as its founder. 
He was born in 1420 or 143 >. and died in It'.ld. The strength and 
individuality of his genius are every day becoming better recognized. 
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His works at Ferrara. Berlin, Loiidou. Paris, Bergamo and 4 enice are 
well known. Up tn the present none were known in Rome. Venturi 
has lately discovered five in jmvate Roman culleetioiis, the most im- 
portant holr.a the traeni<‘nt rtt the um^onci ot P>i^hop Roverellaj re- 
corded by Bigo Pittorio in his Ti'niultiuirio. which used to he in 8. 
Giorgio fuori le mura at Ferrara. A part of this jncture is in London, 
from the Frizzoni collection: the toj) is in the Louvre (Pieta), iroin 
the Camjiana eollecti^m. The part now in the Colonna gallery in 
Rome formerly went on the right siile of the London central section. 
It is here finely illustrated in ])hototype. The other side was also 
fornierlv in the Colonna gallery, hut has disa])peared ; the same col- 
lection has, however, two other paintings by the same master, both of 
which are reproduced hero in halt-tone. 

If during late yeav^ Cosnie Tura's personality has been more cleorly 
deterndned, that of Francesco del Co'Sa ( died has been totally 

reconstructed, and that of Ercole Robert! (died 1496), made more 
characteristic by distinguishing hi' work from that of Lrcole Grandi. 
These were the three principal masters of the school of Ferrara, and 
around them were grouped many others, several of whom ought to be 
brought out of their present obscurity. 

Venturi seeks also to straighten out matters between the youthful 
Garofalo and PGrtoiano. Morelli attributed wrongly to Garofalo an 
entire grou].) of j.iaintings that should lie assigned to Gio. Batt. 
Benvenuti, called POrtolano. This group Venturi enumerates, and 
some of the pictures are reproduced in half-tone. 

Then follow' notes on Battista Dossi and pictures wrongly assigned to 
lum. and on the myriad uninteresting [mpils of Lorenzo Costa and 
Francia. 

Finally, a few words are said on the relations of the schools of 
Modena. Reggio and Parma, jiartly dejieiident upon Ferrara. 

LEONARDO'S CODEX ATLANTICUS. — Signor UMco Hoepli, of Milan, 
has now ready for issue ti> subscribers the fir't part of the moiiu- 
meutal facsimile edition of the Goilex Atlaiiticus of Leonardo da 
Vinci, which he is publishing on liehalfof the Aecademia dei Lineei. 
The whole work will consi.-)t of about thirty-five parts, each containing 
forty heliotype plates, repro( luring the drawings and text of this cele- 
brated its., toaether with a transcription of the text in the original 
orthography, and also a moderni'ed form of it, made hv Dr. Giovanni 
Piumati. Ultimately, there will be added a vocabulary, giving the 
meaning ot ohsolet(“ words. The issue is limited tc) 2(Sb copies, at the 
subscription price of £48 ; and it is not expected that the entire work 
will Ijc com[)leted hetore the end of the century. It is unnece.s.sary to 
dwell upon the sui>reme importance of this ms., not only as an auto- 
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biographical document, but also for the history of science and -art 
during the Renaissance. But it is a pleasure to ilraw attention to the 
admirable mruiner in which the facsimile has Vjeen executeil. and to 
the superb character of the ])rint and pjaper . — Academ ij. July 14. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI AND AMBROGIO DE PREDIS. — “ Few more inter- 
estina documents," writes a eorresvjondent. " have ever been discovered 
than that relating to Leonardo da Vinci's ’ Vierge aux Rocher.s.' which 
has lately been unearthed at Milan, ami ; uliished separately by Sig- 
nor Motta in the Arrliicio Sfurico LnnilKtnlu. and by Siaiior Frizzoni in 
the last number nf the Airchisd) Sfor!io AW Arfe. In the iirsi ]>laee it 
throws new light on the position ot tin.' ^lilancse [liunter Ainbrogio 
Freda or de Pre.lis, hitherto only known by his signed portraits of the 
Emperor hlaximilian at Vienna and in a young io.m in ilie Fuller- 
Maitland collection, the latter of wliieh was one of the [irimipal ob- 
jects of interest in tSie recent exh'.'nitioi! at the X> w fiailcry. On the 
strength of these, several other portraits in the manner of Leonardo da 
^ mci had he.en .issigncd to this master by Idorelli aial his -a liool. 
The new document exhibits A.nihrcigio in tlie light ".ot of a mere dis- 
tant imitator of Leonardo, but of his inlimat,' a-..s<u.’iatc and partner in 
art undertakings. It consists of a petition, signed by the nvo artists 
in coiniiion, to tlie Duke of Mii-nt re.pie-iihg his luteri lo.sition to 
srCLire them [croper treatntcnt ir.cn tiie ee.n'rc.tvrnity o, thc’Scolari 
d.ella t'ovi'.'eptiou.e ‘ of St. Fra’iei- at Mil.ui. lli.y ..liege that having 
executedi for thac body an .illarple-ce in gilt relief-woik, two oicture-i 
of an;rel<. and one of Our Lady i ['he l.-\ttcr 'Ueciaily deihied as the 
handiwork ot ’ll dicto lioV'.’nti’.io.' i. t . ol Leonardo iiinisclf.. tin*}' 
have reci‘’'.-c(l p-'vm 'nt on’y ;.ir th; amount tln-y are a tua.Uy out i.u' 
pocket on the gilt .dtar-work. aii'l th,.t tl.e s ;iii hoi.!!’- ar.- trying to 
defraud them in reg.ird. to the rest by valuing tlic picture of i iur Lady 
at only tn elity-li ve ihieats.r\ iiei’e'is it i' u ouii a lui.i- ire' i dm it', ami an 
offer has actually hecn madi' for it tor that -umi hv a per'ou from out- 
side They therefore petition eithertliat a !r"sh v.iluation may he niaih' 
on oath by propicrly qualitieel exj.ert', or that they ma.v lee allowed 
to take pos'Cs.'ion of the painting ami dhpO'C' of it t - 1 the bidder of 
tlie higher tigure from outsioe. Now that the iii' tiu'o thus in dispute 
is Leon.ir'lo's original ’Vierge aux Tni-li'.'rs ' is l>evond a doubt. 
But whieli veihion of tlie pieture? tluit foruicriy belon.iug to Francis 
I and now in tin- Lo'uvre. or tluit wliiih wa-- m tually .-.eeii ’ v I.oniaz/.o 
in the chapel of the Conceiiliuu at the < liiu'eh of San Fi’anee-eo. and 
wllich afterward!' p.msed. tln’ough the i olleeiiou' of Loni Lansduwne 
and Lord buii'olk, into the National Gallery? Tliose -who hold on in- 
ternal evidence by tlie oriuln.rlity of the f.ouvre version will infer 
from tliis document that the petitioners were allowed to reiiossess 
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thernselvL-.-i of Ijeoiiardo'rf work and sell it to the outside hiilder (pre- 
sumably from France) whom they mention, replacing it in the church 
of San France.-ico by a })U[»irs copy done at the [wice the conrfaternity 
were tvilling to pay. which copjy would be tlie version now in the 
Xational Gallery. Tho.se. on the other })art. wl;o .see the true hand of 
Leonardo in the London version, nut't conclude that the confraternity 
were allowed to retain Tjeonardo's work, {trcsuniably on payment of 
the full demand, and that a copy' was made to be sent to France. 
Unluckily no aii.swer to or judgment on the petition is preserved to 
decide the p(.iint. I understand that the question i? to be fully' dis- 
cussed in an article by' Ftr. J. P. llichter in the forthcoming nuitiber 
of tlie Art Jounvil." — AiJiCnttn m, April 28. 

NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS. — A'uong rccciit Italian nuinism.atic 
books the two following are notably- good : (1) XicoLO Papadopoli. Le 
'nionde di Vru-Ja. deAritU td Wndratc: (2) Au-k.nto Crespellaxi, 
Medaglic rsteiui ed "I'dro-cdensi edde rd illnArate. The work on Vene- 
tian coinage is to he coinpiete in three volumes, of which only the 
lirst ha.s l>eea issued. 

COScNZA. — Discovery of the Tomb of Isabella of Aragon. — Si,-,'. Xic. 
Arnoiic ha.r an inter e.-rting note on some royal tuiniis in the cathedral of 
Cosen;:a. That erectedi to Henry', son of Emperor Frederick IT. in 1242, 
was destroyed in ld74, and. must have been, from all accounts, a mag- 
nificent mausoleum. Isabella daughter of John I of Aragon, wife of 
King Philijipc le Ilanli. of France, died at I'osenza in 1271. after the 
disastrous return from the crusade. Although her body was taken to 
France, nm! a monument erected to her in St, Denis, which still ex- 
ists, the canons of the catliedral of Coseiiza apparently erected a 
memori.il to her, which has been ri.'-dl-ii.iivcrcil latdv in the course of 
restorations. It is at the end oi one of the si<le aisles, and consists of 
an arch emlosing tiiree trefoil pointdl arches ivith tracerv. similar in 
form to the advanced wimlows in ITench gothic cathedrals of the 
XIII century. Under each of th.e three arches is a tigure: in the 
centre the \Trgiu and Child, on the right King Philip, crowned and 
kneeling, ami on the left a .similar figure of Queen Isabella. The ma- 
terial is tiua. and there are still traces ot the gilding [and ]>robahly 
fiainting]. Sig. Arnone fjuite correctly judgc.s the sculpture to be by a 
I rench artist. Xot only is thi.s certainly the case, but the stvle clearly 
sliows him to have belonged to the He de France, and to .stand related 
to the earlier sculptors ol Xotre Dame. The figure of the Virgin, for 
instance, is but a later example of the fine statue of the Virgin against 
the middle pier of the main portal of Xotre Dame. Sig. Arnone com- 
l ares also the coinpo.-ition to that of the group in the tympanum of 
the Porte Ito'Kje, where Louis IX and his wife Marguerite are repre- 
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senlel kneeling in tlie same w.iy liefore tlie figure of the Virgin bearing 
the Child. 

MONZA.— Chalice of Gian Galeazzo Visconti. — Ifgr. Barbier de Montault 
publisher in the ,4;v.7(. ,%/r. thW Arte (Marcli-Apr.. 1S94] the large 
sils'er ch.alice of the treasury of Monza. It is partly gilt, and, while in 
its form it is monumental mil seems almost to have been designed by 
an arehiteet, its chief beauty lies in its details. The foot represents a 
rose and is diviiled into six lobes, each one being sub-divided into 
others. It is deourated with the elaborate arms of the Visconti, which 
are demonstrated to lie those of Cian VTaleazzo Visconti and to contain 
a motto. A BON DBOir. which he did not adopt until 1394, and the 
imperial eagle, not grantel him until lo'd-o. Visconti died in 1402. 
The chalice is decorate 1 with m uiy fitures and statuettes. 

NAPLES.— Monumental Plan of the Citv in the XI Century. — Sig. B. Ca- 
PASso ha- lini^hedt the pubiicalion in the dcc7i/n'o Storico per U prov- 
Vc/pcifin.-i,.’ (isho'i of a very important monograpli on mediieval 
Naples. It is entitled Fi'irdc dJJn. cit*'i cU. yap-jli ucl secolo xi. and 
treats in detail of the to]io_ra]ihy and monuments of the city during 
the XI I. eiitury under the followiux heads: (1) nails, towers and 
gates; (2t regions, streets an 1 alleys; p3) catliedral, major (parochial) 
basilicas, diaconal churches; (4) minor cburLhes, collegiate and her- 
mit churches, oratories and chapels: (5) monasteries of men and 
women: (ti) public works, public civil constructions and jirivate 
houses: (7) the suburb, s ; (S) conclusion. Tlie circuit of Naples in the 
XI and XII ccnturii's was fi.iun.l to he ahoiu two miles and a third, or 
4.500 metres. How rich the city and its neigh'>orhood — which is in- 
cluded in the study— were in early-tfhristian an 1 early-inediieval 
moiiuiueiits can hardly he imagined without a iierusal of this mas- 
terly nmn.igraph. wliii-h is a trea'U.-e-h.uise of material for the toi.io- 
grajdier and arch:e.o!ogi-it. Tiie author is not only familiar with 
printeil sotu'ces but has an uurivalle-l laopiaint-uice with inedited doc- 
uments hearing on the question. As Naples occupied so intere.-ting a 
position with its semi-Byzantine civilization, tlie questions involved in 
its early inedi.cval history are unusually worthy of study. For de- 
tails we can do nothing hut refer the re.i'ler to the Archirto. e.xjiress- 
ing the liojie that the aiith.ir m:iy issu? his monograph sejiarately. 
As a comp.inioii to this work .should he consulted aii historical study 
jiLiblished I'oiitemiioraucously in the .same review by M. Schipa. It 
is entitled II Dacato di Xnpolt and traces the history of the city prin- 
cipally during the time illustrated by the monuments mentioned in 
Capasso’s work, namely, the time that elapsed after the conquest by 
Belisarius and the subsequent establishment of a Byzantine duke at 
Naples which remained, with intervals of independence, under the 
suzerainty of Byzantium up to the xi century. 
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Capas^o i? the director of the An-hii-io SOito of Naple-:, and liis 
familiarity with the document^' is thus explained. He ha.s lately pul)- 
lished a great collection of documents relatintt to the early mediaeval 
hi.storv of Xaplc.s. during the time ut the duchy, under tire title : 
Mon u mcnta nd ddenp 'hinn/ hiitnrKUn peC' in ntut. This nionu- 

luental work is in Three volume'. 1 1 h upon tl'.is work tiiat Se!ii[’a luai.i- 
Iv bases his historic reconstruction of this period referre l to altove. 

Coinage of Charles 111 of Durazzo. — It wa.s until ifuite reeeiitly 
thought that Charles III of Hurazzo did not coin money dur- 
ing his very .short reigii, owincr perhaiis to the extremely gener- 
ous output by the Xeapolitan mint, under Charles llaii'! Rof.ert, of 
gnfli'iti miA rohedidi. Tlie discovc-ry by Carpeutiii of a little ilenarius 
of Charles III seemed not to invalidate the thesis, as it was ijuite 
probable that sueh small coinage .should have been i-sued fw public 
convenience, while no addition to tlie .stiver coinage was reeiuired. 

Only lately, however, in IS'id, there were found two spei imeiis of a 
giijlinto coined by Chea’les III. The city of Soluiona ceiinedi SHvercl 
tyjies. under Charles III. m' boloi/nin) and VirmA. In the registers of 
Charles HI theie are two I'.oeiniients coiicLruin.. the Xeapolitan mint. 
The first is of lbh2. naming as inrnnfro dd fh'ovn for the metals of the 
mint IMai-stro Antiiiiio de ItaynjondLi. Tiie secoml d.oiatment. of 13S !. 
repeats two ejnli nances of Robert, of ld21 and ijy wliie-li tlie 

privileges arc confirnie-I that had been ace w.led to the eoiiiers utdirin- 
di-si and IMessina by Frederick II andt by other sovereigns ti.t .)f 

Xaples. A list is giv.-n oi tlie otiii-ers o*' the mint an'l of tlw artists 
who worked in it in ld2i. and of those who were addeil in ld2b on ac- 
count oftbe iuerea.seii emis-ion of gigduili : and, finally, the ICt or'tbe 
artists and workmen of the Xeaoiditan mint who worked in IdM-]. 
Here We find the name of tlie artist who mafie the mould, s. Mo. Igna/.io 
Vesjiulu de kino, and that of tire Director of the IMint. Mo. Turino 
Diroredi. — A. i^.tMtiox in zhv*// Stin'. p< i Ic lu'tw. fXipniitAit nt , l.sic’i. 2. 

PARENZO. — The Cathedral and its Mosaics. — ifig. (Tiaeomo Boni gives 
us a remarkably iiitere.-tiag studv on Tin nilfndrol of Piiri',r.'> n ml It-i 
nionvc-i in Ibe last liUiiiber ot the Arcldn'in Ptorico dol'd Ai’k i March— 
Ajir., Id'.J-ij, Till- entire structure with its decoration is a work oftbe 
sixtli century, and i.iear.s the stniiigcst aiialogv to the eonteiiiporarv 
monument.s of Ravenna: is in fait by the same .srliool. Interior to 
the ehurehe.s ol Ravenna in size alone, the cathedral of Pareiizn equals 
them in beauty of execution, and .surjia.sses them in the eompletones.s 
ot its [ilan with its atrium am! haptistery.’’ 

Among interesting observations by Boni are these. He denies that 
the stuccoes on the nortliern arches arc of the Renaissance, sliowing 
by other examides that they belong to the original decoration of the 
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sixth century. Fortunately they have not been torn off like those at 
S. Ambrojiio. ililau, in the ieiiurant zeal to jmt the builuiiie' in it.s 
ori(jiital condition. The capitals at Parenzo are of the following tvpes : 
(I) lotus leaved- 8. Vitale. Itavenna ; (II) Pyzautiue coin[)Osite; 
(III) twisted basket-work ; (IV) with animals in place of volutes; 
(V) With birds in iilace oi vulute.-'i (VI,( ba'^ket— 'liaiie'l=S. Suiihia, 
Con.^t. : I \ II) variation on II. These types are extellentlv repro- 
duced here in half-tone illi^trations. In the a]ise the revetment of 
rnarble< and poiydiyry reminds of that of S. .Sabina at Rome, and 
more di-tantly, in some parts, of that of S. .•'ophia at fon-tanti- 
nojle. It i.^ compeised of red porphyry, green seipttiitine. onaoue 
enamel, white onyx, terracotta, of variau.-j eohirs and mother-ol’-pearl 
wiiich n used net only in the ino'ai' .e but in disks forme' ; ot entire 
iridcsient shells. The inonoaram of Eupiim.-ios sliows all this elcLie- 
ratiou to I'e coiiiem’iorary with the buildnia' of the church uiiJtr 
Ju.stinian. 

The tt'.ui'i I mosaics are all the more important that tlicy have 
hitliert.i esrai.i.-d the rest'.irations that 'nave ‘iislimircd or piuctically 
destroyed; the nnijority of (.'liristi.in m .ccdcc .-sin. e .'.ickson .i. >i ribed 
them, ten .ve.r.-. a.Lo. many di-. oveiios li ive ''e^.n in. in the cathe- 
dral. anion, g ihi.m heing the mosaics o; thc' triumph.’] aivL. eoUsi-tinu 
of Christ ainl t]'"‘ twelve ap..=tles. -vhiili w-.-re di-coveit di in 
Bold gives good halt-tecncs oi .i iiumoi’r of tlm-c nios U"'. .lu" shoW' a 
thorough appreciation of the pecuii ir b.-autie' and, harm.niies of 
Clii'istiaii nio'.iics when leU in. timir oi'ieimii ■ ..nditioii. li ■ m.ditc.s ,i 
strong ami well-foun'lcd prr.tcst a_ainst m'ld.eni ruthless re-tor.itioii 
ol'so mechanical a dc'Ciii tion. whi. li i hannstiie piirpi'-e'y irreeiilar 
arrangement of cubes into one of matheniaiicai regularity, and give-' 
us a crudie and st.iriiiu n.uody of tlie origina.h lit, sin he- the ipaca- 
tion of the jiixtapccsition o!' colors as illustrated hy mosaics, and doses 
liy niakina tlie 'Uaaestion tliat in future restin'. uions the same methodi 
I'c followed as in ,8. (.iiusto at Trieste, where the laee oi‘ tile mosaies 
having hern coveredi with si.vteeii thicknesses o!' paper, glued together, 
a woodieii frame was constructed to give it solidity; then the wcdl to 
which thc mosaics were atta.'Iied 'vas dcmoli-lu d. tlic l.ed of the 
mosaics scrapcei otf. a bed o' I’ortlan 1 ceniciit laidi In its pha e and on 
this the v.iult was rci on.'iructcd. Vhen the mo-aic iva- nneovend it 
was found that not a single cube liad moved.. 

How lamentable it is to jciss in review tlie works of art that mieht 
liave been saved had tliis simple jiroccss heeii everywliere eni]iloved. 
8. IMark's at Venice. 8. .Tohn I.ateran at Rome ami many other- 
would still have retained their vanished charm. 
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PAVIA. — Co.NsuL Cyrus.— All inscription found among the material of 
the church of S. Maria del Pojiolo is iiujiortant on account of its men- 
ticin of the con.-ul Cyrus. It read.', as re.'tore.l by Barnabei : 

[/uc III piii[c 

Bp// TiX't iii-^ s€cif^iini \_iiiLii . . . 

II III). CiJi’O Cl III <//,'/■) 

It i-: the fir^t time that the mention of thi.s Consul, who held the 
f.Lsees alone in tlie year 441. ha- I/een found on an iii'cTiption. Hi.s 
jiroinulaatioii in tlie Hast not known in the M'est until very late 
in the rear, and the inscrii/tions thus far known bear tlic ilate p(osfj 
c'/j/is i^a'dni ) V‘j^‘ .iti -I 'l.i \i c it Ac ito/'i. — Act. cl. Scai't, 1^93. p. 348, 

PISA. — Monumelt Or Emperor He.sry VII. — The well-known monument 
of Henry VII in the Caiuiiu .8anto at Pisa forms the subject of a 
monograph by G. Trenta I'-j. R!i\ Stor. Jed , Ai>r. -June. loh4 1 He 
sho’.vs how it was iirst placed in tlie cathedral, how its [jo.sition there 
was chaUired in 14a-l. when its base was added, and how a second 
"haiige of position wu' ina le in 17'27. On the occasion of the resto- 
r.rtions in the cathedral in 1829, the inonument wa.s transferritd to the 
Carupo bunto. Amona the docuiuent.s puMiihed by Trenta at the 
close of liis ['arnphlet is especially to lie noticed the note of e.xpenses 
made in 131d by the Idsans to [lay Maestro Tino, tlie .scul[itor of the 
nionunient. 

ROME.— The Catacombs of the Salaria Vetus and the cemetery ofS. Hermes.— 
Comm, dc llosfi ha- given us in tlie last number of his BcUcttinv one 
of the dciiLditful nn/iiuarajihs that are alway.s wek-ome from Ids master 
hand. It is entitled L.i ri'qita del .8.8 Proto e Ohiclnto ml clndtcro di S. 
E -inetr ir'cs: I hi Sidorhi r/P’/v, hut altliougli the cryjit of Protiis and 
Ilyaciiithu.s is made the centre of the .study, tlie cemetery of S. 
Tlormts, of wliicli it forms a ]iart, is stu.lieJ, and the writer hegdns 
i\ith a noticf of tlie other various e.irly Ciiri.stian cemeteries along the 
d'ia Salaria Vetus. 

In IS'.ld the Commission of Saei'e'l Andreoiogy decided to bring to 
light once more the historic crypt of the famous martyrs Prutu.s and 
Hyaciulhus in tli.' cemetery of b. llurme.s. It had been discovered 
iiy Padre Marclii in ISl."), and then, after the liarharous manner of 
that time, had been tilled in again with earth. 

The vie S'd-irhi Vetus uud Piitciuun. — Tlie Christian cemeteries of the 
-Salaria d ctus liave never heen treated. On ])1. i-ii, accompanying 
this inoic/graph. is given the plan of the cemeterial zone of the .Salaria 
Vetus and surrounding ro.ad.s, which was ])re])ared by De llossi be- 
tween Issp and 18S.8, when the excavations between the Salarian and 
Pincian gates led to the discovery of a piece of road with toniLs of the 
kite llepiiibliean and early Imperial periods. This section of road 
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was evidently coordinate with the ancient road that came out of the 
old Porta Collina, on tin? site of the jn'C'^ent Pal;tzz(j delle Finanze, and 
formed the beyinning of the Salaria. Aurelian’s wall interrupted and 
suppresseil this lieyinning: in place of it was substituted the section 
i.'suing from the Porta Salaria, called Salaria Xova, and that from the 
Porta called Pinciana lr<im it.s hill. A .si)ecial plan of it has been 
jiublished by Marucchi and Tomassetti. De Ros■^i'.s plan has many 
additional data. 

The road now to be described is called in r-oine documents Via 
Pinciana. The name is ancient. It was ap[)lit‘d from the beginning 
only to that st.cti(.in of the road from the rise at O/po le case to the 
walls, and thence to the double branch of the Salaria : uh/ pcrvenit nd 
Snlurtani nomea perdit (i-'jd. Midme-d/iir.). that is to say. when it reaches 
the bifurcation now called del Leihadno. whence the roads proceed, on 
the right to the cemetery of Fclicitas, on the left to that of Hermes. 
It thus joins the S•^klr■:a Xora on the right and the Veti/i on the left. 

Here is the cemetery of Hermes. This cenittery is always designated 
in the he^t ancient doeument.s l>v tlie name either of Ba.silla or of 
Hermes, at’iniJ.fi’inm i\> Heneied.^ rdf S'daria '■('(ere. This is 

good proof of the classic use of the name Bidaria eetus denied by Nibby. 
(Inly in the vm < ent. it called riu Pinria. 

C’hriiiio'i ceindcrie^ of dtc So.hrio Vetoe. — On the first section of the 
T7a Phirioii't from the gate to tlie bifurcation called dd Leunclun no 
indication of any Christian catacomb has ever a].)i'ieared. Any Christ- 
ian inscription' fuund here miut have been tran.•^ ported. Hardly do 
we reach this jioint when the necropoli begin. Here was a eataeomb, 
mentioned by Boldetti and GiorA (M'. Ca'^an. .\i), whicli extended 
from the bonlers of the Villa Mari on the left of the SalariaNova 
under the vineyard tliat extend' i>n botli'idc.-; of the fork. The name 
and history of thi' catacoiub are eqinilly unknown. Passing onward 
to the fork called deUe Tre Miid(,„iii along the Salaria Vetus, we rind on 
the right a eataeomb which Comm, de Itossi has proved {Boll. ISoo, 
p. 1) to be the catacomb of S. Pam'philU'. Ho explored a small sec- 
tion of it in ISri-l, but Bo.'io liad seen more ut it. 7\ ho were S. Bam- 
philu-i and the otlier martyrs of tiiis catacuinb named in the itineraries, 
is not known. Between the two forks ,'hoiild probably be jilaeed a 
nameless and unknown catacomb mentioned in the Coil. Barb. xxx_ 
91, f. .j(). The alley of S. Pliilip on tlie right must have been so named 
from Philip son of Felicitas who wa-; buried along the Salaria Xova 
in the cat;ici)mb of Priscilla. 

Taking the other branch of the Salaria Vetus at the fork, along the 
right-hand side of the mad, there sliould be tlie coemetcriuia ad Septem 
palu/nhas ail capiut S. Joannis in cUena Ciicumerts. In this tamous 
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eataeomlj. which is called In cUrn CncnmerU or ad vii piduinba-s. a group 
of famuli' martyrs was huried. Conmi. <le Kossi lui' attem[jted to 
find it, hut in vain. When, on opening the new road called dtd Parioli 
an entrance was tbund leading to .'Uhterraiii-an galleries with Inndp of 
the u.^ual Christian type, it w.i' hoped to be a iiart of it : but it proved 
to be ajiparently a .'mail private catacuuii', imniedi.itely o[-po.'ite that 
of 8. Kermes, pevhajis belonging to some fuiier.d assoeiation. 

Ciifjinjinb ‘.J S. H'i'h.ri. — t]uitea di'taiice before r.cK hingthei ataeoml) 
calLcl ot Ilermc.s. ihisilla. hrotU' and Ilyacinthus. uy the iiernrhi m 
EinAhh . on the led 'ide oi the Malaria Vetus. there mUst laive existed 
a cata''omb. joy In re* were touil'l at the >. lose ot the last century many 
Chri.stian cemc-torial inswiptions. one ufwhii-h liuiv tire dao* .v. n. 
Comm, lie llos-i eanviot ',iy whether thi' is a eemiinuation of those of 
Hermes or Pamphdtis. or whether it distinct from tlu'Se an 1 bears a 
irame uu!tne*wn to us. rJe ha' the”eie'ie‘ marked it ou his plaii cotn/t- 
ttriiiin. . . ! 

ISosio re'co_nize>i die e,,t<ieumh u.' ire-ro'e*' aii'i Ifisilla in the present 
viiieyarel of the Germ-in Colle-e. This attriuution was e'-intri'-irei.l Iry 
an iii'eription with the letters ii i.'i.Me . . . on a iragment of eni'tyle 
founel by Ce-iiiiTi. ele Ibis'i aiiu recogniz..*.' as being in the iuscriirtional 
style lu'pope Danei'U': also ‘•oiiiio.ned '•ya.!; epitajih invoidng r.n.eiA 
i’.A'iLi.A. Fur many eeuturies it was eon'.t.sed on the one haiiel with 
tile* "atact im I ) ot Pri '■ ilia and on tl u ■ a her with that oeb / / < / / <// t, ci a ;/e /’u. 

Tile ormni of the* cataeumii is uiiseare*. in the a]ie'erviilial Arts of 
Peije- 8. Alexandiei*. ITenm .s is e.ilb ,i preii et uf pume un ier Einjieror 
iladiian Tire inseriptie'ns fouii't iii the ...l.tConib show thtit it is as 
etirly as the se'-ond century ]. '.'hao' eveo as <■;!! ly ,is ;,b, ai: the'lin'c 
ot Hadrian. Amon_ tlie early inseriptions are the following : 
xviir K vi. Avimi.iV' uiiimV' 

'i-cr . Avo i.n; • tauvi. • 

ET OOOI I'lA • ATi'lft.A.'' 

riMAi: ri.oiu.VM* 

AVt.laMAE PRueoFiCM 

ovi. nixir • ,\x.N . .\ii[ • ME'ir.vs m 

DTEUVS . Xmi ■ FAX - TlX'V • 

Tim name ol the wile oi this Aurelius Primus carries die inscription 
hack to al.iout the* time ot Xerva, and the language is in harmonv with 
this early date, especially the a|iustolie formula pax ffrinn at the close ; 
ami it is likely that this Aure*lius was a freedman of Marcus Aurelius 
ratlier than o! ( araealla or any edher of the Augusti Aurelii of the 
third eenturv. a still t'arlier elate, [iroliably in the tirst half of the 
seeonel century, is an iii'Cription to Tryphonilla. Of remarkahle 
interest is a third inscruition. now in the Kircherian Museum, found 
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above the cataeoiiib. It wa.s in the form of a stele, and probably 
belonged to the cemetery above ground, and the in.scription alludes to 
the f nitres who probably owned the land as an association. The 
was erected hy A^cxiindcr duorum Aiii/ustni um sertus to his son 
Marcus CuimtafrireA qid depnUdnitiir inter be-Aitorcs, that is, to his son 
who was educated in the Ciiput Afrirnr, and hence destined to be an 
imperial re^litor. The well-known blasphemous crucifixion scratched 
on the walls of the paedmioriin m of the imperial palace shows that 
there were among the youth educated at the palace some who were 
held up to scorn as Christians. The date of this inscription is regarded 
by Prof. Ciatti as being the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus. A second inscription, surmounted by a relief of the second or 
third century of the Good Shepherd Vietween two sheep, must also 
liave come from the cemetery above ground. The inscriptions, there- 
fore, prove tlie early existence here of a cemetery both above and 
below ground. 

Of the many inscriptions fouml at ilifl'erent times in the galleries of 
the catacomb many have the nomenclature and formulas belonging 
to the earlie.st families of catacomb inscriptions. Hence it was not 
surprising that during the late investigations Comm, de Rossi found 
traces of inscriidions painted with minium on tiles, like those in the 
catacomb of Priscilla. De Rossi says : " There are many arguments 
which combine to prove to me that there existed also in S. Hermes 
groups of Christian in.scri[itions wortliy of being placed, if not by the 
side of. at least close after those of the cemetery of Priscilla." 

“The centre from which the cemetery of S, Hermes radiated its 
galleries in A'arious directions is an ample basilica on the level of the 
second tloor of the subterranean network of galleries. The basilica is 
composed of a single nave which the Liber Pontifindis (ed. Duchesne, 
I, p. 509) calls iiiinic lani/nitudinis. It is not. like others of the same 
kind, one of the Christian churches built in the time of peace and 
triumph. Imt is contemporary with tlie very beginnings of the cata- 
comb. It is even earlier, as Marchi has proved, for it appears to be 
the bath of a villa adapted to its new use by its owner who became a 
Christian. In it probably rested the first epoiiym of the site, the 
martyr Hermes. The itineraries are not clear on this point : I under- 
stand them to mean that Hermes and Ra-^illa were laid in two different 
[daces in the same sulgerranean basilica. Behind its a[)se, in 1876, 
Prof. Mariano Armellini discovered acce.ss to a vast (.[uarter of the 
cemetery containing several painted rnbiculii. one of which has now been 
disinterred and ap[)ears to belong to the tiiird century. Here also 
were found many epitaphs of the same period worded in lieautiful 
and interesting epigra[)hic formulas." 
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The details of tliese discoverie-; — which will he referred to in Prof. 
Marucchi B communication immediately following — are jiassed over 
bv De Rossi in order that he may confine himstdf to tiic crypt of SS. 
Protus and Hyacinthiis and the discoveries made there during 1893. 

The ancient stairs leadinij dnirn tn the cruid oi ■S'''. Prntus ami lljjncin- 
thv.6 . — The discovery of the historic crypt in which the tombs of these 
two famous martyrs were venerated fur centuries, ;ind especially the 
finding there of the localnn, still untouched, of the martyr Hyacinthus 
with its primitive inscri])tion still in otn ami with the ashes of his 
bones, was the greatest arcliteological revelation made in 184-5 by Padre 
Marchi. It may be regarded as a unique fact, in view of the fame of 
the saint, and the transfers to the city-churches of all iiiijiortant relics 
of saints during the viii and i.v centuries. 

The first step toward reopening this crypt was to find aud clear the 
ancient stairs built in the times of peace to facilitate aece-s. and con- 
cerning which information was given by a jioeni written lyv a priest 
named Theodore. At the bottom of the stairs there appeared laiut 
traces of a painting of about the vi cent., representing the iSaviour 
standing between two young saints — evidently the two saints to which 
the crypt was sacred. 

One of the ancient wails of the stairs was anciently restored, eoverine' 
up an inscribed marble slab closirig a toino bearing the con.-'iilar date 
of the year 400. It is a metrical inscription composed of hemistiches 
taken from other metrical in,'erii»ti(.)ns. a pot-pourri in the style of 
those of Commodianus. regarddess of the rules of prosody. The 
eulog}' is that or a m;>n named Felix, deceased at the age of 04. among 
whose praiseworthy action-; was the renovation of the sanctuary. 
This correspond.s exactly with the period of Pijpo Damasus, who 
flourished from dO'o to odd, during the early and middle manhood of 
this Felix. As Theodore coiipcratcd with Damasus in building the 
stairs, so Felix cooperated in renovating the oratory above ground and 
the sulyterranean > rypt. CoiiBidering its historic interest, we here 
reproduce the inscription as emende.I by f'oinm. De Rossi : 

Felix diriui tullt jiarum (-A'lie.c) muiiera C(//jristi 
Ft .Buo con'gc/ijtus habuit per saecula nomcn 
Laetiticum renovans ylrnini nh o)ri,gine temtrlum 
iufandaeiatc //']giens istius iurgia saecii 
t'ertum est in regnfo raile.O)i ('p)enpie amoena virccta 
Istum (.'u n ele dis erit liahitum praemia digua 
.''empeT et ad'iduae benedici pro inuncre tali 
tfui vixit an. Lxiiir m. viii. d. xxiii dep. vi. idus. Jan. 

FI. Stilicone. consfa/e’) 
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Among the rubbish filling tlie stuir.s were found many fragments'of 
sepulchral inscription.s, the greater number belonging to the necropolis 
above ground, as is shown ty the size and weight of the stones and 
their paleography, which is that of the period when the u-e of open- 
air cemeteries prevailed. There are remains of consular dates of the 
IV and V centuries, and in one ease a lector tituli is mentioned. Some 
fine fragments were found of the eulogy of Protus and Kyacinthus l>y 
Pope Damasus, the text of whic-h is known from the codex Einsildense 
and from half of the original tran.^ferred to the church of SS. Quattro 
Coronati during the Middle Ages. 

Besides the stairs built by Theodore in the time of Damasus. leading 
immediately down to the crypt of Protus and Hyacinthu.s, another 
narrow one, less near to the crypt, wa.s seen by Padre March! and has 
now been reopened. At its foot is the a rro.-'oH " m decorated with 
biblical scenes in rno-iaic, which Marchi and many after him have 
regarded as a work added for the decoration of the crypt, perhaps by 
Pope Syinmachus at the close of the fifth century. But the recent 
investigations have shown tliat these mosaic-! helong to the <iriginal 
and special decoration of the private tomb of one who obtained tlie 
privilege of being buried near tile martyrs -foi'i-it.i.s snwiis. 

Crypt of SS. Protus and Huacuithu>. — Padre Marchi carefully described 
and illustrated the crypt of ihc maityrs Protus ami Ilyacinlhus. 
But the inscription being removed from the locdi's und the pavement 
above being destroyed tliehistorir cryi t soon went to ruin, 'fhe <]ue-!- 
tion arises, in view of the iv-di.scovery of this crypt, how it wa.s that 
martyrs so famous, among the foremost on the Poiuan calendar. .sliouM 
have receivetl so poor, so mean a burial. The reason lor not remov- 
ing the remains to a more worthy resting-plac'e is easy to see in the 
indisposition to disturb the ashes of the saints, 'bhere remains to he 
explained the original selection of the humble ])lace. Comm, di- Possi 
believes he has found a elue to this in .-oinc M". of the lliei-onymian 
Marti'rology whieh connect the two saints with Ifugeiiia and ilasilla. 
who were nniityri.-eii un.ler Valei’i.in aceordnig to tradition. Now, 
Valerian was the first to forbid to die Christians the entrance to tlie 
Cataeombs under pain of death. Liiiler the stress ot sllcli adivei’se 
circumstances it is easv to fancy in wlnit ha.-te the hodii s may have 
been buried witliout time for the selection oi a suital le loi^itiou. 

Hibtor'tccd Inscriptio/i of the tune of Duhnuns . — The excavations at the 
foot of the stairs leading down to the cryjit ot the martyrs Protus and 
Hyaeintiuis have been crowned by tlie discovery ot an important his- 
toric monument. M’ithin a loculus were lound sixteen Iragnunts of 
an insrripdion in Philocalian charaeters wLieli torai the .second {lart of 
the hesartich of the priest Theodore, by whom was built the stair- 
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ca,se which ,trave ilirect access to the tonii> of the saints, as stated 
above. Its text was already known as the Vatican Palatine codex 883. 
The fraameuts found ”ive a])])roxiinately the last half of every line. 
Taken together, the codex and the remaining part of the original give 
the following text : 

dcscciu^iiii rt'rxES miea6/le iwcTmii P 

S'fllf-to/‘Ulil ntunii hlCntfl ptltVFXL'T'l SCpi/ LCII UIS 

inJlj'tfjri.f liir [irijt! ta«dV('S lACET ADQVE YACHIXTI 
quem njm id iiidudiiin tff/ERET MOXS TEUR.A CALIOO 

hoc Thcodorijg opi's co/eslRvcx it pee-bytee ixstaxs 
nt doiniili pidieni Opern MAIORA TEXEEEXX Q? P 

Before this discovery the age of the [loein and of Theodore were not 
really known, although the .style led generally to its attribution to 
Pope Damasus. it is now seen that, notwithstanding the errors in 
prosody in the la^t line, the form of the letter-; proves the poem to 
proceed from the Philocalian school which was employed by Damasus ; 
hence Theodore was contemporary with Danm.sus and his works 
undertaken in honor of Protus and Hyacinthus. 

Certain imperfections, however, in the execution of the letters show 
that they are not by the hand of the famous Furius Dionysius Philo- 
calus himself, Imt rather by the hand of an apprentice, under the 
direction, probal.ily, of the priest Theodore. This inscri]dion, there- 
fore, does not quite come into the class of the imscriptions of Damasus. — 
Btdl. Arch. CrhL. 1804, 1-2. 

Suiiuridi'y of the d'love discoveries by Prof. Marucchi. — Comm. De Eossi 
did not, in the article summarized above, dwell on the discoveries 
made in the cemetery of S. Hermes outside of the crypt of Protus and 
Hyacinthus and it-; .staircase. Prof. Orazio Marucchi has published a 
short account which is in some ways a brief supplement to this part of 
the Work. 

In the catacoml) of Hermes, one of the most ancient and least 
t-x])lored ol Home, ^ituated about two miles out-^ide the Porta Pineiana 
on the old Via .Salaria, the subterranean basilica has been cleared out, 
and some funereal galleries brought to light. This catacomb had its 
origin in the suburban se])ulture of the martyr Hermes, who was ])ut 
to death in the ])er.'^ecution under Hadrian, and it grew to a consider- 
able extent lietween tlie second and third centuries. The researches 
of this year have revealcil, to the right of the a])sis of the basilica, a 
chamber ot rectangular form more ancient in construction than the 
church itself, with a marlde te.ssellated pavement. In front of the 
back wall are seen the remains of a tomt) which must have been 
adorned with marbles, above which would seem to have been an altar. 
These religious remains, taken together with their nearness to the 
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basilica, which latter appears to have been built as an adjunct or 
enlargement to the primitive crypt, would incline to the belief that 
we ha^'e here the tomb of the martyr, hitherto sought in vain. 
During the last months the Roman archaeologists have brought to 
light a flight of steps built by Pope Dainasus in order to give access 
to the crypts of Saints Proius and Hyacinthus. Over the door of one 
crypt a fresco painting has lieen discovered, dating from the sixth 
century, and representing the two martyrs, one of whom bears his 
name written anorthographically thu.s. Liquaitas. At the foot of the 
steps the workmen have coititdetely cleared out the small room which 
contained their tombs, which latter date probably from the time of 
Valerian. Amonast the rubbish brought out were some fragments of 
the poem inscribed on marble by the Presbyter Theodoras, when 
the ancient reyiairs were carried out. From another fragmentary 
inscription, found at the same time a.s tlie ju-eceding. we learn that 
the works of Damasus and of Theodorus were continued by a certain 
Felix, who, in the area afiove the crypt, built a ^acied cdilice now no 
longer extant. 

In another jairt of the same catai-omb a sepulchral chamber was 
disinterred which revealed paintings of the third century. At the far 
end of the room is .scc-n a rejuc^entation of the go:^pel story of the 
multiplication of loaves — on the (.-eiling the sacritice of Al>raham. the 
Hebrew youths in the furnace of Jadyvlon. and Daniel in the lions’ 
den: while above the entrance is painted a woman veiled and praying, 
st'inbolizing the soul of one of the per-oiis buried there. In one of the 
pictures are <een three lishes. in allusion to the well-known monogram 
of Christ; but they are grouped in a way not hitherto observed in 
other ancient Chri-tian picture.s. The ualleries of this catacomb dis- 
covered towards the card of this eaiujiaign belong to the third and 
fourth centuries, and have furnished a large number of inscriptions.- — 
AthriuViiiu. July 14. 

Catacomb of S. Priscilla. — Siunc new and interesting mural paintings 
have been found in the so-called Greek chapel of the catacomb of 
St. Priscilla, which is of much more ancient date than that of St. 
Hermes, and is noted ibr the discovery in it a few years ago of the 
tomb of Acilius Glabrio, Consul and martyr ol che lirst century. The 
paintings now brought to light by the researches of Mgr. fVilpert 
belong to the lirst part of the second century, and arc hence contem- 
porary with the frescoes reju’Csenting the story of Susannah found 
formerly in the same place. They consist of two scenes already 
painted in tlie catacombs of St. Hermes and elsewhere, nameljg the 
sacrifice of Abraham, and Daniel in the lions' den, together with the 
resurrection of Lazarus, and an aijape or banquet of the first Chris- 
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tians, which, owing to its mode of treatment, is suggestive of interest- 
ing questions. — Mahucchi, in Athcnseuiii, Juh' 14. 

Two FAMOUS Virgin martyrs on a slab from Terni. — Comm. De Rossi 
writes : In the R'l'nnisihe Quartulsrhrift of ilgr. de Waal, 1S93. No. 3. 
Mgr. Wilpert publishes and illustrates a Christian monument (jf great 
importance from Terni, which has been [lurchased by the Museum 
of the German Campo Santo, at the \'atican. It is a simple oblong 
slab of marble imitating the front of a sarcophagus carved in relief. 
In the centre under a pavilion is inscribed the sepulchral inscription 
of a little girl named Castula, who lived, it would appear, for only one 
year, thouglt the editor prefers to read 5-AN.\pAS)v. C)n the two .-^ides 
of the inscription are figured in relief two maidens in the attitude of 
oranti. One is designated by the name Ao.ai’e, the other by the name 
Domxixa, The learned editor believes them to be two sisters or other 
relatives of the girl Castula, who had preceded her into the second life- 
These two names were read in the xvii cent, by Mazzaneolli and Cit- 
tadini, . , In the Bulktiino of n. T21, I lamented the loss of this 
important monument : and now it is not only found, but proves to be 
far more important than at first appeared. For it is a historic monu- 
ment alluding to two illustrious martyrs of the Interamnian church. 
In the famous Hieronymian martyrology on Feb. 1.5, we read in all 
the larger copies and in some of the minor ones: Litcruinaiie lUiiale 
saactae Agape virginis. Can this virgin be the oranU' rejiresentcd on 
the Terni slab? Most a.ssuredly, for in the same martyrology on the 
VIII. Kid Mnia.i (Ajnll 14) among the martyrs of Terni, according to 
the excellent Berne Ciqn- we read: Domainac virginis vimi suis viryini- 
bus simul coronotae. In other manuscripts the reading is Dominae and 
in other martyrologies Doinnae. The Terni monument shows that the 
real reading is that of the Berne coilex. The comiiarison of the slab 
with the above martyrologies makes it certain that the two [iraying 
figures, Ayripe and Duinniiai. represented on the sculpture from Terni, 
are the two famous martyrs of the Hieronymian martyrology. They 
are thus carved in relief, on either side of the inscrijdion of Castula 
in order to attest the certainty felt by the survivors, that the innocent 
infant would be received by the two virgin martyrs in the eternal 
tabernacles symbolized by the jiavilionand arches on the relief. Mgr. 
Wilpert justly remarks that the monogram of Constantinian form, the 
simple form of the epitaph and the style of the sculidure, arc indica- 
tions of the first rather than the last decades of the fourth century. 
The relief, therefore, is a noteworthy {)roofof the celebrity and cult of 
these virgin saints and martyrs in the cemetery of S. Valentino near 
Terni as early as the first years of the [leace and triumph of the Chris- 
tian Church,— B’td/, Arch. Crist, s. v ; a. iv, 1-2, 
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VENICE. — Plaquettes IN the Museo Correr. — Emil Jacobsen describes 
plaquettes in the Museo Correr at Venice in the Rcpeiioriitut fi'ir Kinist- 
u-is.ieri.ichaft (1893, p. 54). Toward the end of the last century the 
Venetian noUetnan Correr t^rouaht Together a heti'rogeneous and valu- 
able collection of works of art. especially works of \"enetian origin, 
which he presented to his native city. The collection was increa.sed 
after his death, and in 1880 was newly arranged and opened to the 
public as the Museo Civico e Eaccolta Correr, in the old Fondaco dei 
Turohi, restored and rebuilt for the jiuriio.se. Among the important 
treasures of the collection are the bronze plaquette,-. There is no 
projier catalogue of them, and Jacobsen gives a description of them, 
omitting those described in Bode’s an<l v. Tschudi's Berlin catalogue, 
and in Molinier's “ Les Plaquettes." He gives a description, with 
some discussion, of eleven imitations of antiques, two works of the 
Byzantine school, eighty-tive of the Italian school, five of the French, 
fourteen of the German and one of the Xetherland school. He also 
describe.s an etched iron plaque with family portraits of the Augsburg 
armourer, Anton Peftenhauser. The inscriptions of this plaque are 
publisheil. 

Destruction of Churches Recorded in the xii and xiii Centuries, — A Ve- 
netian MS. containing the Reijn^'i S'. BcoaU'-L. written in 11.57, in 
the monastery of S. Gregorio, Venice, and a Calendar and Olutuary 
of the same monastery, written in the xiv, cmitains also ?ome inter- 
esting notes in a hand of the xni century, founded evidently on xii 
century documents. As they are of interest for the vicissitudes of 
Venetian architecture in the Middle Ages, they are here in [tart 
reprinted from the Xnoro An-hiiio Vtneia (1894, j>p. (i-S) : 

(llUd, Jan. 28.) Akjio Domini MC die qmirto t.reniiit inunorii 

ignis exiail de dumo Hinrict Ceni ct eondnixit I / eciit^ms. dont i'll ni'tui'ii m 
opo.stoloi'il III. suncti Cii.ysin ni. SiinCtC JLli'ie Iinitei.^ doinlni, iioniii’ Aijnthe, 
sancti Anga^tini ei S. Stephnni contessrn'is emn oiiiiidjns conuiriniis eorvin. 

(11(1(5, Apr. 5. ) Post st.cnge-^iiiiu ortano die MC\'I dii V iidranlc AprUi 
ignis exinit de domo Cannmiri Dih.iino, qio l■Ulld/llXlt XXIIII ecclesiiis 
dun oiiuiiliiis adiiicent'd/iis rii.'.dj srdicct eerlr.-iiii m el iiioiiiiAerin m S. Luu- 
renrii, S. Eurhnrie ciun eiuiihis. ecrlcsiam 8. Sencri. .8. Prnnili. 8. Marie 
forinii.n', 8. Scniii.iiire, 8. Mnrri rum palarin iliin-,, 8. Bas.si, 8 . Ldiani, 8 . 
Geiiiiiiiani, N. Moisi. 8. Marine itdiiinice, 8. Angdi. 8. Mauriru, 8. 15‘- 
tal{ !■•>). 8. 8i I III ni'l i.t. 8. (iregorii, 8. Agnetis, 8. Gerua.^ii, 8. Burnnbe. 8. 
Ba-'iilii, 8. Buphneli.:!. 8. Xicolai de dor.M duro. 

(111(5, Jan. 3. j Anno dumini MC .si.do deiiino d/e tcrrin tnniiarii tirre 
iiiotus fait ualdc terrihilis. unde midte ccclesie rum campjanilihus rurnit runt, 
el inuumcrabiles doiaus. tu.rres et cnsii'a atque antirpja et noun edijicia et 
rno/des cu.m rupibus rurruerunt et cccideru nt, et terra in niultis locis aperta 
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fait, aquas sidfureas emanabai; et in ilia die combvsta fuit ecdesia S. Her- 
nxacore et S. Johanais decolati cum uudtis cusis. 

(1149, Oct.) Anno doniini MCXLIX uiense odvhri i(jnis cxiuit de am- 
finio S. Marie raatris domini et combvxit XIII ecclesias cum ecdesia d. 
Eaphaelis. 

(1167, Dec. 15.) Anno domini MCLXVII dil XV decembri iatran{te) 
exiuit itjnis de solaria S. Sidu.atoris et combuxlt ecdesian S. Lure, S. Pater- 
ninai, S. Benedicti. S. Gabrielis, S. Sarnuelis, S, Baraahe et S. Basili cam 
sals coiiuirinils. 

Then follow some entries Turing 1177, especially relating to the 
meeting of Pope Alexander and Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and 
speaking also of damage done by an inundation which made all the 
inhabitants take to their boats: Fuit quudam tempore maxima aqua per 
■medium auctem et intajrum diem, iia fjU.od nallus poterat stare in domlhas ; 
unde maximum dannura de rebus abaerunt, et multi pueri. iuuenes et homi- 
nihui ill aqa.n pierieruni. 

After a long interval comes another item in different ink : 

(1220, Dec. 25.) Anno domini MCCXX, in die ucdalis Domini maij- 
nus terre motus fuit unde ecdesia S. Gregorii de Venedis pro iere motu 
cecidit. 

Then, in another hand : 

(1264, Dec. 22.) Anno doinini MCCLXXXIIII die ae.neris declmo 
exeunte decembri fuit maxima aqua, ita quod nidus prnterat stare in terra 
nisi super sujitas et solaria.; et multi muri ceckhrunt, et maximum damnum 
de rebus abaerunt, et aliqu.i abierunt; et hoc fuit a media nucte usque ad 
medium terriam. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 

Princeton, X. J., August 1, 1894. 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERK'AA SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STIT>TES AT ATHEXS. 

A SILVER •• -NHRROR-CASE." IXLAID VHTH GOLD. IX 
THE XATIOXAL MFSELLM OF ATHEXS. 

[Plate X\HL] 


In the eollectioii of the Arclnei.Iogiea! Society of Athens is an 
object •n’hieh, owing to it' peculiar character ainl to the beauty 
of its execution, deserves special attention. It is called a mirror- 
case, and it came to the so.-iety from the forui'.'r collectiou of the 
Ministry. The place where it was found is not known, but Mr. 
Tzountas tells me that he believes it to have come from Ivephissia. 

That it is a mirror-case or the back of a mirror is. I think, by 
no means certain, for. owing to its dilapidated condition, a posi- 
tive determination of the use for which it was intended is impos- 
sible. It has been suggested that it formed the cover of a vase : 
this is, however, unlikely, for there is a top and a bottom to 
the design, which, were the object meant for some such purpose 
as the cover of a vase, would be .'O laid out that it could be 
hioked at equally 'veil irom any point. However, it is the object 
itself and not its use that 1 wi.'h to consider. 

The mirror-c:ise — for we may as well call it by this name — is 
made of silver inlaid with gold on parts of which details are 
roughly engraved. This technioue resembles that of some of the 
famous swords found at Myceme.* It was not uncommon in 
’^Bulletin de Cor'respondaiice. HeUtiiiquc^ vul. x. p. 342 ti'. 
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Greek art. and we ^ee a good example of it in the lu-onze statnette 
of a priestess- in the British Mu-eum, which has a niieaiider pat- 
tern of silver inlaid along the edge of the ehiton.* The rairmr- 
case is circular and about 12.5 cm. in diameter. It is not of one 
piece of metal, but of two — an outer plain rim of silver, about 
1 cm. broad, being fastened around, framing the inlaid portion. 
In section it is not flat. The outer rim is convex, while the inner 
part is composed of a flat band, encircling a wider convex band, 
and a small sunk circle forms the centre. 

It is the inlaid portion that attracts our attention. Xotwith- 
standing the much shattered condition of the object, one sees at 
the first glance that the inlaid design is of a double character, the 
broad convex band being occupied by purely geometric patterns, 
while the flat band encircling it is filled tvith scenes of human 
figures, all of them in lively motion. The geometric design i' 
composed of nine circles, one of which is slightly larger than the 
others. Each circle contains a diflerent pattern, while all the 
interstices are occupied lyv palmettes and rosettes. The border 
of all the circles is formed lyv the ccunmon wave pattern. It 
might on first thought seem strange that an artist who exhibits 
such variety in the pattern of the circles should have been 
satisfled to use only one form of border. This -was apparently 
due to two facts ; one, the few patterns the Greek artist had 
which were suited, on this very minute scale, to following a 
circle: the other (and thi^ is the essential reason), that the edges 
of thermo circles coinciile so that the borders of contiguous circles 
blend into one and the same, which would have been imposflble 
had the borders been of dissimilar patterns, .'c third motive 
may be suggested, which cannot be jiroved. but of which 1 feel 
sure all who have studied Greek art will admit the force, namely, 
that if each circle had a separate border the design, as a 
whole, would be so broken uj) as to lack harmony, while no\v, 
owing to thi-- mutual Itond, it is gathere<l togetiier into unity. 
The artist himself, however, apparently felt the need of giving 

'^To by thh* dt'-eripti' »n of the “itt' ivcvivod by Ai^tiiutfinnon tVnin C’lnyra'. 

C'y]tru-, tbi' technB|ue kn'»\\n in Homci - duy (see IVkuK xi. 10 tf . ; 
Or/., VI. 'I'.yi) MtG-e cotnpliciib-d teolini.jun <>1* tin' 'Utiie -upt i-. hinted :tt in Ilmd, 
xviii. 48S If. ; Od . XI., 009 tf. 
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life in r;ome way to these long stretc-hes of border, and to secure 
this he coiitinnally, but regularly, reversed the direetiun of the 
waves. For instance, the border of each circle runs in the oppo- 
site direetidii to the borders of tlie adjoining circles.* Then, too, 
the waves of the two borders that divide the fuinds are reversed 
in the same way. the waves of the outermost border being turned 
towards the centre, thii' drawing the design together and pre- 
venting any seeming tendency lo spread beyond the edge. 

AFhen one comes to consider the patteriK within the circles 
with which the conve.v band i^, inlaid, one tinds that (with the 
exception of the larger one) they are coinpo'cd of elements com- 
mon enough in themselves, such as long-pointed hearts, palmettes, 
nia?anders, rosettes, cte.. bur that the eombinatiim of them is, if 
not unipue, at least e.xtremely unusual, and suggestive of the 
style rather of .Tapanese than t>f corniimn <4reek art. If. how- 
ever, the character of these patterns is not characteristically 
(Tfeek, the arrangement of them affords an example of one of 
the most typical qualities of Greek art — namely, it^ balance. 
Take, for instance, the two patterns at the top. In-t nn- state, how- 
ever. that I have no proof that they were meant to be at the top. 
fir this part of the mirror-case is bi'okcn olf from the outer rim 
— but whether at top or b(.>ttom di>es not atfect my point. These 
two patterns consist rc'pectiwly of diamond> and squares ; the 
next two on the right of stai’s: the two on the left are less rigid 
than tin' o'diers, and may jierhaps be be^t de^cl■ibed as being com- 
binations of small figures not adapted to continuous repetition, 
such as are called bv the fJermans 1' (July the two 

at the bottom are now left, and I hope T shall not be th(3ught to 
go too far when I say that these also are of the same character. 
At first sight, one ile-ign being ba-ed on a ni.-eander, the other 
on a circle, these last two patterns seem to break the rule which 
I have tried to shov' hohls good for all the rest. But on clo~e 
examination (Uie sees that the imeander nuts in circles, surround- 
ing little ciretdar rosettes, and 1 think it is this general curving 
of the design which balances the marked circles of the adjoining 
pattern, and accounts for the fact that these two apparently 
dissimilar patterns do not clash one with the other. 

Owing to a mistake this does not appear in niy Jr.iwing. 
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now come to the consideration of the tint band wliich, as I 
have said above, is occupied by designs composed of human 
figures. This band is divided into halves of which the upper 
represents twelve of the Labors of TTeracles, while the lower is 
filled by a Baeehanalian scene. The main di'tinetion of the 
halve-- is uhat, while the scenes on the iptper are separated one 
from the other by straight lines at approximately eipial distances, 
the lower half eompri'C' only one scene divided irregularly by 
scrolls. 

The .-eries of Hcrucles-scenes begins with the killing of the 
iNeniCan lion. Heracles leans forward to the right, grasping the 
head of the lion in his arms, in the same way as we see him on a 
meto}ie of the Theseum.' on coins of ireradeu'’ and raconia.' and 
on the Alexandrian coins of Antoninus Pius.' It would be easy 
to cite many other instances of the representation of this inci- 
dent: T wi>li. however, not to make a catalogue of scene-- shew- 
ing the Labor' <if Heracles, but simply to illustrate the charac- 
ter nf The work under cnn-ideration. My analogies also are 
taken from works of difierent dates, but we must bear in mind 
that such type.-^ as these are very persi.-teiit. recurring century 
after century. 

The second scene is open to a double interpretation. It may 
be Heracles iiud Hinpolyte. On one of the later metopes from 
rselinus. Heracles is shown scizi’m an amazon by the hair in the 
same way. though in other respects the metope has little simi- 
larity to the 'Celle under coii'ideratiiTn.'’ One of the Tho-eum 
metopes.^" however, shows the scene in almost the same wav as the 
miri’i ir-case. The second interpretation of which our design is 
capable i- that of Heracles and a <4iantcss. as on certain Alex- 
andrian coin'.“ This latter is. I believe, the true interpreta- 
tion, and IlipjiolyTe follows later in the scries. 

In the third scene on the mirror the op[ionent of Heracles is 

’Stuart and Revett, in, chap. i. pi. xi. i ; Monumeuii dell' InAituto, x. 58. 1. 

‘'Garijxlh, T}/j}ps "f Greek Gtoits, v 0. '^'2. 

' CoJ/is of the A)ic'i€nts { Brltn^h Muneuyyi)^ 2\. 0. 

^ ^fiisem/y, ('tftalufpie nf Alexandrian Coini^, pi. vi. 1044. 

® Bexxdorp, Die yietnj^en con Selbiunt, pi vii. 

.1/o/T, dtU' hiiit . X, oO. 2. 

Brit. Mas. Cat. nf Ahr. Co'»5, pi. vi. 1053. 
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SO much destroyed that I do not think anything positive can be 
said of it ; but I believe the scene shoves Heracles throwintf the 
Eryruanthian boar down on Enrystheiis, who is in a laron; jar. as 
on coins of Alexandria'- and aho of Perinthus.’-' 

Aext follow?, rhe contest between Heracles and the Ceryneian 
Stag. The figures are in the .same ]iofition as on one of the 
The.seuni metopes.'* so tar as we can judge from the battered 
remains of it, and as in a Itrouze gTo;i]> at ihilerino." This type 
occurs also in the same series of Alex-imlrian coins.'' 

The next scene simws Heracles, stauiliug upright, drawing his 
bow. Although the Sty'uphalian Pil'd' are not reprixscuted. 
owing, of course, to the sinallness of the <lesi!^u. they are without 
doub: wiuu is aiiiied at. e 'Oc Her.icles in the same position 
on a black-figurcoi ■\’ase'’ (armed, it i.s true, with a slinu’ and not 
witii a bow), and on an ^Vlexamiriaii coin.'" where the figure is 
almo't ex-ictly the same as on the miri'or. 

Pollo'\\ing the rftymphaliaii Birds come.' a scene where Heracles 
is shown mauagiiig a riuming hoi-'c. umh ruearlt wijosc feet lies 
a human body. This is mnoh like tin- 'i'lieseum metope 'bowing 
the hoine of Hioinedes."' though in this latter no dead figure is 
.shown. This groiui inay perliajis l)e intemied for Heraeh's and 
Ilippolyte — a similar re[ire.sciitation of the 'ceue luing given on 
certain coins of .intoniniis Pius.-’ 

Xext comes the Augean Stablo'. .V striking analogy lo this 
scene is to be tbuud in one of the metopes of the temple of Zeus 
at Olyrnjiia, in wdiich Heracles is shown in the sann. striding 
piositiun. with the fork raised over his shoulder'.'' Hesides the 
Ibrk, he is here also provided with a basket, as on anotlicr coin ot 
Antonimi'." 


^*See 2o^v7 and 2o40 iu tin* G,ve}'/i/fie//f (o/lecti'-n. Ar/iens 
Knninllchr yinsrun zu lyUKclu'f ihujiii dt'r A/ifiktu yfiiu'.eii. I. p]. V o-l 

iind Revett. hi. xi. 3. chap. i. pi. ; Mm. Inst , X. OS. o. 
('LARA'’, Mus/r (tc Si-nJjdure, pL 704. 
iti ^See 249'), 2H‘.*4 and 2 OO 11 in tli-. (I n't/'Hiiifni tUectom. A^'nfn^, 
(rEKHARl), A'H^e.rl. G r'it:chi!^ch€ 1 pi. 324. 

Lint. Mus. Cat. ijf Ale.c. C\>in<. pi, vi. 1048. 

dell' In.si., X. 08. 0. ?Tr\ur and Revkit, hi, 11.0. 

'®Sallet. Zeitschi’iTt tur yumisiaatik,, 1882, i. 4. 

OvERpKt K, Geschickt*^ der ih'lfchischtn Plat^tik^ p. 33G. 

'-Pallet, ZelibGiriit jur Xnmitstnatik^ 1882. p. 4 pi 1 . 0. 
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Xow eoni^;. Ileraolos lidding tlie (’retnn lliill liy iiorn and 
muzzle, in the 'unie way on anoTher Olyiniiian metoiie-' and 
on coin' (if Selinns.-’ The same scene occurs rever'ed uu the 
Alexandrian coins.-' 

FoH( living the Cretan Hull i' the r-cciie which I helieve repre- 
i-ents the lli irscs of Dioinedc'. though 1 have found no very close 
auahigies. But the same I'cries of Alexandiian eoiu' which I 
have frecpieutly referred to oilers here another iu>tance of a 
ty[ie ivhieh is similar to the one we arc con.'ideriiig'.-'' On the coin 
only the heads of the horses .-rh<i\v, Init there are two of them 
with Heracles and Diomedes hetween; the gonei-al composition 
of the two scenes l.ieing much the same. 

After the Scone rcprc'Cnting the Ilor'cs of Tliomedos comes 
what is without doubt intended to depict Heracles and the 
Cattle of Oeryon. I eannitt find any preci-^ely similar treat- 
iiieuts ot this scene, but on an early black-tig’ured vase we find 
llei'acle> represented leading away the (.-attic, no sign licing given 
of Oeryon liiinselt.^ Alsii Pausanias.-' in liis description of the 
Arnyclean throne, says koI 'Hpa/cX»}? -ra? Vrjpvovov /Sou? i\avvei, 
making no mention (if Oeryon, so that here we may see the pro- 
totype of our scene. 1 think it is ahno't certain the artid, owing 
to the size an-l shape of the field of the design, treated the sub- 
ject in a way corresponding to his treatment of the C’retan Bull. 

dPe come now to the scene with Cerberus. Again I find no 
exactly similar treatments of the subject~no treatment where, as 
here. ITeraeles is dragging forward a single(?)dioaded dog; a 
type not (piite the same, but not very unlike, (jccnrs on the Alex- 
amlrian coins.* 

Last of all, we have a scene which can he interpreted in either 
of two ways. It may be the Hydra, as on coins of T'haestus,^' or 
the Apples of the Ilesperides. It is uneommon for Heracles to 

zu Ohjntplu^ V, ; T)le Fmulf run Ofytnjnu^ pi. xx. 

Gakdner, up. c'li., II. 17. 

'•‘Brit. Mus. (.'(it. Alex. Coin!>, jil. vi. lO-jO. 

G(jvi. Cull., Athens, No. 2700. 

Geru.vrd, op. cit., lO-j-O. 

■-’mil. is. 13. 

Goeernmeni Cullectioii, .4i'/i!:n<!, No. 2542 

Gardner, up. cit., pi, i\. 7. 
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be sliowii glutting the apples for himself, but that the type was 
known is shown us liy a black-hgured vase."^ ^loreover, it is 
more likely that the Apples would be at the end of the series than 
the Hydra. Also, if we turn once more to the Alexandrian 
coins,®- we hnd one that has almost exactly the same design as 
this on the mirror-case. 

If we now regard the scene on the lower half of the band, we 
find a large part so de^.troyed that restoration is impossible. The 
re^t, as we see from the ass, the panther, and the figure with a 
thyrsus, without dould has to do ufith some Bacchanalian sub- 
ject : but whether or not the chief person is Heracles, as is some- 
times the case in such scenes,®® it is impossible to state. It seems 
to me probable that Heracles is the protagonist. 

Having thus considered these scenes, the fact can hardly help 
striking us, that although we find more or less exact analogies in 
Greek art for all the Labors of Heracles, as here represented, yet 
of nine of them the closest analogies are in Egyptian work — the 
Alexandrian coins. 'When in eonnectifm witli this we remember 
the Eastern feeling exhibited in the geometric patterns, it seems 
to me not unlikely that this mirror-case was the work of a Greek 
artist working in Egypt under the infiuence of both Greek and 
Eastern art. 

If we consider the absolute dissimilarity of the two styles of 
<lelineation on the two bands — one being mathematic and the 
other imaginative — we shall recognize that great skill has been 
shown in the combination of them, so that they do not clash. 
The methods adopted are very simple. In the first place, the 
strictly limited fields of the geometric designs are balanced by 
the division, witli straight lines, of the Labors of Heracles 
into distinct scenes. It might seem as though the lower half of 
the rim — the Bacchanalian scene — ought also to be split up in 
the same way. The reason why it is not so treated is that, as we 
have seen above, there is a top and bottom to the work, and if 
the whole of the outer rim were cut by lines as in the upper half, 
there would be an appearance of rays which would tend to destroy 

Bknndorf, Griechische iind Sicilianische Vasenbilder, 42. 1. 

Mils. Cat. Alex. Coins, pi. vi. 1052. 

33 0xTO Jahx, Saiyrn und Saiyrdrama auf Vasen, 
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the distinction of top and hiittom. However, in order that the two 
portions should not he too unlike, the maker has divided the lower 
part at irrea’ular intervals bv scrulh ; and turther, to eombiiie the 
ditfering de^ig'n <.d'the two l)aiids into a harmonious wh.jle, he has 
introduced into the figure-scenes little .'Croll' which earrv the i«jt- 
Ui'n motire into the imaginative ^erie". in themselves they detract 
from rather than add to the excelleme of the .'cenes, for these 
are composed with that feeling for filling the field of the design 
which the Greeks exhibited from the earliest times. 

Take, for instance, the .-econd s.-ene — the one shtoviug either 
Hippolyte or a giantC'S. Two figures could not be Ijetter coiu- 
pO'ed to fill a background of this .shape, .'-■ee lnov the lion-skin 
falls into the space left iw the b'endiiig of Heracles’ body; how 
his club fill- the upper corner; how the thigh of the figure on 
the ground fills the space between tlie outs[.read legs of Heracles — 
and the chief beauty of it all lie- in the fact of its naturalness. 
Take the scene with the .'''tymphaliau Tlirds. and imte how per- 
fectly the sjjread legs, the leaning btidy. and the stretched bow 
fill the spatce. Look at the scene tviih Cerberus. Again, the 
figure of Heracles tugging at the dog. hi- feet apart, ami lion- 
skin riying, fills the field of the design with a nnturalne.ss that 
makes it look the simplest of ta-ks to draw su<-h a scene, instead 
of one of the greatest difficulty. So it is with all these metope- 
like scenes. Another point of excellence, and one that is essen- 
tially Greek, is the balance of one scene by another. It is like 
what is to be observed in the metopes of the I'ai’theiion. and it is 
carried out no more pedantically on the mirror-case than on the 
temple. Take the two scenes at topi and see how the action is 
on line.s that go in opposite directions, so that they lock into one 
another, as it were. The following two do not, to my eye, ex- 
hibit this balance, but the two after them do. Then comes 
another partial break, and finally the last two on each side bal- 
ance. This same balance is apparent, though less jdainly, in the 
Bacchanalian scene, but I feel .sure that, were this piart in as good 
preservation as the other, it would bo as obvious. 

To sum up; we see in this work qualities that are Greek, 
others that are Eastern ; we find the close.st analogies to several 
of the scenes on Egyptian coins of the second century of our era. 
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and we tind that th^-se analogies hare protorrpe-i many centuries 
older in liella'. AVe may note, further, that the coins are not fO 
line in workmanship as the mirror. Taking ail Thi> into ci)nsid- 
eration. we may infer with some confideuce that the so-calle'l 
mirror-ease was, as I have already sugge~te<l. made hy an artist 
working in Egvpt iimler strong Hellenic iniiueucc a eenuirv or so 
heforc the hirth of Curi't: hut. until tee have iu<_ire works of the 
same techni(|ue to e.imparc with it. we liave not the means to 
fix the dare with exaetuc". 

ATe have no'.v considered what i lalieve are -the most iniporr- 
ant featurts of this work, atid it seems tc) me that the conclusion 
to be foriuod froixi them is. tljat it' main value cn'i'i' not in 
showing anything new to tlm 7nytlio!<igi-r tir ti7 the 'tiuient of 
teehniijue. but in exliihitiiig iti a very strong light some of the 
essentia.l and permanent ijualitirs of (Ireeh ai't — compo-ii itm. 
balance, giace. and linaliy the tiiet tha't the (dreek arti't cared not 
to bo startlingly original, lutt vvas wil'iiiig tr) '.•c-ognizc that his 
fiinetion as an arti~r vas to ■•ndcavor to adil hi' little to T'ic di-- 
velopment of what had jirecedcdi him. aiiii not to try to invent 
something entirely new. 

It is a pleasure to work on a heantiful ohjeet. cvetr if the rc'ult 
of one's Work he of no great iiui)oi'rancc. ami the plea.'nre is 
enhanced Ity tfiendly sympathy, lit the study of this little rnlr- 
ror-ease I have owed more than mere help to Air. £. A. (Turdner. 
the director, and to Air. A. (1. llathcr. a lueinher. of the Hriti'h 
School at Athens. 

Kichaki) Xortox. 


Athens, January, 1894. 



PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATIIEXS. 


OX THE POSSIBILITY OF ASSIOXIXG A DATE TO 
THE SAXTORIXI VASES. 


INTRODUCTION. — The vu^e' from Santorini Lavo bean long 
known as among tiie earliest type' of Greek pottery, and ItaTe 
always held a portion of coimiderable importance in the history 
of Greek ceramic.'. Aside from any pue.<tion of >tyle or pirove- 
nance. their importance is partly due to the general belief among 
arehreologists. that it is jiossible, on geological grounds, to fix, at 
least approximately, the dare of their manufacture. It has beeti 
.suggested to me. as a geolugist who has spent considerable time 
during the last few year' in (.treece in connection with the 
Amerii-an School of Classical Studies, that it would be worth 
while to review the whole subject from a geological point of vietv. 
with the aim of determining what our geological knowledge may 
be in regard to the vases in question, and whether, or not, belief 
in the possibility of assigning a definite date, on geological 
grounds, is warranted by the facts of the case. Such a review' 
seems the more im[>ortant from the fact that this belief has 
assumed w'ide-spread proportions, the approximate date of 2000 
B. c. being given (even in some elementary manuals) w'itli all the 
appearance of being based on certainty. 

Accordingly, the subject will be treated from a purely geological 
standpoint, such definitions and explanations being given as may 
seem necessary to render the discussion clear to the non-geo- 
logical reader. I proi)Ose to begin w'ith a brief geological descrip- 
tion of the islands and of the volcanic phenomena involved in the 
<ptestion ; next, to examine the circumstances in wdiich the vases 
were found ; and, finally, to discuss the question in the light of 
the facts so noted. 
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GEOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION. — By Siintorim is iinder.stood a group 
of islands, the southernmost of the Cyclades, situated in Ion. 25° 
20' E. of Greenwich, and lat. 30° 24' X. Gn the map it is seen 
that the group is roughly elliprtical in shape, with a major axis 
running generally north and south, of aliout 18 km., and a minor 
axis of about IG km. The group is composed of a ring of three 
islands, with three channels separating them (the northern one 
being the deepest'), enclosing an oval, land-locked ba}', with 
three small islands in the centre. All around the group (on the 
outside), at a general distance of from three to five km., the water 
gradually increases to the depth of 100 tathoins and over. The 
circuit of this deep-water line is approximately of the same shape 
as that of the outer shore line of the group. Liside the large 
ifiand ring, on the contrary, the gradient is ranch steej^cr, the 
hundred-fathom line running close to the shore. The water 
inside is of considerable depth all over the bay, and reaches its 
maximum of 213 tatlioms (300 metres) at a point north of and 
not far from the small Blands. 

The largest island of the group is Thera, on the east side of 
the ring — a crescent-shaped island, enclosing the bay in the hollow 
of its Western side, and bounding it partly also on the north and 
south. This islaml is of typically volcanic structure. In the 
first place, the inner concave side is extremely high and steep, 
rising almost perpendicular from the water's edge to heights vary- 
ing from GO to 3G0 metres, the average being about 200 m. From 
this high inner rim the land surface tails away cpiite regularly to 
north, east, and south, till it reaches sea level. In the second 
place, the structure of the inner clitfs. a striking feature which 
draws the attention at once on entering the l>ay, bears witness to 
the volcanic origin of the group. These cliffs show very many 
broad (jr narrow bands of black, red, yellow, and white rock, 
which, in general, run in a horizontal direction along its face. 
These bands, which are the ends of strata sloping down and out 
from the face of the clitf, parallel to the surtace of the land above, 
are seen to be compact black lava, reddish scoriae (volcanic cin- 
ders), and light-colored tufa, which is a rather soft and crumbly 
rock, conijiosed of the fitte dust and ashes blown out of a volcano 
and cemented by the action of water and the atmosphere. 
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Such form, &ucli structure, ami ';ucli uiaterials, pntve (-( 1110111 - 
sivelv that we have to do witli a volcano. Tlie only exception to 
this structure i' the ma>s of (treat St. Elia> and INle.'a \ ouiio. in 
the southca.'tern [lartofthe inland. 'which are coinpo-a.-d of marble 
and schist, n-jn-videanic rocks, an.l which repre.-eut the oric-iiud 
island, as it exi>ted bciisre the forinatiou of the v. ilcano. at the site 
of its activity. 

The inland of Therada. tlie one on the northwi-u of the riiiy,-, 
though smaller than Thera, of the s.tine srru-eture and ci iiu; )(_>si- 
tiun : a high, almost per'ieudicular clitf in:,ide. 'howimr ai^erna.tc 
bed' of lava and tuta. with the 'Urfaee sloping gradually down to 
the Sea outside. The still smaller Asipronisi, in the gajj between 
the southern point of Ther.i'ia and ( 'ape Acrotiri oii Thera, i' 
also of the 'aim- character. 

The smaller islands in the centre are three in number, excluding 
two rocky i'lets only a few yaid' s(Hiaiv. As they are all due to 
historically known eruptions, and have very little connection with 
the subject under di'Cnssioii. tlie de'cription of them will be very 
brief. The oldest (that to the s(.in thwc't) is i’alaia Ivaimeiii. a 
narrow, rugged ina" of hlack lava, litti nietrcs high, formed hy 
an eruifiouiii IhT b. c.. and slightly enlarged in sub'eiptent cen- 
turies. To the northeast is Mikra Kaimeiii (71 Uietres high), 
f irmed hy an eruption in 1576. a small out good (.-xample of a 
volcanic cone, with crater. Between tliese lies the largest nf tlie 
three, the island of Aea ('or (fiorgio) Kaimeiii, which owes its 
existcm-e to two distinct cruiitioii'. the iirst of which, in 1767. 
firmed the cone of Xea Ivaimeiii (101 metres high), on the north. 
About the tir.st of February. Ibhii. began a second submarine 
erujition, a slmrt distance to the south of thi-(, lasting till ^Vugust. 
1870, liy which was created the cone of (liorgio Kaimeni (127 ni. 
high), which finally was joined to Kea Kaimeni, forniing, ot the 
two. one island. This cone, when I saw it in the sjiring of 180.3, 
was still giving out hot steam and sulphur vapors, bins ( rniition 
aroused great interest in the geological world, and was studied 
with great zeal and care hy many scientists, chief among whom 
was M. Fonque, who.se voluminous work ^ is the standard one on 
the wliole group. 

' Santurm et ses Eruptions, Piiris, 187!t. 
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VULCANOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED, — Having tliu^ briefly 
sketehed the structure and pre-ent condition of Santorini, we 
may rapidly review some of the chief vnlcanologieal facts and 
principles wliieli have a bearing on the geological history of the 
islaml. At the outlet, a volcano may be defined as a generally 
more or less conical mountain of peculiar structure, situated at a 
point on the earth's surface where connection exists (or has 
existed; between tlie veiw hot and either actmdly or potentially 
liquid interior of the earth and its surface. As to the causes of 
volcanic action, little is known, and it is needless to enter into a 
discu.'si('in of them here. AVhen, however, the channel of commu- 
nication between the surface and tlie interior i' open, there results, 
under proper conditions-, the ejection of various materials : steam 
ami gases of various kinds, hot tvater and mud. and, by far the 
most important, stony matter which goes to form tlie cone of the 
volcano. This last comes to the surtace .soiuetiines in the form 
of lava (molten rockj. which is more or les' liquid at first, but 
gradually cools, forming beds and masses of solid rock. ^Vgain. 
ma.'ses of rock already solid (such as the s,-,. called "volcanic 
bombs ") may be ejected ; or, again, the solidi or liquid forms of 
the rock may be so di.sintegrated from various causes that they 
reach the surface in the form of sre/At or cinders. lapWi (^smaller 
fragments), or the .still finer volca.nic ashes, sand, am! dust. The 
ejection of these materials may be. as will be .--een later, either 
(juiet — a simple welling out of liquid lava— or may be of various 
degrees oi' intensity, at times assuming the phase of explosion' of 
almost unimaginable violence. 

The typical volcanic cones formed by the accumulation of these 
materials mav be divided into three main edas.'cs. according t':> 
the nature of the rjictiunviiia of which they ai-e composed. There 
mav be lava cones, made by succc'sive streams ot lava piouring' 
out on the siiiTace. such as arc met with in the Sandwich Hlands. 
Or, again, the cme may be made inp chiefly of the finer fragmental 
materials, sccrcc’. Aq)////. and aslic' (^sei-called "Cinder cone' ), as 
at (Monte (NTio\'o, near (Naples. L>iit the great majority ot volca- 
noes are cones of a mixed type, composed of superposed dieets of 
solid lava, cinders, and tufa, which 'trueture is generally further 
complicated by the presence t>f ■■ dykes, n t.. vertical sheets ot rock 
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resulting from the filling up fry melted material of erack> tbrnn d 
in the cone by the eruptive forces. Such a >tnicture liU' been 
seen to exist in the outer ring of Santorini. Here have alixady 
been noted the superposed beds nf lava and tufa, and mi i-lo'cr 
examination numerous vertical dykes are clearly seen cutting the 
beds exposed along the inner clitfs. 

I shall now examine this last type of volcano and see more in 
detail what the structure of such a cone i'. The more or less 
disintegrated material is blown out of the rent to a certain height 
and fitlls at a greater or le'S distance, resulting in the following 
structure. Starting from the orifice, the beds of cinders, etc., 
slope upwards and outwards (tn all sides, forming a funnel-shaped 
hollow — the crater: then, after attaining a ma.ximum height, they 
sloi’ie downwards and outwards on all -ideS. The lava sheets are 
partly those that have fiowed over the growing edges of the crater, 
and partly those that have l-eeii extruded from the fianks of the 
cone : in hi )th cases folfimving the dope of the cinder-layers beneath. 

Xow, in the outer ring of Santorini it is seen that all the beds 
'lope down and O'lt : there are none left that slope down and iji. 
In other words, all the central, funnel-like part of the volcano has 
disappeared, and has given place to an emtrmous elliptical gulf or 
pit. measuring 11 by 7.5 kni.. and with a total dejuh, from the 
highest point of Thera to the greatest sea depth, of 750 m. : 
which means that in all more than GO cubic kilometres of rock 
have disappeared. The dispersal of all this part of the original 
cone is explained, from many analogous eases in the historv of 
volcanoes, chiefiy !iy a tremendous explosion which blew off all 
the upper and central part of the cone. 

As an instance, the fiuniliar ca'e of \'esuvius may be cited. 
Trior to 70 .v. n.. the cone of Vesuvius did not exist, but the 
encircling ring of Monte Somma was complete. Though it was 
suspected by some,- from the apprairance of the rocks, that the 
mountain was ot fiery origin, yet almost all tradition of an erup- 
tion had been lost. Suildcnly. in 71> a. r>., after a few prelinunarv 
eartlnpiakes, a violent erui>tiou began of showers of stones, ashes, 
and mud, and especially niarked by a tremendous explosion, which 
destroyed all the southern half of the mountain, leaving; Monte 

’Di(ji). Sic., iv Str.iho, v. ji 217. 
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Somma much as we see it to-day, the eone of Vesuvius beins; due 
to later successive eruptions of a more quiet character. A still 
more striking example is furnished by the volcano of Tomboro, 
on the island of Sumbawa, east of Java. In April, 1815, there 
took place an eruption lastin:^ only six days, but which made up 
for its brief duration by its violence. This eruption is well known 
for the great e.xyilosion, or explosions, attending it, the greatest, 
indeed, on record, by which the mountain lost 1600 metres of its 
height, and a mass of dehris estimated at 1400 cubic kilometres, 
was dissipated into the air, the island of Borneo, at a distance of 
140 km., being covered with ashes. The tremendous outburst of 
Krakatoa, between Sumatra and Java, may also be recalled. 
After such well authenticated cases as tiiese, which are only a few 
out of many, such an exjilosion as was necessary to produce the 
gulf at Santorini seems (pure moderate. The struclure and mode 
of formation of Santorini are, in fact, tyi>ical of a large num- 
ber of volcanoes, and such a detaih'd des>;ription lui' bi'cn given 
in order that the non-gvological reader, who is naturally unac- 
rpiainted with all the facts, may see what data we possess fir 
forming a rpiite clear idea of the u’eiftogical hisiiuy of the gi'ou]i. 

This, in brief, is as follows. There first existed at ihe site of 
the ]iresent grou[i a small island (St. iiliu' and Mesa AVuno) of 
metamorphic marble and scliist. Xear (and partially co\'ering) 
this was fuiiied, in the course of age-, a large \'olcano of mixed 
type, rising out of the surrounding sea and gradually growing by 
successive eruptions of lava and cinders, till finally an lumsually 
violent paroxysmal eruption took place, chiefly characterized by an 
exjilosion tvhich lilew into fhe air all the upper [lart of the moun- 
tain, cracking the -ides and thus giving rise to the three entrances 
into the bav. The scattered material wa-:. of eourse. mostly lost 
in the surrounding "-ea, but s(ome was deiiosited on the remaining 
slopes, where it can now be traced. This (.explosion was also, as 
suggested by Foinpii'-. perhaps accompanied by a sinking of the 
central part, la suiting in an increased depth of the bay. At a 
subseipuent period eruptive activity was resumed, though with 
greatlv diminished piower. givitig ri'C to the small Kaimeui Islands 
in the centre of the bay: and at the present time the volcano may 
be said to be dormant. 
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THE VASE FINDS. — Having tlius obtained an idea of tlie structure 
and mode of formation of the group, we may pa-^s on to the cir- 
cumstances under which the vase-- were found. Here I have use<l 
as iiiV autiioriTV the rhird chapter of Foinpie'.' Sn/itnr'n. 

The tufa (or ^o■ called peer ao/u/c/), of which Thera and Therasia 
are partly formed, is known to be an excellent material for use in 
concrete or cement for submarine works, and for some years prior 
to the hi't eruption largv quantities of it had been extracted and 
exported by the Suez Canal Co. for their own use. The process 
of extraction i' very simple, a.s may be seen to-day, for it is still 
e.xportc'l from the islamls. Spots (-n the steep inner clitfs are 
selected where the tuia is of the requisite quality and in suffi- 
ciently thick beds, and this, being very soft ami incidierent. is 
broken off with picks a.nd cr-jwbars and allowed to slide to the 
Water's edge, where it i- sliovelled into the vessels waiting for it. 
The material wa-. at the time -}»oken of, cbielly obtained from 
the east and south cliffs C)f Therasia. an<l from near Acrotiri on 
Thera. In the c cur'e of these exeavatioiis rough walls tvere met 
with in the tufa. wlii<-h, heing eonimou in the isiaud-, jiU'seil 
without notice, till in ISbO I’rofessor Christomanos of Athens 
heard of tliein. and. in conjunction with others, made regular 
excavations for them near the south end of Therasia. Other 
excavations were made -hortiy after by Ft.iuque as well as by HM. 
Cor(tix and Mamet, in tbe m-ighboi‘boo<l of rlie present village 
of Acrotiri on Thera. 

These exeavatioii- residteil in the uncovering of walls built of 
ri'Ugh (or in some cases hewn) blocks of pumice and hard tufa, 
eementeil in pbrno by a rcMklish rnud of volcanic cinders, sticks 
of Wood being aho inserted here and there among the blocks.'* 
The plan.- of the buildings of which these walls formed part are 
in some instances quite complete, door and window openings were 
to be seen, and iu one instance tbe base of a column in the centre 
of a s(|uare room.' Among these walls were found numerous 
household utensils of the inliahitants, including a bronze saw, 

^ It iHuy be of interest to record that when I vUited Therasia, in the spring of 
1S03. and intiuired f'*r the~e walls, I was informed by the Deniareh and others that 
they had all disappeared — either destroyed with the tufa cliif or carried off for use 
in rnodeni bulldlng^. 

* Tor plans and details cf. Touc/uii, Santorln, cap. iii. p. 94, sqtp 
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raoi-tar.s and pestles, and mills made or kiva for grinding grain, 
as well as numerous vases and vase fragments, some of the vases 
still containing carbonized barley and other seeds. Most of the 
va.-es were found inside the wall enclosures, but others were found 
back of and outside of them.-’ 

The walls rested either on lava, as at Acrotiri, or on a bed of 
tufa, as at Therasia. and were covered with tufa, in some cases to 
a depth of 30 metros. Traces of the old soil were found near 
and below the walls, and in a few cases a .similar layer was also 
encountered at some height above them, between the tufa beds. 
The walls were in almost all cases standing upright, some reaching 
a height of two metres, or even more.'" All the space inside and 
outside them was filled with tufa, which covered and enclosed the 
vases and ocher remains. 

The theory that thc-'O constructions were for seiuilchral pur- 
poses was quickly disproved by their plans and by the objects 
found, as well a,- not found, in ihem. These sliow that they were 
in reality dwellings. 

It has also been r-uggested th,;t these buildings did not lie on 
the surface of rhe original soil, but were cave-like dwellings 
hewn out of the elitf. such as are at prC'Cnt in use in Santorini : 
this theory being cliicfiy supported by the presence of a layer of 
ancient soil above some of them. This view is shown to be false 
by the following facts. 

Some of the walls were covered with beds of tuta so thin and 

“ Fouqutj's book beins lara:o, expensive, .and rarely found in arcb;eoloi;'ical libra- 
ries, it may be of use Ui quote his otvn ri^unu of the principal facts in regard to the 
life of the primitive inhabitants, .as revealed to us by these excavations [cf. op. cit. 
p xvi) ; “ These men were laborers or fishermen. They raised tlock^ of gt^ats 

and sheep, cultivated the cereals, made flour, extracted oil from olives, wove cloth, 
fished with nets. Their dwellings were .-npplied with wooden timbers, and the walls 
were of squared stone. They made on the wheel vases oddly decorated and of char- 
acteristie forms. Most of their uteu-ils were of stone, most eouiinonly of lava, and 
others of flaked flint or obsidian. They were acquainted with gold and probably 
copper, though these metals were extremely rare among them. Wood abounded in 
the island, while now only a single tree (a palm) exists in the whole group. The 
culture of the vine, which is at present practised to the exclusion of all other agri- 
cultural labor, seems to have been unknown at this period.’’ 

It maj' be that the ancient name for this island, KaWlaTT] (Hep.od , iv'. 147). or 
a tradition of it, dates from this epoch. 

'■ Pouque gives very little information on this point 
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incoherent that the excavation of caves beneath them vould havt- 
been impossible. The natural situation of the buildings, and the 
presence of window and door openings in the rear and side wall^. 
disprove this view. Further, M. Gorceix discovered traces of a 
roof of tiles and earth laid on beams, and it may be added that the 
finding of pottery outside the house walls is against such a theory. 

The layer of ancient earth in the tufa abo\'e the walls is easily 
explained as being the remains of soil formed on the material 
which buried the buildings and which was itself subsequently 
buried. 

Having thus seen that the tomb and cave-dwelling theories are 
alike untenaljle, the only alternative and the simplest explanation 
is that these were houses built on the slopes of the original vol- 
canic cone, and subsequently buried by the ejections during an 
eruption ; the inhabitants abandoning, in alarm, their houses and 
such of their utensils as they did not, in their haste, carry away 
vith them. This eruption must have been sudden, and, as Fompie 
observes, judging from the upright condition of the walls, accom- 
panied by few or feeble earthquakes — a rather remarkable fact, as 
the presence of wooden beams in the walls (a precaution still in 
use in many places against earthcpiakes) indicates their Ixecprency 
at the time the houses were built. After the primitive villages 
were thus destroyed, other erujitions followed, covering them still 
deeper. This went on for an unknown period, till, one day, a 
violent explosion took place, the peiit-up forces becoming suddenly 
too great to be withstood by the mountain mass above ; and, since 
there was no other outlet, the re^ult was the disappearance of a 
large jjart nf the ei>!.e and the li.rmation of the deep central bay. 
That this catastrophe took place ont:r die ejectinn of the tufa beds 
covering the w,.lls, is sliown by the fact that these beds are cut 
sharply off along the inner cliff ilown to the sea level, exactly 
like the lava and tufa bed.-' lying beneath the walls. 

DISCUSSION. — hinco. then, the pottery antedates the great catas- 
trophe, it is evident that if we can establi.sb a date for the latter 
we shall have a limit on this side for the date of the former. 
Eealizing the importance of this, ami seeing that the geological 
pibenomemi involved were so striking and definite, arcbteologists 
turned to the geologists for aid in solving the problem of the date 
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of the va^e.•^. Whether tliey were jii'tified in this confidence — 
that is, whether geology, in our pre-^eiit state of kno^\dedge at 
least, is cai table of solving this special jiroblein — it ict the object 
of this paper to examine. M. Fouque, who was not only the most 
eager investigator of Santorini, and the greatest authority on it, 
but who had also conducted excavations himself for the vases, was 
naturally the one most competent to deal with the question, and 
his opinion was mo>t regarded and most authoritative. He 
accepted the task and gave an answer to the question, though 
expressing himself with great reserve,’’ ami ending with the 
remark: Ce q'/i .9e»I esi absohnnent certniii, c'r.st qac. S'Uitorln a 
eie hahite acant 1' eftondrtinent qui a proJ'/it la haitd As one may 
judge from these two remarks, his opinii,iu of the arguments 
advanced by himself was probably not very high, and he evidently 
only brought them forward and published them as the best that 
one thoroughly conversant with the subject could bring. 

This Iteing the ease, it is doubly unlbrtunate that his reserve 
has been forgotten by those who quote him, and that lii.- provisit)nal 
and hypothetical date has been given by non-geological writers 
with an assurance and a certainty which he himself would be the 
first t(.) dc[)recate. It must, then, be remarked that what tal- 
lows is by no means intended as polemical again>t Id. Fouque, 
who<o Aveight as an authority on yantorini the Avriti.r would be 
among the last to dispute: but it i.s jmt forward as an impartial 
examination of the arguments advanced by him, and results, as 
the writer hopes he may succeeil in show ing, in their refutation. 
It is the writer's aim to make clear to the arch:ev)logist the real 
value of M. Foinpie's statements as geological arguments, and 
to put the question again on a safe and secure basis, tliough this 
involves leaving it as it Avas in the boginniug — unanswered. 

The arguments on Avhich M. Fouque rests his claim for a date 
of about 2000 B. c.. and Avhich are presumably the best, if not the 
(_)u]y ones,'' are tAAm in number, and are to be found on }iage 130 
of Sanfori/i. After stating that the formation of the large island 

’ Oj>. cit.. p. 131. It may be remarked also that, in his ?-t.suriA of our knowledge 
of the inbulntants and their pottery (p. XVII. he makes n<> mention of the date of 
the latter. 

® Though giving tile subject considerable thought, I have not I'Ceii able to invent 
any others, nor have 1 met with others advanced elsewhere. 
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scarcely bc-fniv tlio omi ot tliy [(leistoceiiu tortiary (^lilaeiul 

Period), the duration ot its grondli beinn: not less than the tvhole 
of the miateniarv (iire-^eiit geological [leriod). which has already 
lasted certainly very many thousands of years, he formulates the 
first arguiiieiit. which here giv.ju in a slightly condensed trans- 
lation : (dl'servc.tious on the islands in the centre of the bay 

.'how that after the great catastrophe there was ctrtornhj'-' a htng 
period of quiet. Then in It'C- u. c. took place a new eruption, 
which produced Palaia Kaiiueni. altiiongh this was added to 
somewhat by eruption' in the first centuries after Christ. A 
second period of relative calm filled all the Middle Ages, and it 
teas not till after the fifteenth ceiituiy that the eruption' resumed 
their Ifequem-y and energy, and formed new islets. The second 
period, of calm iiaving h.id a duration of about teu centuries, one 
can. without ra'hness. allow to the first a minimum duration of 
douliic this, espe'-ially when oite compares the inteiiBities uf the 
volcanic phenomena, so diveise as they arc. which they followed. 
On this line of rea'Oning the foiauation of the bay would go back 
to about two thousand years n. c.“ 

The argument above is Itased on at least two assumptions 
which are not in accordance with tacts. The first assumption is 
that the length of the period of repose following a volcanic erup- 
tion is ]>roportioi!-ii to the intensity of the eruption preceding it. 
Xow. while it is generally true tlnu' •• a long-continued or violent 
eruption is usually followed hy a prolonged period (.>f repo.'e.” yet 
the exceptions to tiie rule are many, and no fixed principle of the 
sort has ever been recognized, or even eimneiated. by any of the 
great writers on voleanoe'. such as voii P>uch, Scrope. Daubigny. 
Pnehs, Jsehmidt. or Dana. Lack of space does not allow the cita- 
tion of many examples, but the following may be given to show 
the want of eorrespondeiice between the intensity of an eruption 
and the duration of the succeeding period of calm. 

The best known ease is that of Aesuvius. Starting from the 
mo't violent eruption of all, that of 70 .t. n., we find the next 
great one recorded in 472, when the ashes tvere said to have 
reached Constantinople. During the next seven hundred years 
we find seven eruptions recorded, the last in 1139, when dust and 

‘.•The italic, are mine.— II . .S VV . “Judd, Volcanoes, p . 33, 
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stones were ejected for tliirty days. This comparatively very 
feeble eruption was followed by a period, of aiino.-^t aiisolute repose 
lasting nearly live hundred yeai’s. At the end of this time the 
volcano seemed cpiite extinct ; ;o much :^o that tiie plain at the 
bottom of the 1 rater was used as a pa-ture-gronud for cattle. In 
1631 took place the most violent eruption kiiowi; since that of 
79, tvhen seven streams of lava poured down th.e mountain side, 
one of them tiowing over the buried rniii' of Herculaneum. 
Since then the volean. ■ lias been in a constant state of intermittent 
activity, very violent outbreak' oceraving in 1737, 177 9. 1793 
(which lasted about eighteen month''). 1825 (when 'ix hundred 
feet of the cone were 'blown away), and 1875. here we lind the 
most violent eruption of all foil,, wed by only for,i hundred years 
of repose, v.-hile a ■-•omparatively feeble eru[ition (113'>) was fol- 
lowed by nearlv live uuudivd years : and the seeciid most violent 
outburst of 1631 wa.s succeeded by a perio 1 of gr.; lually hsseniiig 
activity lasting IHi) years, broken by tin/ ureat eruoTlon of 1737. 
which i;i turn wa.s followed fiy :i peri, a; of many and irregular 
eruption-. A similar tale is told l.iy lltiia, aiiil oiher s'oieanoe' 
furni-h as striking exarnjfies. winch are 'pairo e" 0 .igii to di-provc 
the first ttssmiiption. 

The second a.sstimption 'Com ■ to lie that the intensity of the 
first eruprioii (that (>f tiie great eata-storphe') wtis aboui twice as 
great as that which produced i’.ilaia Kaimct.i. that Is. if the 
periods of reiiOse are directly pro]iortional to tic intensiTies of 
eruption, which must be assumed a- ap[,roxiiinitely true ^if any 
such as'nin])tiou is made), since the ,-oii'trrie':io'.! of marhcm;ttical 
lormuhe for the relation itetweeii periods ,if cripition au'i repose 
is, from the nature of the ease, itnpO'Siblo. A glance at the map 
of Santorini will be (inite siilHcieiit to show that the hi-'t eruption 
was mtuh more than twice as violent as the second. It will be 
remembereil that by tb.e lirst e.\ plosive eruption a mass of material 
;imonnting to over 60 enbie kilometres veas blown into the air, 
while by the sn-ond was produced only a 'm.a’d island, wbieh. 
even granting that it lias lo.'t considerable tVoiu its bulk by denu- 
dation. could not have been one-tenth the size of ihe former mass, 
and was undoubtedly mneli less. The nuiSs of material moved is 
here used as a measure of the intensity td' ihe eruption, but th.e 
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manner in 'which the force was manifested points the same way. 
So. on this basis, it beiny taken for granted that the first assump- 
tion is true, we should allow much more than twice as great a 
duration to the first calm period as to the r-econd, and hence place 
the great eatiistrophe at a date much further oti’than :1000 b. c. 

But there are two more fundamental and more fatal points i.)f 
weakness in this argument. The tir.st is that Fcuqut seems to 
a.ssume that volcanoes act in a mure or less rea'ular manner ; in 
other words, that there i^ a sort of periodicity in their eruption.'. 
But, as is well knotvn to all who have studidl the 'ubject, this is 
by no means the eu'e. Volcanoes vary us widely as pO'sible in 
the ■\fiolence of their eruptions, in the j'ericids between two suc- 
cessive eruptions, and in many other way'. There arc volcanoes, 
such as Sangay in Ecuador or ^^tromboli in th.e Lipari Islands, 
which have been in a continuous state of activity ever since their 
discovery, while there are r>thers, as Skaptar Jokul in Iceland 
and ulonte Xuovo near Xaples, which have hadl, or are due to. 
only one kn<.>^vn eruption, and ever since have been to all appear- 
ances extinct. Between these two exti’cincs there .ire all grada- 
tions. including Mt. Epoineo in Ischia, which has had only four 
known eruptions, those of -170. on ;150 ami SO B. c., and 1302 
-i. D.. and X'esuvius or Etna, witli their irregular and spiasmodic 
eru}iti\'e periods. In fact, in the pre-ent state of our knowledge, 
wo can find no law governiiig the outbursts of volcanoes, though 
many attenipt< have been made, and, so far as we now see, they 
can be called regular only in their irregularity. It is, of course, 
not implied by this that they are not subject to the physical laws 
of the universe, but the fact should be made clear that up to the 
piresmit time, owing to various causes, partly to the great com- 
pilexity and difiicult nature of the phenomena, we have not been 
able to discover the laws that regulate the action of volcanoes, or 
to estaolish any periodicity in their eruptions. Hence all reason- 
ing based on such laws may justly be put down as unsound and 
unsafe. 

It niiglit be added that, though the data are very similar to 
those in the case ot Santorini, no geologist lias yet attempted to 
fix the date of the gre.at pro-rompoiaii eruption ol A'esuvius, 
which produced the steep encircling wall of IMonte Soinma, or of 
that eruption that produced the Val del Bove at Etna. 
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But the weakest point in this argument is found in the sen- 
tence : La seeo/tde jxriode de calnie ayant eu uae duree de dix 
Slides eiiViroTi, on peat, sans ieniinie, ottribacr d la jyi'eniiire une durie 
TiiiniiiKi doable de cdle-cn sui'tout qua.nd on eonipa.rc Vudcnsde si d-iffer- 
erde des phenofiienes coleaidqaes anecqatls ils o/d succede. Here it is 
seen tluit the assigned date, after all, rests on a merely personal 
estimate, or, to put it perhaps more correctly, a guess. T\Tiat 
other grounds exist for placing the ftrst period at double that of 
the second we are not told, and it is very difficult to see what 
they are or could be. For the sake of making the argument 
complete and logical, they should have been given. As it stands, 
the argument is seen to be founded on a purely personal opinion, 
and is hence of little or no scientific value. 

The second argument is as follows, an exact translation being 
given, since ^ome of the details are important : •• At the north point 
of Therasia, and on the part of Thera opposite, the pumiceous 
tufa is covered with a l>ed of red pebbles, about 15 to 20 metres 
thick, enclosing marine diells. On the east shore of Thera, near 
Kolambo, my learned travelling companion, M. de AArneuil, and 
I. observed the same fact. Ail the-^e spots have therefore been, 
.4nee the formation of the i>iimieeous tuta, for some time beneath 
the level of the sea, then raised by a probaljly slow movement of 
elevation. Xow on the part of Therasia thus raised there exist 
ancient constructions with inscriptions which enabled M. F. 
Lenormant to tlx their date at the fifteenth century before our 
era. These constructions were built at a time when the eleva- 
tion was even more marked than it is to-day, since a part of 
them is at present below the sea level. Aow the formation of 
the marine bed wbieh supports them and its elevation, wlueli are 
consequently prior to the eighth century b. c., required a dura- 
tion of time which I do not fear to estimate at at least ten or 
twelve centuries. One falls back, then, for the age of the pum- 
iceous tufa almost on the date which I have tixed upon above.’’ 

This argument, as given here by Fou([ue, is rather vague and 
uncertain. The tufa is presumably that spoken (.)f on page 248, 
where its age is merely given as prehistoric. As he speaks of 
apparently the same tufa occurring all over the surface of Thera, 
even on the top of Megalo Voiiiio, it is possibly due to the last 
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eruption of the large volcano, Init nothing definite i-^ :<aid of the 
tufa mentioned, in the argument.’^ The impossibility of tixing 
the date of any inserintion at the nrfit/ith century n. e. ivill be 
recognized by every epigraphist. and the use of the worel qaia- 
Zicnic is evidently a mistake. a& later on In,* nr-es h'At,'n,,r'. and 
bases hi.' date on this latter hgiire. 

The argument then seems, in brief, to be this : Buiblings ot 
probably the eighth century b. c. tt'ere found resting on marine 
beds, above tufa formed prior to the great catastrophe, which 
iiave since been raised above sea level. Therefore, estimating 
the time necessary for the f naation and elevation of these bed' 
at twelve hundred years, the date of formation of the tufa tvaa 
about 2000 b. c. 

The weaknesses of this ^vill prol-ably be at ome apparent. In 
the first place, we do not know when the tufa in question was 
ejected — it may have heen thousaiuls of years b.h'ore the great 
catastrophe. Then, there is uncertainty in regard to the build- 
ings. not only as to their actual date as shown by the inscrip- 
tions. but their date relative to that of the marine beds, as it is 
impossiiile to say how many years elapsed between the elevation 
of the beds and the erection of the biiiklings. Xe.vt. subsidence 
and elevation may have taken place since their construction, ar 
happened at the temple of Scrapis at I’ozzuoli ; and so it is possi- 
ble that the so-called marine bed' were submerged beneath the 
water and covered with harnaclC' sinee tiic erection of the build- 
ings. Last of all. and the most fatal weakness, is the estimate of 
ten to twelve centuries, wiiicli tallies so closely with Fouque's 
otlier estimate. It is well known to all geologist' that to esti- 
mate the time necessary for the deposition of any given bed 
is almost irapossiHe in the majority of cases, and very uncer- 
tain even in the most favorable circumstances. AVe cannot bo 
sure that the conditions always remained the same, and every 

Two dibcrcpancie« should he noted. The pehliles which are here called rotutes 
are described s.i aiiUoiix roulis cn page 248; probahlv the latter adjective should 
have heen Uced in the former place. On the same paite, he says that at many points 
along the north -hore (of Thera) there are olitts composed of the tjt'hris of this pum- 
iceous tufa, and at the same time there are found these rolled pebbles .... and 
blocks of lava with scopulas and barnacles adhering to their surface.” Here there 
is not mentioned a regular bed such as is spoken of on page 130. 
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change in the conditions under which a bctl is formed ucees^arilv 
changes the time of its hu’mation. Then, again, elevation and 
suhsidence are phenomena whose regularirv we cannot be sure 
of ; they may be either slow or ra}ud ; and in this ea-;e no ligure^ 
are givmi -which enable us To form any idea of the rate of eleva- 
tion, and, from the nature of the case, it is probable that no 
figures can be given. 

So it i^ seen that this arguineiiT.. like the fir-t. depemls largely 
upon a purely personal opinion and estimate, un-upportod by 
either t.icts or figures, and is hence comparatively valueless. Booi 
the-^e arguments, in fact, show .-igns of having been written hur- 
riodly, au>l without having received from their autuor the tlior, gfir 
and attention which were due tliem. 

And notv that v'o have >ceu ;he uiirehabiilty of bi,.d,i Ihcsc 
arguments, which are all that have ever been brougiit f uward in 
.'upport of a date (> u geobigicad ground-) for the va.ses. it is per- 
tinent To ask the cptestion : Can geolc'g’' rrolvo rhi.s problem? In 
the pre.sent state of our knowledge, .md. sci lirr a- uhe can s, e. :oi 
a long time to come, the answer inuu lie Ao. It must be borne 
in mind that we are here ihaliiig with a s.-i <,)’ phenone ua m(i>r 
uncertain and irngntlar in tlieir action, the ilireet ob.- ervatioii ot 
which i.s must difiicult. if not impO'^ible, ami tliar rim -cience of 
vulcanology is still in its infancy. One migbi :,l}.ni>t as well a^k a 
meteorologist to tell in what year a given oa.k tree wa> blown 
down, v'heu no memorologieu] recoisfi oi' tlie rcgidii liad ln-en 
kept, except those of a few storms, since the evciit. So, however 
regretfully, geolcigists nurst, tor tlie preson.t. withd.raw from the 
attempt to settle the question of a date for the pocteiy of .'-aiito- 
rini. It is possible that the accented date of liOuO i’,. c. may he 
right : geology does not deny it. But my jlea i.' merely amiiiisT 
the acceptance of the date a^ dehnitely, even though ap])roxi- 
mately, established on geological grounds, cvlicn to give a definite 
solution of the question is, as we have seen, beyond the powers of 
a geologist. Such a ju’oceediiig does fiir more harm than gomi 
to botli sciences ; and the estahll-hnieiit of a date for the Santo- 
rini vases on such an uncertain amd illogical ha'is would >ui'ely. 
in tiic end. prove injurious to the science of Greek ceramics. 

FciKiUG this uncortainty when lie say-^ that thh* inovi-meiu '>i‘ elevation 

was probabierneni lent. 
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PLACE OF MANUFACTURE. — lu conclusion, US g'colo^y ha.' been 
shown to he unable to answer one question put to it, it i.s only 
fair that an example should be given where it. and it alone, was 
able to solve au arclueological problem, and thus to .'Iujw that it 
may be of great value to its sister science. This example is fur- 
ni'lied by ihe 'anie Santorini vasc' we have just been discU"ing. 

It was a matter of some importance and interc't to establish 
the place (..f manufacture of the vases ; whether they were imported 
into the group of Santorini, and, if so, whence, or vrhether they 
cvere of native tiianufactitre. There being no clay 'uitable for 
their manufacture feund at the 'present day anywhere on the 
group, it 'vas at hr^t thonghr that the vases must have been 
imported. But I\I. Foupue had the happy idea of examining 
iragineat- of the pottery by the same methods as are employed 
for the exrmiination cT roeks. The process consist' in griinling 
the tfagmeiit "uth emery on iron and glass plate.' till it becomes 
thin enough to transmit light, when it can be easily studied under 
tire mici'O'Copc liy the usual pecri.>gra[ihi^al methods. 

In all the va'C fragments thus studied, lie found numerous 
minute iragmeiits of volea.nie rock and minerals, which could be 
ideiitified with certainty :i' derived from Santorini itself, and, not 
only that, but from delinite parts of the group: for the Santorini 
lavas, like those all over the earth, have their own small peculi- 
arities. and can, in many c;ise>, be easily recognized. Be.'ides 
these mineral fra.gment-^, he was able to identify various organic 
remains — foraminiferae, diatoms, and sponge spiculae, of different 
genera — some ot Ife.'h and others of salt water origin. From such 
data he ilrew the following perfectly safe and logical conclusions : 

1. That all the piottery was made in Santorini it'clf. 

2. That the clay icf which it was made w:is taken from a bed 
'icuated where the sea had access lo it, and, further, where fresh- 
water streams brouglit to it detritus from all the rocks of the 
southern part of Thera. 

•3. That this clay bed is now either destroyed or covered by the 
Sea. but that it AVitS probably .situated in a valley between the 
southern part oi Ine present Thera and the original central cone. 

IIexry S. Washixutox. 

A'enise, Italy, -Jumi I.s, iS'.td. 
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THE TEMPLES OF SELIYOUS. 


It is commonly li^sumed that Greek architectural proportions 
varied in such a ^\•aY from century to century that if we had 
Ijefore us the exact proportions of a building we might infer its 
approximate position in a chronological series. This assum]_ition 
is a very fascinating one, since it extends the hope of reducing 
Greek architectural archteology to the basis of a scieuce of mathe- 
matical exuctnes'. And yet it is true that very little piains is 
usually taken to exhibit tables of measurements and proportions, 
and reliance is jilaced upon vague general impressions or upon a 
very scanty basis of measurements. In a subject in which exact 
methods of observation are only occasionally applied, it is hardly 
a matter for surprise that >o slender a basis of inference as a single 
pro})ortional aspect should I)e accejited as a means of determining 
the chronological seipienee. This is precisely what has happened 
with the hisloiiaus of Gi’cek architecture. Krell and Dnrm, and 
Julius and Reber, are all followers of that fetich of Greek archi- 
tectural proportions known as t'emper's norm. 

It may be well at this ]ioint to set forth briefly what is meant 
by Semper's norm. In his remarkable book. Dir St^/K first pub- 
lished in 1S00-18G3, Dr. Gottfried Semper outlines the history of 
Greek a.rchitecture. In tliif ho presents a scheme of proportions, 
which he is careful to state i.s a more means of eom})arison and 
not a canon. It is the following; •• If we take three average dis- 
tances from coluimi-axi> to column-axis as the basis of a rectangle, 
tvhose vertical sides are ec[ual to the height of the order, meas- 
ured from the level of the toj) step of the stylobate to the upper 
level of the cornice (excluding the kyma moulding), we thus con- 
-'truct the inyruuO rtcta/iglc, or in brief, the noi'/n, whose measure 
of length or modulus is the lower radius of the column.” '■ 

'Semper. Der Styl, 2d edit., v. ii, pp. 3a2-39.5 
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According to his view, in this norm all the pi'incipal rela- 
tions and measurements of the system are contained. The norm 
of a temple, therefore, may he expresscdi a? a fraction, thu> : — 

3 average axis-widths . , 

— r-:; ^ — e= .-T : or. numencaiiv. tile norm ot the 

height ot column -{- entablature 

Id..') 

oldest temple at Sdiuous is ^ — . 

(9 -f 4..).)) = 13.0 

Applying this norm, he had- six -t.igcs in the hi-roiy of the 
Doric style, wliich he ehaiacterizes a^ — 

1. hfroto-I )orie. 

2. Lax-archaic Doric (vii cent. 

3. Strong-archaic Doric (^vi cviit. u. c.). 

4. Developed Doric iv cent. b. ...'i. 

•5. Attic Doric (v cent. e. c.). 

6. Late Doric cir Macedonnm ( iv cem. u. e .;. 

These divisions have been -ub^tr.ntialiy fuliowcd by hie suc- 
ceesincs. 

In criticism of this nc.g-m we make twe remarks ; First, in the 
tractional f( 'r]!-! given l>y Sem|iei- rlie norm is unprai tieah It is 
too difiiciilt to compare fraction witjj fraction. A whole 'tries of 
such fractions le.ivc.s the mind i't a confu'c:'! condition. Kven 
Sernper himself does not attempt to make clo'-e coinparis,>ns. and 
bis :-uece^sors are ca-ily id to draw fa.he com-lu-ions. Thus, 
^-einper is .satisfie'l in u'signing teim.les to general ela.sscs. widi- 
oni applying liis norm so as to establi'li a serial older of indi- 
vidual temples. Ivrell {GrtS, d. SV///'. ls7*J). wnile he 

expressc-' more exactly the ,'Ucces.sivo 'tage^ of the norm from the 
horizontal rc'-tangle to a sipiare, anil then lo a vertical rectangle, 
nevertheless makes erroueou.s compuri'oU' of individual norms. 

Our second remark concerning t'cmper s norm i^ that it is 
in.^ufiicieiit. It makes no account of ground-plan iiroportioim in 
general, assuming the inter-a.\i:d colnmnar widths to he the only 
important variable, and it nuike.s noibing of elevation proportions 
m general, assuming the Total height of the order to lie the 
only important lueasureinent. Tbo distinction oetween column 
and entablature in Seinjiers norm has no functional \ alue and 
might as well have been omitted. The insulricieiicv of lSem|ier's 
norm is practically admitted by the group of writers we have 
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meutioiied. Krell tabulates other proportions, but does not utilize 
them ; Dunn follov/s the same course. 

A method analon’ous to that of Semper is followed by Benn- 
dorf in his work Dir Jl,Joprn ran Stlinunt, 1873. He places the 
temple^' of Selinous in a series of chronological classes. One of 
his criteria involves proportion^, not taken, however, from the 
elevation, but exclusively from the ground-plan. According to 
this norm, narrow temple cellas are early, wide cellas are late. 
To this we reply, as to Semper : a single proportimral aspect is a 
slender basis of inference. Special causes may have operated to 
produce a wide cella in early times, or a narrow one in late, with- 
out materially affecting the general proportions of the period. 

It is important, therefore, ftr us to inquire whether a single 
proportional as}iect may not be accepted as of some, however 
slight, value as a norm, and whether the addition of many propor- 
tional aspects may not furnish us a norm of much greater value. 

In order to limit our attention to a series of niunnments. of 
which careful measurements have been taken. I have selected for 
comparison the five hexastyle Doric temples at Selinous. desig- 
nated by Hittortf, in his Architect / ire Antiipi.c de la Sidle, Paris, 
1870, as temples C, D, S, R. and A. Should the intpiiry prove 
finiitful in the case of these temple?, which are of the same general 
style and found in the same locality, similar modes of comparison 
might be established for temples of other styles or of the same style 
as muditied by other local peculiarities. In the following tables I 
have presented first the measurement? in metres. These have 
been compiled from the plates and text of Hittortf. In a few 
cases, to which I have attached a question mark, the measure- 
ments are hypothetical; in other cases they seem to be the result 
of careful observation. 
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COLUMN MEASUREMENTS. 


Heiaht of shaft 

c. 

7.5S7 

D. 

6.578 

8.230 

R. 

8.853 

A. 

5.428 

" capital (-f abacus).. 

1.033 

.934 

.880 

1.334 

.807 

“ neck of capital 

3-M 

.218 

.222 

.271 

.213 

‘‘ echinus 

324 

.357 

.324 

.555 

.319 

‘‘ “ abacus 

3S6 

.359 

.334 

.508 

.275 

Upper diameter of column 

1..5'J2 

1.149 

1.245 

1.796 

1.05S 

Lower “ ... . 

1.944 

1.639 

1.81S 

2.229 

1.342 

Breadth of abacus 

2.522 

2.224 

2.410 

2.818 

1.652 

Front intercolumniation 

A477 

2.731 

2.382 

2.376 

1.701 

ENTABLATURE MEASUREMENTS. 

C. D. S. 

R. 

A. 


Breadth of eirtablature 

... 23.483 

23.006 

23.618 

24.762 

16.095 


‘‘ frieze 





U 

a 

“ cornice 

... 24.797 

24.100 

25.300 

26.670 

17.407 


‘‘ pediment 






Length 

“ entablature 

... 63.260 

54.471 

titt97i ) 

67.293 

40.440 


From those inea>ureiiu‘nts. wliioli are made in rnetn-^ and trac- 
tions of metres, we derive the following tables of proportions. 
These proportions, it will lie observed, eoncern the ground-plan, 
the elevation, the columns and the entablature, inelnding the 
gables or peilinients. Some of these proportions, it will be 
observed, resemble Semper's norm in being expressible as quad- 
rangles. The first pro]iorrion, for example, gives the quadrangle 
of the stylobate. Others may be designated as linear proportions, 
since they express the relations between linos. The second of 
the ground-plan proportions, giving the relation of the length of 
the Celia to the length of the styLiltate, is of this character. All 
of the proportions here given are either linear or rectangular. 
Both kind^ of proportions we have regarded as important, though 
for present patrposes it is unnecessary to group them separately. 
More fully ex}iresstii, the first of these proportions would read as 
follows: Breadth of stylobate ; Length of stylobate = x : 1. 
The value of x is found by dividing the first term of the propor- 
tion by the second, and it is these value.' which we have exques'ed 
numerically in our tables. A eon.'iderable number of such pro- 
portions are tabulated by ITittorlf (calculated by his son C'harles) 
in Lirre St ptlhnc of the text, but no systematic use is made of 
them as norms to determine the chronological sequence of the 
temples. 
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Ha\’ing tabulated these proportions in such a form that their 
values may be readily compared, let us assume that the chrono- 
logical series vould exhibit an ascending or descending series of 
these numerical values. It would be e\'idently an arbitrary 
assumption should we adopt in every case an ascending series or 
the reverse. We need, therefore, some external assistance to 
guide us in determining the nature of the sequence. This assist- 
ance we may obtain in the general assumption that temples C and 
D are early, and that R and A are late. We here take it for 
granted that the form, mode of construction, sculptures, etc., of 
C and D are more archaic than tho,-^e of R and A, without assum- 
ing the individual priority of C to D or of R to A. By the aid 
of this general assumption, when C and D are found to have 
higher values than R and A, our proportion may t)e arranged in 
a descending series. When C and D have smaller values, the 
series is an ascending one. Applying, therefore, our general 
assumption to each series of proportions i-onsidered as a norm, 
we reach the following results ; 

GROUND-PLAN NORMS. 

On the following assumptions, the chronological sequence becomes : 


1. Assume a narrow stylobate to be early. 

R 

C 

s 

A D 

2. 

“ " short cella •“ " 

C 

Si?) D 

AC?) R(?) 

S. 

■■ narrow " “ " 

S 

D 

c 

R A 

4. 

li i. <! .. li 

SC?) D 

c 

RCO A(? 

5. 

small “ *• 

Sc?) c 

D 

AC?) RC?) 

6. 

" “ long pronaos ” “ 

D 

S(?) R(?) C A 

7. 

“ thesauro-< " 

SC?) 

0 

D 

RC?) A 

8. 

" ■' " adyton 

D 

A 

C 

R SC?) 

9. 

" broad pteroma " “ 

D 

S 

C 

A R 


ELE\ATION NORMS. 




to. 

Assume a high krepiiloma to be earlv. 


c 

A 

D R S 

11. 

“ " low column “ 


D 

C 

A R S 

12. 

“ high entablature 


D 

C 

A R S 

13. 

“■ ” architrave " 


C 

D 

A R S 

14. 

“ “ “ frieze 


D 

R 

ACS 

15. 

“ " “ cornice “ “ 


D 

C 

S A R 

16. 

" ■■ pediment “ 


D 

S 

C A R 

17. 

“ broad triglyphs •“ “ 


D 

c 

S A R 

18. 

“ narrow metopes 


C 

R 

S A D 
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19. 

Assume broad axis-widths to be early. 

D 

S 

C 

A 

R 

20. 

■■ low temple “ ■' 

D 

s 

c 

A 

R 

21. 

*• high krepidoraa 

e 

A 

R 

P 

S 

22. 

'■ low column 

D 

C 

s 

A 

R 

23. 

high entablature 

R 

c 

P 

A 

S 

24. 

■■ architrave 

0 

R 

A 

P 

S 

25. 

" low frieze 

s 

C' 

P 

R 

A 

26. 

high cornice 

D 

R 

C 

s 

A 

27. 

" pediment " •* 

D 

s 

A 

R 

C 

28. 

entablature 

D 

(' 

A 

R 

,S‘ 

29. 

'■ low side elevation '• ■' 

C 

D 

s 

R 

A 


COLUMN NOKM.'<. 






80. 

Assume a long shaft to be early, 


0 

P 

A 

R 

31. 

'■ " low capital ‘‘ 


0 

P 

.4 

R 

32. 

high neck of capital to be early. 

0 

A 

P 

R 

S 

33. 

" ■■ low echinus 

s 

C 

P 

A 

R 

34. 

'• high abacus 

R 

D 

c 

A 

s 

35. 

squat column 

( ■ 

D 

R 

.4 

.s 

36. 

shaft 


D 

R 

A 

s 

37. 

'• low capital 

s 

C 

P 

R 

.4 

38. 

'• high abacus “ '• 

I! 

P 

A 

C 

s 

39. 

" " strong diminution 

V 

P 

0 

.4 

R 

40. 

'■ '• thick column (at base) " 

R 

U 

,4 

P 

S 

41. 

“ slender “ (at summit) " 

S 

P 

V 

.4 

R 

42. 

■■ '■ low abacus 

S 

c 

P 

A 

R 

43. 

“ " capital 

s 

c 

P 

R 

.4 

44. 

widcintercolumniation" 

I) 

s 

(’ 

A 

R 


ENTABLATURE NORMS. 






45. 

Assume a high architrave to be early. 

(’ 

.\ 

R 

P 

s 

46. 

" “ low frieze ’■ 

c 

P 

A 

s 

R 

47. 

“■ ■' high cornice 

[) 

,s 

0 

R 

A 

48. 

entablature '• 

i! 

C 

P 

A 


49. 

low frieze 

s 

c 

P 

V 
. V 

n 

1 1 

50. 

cornice 

D 


R 


-A 

51. 

jicdiment 

D 

s 

0 

R 

4 

52. 

" '■ broad triglyphs " 

(' 

p 

s 

A 

R 

53. 

•• narrow metopes “ 

(' 

R 

p 

s 

4 

54. 

■■ broad triglyphs '■ 

(' 

P 


R 

4 

55. 

" high entablature on long side of tern 

- 






pie to be earh", D A C R 


Ill explanation of this Table of norms, it is to be ob>erved that 
such terms as high ” and low are to be interpreted bv means 
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of the standards of comparison used at the time. Thus a high ” 
and a “ lotv ’’ frieze, a “ high " and a “ low abacus, a “ long ” 
and a “ squat " shaft, are all assumed to be early, but these mem- 
bers are described as high or low, long or squat, in reference to 
different standards of comparison. The standards used are the 
denominators or second terms of comparison given in the tables 
of proportions. 

In regard to the usefulness of such tables of proportions, and 
their application as norms, it may be broadly affirmed that when- 
ever we are entitled to assume a gradual growth or decline, without 
reactions, such tables give us at least the means of measuring 
the amount of growth or decline that has taken place in some 
particular member. But if we are inclined to make any one of 
these norms, ^uoh as Semper "s (Xo. 19) or Benndorfs (No. 3) 
the guiding p.rineiple for the determination of the sequence, we 
have merely to glance at the tifty-four other ehronologiml norms 
aii'.l see how ditferent is the result according to our choice. 
"Which one of these fifty-five norms shall be king? For us it is 
impossible to select any one as the determining norm, since we 
cannot assume that Greek architects were, like Semper, interested 
only in one class of proportions. 

The second questitm which we raised above i.- a more difficult 
one. May tliere not be some combination of norms, sufficiently 
representative to be practically doTerminativc of the question at 
issue ? Even if we admit tlmt speei.d causes may arise to invali- 
date the claims of any particular norm, is there not some method 
of reaching an exact numerical r.itio repre.sentative of a combi- 
nation of proportions which may be of practical value in deter- 
mining a ehronoiogica.l scipienee ? Fr(>m tiie ]iroportions we 
have already given we might readily select a certain number of 
noims and combine tliem, but in the presence of tlie rest bow 
could we justify the rigid of this aristocratic body of norms to 
rub' the rest? Let us then admit to every norm some share in 
the governing fum-tiou and count the votes. We thus find, in 
taking the ballot for the ground-plan norms, that C has 1 vote for 
the first place {i. r., the oldest temple), 3 votes for second place, 
4 votes for third j)lace, 1 vote for fourth place and none for the 
fifth. In this form it is difficult to compare the votes for one 
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temple -n-ith those for another, so we may consider the votes as 
fractions of a common denominator and add them. It seems to 
be convenient in the present case to adopt the number 15 as a 
common denominator and count a vote for first place as equal 
to a vote for second place as for third place as for 
fourth place as and for fifth place as VTe have then to 

multiply the votes by the numerators of their corresponding fi-ac- 
tions and add the results. The denominator, being the same 
throughout, may be omitted. Thus the total value of the ground 
plan votes of 0 may be set down as 31, of D as 33, of S as 36, 
of E as 19 and of A as 16. Applying the same process to all 
the returns we have the follo\\’ing results : 

VOTES. 



Ground-plan. 

Elevation. 

Column. 

Entablature. 

Total. 

c. 

31 + 

77 + 

57 

+ 

46 .= 

211 

D. 

33 + 

32 -b 

52 

+ 

43 = 

210 

S. 

36 + 

47 + 

50 

+ 

28 = 

161 

R. 

19 + 

46 -f 

34 

+ 

26 ^ 

125 

A. 

16 + 

48 + 

32 

+ 

22 — 

118 


From this we gather the following 


RESULTS. 

The sum of the ground-plan norms favors the sequence S D C R A 
“ “ “ “ elevation ‘‘ “ “ “ D C A S R 

" •' column “ •• “ " C D S R A 

•• ‘‘ entablature " •' “ C D S R A 

The sum of all the norms favors the sequence C 1) S R A. 

From this table of results we see how uncertain is the inference 
even if we gather together into one group a number of norms. 
The study of the ground-plan produces one result, the elevation, 
another, the columns and entablature a third. A somewhat 
higher degree of certainty attaches to the sum of all the norms ; 
but even here care must be taken to properly estimate the value 
of the final sequence. The struggle for first place between C and 
I) is so close that the omission or change of a single norm, even 
in our long series, would ehaiige the final result. 'Who can say, 
therefore, from a study of the proportions alone, tvhether C or I) 
be the earlier temple f 
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\yith regard to S, we are on safer gr<juud udien we sav tliat S 
is'transitional liotween C and D on the one hand and R and A 
on the other ; and this is true, whichever of tliese pairs we 
assume to be the earlier. In regard to the relative antiquitv of 
K and the returns point in favor of the earlier date for temple 
If This is a cpaestion which has not been raised by the writers 
on the temples of Selinous, since they have been satisfied in 
assigning these two temples to the same general class. The 
tneasurements and proportions seem, however, to show that 
the ditfereiice between R and A is greater than that between C 
and I). 

In conclusion, we may remark that the determination of chro- 
nological sequence by means of the data furnished by proportions 
is a laborious method of reaching a result which may bo some- 
times attained more quickly in other ways — but cases mav arise 
when this method may he the only decisive method. For thi.-* 
general purpose, and for the sake of all the special inferences 
which may be drawn, it is highly to he desired that careful meas- 
urements should he made on as comprehensive a scale as possible, 
and that the relations of these measurements to each other should 
be tabulated in some such way as we have indicated. Neverthe- 
less, when we come to make use of jiroportions as norms deter- 
minative of chronological sequence, great pains should be taken 
to make the evidence cumulative, since the smaller the number of 
norms upon which we rely, the less certain, in general, will be 
the result. 

Allan Makquand. 

Princeton University, 

November, 1894. 



THE XEW FAUX FROM THE QUIRIHAL. 
[Plates XYHI, XE^.] 


Two blocks to the uorth-east of the Royal Palace and directly 
opposite the new Ministero della Ouerra there is, on the corner of 
the Via Venti Settembre and the Via Firenze, an ancient palace 
site, in area 93 by 155 feet, exclusive of a drive-way on the east. 
Up to a year and a half ago this space was vacant and the 
property of the Italian government. On account of the belief, 
based upon the finding of inscriptions and on excavations carried 
on in 1885, that the house of the Xummii Albini* once stood 
here, and also, before it, some more ancient building, when the 
lot was sold to the Methodist Society of Italy for the erection of 
a large church and publishing house, the usual restrictions were 
made regarding the ownership of any statuary which might be 
found underneath the surface. The sinking of some fifty shafts, 
from 40 to 50 feet deep, which were to be filled with cement and 
broken stone to make pillars on which the great weight of the 
new building should be sustained, led to interesting discoveries. 

Underneath the palace floors, which were quickly found, the 
tools rang upon other foundations, and bricks, fragments of pil- 
lars and pentagonal tiles of discolored white marble were soon 
disclosed. Five feet lower down, and fifteen feet beneath the 
ground level, formidable obstructions in the shape of massive 
brick walls were encountered. At various levels many fragments, 
of a more or less interesting nature, were brought to the surface 
and removed to the new Museo Xazionale at the Baths of Dio- 
cletian. Among the more perfect was a Xyinph holding in her 

* A large section of the palace of the Nummii Albini was discovered in 1885 in 
digging the foundations for the Ministero della Guerra and in prolonging the Via 
Firenze. See Bull. Arch. Gnu., 1885, 1 ; 1886, 17, sqq. An interesting Mithraeum 
was discovered, in the course of the work, which extended into the area now being 
built upon. 
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extended arms a large shell. This may be seen in the Court of 
the Museum, just to the left of the entrance. The general ap- 
pearance of the not ungraceful figure suggests that it may have 
been a garden ornament. 

By far the greatest interest attaches to the discovery early in 
the year of a statue of great heauty of the type of the well-known 
Praxitelean Satyr reproduced on Pl.^te xviii, (Cf. Joukxal, ix, 
p. 452.) Its importance to the archfeologieal world is yet a 
matter of investigation. That it is a reydiea of the Praxiteles 
tt’pe will not necessarily make it of great value : for there are a 
score of these ancient copies in Italy, some of no great artistic 
interest. But the members of the Commission immediately felt 
that this marble was very near to a great original. How near 
they are yet debating. Unofficial opinions have been somewhat 
treely expressed, and perhaps by all thus fltr permitted to see the 
statue* it has been considered, in its listless beauty and graceful 
idealization of the satyr-like form, quite the equal of any of the 
Vatican copies ; by some it has been rated even above the Capi- 
toline Paun. 

The figure is of Parian marble of the most delicate degree of 
fineness. The discoloration is not great, nor is it marked in any 
particular part of the statue. As indicated by the photographs, 
the head and left forearm are still missing. The right arm has 
been twice broken, one or two toes and a part of a foot needed to 
be replaced, and the legs were in a number of pieces. But the- 
junctures have been effected with unusual skill, so that the origi- 
nal outlines are faultlessly preserved. The trunk of the tree, 
against which the figure leans, is largely a re.storation.^ 

^ A special apartment, which will be called the Faun Rofjm, has been prepared 
for the statue on the west side of the Court of the iIu-;eo Xazionale alle Terme 
Diocleziane. The opening of the room has been delayed in the hope that the miss- 
ing parts of the figure may yet be found. 

*The .statue has .suffered less, in the long year& of its burial, than many of the 
well-known Satyr copie-:. Nine fnietures are ea.^ily disccrnable in the Capitoline 
Faun, while the nose, almost the whole of both arms with the pipe, and part of 
the base are restored. Eight junctures are to he "cen in the celebrated Vatican copy. 
No. 40G, Sala vi, Galleria delle Statue, and more than twenty in the beautiful No. 
120 of the \ atican Museo Chiaramonti. An examination of many Fauns in the 
collections of Rome, Florence, Naples and Pari- shows six to fifteen pieces in the 
body and limbs, and, almost invariably, that which every student of ancient marbles 
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Those who recall the Faun from the Villa of Luenllus, now in 
the Braccio Xnovo, at the Vatican, will have at once a fairly 
clear idea of the general pose and arrangement of the newly- 
found statue. It is reproduced on Plate xix for the sake of 
compari.son. In each the youths are in the act of playing the 
flute. The position of the arms is almost identical, though the 
flute must have been grasped in a difFerent way in the two figures 
and pointed in a line parallel with tlie right shoulder in the one, 
but downward and forward in ihe other. Both figures lean 
lightly against a tree trunk at the left hand, standing on the right 
foot, while the left is crossed carelessly in front and resting only 
on }iart of the ball of the foot and the toes. Thus, in the htwer 
part of the body, the pose is the same. Tlie panther skin in each 
is fastened over the right shoulder, crosses the upper pa.rt of the 
breast and tails negligently over the trunk of the tree at the left. 
The Lui'ullus Faun, too, was broken at the jieck. as can be per- 
ceived on examination. On coming to heigb.t and general 
proportions our comparison i>egiiisto fail. The height of the new 
Faun, with the head, must have been about 1.31 m, or le.ss than 
the Capitoliiie figure by perhaps .35 m, attd le-s than the two 
Vatican copies, Xos. 406, by about .45 m. But it was taller than 
the Lucullus Faun by at least .2 tn, while measurements at the 
calf, thigh and waist of the latter are .'Cnsibly greater.^ In- 
deed. on observing the length of the leg and arm. and girth of 
waist, in proportion to the height, in the new statue, we find that 
we have one of the most slender and lithe of all the Fauns. 
Proceeding further in our comparisons to pite.-tious of marble, 
workmanship, tei-hniipie and, finally, to all that i> meant by the 
artistic conception, the similarity breaks down .-till further. They 
are little alike. The rude, chubby and yet not unplcasing form 


is quite prepared to find in any statue, the line about ihe nock indie.itinL: the replace- 
ment of the head. The Dresden Satyr, which was once in the Chiei Colleelion at 
Romo, having been originally di-covercd at Antiuni, may even have a lie.id of later 
chi'Cliiw. though this view is nut held by the best authorities. The Palatine 
torso, now in tlie Louvre, is, of course, entirely without restoration, and with but 
two (■' ) fracture'. 

‘For the Capitolina and Tatican Fauns see Helbiu, Fahrrr ihi,\-h die uTmt- 
licheii Sainmhuntjen J:la^,eieeher Atierih diner ini R- in. vol. 1, pp 14, do. 1 i-d and 401 ; 
and also the authorities there quoted. 
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of the one in striking contrast to the exquisite proportions and 
delicate grace of the other. 

It is well known that to Praxiteles was anciently attributed the 
device of a support at the side of the tigur<.“ that he might carve 
into the muscles the thouglit of relaxation from the upright and 
necessarily prim position of a body resting squarely on the feet. 
On seeing the Quirinal Faun one immediately thinks of the 
Hermes, of the Apollo Sauroktonos of the Vatican, of the Seilenos 
with the baby Dionysos of the Louvre, as well as of the Faun 
replicas of the galleries. The poise in our figure is so skilfully 
adapted to the character of the gracefully indolent flute player as 
to afford, by the falling away from an upright position, a mould- 
ing of flesh and muscle which suggests not alone rest, but action 
at rest, while an opposite extreme of too great dependence of the 
body, which i> perhaps felt in the Seilenos, is avoided. 

The panther skin has quite lost its suggestion of a covering. 
This thought possibly remains in the Louvre. Capitoline and 
many other copies whore the skin is worn in a sash-like manner, 
with the head hanging rather low on the brea.-t. It has been 
fancied that Praxiteles, in his redemption of the Faun from the 
goatish conception (tf the old satyr to the refined grace of the 
beautiful boy, as in the (’apitoline statue, could not bring himself 
to any other characteristic of a satyr than the pointed ears under 
the curls, and therefore the panther pelt was purposely so draped 
as to avoid the whole question of a tail. Ikuliaps the fancy 
should not be seriously discussed. Had it any force it would be 
easy to .'Ugge-it that this new marble has gone even further in its 
humanization of the satyr. It denies the need of any such dis- 
guise. An examination of the back of the statue shows that per- 
haps no satyr was ever cliiseled wliere the curving outlines from 
shoulder to hip expressed more daintily the refinement of human 
beauty: with such a form even ])ointed ear,-^ under the curls 
would fail to harmonize. 

The claim of the new Faun to a place by the side of the C'api- 
toline will naturally be based upon more than one detail of its 
com})osition. Its technique shows the same wonderful skill. It 
has what Brunn must have intended when ho spoke of “fulness 
ot beauty — .'Upported by a flawless osseous structure, although 
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this remains hidden to the eye."' What would be added by the 
finding of the head one can only conjecture. Perhaps something 
would be lost. But even in its imperfect state it conveys much 
the same sentiment as its counterpart on the Capitoline, namely, 
that of the loftiest conception of the “frisky thing, neither man 
nor animal, but a being in whom both races meet on friendly 
ground.” 

Myron R. Sanford. 

Middlebury College. 

December, 1894. 



AMERICAX EXPEDITIOX TO KRETE EXDER 
PROFESSOR IIALBHERR. 


At the annual meetina; of the Council of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute in May of last year (1898), the island of Krete was chosen as a 
field for exploration, and an invitation was extended to Prof. Federico 
Halbherr, of the University of Rome, to take charge of the work. 
This choice was due to the fact that Prof. Halhherr had been in charge 
of the first, most important and almost the only scientific excavations 
carrieil on in Krete, during 1884-6. He excavated at Gortyna under 
the auspices of the Italian government, discovering there, beside many 
archaic inscriptions, the queen of Greek inscriptions, the Gortyna law 
code ; and then worked at Mt. Ida, in the famous cave of Zeus, at the 
request of the Greek Syllogos of Candia, where he discovered among 
many other objects the famous votive shields of the post-Homerie age. 

Prof. Halbherr accepted the task and went to Krete in the autumn 
of 1893, expecting to encounter but few ditliculties, in view of the cor- 
dial cobj)eration of the Greek Syllogos, which had entrusted him with 
the publication of the Corpus of Greek Kretan inscriptions He 
found, however, that during the few years of his absence the political 
conditions had undergone a decided change, unfavorable both to the 
Greek jjopulation and to archmological research. Negotiations for 
permission to excavate were prolonged for many months, although a 
permit facilitating arclueological investigation tliroughout the island 
was granted after long consideration. The autumn and winter 
months passed, therefore, in travel and investigation through little- 
known ])arts of the island, in the co[)ying of inedited inscriptions and 
the studying of recently-found or previously unol)served anti(iuities. 
An attempt to systematically investigate the wall at Gortyna, where 
the famous Code inscrijkion was found, was frustrated by the deter- 
mined hostility of the inhabitants, who objected to the necessary 
deflection of the stream feeding the mill which washed this wall. 

What follows is taken from Prof. Halbherr's letters. 

The plan of work which Prof Halbherr outlined on accepting his 
mission was briefly as follows, it being taken for granted always that 
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the requisite permit to excavate must be obtained. The sites which 
until this last visit seemed to promise the best results were Gortyna, 
Lebena, Eleutherna, Itanos and Praisos. Knossos was not consid- 
ered, out of regard for the French School, which was known to have 
this site in view. At Gortyna the central point is the ancient Agora, 
and especially that part of it containing the circular building, with 
the great code inscription, and its annexes. It was made quite clear 
by Halbherr's previous excavations that other legal inscriptions of 
the same period must exist at this point. The part of the Code 
already found covered merely a section of the jus priiniuni, and frag- 
ments found dispersed prove that the walls still unexplored are likely 
to yield other large sections of the taws which were at that time codi- 
fied. While excavation at Gortyna is undoubtedly the most import- 
ant work to be undertaken on the island, it is also that surrounded 
with the greatest difficulty, and involving the greatest outlay of 
time and money, owing to the unusual value of the laml. irrigated 
l,)y the stream wliose course mu^t be deliected. tlms rendering useless 
the mill which supplio the village, and, in their eyes, endangering 
their entire system of irrigation. Even were the.se difficulties over- 
come. there remain ex>)ensive hydraulic works to be undertaken at . 
the excavators' expense. Hence it wuuM not seean ‘possible to under- 
take any but a very partial exploration, in continuation of the Italian 
excavations of 1884-0. Tiie second more imjiortant site is the temple 
of Asklcpios at L!:i!j:na, one of the mo-u famous Kretc.n sar.ctuaries, 
and but little inferior to Epidaurus a- a centre of the cult of the god. 
A number of statuette.s of Asklepios and many inscription.' relat- 
ing to cures have been turned up on this site. ]«roving it' richness. 
Also some ill•^eription^ of the (IT century h. e., uii blueks of marble, 
contain fragments of the saereel ritual :iud parts of decrees relative to 
the administration of the sanctuary, being the only instances of the 
kind yet discuvered in Krete. They raise interesting questions re- 
garding the luagl'tr.ite.s of the city and the fun -lionaries of the tem- 
ple, and appear to a’lude to some connection between the sanctuary 
of Lebena and the city of Gortyna. These inscription' jirobabiy form 
])art of the buried arcliives of the tcmT)le which it would be most im- 
portant to recnvei*. togetiier with the votive offerings and the archi- 
tectural remains of the sanctuary. At Eleutuern-'Il, in the centre of 
the island, certain inscriptions have been casu.ally found, of late 
years, which have exceptional importance, being fragments of law 
texts, like those of Gortyna, but with a characteristic form of letters. 
Also a statue in tufa -with traces of jiolychromy, belonging to the 
primitive period of Greek sculpture, and the oiil}' example yet found 
of the early Kretan school. Eleutherna, thereibre. appears to be an 
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important centre of very early civilization. In the eastern part of the 
island are Itanos and Praiso.s. Prai-^os was the centre of the Eteo 
Cretan culture, which is completely unki^own to u.s. Here has been 
found a fragment of an archaic inscription in Greek characters, but in 
a language not Greek, which is up to the present an euignia, to be ex- 
plained perhaps by new discoveries on this site, especially of bilin- 
gual inscriptions. Some figurines in terracotta from thi^ -ite. ni_)W in 
a private collection in Candia. j.ro.ssess a character and -tyle quite 
foreign to Greek and related to Oriemal art. At Itanos are the ruins 
of a temple, perhaps of Athena, well worthy of excavation. 

Outside of these sites there are regions of the island still to be 
explored and a considerable amount of material already almve ground 
that remains to be studied. 

The above plan of work was mappe<l out before the present unfavor- 
able condition of affairs had been realized, and could, therefore, be but 
partially carried out this season. Mr. Alden. a graduate of Yale, 
joined Prof. Halbherr shortly after hi,- arrival in Krete. the t’oininit- 
tee of the Archteological Institute having arranged that he should 
take part in the work of exploration. He took a series of photographs 
and made copies of a collection of funerary and othtu inscriptions of 
Lyttos and its neighborhood, numbering about forty. In view of the 
unexpected delays and obstacles that arose to prevent excavation, 
Mr. Alden gave up his work during the winter and joined the Ameri- 
can School at Athens. 

Manj' antiquities in the museum of the Greek Syllogos were studied 
and photographed with a view to publication, and the search for in- 
scriptions resulted in the gathering of over one hundred that are in- 
edited, especially in the eastern half of the island, a large part of which 
was explored. The most important of the inscriptions found during 
this early jiart of the investigations is an imperial rescript, one of the 
longest inscriptions of the Levant, which will be published and com- 
mented by Prof Mommsen in the next number of the Journal. 
Another is an archaic Greek inscription belonging to an unknown 
city, in which a hitherto unknown Kretan magistracy, that of the 
ephoroi, so familiar in Spartan regions, is disclosed. Among sculptured 
objects placed at his disposal for publication, appear four heads of 
members of the farail}' of the Emperor Augustus, a head of Comniodus, 
a Hellenistic Inaicl of Hera, and a colossal statue of a Kosmos or other 
personage of the Macedonian or early Roman epoch. Acting in con- 
junction with the Kretan Syllogos or Archteological Societv' he at- 
tempted to secun- the jireservation of the wall upon which the great 
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inscription of Gortyna is inscribed, by its purchase and removal to 
the museum of Candia. 

Prof. Halbherr writes on May 14 : “ The chapters which, in the 
present condition of my researches in Krete, can Ite prepared for our 
publication are the following; [1] Inedited inscriptions of Krete. 
[2] Fragments of archaic vases of Aj.iollonia. [3] Kesearches in the 
necropolis of Kurtes. [4] Four imperial marble heads in tlie collec- 
tion of the Greek Syllogos. [5] A Gricco-Roman statue and other 
works of sculpture from Gortyna. [tlj Small Myceiuean vase with 
human head from Kno.-<sos. [7] The Latin inscription of Lyitos^ 
illustrated by Mommsen.’’ 

During the first half of May Halbherr visited the southern part of 
the provinces of Amari and Haghios Vassilios, co])ying a dozen short 
inedited texts belonging to the temple of Apollon and Artemis at 
SuLi.i. They are votive inscrifitions of the Roman period of no great 
importance. At Kurtes, near Phaistos and Gortyna. peasants had 
just discovered the remains of a very ancient ncciT)polis. and here Dr. 
HalbheiT carried on some slight investigations and a[)plied to the 
Pasha of Candia for permission to excavate a few tombs in a scientific 
manner. The greater part of the finds, con.sisting in vases of the last 
Mycentean period, with extremely scanty decoration, has heen added 
by purchase to the collection of the Syllogos. 

Late in June the elaborate negotiations connected with possilde 
work at Clortyna were brought to a succc.-sful close. The Greek Syl- 
logos luirchaseil the part of the laitd that is hetween the mill and the 
river, and also the wall with the great code-inscription. The investi- 
gations carried on during June may l.^est be described in Halhherr's 
own words, written on July .3: 

My journeys of exploration have extended from the lieights of 
Kaniares, on the southern slopes of Mt. Ida, as far as the mountains 
of Lassithi, toward the jirovinces of Pediaila and Rhizokc.stron. The 
results have heen good. After a parti.d ex])loration of the necropoli 
of Kurtes and Kamares. I made a most important trial in the neeropo- 
lis of Erganos. Here 1 excavated three Myceuican domical tombs, 
one of which is perfectly preserved. It coutaiued the remains of si.x 
bodies with all the sepulchral objects, consisting of ditferent Myeeiueau 
vases, still apparently in the position in which they were placed some 
thousand years b. c. Everything was gathered together, the position 
of each object was marked, tiie tombs drawn, the plan.s made, and the 
best-preserved skulls carried off to s<'rve for the study of the race 
which spread Mycena'an culture throughout Krete. Up to the pres- 
ent not a single necropolis in the island hael been studied. Now we 
have the material from Kamares, Kurtes and Erganos for a first essay 
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on the primitive neeropoli uf Krete and as a source of new information 
on the ouestion of iM yceiiieaii culture in the islands of the ^Egean. 

After this I was so fortunate as to discover two cities unknown 
up to the pre.-ent. One is the city to which the necropolis on the 
nioiintains of Eraanos belongs, the other is a large city situated on a 
hcielit hetweeii Lytto.' and Inatos. 1 have drawn uj) the plan of the 
lir^t of these, wld'-h was rather insignificant ; reserving the study and 
plaii of the second (who-;e name T even hope to estahlishj until my 
return from tiitia. Rut even in this first visit I found in the latter 
thy a few iiiseri])tions. one of them archaic with the names of two 
and a goodly harvest uf fragments of ilue Myceniean and 
archaic (ireclt v.i'e,-- with re|ire.sent.itions in relief, as well as a few 
small prehlstorii or Eteoeretan stones hearing new syllabic signs that 
'liould he eonm.vted with the discovery so recently made l.w Mr. 
Arthur Evans i -ee .lot u.n.m,. ix, •']. pp. 417-12di. I am also liegiuning 
to pay atteiiiion to this study of the pre-riellenie writing of Krete, and 
every day .tm gathering 'oinc new material for it. Thus during the 
]M't w. ek 1 noted two iiew signs in iw<t stones disccivered at Vorus 

hi .U’ I’hai'los. 

hr. 'i'ai.uiielli [a yi.umg Italian arclueologisl recently arrived on a 
pi'elii'torie mi'-ioii to Krete] has lelt on his mission, alter having 
111 ide at lay ri'(|UO't a l.irgi unmher of pliotographs. . . The matter in 
v. hieh Dr. 'I'aram'-lli iia.' im.-st eiiieaeiou'iy aided me has heen in the 
ex ploi'.iti.iii of the Mc'-ara.” I >11 Ills arrival " 1 re>|Uested his aid. fur 
.1 ii w Heel,,, and .ifler liaviiig done what 1 nientivjiie'l in niy hist let- 
ter, 1 I onthhd to him two further piei cs of work which he has carried 
out for Us with the nimo.st diligeuec, ami witli ail the 'Uceess that 

; he ex; eet -.I 1 1 .n-.',. leriiig th'- surrouiidiiigs. lie explored, a 
el c.tii at Miami . near l.eheaa, and will prepare uimu this suhieet an 
i'll I'h.ii "1 arti' le. jh- ''onnil tiierc sonic va.-e- of th.e so-' alleil ' period 
o' Tiieva," o’"] in hon .o':., as wa'll as the remains of a ;ire-IIeilenie 
ilvVelliUe. lie then pr./CeedcI. With -olitO workmen, to ailotllef 'grutto 
.'ituat'' ! I ill till' -jooe (vj yli. Ida. ahiive Am, '/a ( li this latter iuves- 

tigatioii, in wlii' a numerous renriin.t of v. ry am-ant jiotterv Avere 
ii'Urui, he will re, ort iii hm contnhuti.iu on the suhj.'s' t of earlv Kre- 
t.in eeramie-, 

■' eVnioiig the i.iti -t Lpigraiiliic finis to vchieh 1 tvish to call your 
attentii 111 . he-nle the arch.iii lU'cri [itioii alre.ulv meutioiied. are: a 
T.atin ihalleation ti.> the Emperor Augustu- at Gortviia: a decree of 
prox' ny to a Roman named ' \ ipstanus Acceptus.' in the .same city: 
two tragments. one ot Avliich is Latin and refers to certain saerifiees. 
in the Av.dl oi the acropoli.- nt (lortyna; and some late funerarv in- 
scription' in the province of Pediada." 
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In a letter written from Camlia a month later, on August 7, Prof. 
Halliherr says; “I retiu’n to tlit- city this imbruing and am getting 
rea<!y to leave to-morrow for Axo.s and several other jioints in the 
]>rovince of .Mylojidtamo.s. I liave just completed an e.xcur.sion in 
the eastern-nio.st part ol' the inland, that i.s in the pri)vince o!' Sitia, as 
well as a further excursion of le.-s importance to IjVttos. making my 
third to this site. My l.diors in the iienin.iula of Sitia were concen- 
trated at Pi;-\i-os, the c.ijiital of tile Jfleocrctaris. Here 1 made two 
attempts at exi avating, linding in one ca^c a ih'posit ol' archaic terra- 
cottas <if great imporl ue-c, and in the other a hnildinc ot’sacreil char- 
acter, ]:erli.ips a small liivii'i'! or altar, whiidi wa- situated on the 
third acropoli- ol' till' I'ity. 'I'hi- tliird .acropoli' was not known up to 
the pre-enl. I think, and 1 hclievc my-cii to he the lirst to identify 
it I shall thei'i fore in' ahlc to gi\-e m oiir puhiieatioti a ciiiitrihiition 
to the topography of I’niiso-. a city to which 1 ui-h to i all the atteii- 
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have explored stone by stone, having camped within its limits for 
over a week. 

‘‘ The other sites in the province did not yield much, having been 
recently explored by Dr. Mariani (during the past autumn) and by 
Mr. Evans (in the spring). I gathered, however, some new pre- 
Hellenic alphabetic signs to be added to those discovered by Mr. 
Evans ; also a fragment of archaic terracotta with an archaic Greek 
inscription on the reverse reading AO 9 — Ad/D[(Ta)e], or Ad/3[iTa)i/ 
aviGfjKe]. I hope to be able to gatlier sufficient material for a separate 
article on the pre-Hellenic writing of Kretc fur our publication. 

■■ At Lyttos ... I discovere.l three new bathm, two of which bear 
the same dedication to the emperor Trajan, written in the same terms 
as the two found last winter, but under different Kosmi: the third is 
a dedication to his wife, Plotina. 

•• At Gortyna the Syllogos has detiected the canal which passes 
above the great inscription, in order to preserve it from the action of 
the water. In the course of the work three new fragments o]' archaic 
inscriptions came to light, thu.s increasing the value of our epigraphic 
novelties from Gortyna, which are already considerable.'’ 

On August 27 Halbherr writes : " I have in a single trip gone 
around Mt. Ida, visiting Axos, Eleutherna and Sybrita, entering Mes- 
eara from the west, and stopping at Gortyna on tlie way back to Can- 
dia. The material gathered was as follows. At Axos (Oaxos) ; two 
small fragments of opi.stho.graphic stela\ one containing a treaty 
between Axos and Tylissos. A terracotta weight with an inscription 
of the Roman period. At Eleutherna : a fragmentary dedication to 
the emperor Tiberius; another to one of the Ptolemies; three other 
fragments of inscri]>tiou.s, one being archaic but unimportant. At 
Sybrita : three sepulchral inscription.s of the Roman period, which 
with the other funerary tituli copied last winter by me at Rettimo, 
constitute the first and only epigrajffiic serie.s of this city. A Rhodian 
vase handle with the in.scription EP lAAMfiN^? TTANAM'’Y. At Gor- 
tyna: a con.sidcrable number of in.-criptiou.s of ditferent periods.” 

At the close of Augu.st Dr. Haibherr’s work was interrupted first 
by an attack of fever, and then by the terrible illnes.s of Dr. Tara- 
melli, for whom he cared. In consciiuence of this last misfortune it 
was necessary for Prof. Halbherr to himself go over the work which 
he had expected to have done for the In.stitute by Taramelli. He 
then took up again his investigations at Gortyna, and was to start on 
September 24 for one of his last excursions, going to the part of the 
island lying south-east of Pediada. 



cobrespox;dence. 


THE CIRCULAR BUILDING OF SPARTA. 

I thought that the appearance of Mr. Meader's and my otvn report 
on the excavations of the Circular Building at Sparta would have 
made any further comment on Mr. Cro^lty's ingiTiiou.s. though (piite 
hypothetical, remarks unnecessary. But Mr. Crosby has .'^ince pub- 
lished a second note. 

I have before ex})res.sed an opinion, v.'hich 1 hold .-till more 
strongly now, that, even " at this moment, with the excavations we 
have carried on. I consi'ler the recon-tructions of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Sparta premature." .-it all events, it is not usual or wise 
to insist upon topographical hypothese.^ in the face of the clear facts 
revealed by the spade. 

There are thus a few facts which 1 must bring out more stronglv 
in view of Mr. Crosby's second note (Am. Jourx. Akcii., April, 1S94). 
Mr. Crosby says in his ]>aper (p. 342): " B>U ichi;, it nvnj he urfied, 
should Diiiios hn'ct been erected on o hnt/c stone th'culdr platform nearly 
one hundred feet in diameter ! I admit this cannot easily he e-xplained. ij\ 
as Whildstein supposes, this platform was actually of that size and -diape. 
From rny own observation, however. 1 should rather rryard the diameter as 
nearer tiftylhan one hundred jeet. and T believe, moreover, that fv ether ix<:a- 
vaiion trill reveal the fart that this ivas not a round platform, hut a sort of 
semi-circular retaininy wall, erected with the object of aivinij the huge imagt 
a secure and elevated position close to the Agora and ovcrloohing it. ' 

Of Mr. Crosby '.-j observation of arcbtological data I have no evi- 
dence beyond the pajter in question. But what is quite unjtrece- 
dented is the fact that he should not have realized the bearing and 
understood the meaning of the report on the excavation.^- which was 
before him. A reading of the report tvith ordinary care would have 
made it impossible for him to write bis second note. 

The diameter, instead of being nearer fifty than one hundred feet, 
is in reality 43.30 metres (nearer 150 than 100 feet). The platform 
was not setn i-circtilar, but circular : for there is even now more than 
the semi-circle of wall extant, and this in spite of the insertion of the 
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Byzantine churches, the manifest destruction and reconstruction in 
later times, and the fact that on the north and northwest sides, where 
the land has reached the upper level, there was no need of layers of 
masonry. 

I do not know of other in.stances of a ‘rigantic circular structure 
to give “a huge image a secure and elevated po.sition.” 

If Mr. Crosby had imjuired into the nature of the statue upon 
which he bases so much, 1 could have informed him, in the first jilace, 
that the statue wa.s not larc:er than double life-size. Moreover, from 
the marble techniipie, the statue cannot ho as.^igned to an earlier date 
than the year .inn n, i;., ami may be much later ; while even elementary 
training in the hi.story of clas.sis'al architecture teaches that the lower 
wall with the larre orthnMafi, the whole without clara])S or mortar, 
belonged to a very remotf* period of Greek architecture, and could 
never have been created for that statue. 

The whole structure i.s of great importance and interest, and sug- 
gests many qucsstioiis yet uusolwd. But Mr, Crosby's strictures are 
without any ground. There can be no controversy with him on 
the.se point.s. 

Cil.VRI.ES M'aldstei.v. 

[ must remark that when I said that the so-called "Tomb of 
Leonidas had the form of a in ontiK, I liad good grounds 

for saying this. The name l>y which it goes in guide-books and 
among the pe.t^’.r.ts i- no more the one " usually accepted ’’ by seri- 
ous ;ir,'h.,c;!iugist- th.an t!:;. tcr'u Lantern of Diogenes ” is at 

Athens. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE IN ROME. 

There has lieen quite a general wish to .see tlio establishment in 
Rome ot an A!iicri"an School ot Arch-eologv and PhiloloLw. Profes- 
sors of Latin at some of our College.s have interested themselves in 
the plan, and the Council of the Archa-ological Institute at its meet- 
ing last May appointed a coinnuttee that .should enbperate with an 
organized attenijit to bring about the foundation of .such a school. 

In the meantime a trail ha.s hoeri mmie of another sort and on an 
independent basis, and an Americau School of Arcliitecturc was 
opened in Rome this autumn. Whether, througli the cooperation 
of Latinists and archn;olugists, there may he a consolidation of the 
various intere.ds, remains t.o he seen. It is to be hoj;ed for. We 
print below a communication from Prof W. R. Ware, of Columbia Col- 
lege, wherein the geue.sis and character of tlie new school are outlined : 

“ Early in the summer a movement was set on foot to establish in 
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Rome a School of Architecture for the benefit of American students, 
and particularly of the holders of traveling scholarships in architec- 
ture. It appeared that the promoters of the scheme had already made 
sure of support to the extent of five thousand dollars a year, for three 
years, by way of experiment. Upon this assurance a Managing Com- 
mittee was organized consisting of Mr. R. M. Hunt, Mr. C. F. McKim, 
Mr. M’. A. Boring, Mr. \V. M. Kendall, Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Mr. Edward Simmons, Mr. H. G. Marquand and Mr. J. A. Garland, 
of New A’ork; Mr. R. S. Peabody and Mr. Martin Brimmer, of Bos- 
ton ; Mr. D. H. Burnham and Mr. Franklin McVeagh, of Chicago ; Mr. 
George E. Leighton, of St. Louis, and the chiefs of the departments of 
Fine Arts or of Architecture in the principal colleges which maintain 
courses in Architecture, namely. Professor Norton, of Harvard Col- 
lege; Professor Chandler, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Professor Ware, of Columbia College; Professor Babcock, of 
Cornell University; Professor Ricker, of the University of Minnesota, 
and Professor Laird, of the University of Pennsylvania. A tentative 
outline of policy was adopted, setting forth that it was the purpose of 
the founders to maintain a library and work-rooms in Rome, to receive 
as members of the school only the holders of traveling scholarships 
and others of equal attainments, that the course of study should cover 
six months in Rome itself and three or four months in Greece and 
Sicily and in other parts of Italy, and that while ho.spitality would 
naturally and cordially be extended to other jiersons. and especially 
to architects and students of architecture, these good otlices should not 
be allowed to interfere at any time with the work of the students or 
occupy the time and attention of the officer in charge. It was agreed 
that this officer should have the title of Secretary, and that the work 
of local administration should be in his hands, the question how far 
and to whom the privileges of the school should be extended being 
left to his judgment. It is not impossible that the literary and work- 
rooms may jirove serviceable to the students of archajology and an- 
tiquities, and even that, as has already been suggested, some coopera- 
tion may be established which shall be of mutual advantage with 
such students. 

“ The School of Architecture was opened on the first of November 
under the charge of Mr. Austin AV. Lord as Secretary, and with three 
holders of fellowships as students, in convenient rooms in the Palazzo 
Torlonia, at the corner of the Via elei Gondotti and the Via Bocca di 
Leone, between the Corso and the Piazza di Spagna. It is understood 
that a special prize of the value of fifteen hundred dollars will be 
offered by some of the promoters of the enterprise, to be competed for 
this next year by graduates of architectural schools.” 



XOTES. 


A GREEK OSTRAKON. 

I'Cf. Journal of Hellenic Siudies, XIII, 121—3.) 

In the earlier ostrakon of Mr. C. H. Keene {Jour, ot Hell, bind., vol. 
XIII, p. 121), X hi line G is not to be interpreted with Prof. Mahaffy as 
XoAxof, but as 6(^1 (i. e., Alexandrian or Egyptian drachmas). In line 
7 we should decipher ’A^r/raiW 8tK) Attic drachuuis=2729.3 grammes 
of silver, 600 Aiexandrian=2736 (Muller, Handb. d. Id. Alt- If Iss-, vol. 
I, p. 846). The ostrakon is a banker's drai't rather than a receipt; 
the universality of Attic credit in the fourth century explains the 
addition of ol <xK\ayi) a, The date is admitted to be early. 

The difference of 7 srrammes is jierhajis banker’s charge for exchange. 
For the x=6iJ0, cf. lines 8 and 10, where (i)=800, r(TaKTai=" is debited 
upon.” 

G. XiCKLIN. 


NOTE TO ‘‘some INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ARGIVE HERAEUM.” 

In my article in the last number of the Joi'K-Nal (1S94. pp. 3.57-60), 
entitled Some Ingcriptiono from the Argive Hcraeuin, fac-siiniles were 
given of all the inscriptions published with a .single exceidion. This 
omission was due to an error, and in view of the fact that a fac-simile 
of this very inscription (No. v) is of more importance than any of the 

/ Y b P 1 HA 
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others on account of the peeuiiar form of several letters, it is here 
added in ex[)lanation of the remarks made in the paper. 

J. It. Wheeler. 

University of Vermont. 
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GIOVANNI BATTISTA DE ROSSI. 

The death of Commendatore Giovanni Battista de Rossi, at Castel 
Gandolfo, near Rome, on 8e])teml)er '20, removes perhaps the most 
conspicuous figure among contemporary archaeologists. His loss will 
be felt in an unusually wide circle, far beyond the pale of specialists, 
and will be felt as the loss not merely of a remarkable teacher and 
scholar, but also of a sympathetic friend. 

By birth and tradition Dc Ros.si was a typical Roman, and his long 
career, so full of arduous and fruitful labor, will always be connected 
with the city he loved, and upon whose antiquities and history ha 
shed so much light. Of the seventy-two years of his life a full half 
century was given to archasological work ; and this work was of the 
kind that is truly epoch-making. It was original and it rvas broad; 
it was based upon clearly-detined principles, and it reached out into 
as many lields outside that of pure archeology as was required for a 
perfectly rounded knowledge. His work was of three kinds : practi- 
cal excavation ; oral instruction ; publication. He had charge of the 
excavation of the Roman catacombs for many years with great suc- 
cess. His oral teaching was given in many ways : to regular classes 
as professor in the Academy of Juridico-hi.storlcal Studies, to the 
select company that came together for so manj' c-ears under the title 
of the Society of Students of Christian Arohreology, and to the more 
general auilicnce.s that gathered, on certain festal occasions or anni- 
versaries, in the very catacombs to listen to his masterly improvi.sa- 
tions. And, finally, his published works extended in uninterrupted 
serie.s from ISRJ to the time of his death, and form an un.surpassed 
monument to his science and industry. A catalogue of them up to 
the year 1S[)'2 was given in the volume published by the French 
School ill Rome to commemorate his seventieth birthday ; their titles 
occupy some fifteen pages. 

Although De Rossi will always be identified with Christian archae- 
ology, he had a strong grasp upon a wide range of other sutijects. 
Ancient Rome was almost as familiar to him as Christian Rome, as is 
shown by many jiapers on its topography, society, laws and antiqui- 
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ties. He was also part editor of the Ancient Roman inscription.s irr 
the Latin Corpus puWished by the German Institute, of which he 
was always a principal leader, particularly in the old days of his 
great friend and compeer Henzen. 

Christian archa?ology was his first and last love, and in it he stood 
without a peer. He studied it when a mere youth, under Padre 
Marchi, who was the first in this centurj- to revive the study of the 
Christian catacombs, sadly neglected since the golden davs (A the 
great Bo.sio. De Rossi became more than the Winekelmann of Chris- 
tian arehcCology as a science: he was as well its Ottfried Miiller and 
its Schliemann, for he not only established canons of judgment and a 
scientific apparatus, but excavated a large 2tart of the monuments to 
which these canons and apparatus were to be applied. The first cen- 
turies of Christianity became in most of their aspects an open book to 
him. His knowledge of its life, literature, beliefs and history enabled 
him to solve the difficulties arising in the study of art and arclueology. 

The criteria which he has established for judging the age of the 
catacombs, their history and formation, their inscriptions and decora- 
tion, will remain as they are now, the norm for all other investigators. 
The method by which he worked was even more important than the 
actual work he did. At the same time he was unusually fortunate in 
being able to carry on excavations unhampered, being for so long in 
full charge of the catacombs and backed by a large body of enthusi- 
astic admirers. De Rossi's predecessors had made more or less use of 
the epigraphic material of the catacomlis, and had succeeded in 
identifying many of them, so that his de-icriptive work in these fields 
is not entirely novel. But the critical and analytic department of the 
study may be regarded as his especial creation, and he was enabled 
to give fur the first time a clear idea of the historic development of 
the catacombs from the jjost-ajwstolic age until the fourth century. 
As the catacombs now apjiear, their form was given to them juliici- 
pally in the second half of the third century, after they had entirely 
ceased to be under the j)rotection of the law. By the aiiiilication of 
his methods he was enabled to dissect every large catacomb into its 
several units, tracing its gradual growth, .showing what were the 
primitive nuclei, and associated nuclei, with the j^riinitive condition 
and gradual accretions of each, showing wlien and where new gal- 
leries were dug below and beside the earlier ones, how and when the 
nuclei were joined. His ability to date inscriptions by means of 
variations in lormula ami form of letters, and to determine the age of 
frescoed and other decoration were important means in obtaining the- 
above result. 
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He was also able to trace the history of the catacombs from the 
time of their disuse in the fourth century, principally by means of 
medieval literary sources, which he was the first to employ. He was 
indefatigable in his study of manuscript sources and collections of 
Christian inscriptions, itineraries of pilgrims, etc. 

In 1861 he commenced the publication of his citrpu.s of the Chris- 
tian inscriptions of Rome, the second volume of which unfortunately 
remains unfinished. But his work upon it dates from his first 
studies, and his earliest writing is an essay composed in ISIS, to be 
read before the Roman Archa?ological Academy, in which he outlined 
the entire plan of his work, having already in that year collected 
about 8(X)0 inscriptions. Shortly after, in 1863. he founded his peri- 
odical, the Biillettino di Aixheo'of/ia Cridiana, which he coritinued up 
to the time of his death, and all the contents of which are by his owit 
hand. It was the main repository of his .special monographs, of his 
reports on the latest discoveries in the catacomb.s. of notes even on 
investigations in Christian archasology outside of Rome— everything, 
in short, that Cfudu not find a place in his larger ]>ublications. The 
studies on the catacombs, which formed the bulk of its contents, are 
in the same form as the contents of his Rman Sotterranen CrUtiana and 
su()plement that work. Considering his sole authorship of its con- 
tents. I remember very well how great a privilege I esteemed it that 
he should be willing to print in this review, nearly two years ago, a 
paper of mine on the Lateran cloister. This Bulleliino he regarded as 
the greatest of his works, and being a personal one, desired its publi- 
cation to cease with his death. 

In 1S64 De Rossi began and in 1877 he ended his Roma Sotterranea 
Criitidiia, in three folio volumes, which has been the one great mine 
of information on the Roman catacombs, and has given him the 
greatest fame. He afterwards combined the Early Christian and the 
media’val periods in his ])ublication on a large scale of the Christian 
mosaics of Rome (Mtisairi dalle ehicse di Roma), with colored ]ilate3, 
illustrating ten centuries of Roman art. Then came his contribution 
to the mediteval topography of Rome in the Pianfe di Roma aaferiori 
al AT" -seivlo. The mo.st characteristic and interesting of his researches 
into Mediteval Roman archa'ology concerns tlie families or schools of 
artists who built and decorated so wonderfuilv the churches of Rome 
and its province during tlio xn, xiii and .xtv centuries. He lai<l tlie 
foundation for the knowledge of the sequence and chronology of 
these artists and their works, by which we who come after him are 
prohting. 

The prince of Christian archa-ology gathered altout him a large 
number of followers : aiuiost all noted students of Christian arclia- 
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ologv were more or less his pupils. In France such masters as Mar- 
tigny, iMiintz and Duchesne, in Germany Krau.s, in Italy .'Stevenson, 
Mariicchi and many others. The group of arelneologists in Naples, 
the rising school of archa-ology at the German College in Korae. with 
its De Waal and tt’ilpert, and many other names that might he men- 
tioned. are to he regarded a.5 developed entirely under his influence. 
Like Mommsen for Roman antiquity, he became the focus for a wide 
network of information, embracing early Christian studies the world 
over. It would be imjtossible to avoid the recognition that a large 
part of this influence was due to the charm of his personality and to 
his warm-hearted appreciation of the work of others. The writer 
had the plea>ure of intimate association with him for .several years at 
the very eommeircement of his archteological studies, and will always 
feel inexpressibly grateful for the praise given to his earliest attempts 
at original investigation — praise which was the greatest incentive to 
perseverance. But even more than the praise, I think it was the tone 
of equality, almost of deference, for the opinions of the very young 
students which acted as a stimulus. 

The outer world of Europe knew him well. Hardly a crowned 
head or meinher of a noble house that visited Rome without knowing 
him. He had, with all his bonhom/nie. something of the air of a grand 
■ieif/'iif’iir. The thousands of devout catholics who visit Rome as of 
old the mediaeval pilgrims, knew him well, for he it was who unlocked 
to them the gates that led into the sadly charmed land of early mar- 
tyrs and ,'aints : he. who in the very halls where thev’ gathered for 
worship and the gallei'ies where their bodies lay, would eloquently 
rehearse the legtnd.s of their lives and the history of this catacomb, 
their resting-place. For many years he acted as cicerone of tlie cata- 
combs, not merely for partie.-^ of friends but for all comers. And so, 
in the minds of tens of thousands throughout Europe, he is deeply 
a.ssociated with religious sentimeut in a way tar different from the 
manner in which other arclucologi.sts are thought of Some idea of 
this fact can be gathered by a glance at the album containing the 
names of those who subscribed to the gold medal given him on his 
sixtieth birthday, and representing almo.st every country in the world. 
The affection in which he was hehl was shown even more by the men 
who gathered in Rome for both his sixtieth and seventieth birthdays. 

A. L. FliOTIII.NOHAM, Jit. 
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A. Erjian. Life in Ancient Lgypt. Translated by II. M. Tirard. 

With 400 illustrations in the text, and 11 plates. Pp. vii, 570. 

Macmillan & Co., London and Xew York, 1894. Price, §6.00. 

This -n'ork is a translation of Erman’s Aegypten, published in 1SS9. 
It is enriched with more abundant illustrations, but the text remains 
substantially unmodified by the results of the excavations and discov- 
eries of the last five years. Even thouah the alterations to be made 
by thus bringing the volume up to date would have affected, asErman 
declares, matters of detail and not the general scope of the work, we 
cannot help feeling some slight regret that the English translation had 
not also presented the latest acc.pxisitions of knowledge on the subject. 
Such a regret, however, is a small matter in comparison with the satis- 
faction we feel in having this valuable work placed in the hands of a 
wider circle of English-speaking people. 

The scope of this volume is much the same as that of Wilkinson’s 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, but the treatment is 
more systematic and is insjiired by the study of original documents 
rather than secondary sources of information. The following titles of 
chapters is a good index of the scope of the book ; Introduction j 
The Land of Egypt ; The People of Eaypt ; Histoiw' of Ancient Egypt ; 
The King and His Court ; Political Conditions in Egypt under the 
Old Empire; Political Conditions in Egypt under the New Empire ; 
The Police and the Courts of Justice; Family Life; The House; 
Dress ; Recreation ; Religion ; The Dead ; Learning ; I.iterature ; The 
Plastic Arts ; Agriculture ; Arts and Crafts ; Tratlic and Trade ; War. 
Under each of these headings there is an admirable survey of the 
subject and significant observations which will interest even those who 
are acquainted with more highly specialized treatises. The monu- 
ments, especially the wall paintings and reliefs which figure so abun- 
dantly in the great Egyptological publications, have been carefully 
studied by Erman; but even more important in contributing value to 
his work have been the inscriptions, particularly those contained in 
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Lepsius’ Deaknidler and in The London Select Pnpyri. Tlie monu- 
ments are thus made to sj)eak to us throuudi the moutli of the [leople. 
In spite of the fact that these inscriptions convey hut little informa- 
tion in proportion to their length, the author show." rare critical acumen 
in severing the wheat from the chaff. This le<ids him to report the 
shadows as well as the high light- of Egyptian life. 

The book is characterized throughout by a strong hktoric sense of 
the changes in Egyptian life through the diilercnt periods. In every 
chapter he treats his special theme under the Old Empire, then under 
the Middle and the Mew. This tixe.s hi.- lowe.-t limit at the dUth 
dynasty. The constitution of Egypt of the later centuries, under the 
Libyans, Ethiopians, Assyrians. I-’er.-^ians, Greeks and Komaiis. he 
con.siders as too complicated to be treated together with the Egypt of 
older days. . 

Thi.s volume is full of information, compactly and well expressed, 
and deserves a wide audience of intelligent readers. 

A. M. 

Salo.wox Reix.ach. X/dio/mke. Bc.irripthjn RaiFnmt'e 

du Jluste de Sojid-fTtri'n'c/n-eri-Loyc. Rronzrx Fh/i/c.'s de hi Qnid.e 

Roiiiame. 8vo.. pp. .\vi, dS4. Lihrairie de Firmiii-Didot 
et C‘b 1894. 

M e welcome this as a model catalogue. Five years ago the same 
indefatigable and accomjilished areha’ologist catalogued the pre-his- 
tone monuments ot tlie National Mu.seum at 8aint Germain. The 
present volume cornpireheiids the collection of figured bronzes of 
Koman Chiul. Though few of these (object.- can he said to he possessed 
of resthetic charm, such a collection is of interest and importance as 
furnidiing material for a knowledge ot the Gallic race under Koman 
dominion, five hundred and lorty-tive objects are here catalogued. 
They comprise fri-icco-Roiiian divinitie.s, Keltic ilivinities, various per- 
sonages, heads, busts, masks, animals, vase.- and parts of figured vases, 
knife handles, lamps and other objects. Tlie volume is introduced by 
an excursus on the Origin and Characters of Gallo-Roman Art. Here 
the author sums up the general characters ot Gallic, or more widely 
of Kelto-Scythic art, as consisting ; 

1. Ot a prevalence of geometric decoration ; 

2. A 2jrevalence ot a taste for symmetry above that for the living 
form, of logic over the imagination ; 

3. A taste for the employment of bright colors ; 

4. A taste for perforated work ; 

5. A tendency to stylization, that is. the transformation of human 
and animal forms into decorative motifs. 
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Upon this native stock, which of itself did not lead to figured sculp- 
ture, are grafted the tendencies of Roman art. In its essence this is 
not strictly Roman, but Alexandrian Greek, the art which had 
impressed itself upon Pomjjeii and Herculaneum now' finds its way 
directly and indirectly to Gaul, and producing a provincial variation 
rather than a new type of art. 

In a few cases, such as that of the Jupiter of Evreux (No. 1), Cybele 
(No. 91), the Hermaphrodite (No. 118), Hercules and Antajus (No. 
124), and the bust of an Ephebe (No. 213), we find intere.sting varia- 
tions from and analogies to well-known statues. Even where there is 
no such interest in individual objects, it is a valuable piece of w'ork 
to have properly classified and catalogued a collection concerning the 
provenance of the contents of which so much is known. 

This catalogue l)elongs to a new class of museum catalogues, of 
which the Berlin Dluscum Catalogue of Ancient Sculptures is a dis- 
tinguished example, and the Boston Museum Catalogue of Greek 
Vases is another, in which, as far as nossil'le, every ol>ject in the col- 
lection is reproduced by a graphic illustration. 

The chief aim of the author was to reproduce accurately, in a man- 
ner sufficient for all ordinary purposes, and at the same time economi- 
cally, every object in the collection. We congratulate him on the 
successful attainment of this most practical idea. 

A. M. 

A. Kai.km.\nx. Die Propoiiioih'n dr.y Oe.riclt.i in (Lr yriecl'iic/h'n 
Ku'n.^t. Dreiuiidfunfzigstcs Programni zum Vrinckcltaanns- 
festo der arcldiologischon Gosellscliaft zu Berlin. Quarto, 112 
pp., four tdates and twelve illustrations in the text. Berlin, 
Georg Eeimcr, 1893. 

The proper proportions of the face, — the relation of its parts to one 
another and to the entire figure, — have at all times been of the highest 
importance to artists, and more than one treatise on the subject has 
been composed for the p'urpose of fixing a norm. It may be that the 
Kavojv of Polykleitos was not a book tas Kalkniann, on the authority 
of Chrysippos, believes), but only a statue from which rule.-t of pro- 
portion were to be deduced; at any rate Vitruvius (.in, 1, jj. 65 ed. 
Rose and Miiller-tstrubingj gives rides, derived, without doubt, from 
some previous writer, showing that at least one writing on the theory' 
of proportions existed in ancient times, while in modern times the 
subject has been repeatedly handled. The evident importance of 
these proportions is such that if it can be shown that they were con- 
sidered by' the Greek sculptors as subject to definite rules, and if the 
changes in those rules introduced by particular persons or at particu- 
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lar times can be determined, the history of Greek sculpture can be 
written with a degree of ease anil certainty otherwise iin:itt;iin:ible. 

For several years it has been t-vident that cert;iin arclla•()loLd^ts were 
paying great attention to the ineasurements of worl:s (>! tireek scui]'- 
ture, not merely for the purpo-e of deltrniining whaher sepiirate 
fragments belonged together, or the like, liut with a view to usine the 
proportiitns found by mea^ureiitent a- in.iication-^ 0 ‘ liie il.ite c.ii'l 
school to which the works beloiie-. If a certain system ii! proportions 
can be shown to be peculiar to a certain schitol. works tlnit shiwv thO'C 
proportions can be consigned to that -chool. So F. Vvhntcr . 

ISSi.p. 226j says: " I)o-^ Prop^'rlluni-^U'J.fi'. /I'.ve nAiJtin Cu •• dn 
soy, Thiif.U’i coi'i'Ji'in rt t-A, j 'l'ir tirf III .->1 1 1 " , •’ll' Pirindi c dti' 

attischea SchAe hiuoniiche (lehoivj yehubt h'lhfu.." etc., and hxes by 
measurements the system of proportions for Attic arti.-ts o: a given 
perio.l. In another article (Bunner A.mllni. 146 if.) the 'Uinc writer 
employs the proportions of the face as found by measurements in 
determining the origin of the head of iakchos from Eieusis. "Xo one 
has. however, itublished so many or so accurate measurements as 
those contained in the bciok be;bre U'. nor have the measurements 
given been tabulated so systematically and comprehensively. If the 
history of Greek sculpture is to he learned from tables of measure- 
ments and jwoportions. the material is here at hand. Too great praise 
cannot Ije given to Kalkmann's diligence in measurement and skill in 
preparing his tables. 

Before l)eginning his detailed examination of individual works, 
their proportions, and the canon.s upon which those proportions are 
based, Kalkmann gives an introduction on the theory of art in anti- 
quity, Vitruvius’ statements concerning symmetry and proportions, 
the divisions of tlu- lace given by Vitruvius. Leonardo da Vinci, 
Diirer, Rajjhael Mengs. and Schadow. rules for measuring, and exam- 
ples of mutual agreement of mechanically accurate copies. Bnder 
the last heading, he shows that copies of famous statues are substan- 
tially of the s.ame size (which is also the .-ize of the original), except 
when a famous work is reduced in size to a statuette. The mean 
measurements ot extant copie.s are, therefore, app)roximately the meas- 
urements of the original. 

The remainder of the hook is divideil into two chajitcrs, treating of 
the upright and lateral dimensions of the face. Kalkmann takes it 
for grante<l that some canon is the basis of the projiortions of every 
face in Greek sculpture, and that the progress of Greek sculpture is 
fforn canon to canon. This seems to me to be taking for granted what 
he should, if possible, jirove. Moreover, Kalkmann's tables show 
hardly a single work that corresponds exactly to any one of the canons 
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which he assumes. This he v>'Oulil explain by supposing that the 
sculptors took some dimen.sions from one canon, and others from 
another, in which case there seems to be no need of assuming a canon 
at all, inasmuch as there is nothing to hinder a sculptor from taking 
measurements or proportions directly from living models, without the 
intervention of canons. It seems hardly probable that the Greek 
sculptors derived their proportion.-^ from canons, unless they regarded 
those canons as correct, and if a siven sculptor regarded a given canon 
as correct, he would not spoil his work lyv taking .some proportions 
from another canon. Kalkmann also seems to think that each artist 
had one canon to vrhich he always adhered. This jirecludes all possi- 
hilitj' of progress in any artist. It also makes it wdl-niah im[)Ossible 
to ascribe any two extant work.s to the same person. 

An elaborate review of Kalkrnann's work (by Furtwiingler) has 
appeared in the BerV ner Wochcn-^chrift. ISp l. pp. Ih tj-llOt), 

and lldb-1144, to which those may refer who wi-h to read a discussion 
of details. Kalknutiin's tiieory of canonical proportions for ns him 
to assi'an the sculptures of Aegina to the sixth century, and those of 
Olympia to a time '• not latcrthan the fnv-t decade of lire tiftli century.” 
He is also coiup.elle>l to deny that the " Sauroktonos " is the work of 
Praxiteles, and to place the original of the Apollo of the Belvedere 
chronologically before the Hernics of Praxdteles. In several other 
instances works the date.s of wliic'n are fixed by direct .statements of 
ancient writers, or by the most certain styhhtic evi.lence. arc assigned 
to new dates solely on the evidence c.f mechanical niea.surcmenis. It 
is hardly neee.^sary to say that such results show that proportions 
cannot alone determine the relative hi:^t>)^ic•;l! jiositions of works of 
art. Kalkmann’s work is valuable as a oarefui collection of accurate 
measurements and the product of much independent investigation. 
His theory, however, is disjuovcd ly the results to which it leads him. 

Four plates and twelve illustrations in the text (nearly all ly ]Iin- 
tographic proecssj add greatly to the value and beauty ot the work. 
Plate.s I and ii represent the Herakles in the Palazzo Altemps at 
Rome, plate in the boxer from Sorrento in Naples, [date iv a youthful 
head in the Louvre. Ho.st of the other illustraticms rcgirescnt heads, 
though the Hiomedes in Munich is rejuvsented to a [nint somewhat 
below the middle, and the Landsdowu Herakles at full length. 

Harold N. Fowler. 

Al. Gayet. L'Art Arahc. Bibliotluapie do rEnseignemeut dos 

Beaux Arts. 8vti, pp. 316. Baris, 18h3. 

This volume is intended by the author to he more than a hand- 
book of the art of Islam : it is an attempt to set forth not only the 
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history but especially the philosophy of this art, its innermost charac- 
ter, and its special lesthetic message to the world ; such an attempt, 
in fine, as had nut yet been made. In its appreciation of the liist'uic 
development of Arab art, it is not based U])on larger histories, because 
no .such histories haye been written as could fill such a position. M. 
Gayet’s book is therefore rather peculiar ; it is a pioneer, and hence 
cannot be as elementary and simply descrijitiye as handbooks are 
expected to be. It advances at times new theories and then becomes 
argumentatiye and personal in its support of them, and is obliged to 
have recourse to detailed j)roof. For example, in the case of the 
polygonal system of decoration, which is for M. Gayet the keynote to 
the spiritual meaning of Arab art, there are geometric cleinonstrati<5ns 
so intricate and detailed a? to require the closest expert attention. 

Arab art is both a broad and a vague title. Let us see how the 
author understands it. We feel at every turn that M. Gayet knows 
and admires Egypt, and has not only become penetrated by its mys- 
tic charm and super-^ensuons fiisrination, but lias gone so far as to 
regard it as the land in which Islamic art was formed and developed. 
His point of view is hrietiy this : Havincr in a few years conquered 
almost the entire Grient, the Arabs, themselves without artistic sense, 
vet feeling the need of a monumental expression for their new civili- 
zation. rejected the external, imitative, material Hellenic art of Byzan- 
tium and turned to the Coptic art of Egypt for principles, ideas, and 
forms, because the Oriental mysticism and idealism, in which the 
Arab participated, were most i)erfectly embodied in the Christian 
Copts of Egypt, the land of Philo, of the Clnostics and the Neo- 
Platonists. Immediately after the conquest the Copts became the 
artists of the new civilization, and continued to be during the next 
thousand t'ear.s, developing the type.s that ruled the Mohammedan 
world. 

That there were other fornns of Islamic art beside the Egyptian M. 
Gayet grants. ISIoorish art, Persian art and the art of the Ivhalifate 
are the three main divisions that he recognizes ; the latter comprising 
several hranche.s, among which the Egyptian predominates. The 
writer pushes .aside both Moorish and Persian art for reason.s that do 
not seem at all clear, and confines himself to wdiat he calls the art of 
the Khali fate — in which he presumahly includes Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, with its centre.s at Damascus and Baghdad. Even of this last 
division he treats tally only the branch that was developed in Egypt, 
the object of his book being to prove its supremacy, very much as 
expressible in a proposition like the following : Mohammedan Coptic 
art := Arab art; Persian and Moorish art are not Coptic; therefore 
they are not Arabic. 
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At the very threshold the re-buikliag of the sacred Kaaba of 
Mecca, just before Mohammed had declared his mission, was under 
the direction of a Copt. The first mosque was that built by Amru 
at Fostat, near Alexandria, and it became the type of subsequent 
mosques, not only in Egypt, but in the re.st of the Mohammedan 
world, a type which was opposed to the Byzantine. The pointed 
arch and flat roof were its constructive characteristics, and in ground- 
plan it consisted of a square court with colonnades of unequal width 
on all sides. Although during this early period Egypt was not the 
centre of Mohammedan power, tlie Copts introduced the rules of their 
architecture throughout the Khalifate (a. d. (161-744). Even the 
later art of the Khalils of Baghdad, the famous Harun-al-Rashid, 
and Al-Mamhn (ix cent.), was Coptic, according to M. Gayet. The 
author's picture of the Islamic art of the first three centuries of the 
Hejira k completed by an account of the formation of Arab orna- 
ment. He here di.scusses the question of the use of figures. Did 
Mohammedan art avoid the human and animal forms becau.se these 
forms were proscribed on religious grounds, or was the avoidance 
voluntary'? The writer’s discussion is interesting and vital to the 
point of view of the book, for he believes tlrat the Oriental artist was 
not forced into this path, but took it in order to deliver himself from 
the external and debasing thraldom of the human figure, so precious 
to Hellenism, and to expre.ss his spiritualism, his mystic idealism, in 
a rhythmic art of intertwining \dnes, foliage an>l flowers, of geometric 
combinations which were at first simple and tentative, but gradually 
developed in the following period (x-xii cent.) into a wonderful sys- 
tem of polygonal decoration that could respond to every mood of 
ecstasy and convey every form of internal sensation. 

The second great stage in the development of Arab art, and the 
first that we can study iii existing monuments, is that which flour- 
ished under the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt, beginning with the foun- 
dation of Cairo in 969. In this great artistic era architecture was 
changed by the partial adoption of the dome and barrel vault in 
place of the flat roof, and decoration by the development of the 
polygonal geometric style and its universal application, though floral 
ornamentation is not entirely abandoned. The short chapter entitled 
Le trace yeoniitruiue dcs polygones, showing the geometric formulas for 
the making of every variety of combination of forms, is extremely 
interesting. This system was applied to marble decorations, mosaic 
work, stucco, to buildings, to large and small works of industrial art 
in every branch. It is certainly most characteristic and most inter- 
esting. A large part of the book is concerned with its development, 
its manifold forms and application to various purposes. M. Gayet, 
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in explaining the philosoph}' of its forms, insists that very precise 
sensations or states can be produced according to the princi})le at the 
basis of the combination of lines. He says: ies polygones rtguliers 
expriiiieront entre tou.s des idic-s nettes, prcches, hanvjnhlei. Celle-i de ce-i 
Jigvres dont Ic aoiijn'c d.e c'A'ts ed putr rejlilcruat dcs -ienti mtiits cnhnes, 
graves, enipreiids dune sdrenite douce; cellco dont le nuinbrc de c'/d^ est 
impair, une rnilancholie vague., le trouhle. I (urertitude ipi cutratae leur 
manque de syrnuictrie el d'equllibre ; et dc la ju.vt(ipo»itiuii de ces deux 
formes se degaycra une irnpre.ssion niixte, determinee par les proportions de 
leurs coiiihiitaisons. Lit resid.e tout le prinnpe de lei seniuhon, ohttiiue nu 
moyen des entrehics gtoinltriques. Lintrelcws n'est (pie I iiitre-crui.iemeiit 
regu.lier des lignes trades dans une figure priinalre, un rlirivi de cetlc figure, 
vae superposition de pobjijones sentrecoii.piini dons un usseinldnge inillid, 
L'exprcssion simple donaee pjar la forme esseatielle s'exidfc. Uac figure 
calrne aura par I'entrdacs la sensation de rinfini; une figure hesitante, cclle 
d'u.ne trislesse pmofonde. L'iniage dtricle di I'assemhlage du earri et de 
I’odogone eveiUera Videe de rimiiiutabilitl Itcrnelle. cede qui a qiour hose 
Vheptagone, cede d'un myst'ere vague et inquiet. 

While acceding fully to the assertion that thoroughly scientific 
and carefully thought-out principle.s (letermined Arab polygonal 
decoration of all kimls, and no atom of fantasy and chance, one may 
well hesitate to invest it witli s<> inucli meaning and psychologic 
intuition. But I shall avoid criticism until the close of my summary 
of contents. 

Under the last Fatimids and the short Ayouhite dynasty art was 
no longer so vigcjrous in Egypt. A great revival and the opening of 
the third and greatest period in Arab art came with the accession of 
the Baharite dynasty (d250_l,3.SUj. wlien Egypt was once again the 
centre of Arab civilization. In architecture the great step was the 
generalization of the u-^e of the dome, which, from being used exclu- 
sively over funerary cha])els, came to be einjiloycd in the musipaes, 
thus leading to a total transformation of architecture. The dome was 
not spherical, like the Byzantine, but ovoidal in shape, with a group- 
ing of stalactite-! in the place of jieiideulives. All the decorative arts 
blossomed with unparalleled splendor; and mo.saic.s, faience, stained 
glass, wood-carving, stucco, all were utilized, mostly under the law of 
polygonal decoration. In a cliapter on the jjhilosophy of Arab art in 
the XIV century, the writer insists upon its feeling and its spiritual 
insight, as opposed to the imitative and realistic schools of the West, 
In a cha}>tcr on the role of figures in art, he s]ieaks of the use of the 
human figure un-realistically, under what he calls the law of poly- 
gonal anatomy, and the u.se of hieratic birds and animals, often 
jiicrccd with ornamental holes, to show that no imitation, but a 
purely decorative effect, was intended. 
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Under the succeeding Bortijite dynasty the architecture remains 
the same constructively, but it is covered with rich ornamentation in 
low relief even over the exterior, and all its forms receive greater slen- 
derness and grace, this being especially shown in the development of 
the minaret. It is noticeable, also, that the polygonal system is 
largely abandoned in favor of a reversion to the earlier floral designs. 

The tinal chaj)ters deal with the decorative art of the entire period : 
with mosque furniture, glass, tapestries and stufls, damascene work, 
bronzes, arms, wood-inlay, illuminations, calligraphy, etc. In all 
of these branches, with the single exception of damascene work, 
which is the specialty of Persia, he claims priority or supreme excel- 
lence for Egypt, The clo.sing remarks relate to civil architecture, 
about which there is but little to say. 

The illustrations are full and good. A suflicient historic synopsis 
is prefaced to each stage of the artistic develojmient. The jiroportion 
of s})ecitic detail to general statement is in the main excellent. 

It is neverthele.ss true that the book stands or falls according to 
the an.swer one gives to three crucial questions. This, 1 am sure, the 
author would admit. These are : 

(1.) Should a handbook or •' Arab " art .'•ubstantially omit the 
Mohammedan art of every country l.mt Egypt? Yes. says M. Gayet. 

(2.) Wa.s Arab art influenced by Byzantine art ? Ko. says M. 
Gayet ; it was intensely and diametrically opposed to it. 

(3.) Is the p(flygonal .system of decoration, which is the essence 
and Soul of “ Arab art. the peculiar and exclusive appanage of 
Egypt? Yes. says M. Gayet; it is the art of a race, not of a religion. 

These ijUestions are fundamental bec'uuse the authoris answer to 
the first determined the scope of his book, that to the second his esti- 
mate of the historic riosition of Arab art, that to the third his view of 
its inner character and significance. IVith a writer of a different tem- 
perament these que.stions would not hold so important a place, bm 
M. Gayet is essentially an idealist of a peculiar type, and views art 
from the jisyeho-u'sthetic stand})oint. I.et us take up the questions 
in order. First, why should not the Mohammedan art of Persia or 
Spain be included in a handbook of Arab art? M. Gayet 's answer is 
that neither Persiem nor Iiloorish art are “Arab,'' because they are 
determined by pre-existing formulas, and their individuality is pre- 
served under the iMohaminedan domination. For him Coptic art is 
the only universal characteristic form. He can, however, be con- 
victed out of his own mouth, for he sets out to prove that the Copts 
already }) 0 .sses.sed, before the Arab conquest, the essential elements of 
the style afterwards develo])ed : as, for examjfle. the pointed arch and 
the germs of polygonal decoration. These, he says, they imposed on 
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the Arabs. In what way, then, do the Copts stand in a unique posi- 
tion? They also, as well as the Moors and Persians, possessed their 
“pre-existing formula.” That M. Gayet, being especially familiar 
with Mohammeilan Egypt, should wish to write a handbook ot its 
art, well and good, but let him call it by its right title, and not seek 
to enthrone it in a place that is not its due. under tlie general title of 
“ Arab art.” We still wait for a history and a handbook that shall 
attempt the difficult task of treating all the lirauches of Arab art. 

In the .second place, M. Gayet nut only denies that Arab art was 
influenced by Byzantine art, but attributes to the Copts and Arabs 
a pronounced op])osition and aversion to it. His own contemj)tuous 
prejudice against it is vented more than once. The Byzantine hemi- 
spherical dome, which to most people has seemed the architectural 
form that best represents the innnite. is for him oppressive, narrow 
and material, as compared to the soaring, mystic and s[>iritual char- 
acter of the horizontal roof ado[)ted by the Mohammedan Copts ! 
For him the Byzantines were the continuators of ancient Glreeee. that 
inferior people of meagre and narrow ideas wliose hatelul arti.stic 
tyranny has been the means of imposing the human flgure as the 
principal object and norm of art. Arab art alone was so idealistic, 
broad and internal as to discard man and take lines and polygons as 
its means of expression. 

Being endowed with so great a hatred of Byzantine art, M. Gayet 
easily disposes of its generally received claim to an influence on the 
formation of Aral) art. He cannot in certain cases overlook the fact 
that Byzantine artists were sent to the Khalifs from Constantinople. 
In the first instance which he cites of a Coptic artist employed in 
Arabia, namely the rebuilding of the Kaaba of Mecca shortly before 
Mohammed’s Flight to ^Medina, he commits a curious piece of sup- 
pres.'.ion. He notes the Copt who was captured with the vessel 
carrying architectural material, but he omits to mention that there 
were two artists, the other being a Bipantine Greeh. In the 
case of the rebuilding of the mosque at Mecca under El-Walid, 
the Greek Emperor sent, according to Es-.Sanhudi, eighty artists^ 
of whom forty were Greeks and forty Copts : by a piece of sjjecious 
but groundless reasoning il. Gayet concludes that the Copts w'ere the 
only artists that really constructed the mosque. Besides, it seem.s as 
if the presence of any Copts should be regarded as doubtful, for all 
the artists came, apparently, from Constantinople, and if there were 
Copts among them they must have been of those who j)ractised the 
Byzantine style. It is in harmony with his system that M. Gayet 
should omit the description of the early mostiues and other Arab build- 
ings which are examples of Byzantine influence or are known to have 
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'been built by Byzantine artists — such as the mosque of Damascus 
and those of El-Aksa and of Omar at Jerusalem; and also that he 
should disregard the evident fact — proved by many Arabic texts — that 
the rich mosaic and marble decorations of the Arab mosques and 
palaces was due largely to Byzantine influence, and often to the hand 
of Byzantine artists. 

Finally, the third question is in regard to the polygonal system of 
decoration, so often referred to. It is true that in Egypt this system 
reached an unsurpassed degree of perfection, elaboration and univer- 
sal application. For M. Gayet, “ the heart of a race beats ” in it ; it 
is “ one of the strongest expressions of the human mind,"’ and may 
be considered as ‘Dhe e.ssential character of all Islamic art."’ I shall 
not attempt here to do more than state : (1) that Byzantine art may 
dispute with Mohammedan the claim to a prior development of the 
polygonal system ; (2) that hundreds of Byzantine and Italian 
monuments dating between the x and xiii centuries — which is the 
very period of the earliest Mohammedan examples — show a develop- 
ment of the polygonal system as splendid, as intricate and as scien- 
tific as the Egyptian. The mo.saic decoration of the pulpits, choir- 
screens. paschal candlesticks, altar-tabernacles and sepulchral monu- 
ments of the Sicilian, Neapolitan and Roman schools cannot be 
surpassed in Egypt. This I can safely say, because of this luanch of 
polygonal study I have made a specialty. 

This being the ca.se, we must admit that Greeks and Italians 
understood the theory and pirv'tice of the polygonal system, and M. 
Gayet’s assertion that it represents the soul of a s])ecial race or the 
essence of a special art is untenalde. 

A few words of criticism remain. At the very beginning of his 
hook M. Gayet makes the usual statement of the uninitiated — that 
the Arabs as a whole had always been nomads, and were never influ- 
enced by any other civilization. This is iiuite incorrect. Several 
dyna.sties of Arab kings are now known, from hundred.'; of inscrip- 
tions, and we can date back Arab civilization two thousand years 
B. c. Arabs conquered and settled Ahvs.sinia. Even in the period 
immediately preceding Mohammed, when the nomadic element had be- 
come predominant, there was still the province of Yemen and there ■were 
still the Arab Kingdoms of the borders of Persia and Palestine. The 
pre-Islamic poems and legends show the strong influence of Persia, 
of the Jews and Syrians- For the period immediately following the 
conquest, M. Gayet minimises the role of other nations beside the 
Copts. No orientalist can be in any doubt that the Byzantino-Syrian 
and the Persian were the two intinences that combined with Arab 
characteristics to form Mahommedan civilization, while it is necessary 
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to concede a preponJeratiu" iiitluence to tiie Copt.' in the artistic 
field of Eaypt, althouoli even in Eyypt an unprejudiced eye will 
attribute to the Bvzantines a lan^e share in the ti'nnation of the dccora- 
tivestvle. At the same time we v.dli grant that the Co[itie artists, with 
an art partly origittal and partly Byzantine, exercised a .strong influ- 
ence at times outside of lv.rypt. I will even call .M. G.iyet's attention 
to an extremely important and early instance of Egyptian artistic in- 
fluence in Palestine, which seenis to have es'-apeil his attention. The 
great Ak.sa inos(-iue at Jerusalem wa.s restored in A. H. 4d5-fl7 (A. D. 
1032-5), by the architect Abdallah iba el Hasan, ctf Caint. by order of 
the Egvptiaii Fatiniid Khalit Edh-Dhahar. The areat inscription 
recording this fact was copied in the following century. See Guy le 
Stkaxcsi; in FaL Efpl., Oct. ld>6, and in his BtlrOS/n; Utvh:,- the Mos- 
lems, p. 102. 

With the exceptions above discus-^etl. M. Oayet's book i.s a safe one 
to read, and is always interc'ting. We hope that many pmints which 
it was iiupo.s.sible for him to treat or prove in .so limited a compass 
will receive amjfle treatment in .-oine future book which .shuuM include 
Christian Coptic architecture and decoration, and should treat more 
fully of the origin,s of poiygony, which here remain ob'cure. 

A, L. FEOTHi.vGHAir, Jr. 

Giusei'pe Merzario. I Jl'ie-itri iSeuuioiS,. SHuYa arthstka di 

mille daecento <niin (flOO-lSOO). 2 vols. 8vo. Milan. 1893. 

Pp. -Xxvii-b'OC and xxtit-bflG. 

The artists that give its title to this book are supjiosed to have 
originally formed an arti.stic guil<l on an island in Lake Como, where 
they sought refuge, in about bnu a. n., from the Lombard inva- 
sion. This association grew in imjiortance anvl a))pareutiy flourished 
througli the greater part of the Mhldle Ages, its members, as was the 
■wont of media-val artists, often travelling to other prindnces. They 
were mainly architects, sumetime.s sculptors, seldom painters. 

But this liook does not coriniie itself, as the orilinary reader might 
expect, to the history of thi.s pliasc of the art of Northern Italy. 

The author’s enthusiasm for his subject, combined with his want 
of discrimination in matters of style, and his fondness for strained 
and impo.ssible deductions drawn to .suit Ids purpose, make him 
include in his liook the greater part of Italian art and a considerable 
section of all European art, which he claims to be b^- tlie hand or 
under the influence of these “ Maestri Comacini.” Nothing escapes 
his ro'.iust appetite and jmwer of assimilation. 
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Such a book would not deserve mention if it were not for the fact 
that it gives proof of an immense amount of industry, contains much 
information that appears to be useful, and often wears an air of 
plausibility that might deceive the unwary. It is certain that con- 
siderable information could Ite exhumed from its fourteen hundred 
pages ; but it would be impossible to accept anything without verifi- 
cation. Besides, a large part of the text is quite irrelevant, being 
given up to oratorical display and sophomoric digressions on the cul- 
ture, geography and history of various European countries. So there 
is still room for a suitable treatment of the .same theme. 

A few examples of the author's methods will suffice to show how 
he manages to include so many different .schools and buildings under 
this Northern School. First, the method of asmiuptlon. On page 97, 
voi. I, the famous monastery of Subiaco is mentioned, the first founded 
by St. Benedict. Here, says he, toward the year lUfX). ‘‘ Lombard 
arti.sts worked,’’ and here is the first instance of the pointed arch. 
No Y>roof or even authority is given for the assertion of the p'resence 
of Lombard artists : and none could have been given. It is a mere 
fancy of his brain. The second assertion, about the pointed arch at 
Subiaco, leads him to claim for his Lombards the priority in the 
develojjment of Gothic architecture. None but a man who uses pre- 
historic authorities, as he does, would cling to the fallacy that the use 
of the pointed arch is in the remotest way neccs.sarily connected 
with the Gothic style, and esfiecially so in the case of these arches at 
Subiaco, which are blind arcades. 

Another method is what I should not. in mo.st writers, he.sitate to 
call ■mpprei.'yio veri, the method by supju'ession of facts. An example 
of this is in connection with the other great Benedictine art centre, 
Monte Cassino. All histories and handbooks mention the fact that 
shortly after the middle of the xi century Abbot Pesiderius sent to 
Constantinople for arti.sts to decorate the monastery which he was 
rebuilding. The passage in the contemi)orary historian of the monas- 
tery, Leo of Ostia, is one of the veriest commonplaces of art-history. 
And yet Merzario says fi, p. Ills') that Leo of Ostia states that the 
artists were Lombard and Amalphitan, not Greek ! 

The third method is that of deductions from artistic style. The 
value of the author’s judgment in this matter may be more easily 
imagined than described. One instance will suffice. St. Mark’s of 
Venice one wouhl fancy to be the one structure in Italy that stood 
firmly in the Byzantine column, without a jioint of similarity to Lom- 
bard structures, except in some very minor jjoints of added decora- 
tion. But Tilerzario sees in tiie hasilical groiuid-]jlan (it is a Greek 
cross), in the masonry (whatever he means by that), in certain sculp* 
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tures, certain emblems, certain arcades, the distinct proof of its con- 
struction by Lombards. 

A fourth method is assumptive deduction. Here is an instance of 
it. The Roman artists of the iliddle Ages, when they sign their 
works, often call themselves Romans. Xow, no native artist of anj^ 
place affixes its name to his own ; consequently .these artists who call 
themselves Roman must be foreigners who have received Roman citi- 
zenship; being foreigners they must be, of course, Lombards and 
“■ Maestri Cornacini.” Apparently Merzario is ignorant of two facts : 
(1) The Roman artists sign themselves after this fashion mainly when 
working outside of the city ; (2) the use of the name of birthplace 
was a very common one among all classes of Italian artists. But 
without signalizing any further aberrations, let us draw the veil. 

A. L. F.. Jr. 

WiLLi.A.31 Dur.ixi»l'.s. The S^i/ibolis/n of Churches and Chju'ch 
Ormrnertts. A translation of the first book of tlie RnHonale 
dklnonoa officionun. '\Vith an introductory essay and notes by 
the Rev. J. IM. Xeale and B. "Webb. 8vo., pp. cx.\xv-209. 

Symbolism is the spirit of Christian art, and so it is the part of it 
most elusive and difficult of exact formulation. M'e live in an age so 
lacking in S3’inpathy with and comprehension of such sj'uibolism 
that, with those of us who have some historic appreciation of its 
reality in the past, there is an inherent distrust of modern interpreta- 
tions of this syniboli.sm as unlikeh' to grasp the heart of the matter. 
But we welcome the words of a man like Durandus, because he was a 
man of the age of symbolism, and of its last period when encyclo- 
pcedic statements of accumulated traditions were composed in so mas- 
terly a fashion in eveyv branch of knowledge. He wrote at the close 
of the XIII century his work entitled Rntionnle divinoritm (ifficioriun, 
which soon became one of the most pojmlar of books, and had the 
honor of being the first .secular book ever printed, the editio princeps 
being issued ifom the pre.s.s of Furst in 1459. The Rationale is a 
treatise relating to church organization and service, describing the 
church building and decoration and their symbolism, ecclesiastical 
dignitaries connected with the church, the .sacred vestments, the mass 
in all its parts, the services of the ditferent parts of the day, and for 
ever}’ day in the year, and for everj'- special ceremony or festival. 

Guillaume Durand was a native of Provence, born about the j’car 
1220. His active life was pa.ssod, however, in Italj’. He attained to- 
fame as teacher ot canon law at Modena, and was succe.s.sively chap- 
lain of Pope Clement IV, auditor of the Sacred Palace, legate to 
Gregory^ X, captain of the Papal forces, and finally non-resident bishop 
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of Mende, refusing the archbishopric of Ravenna. He died at Rome 
in 1296. His high official position at the Pajjal court, his versatility, 
force of character and clearness of intellect, all combine to give 
authority to what he says. We are here concerned only with that 
part of his work which treats specifically of monumental and artistic 
symbolism ; that is, the first book, which is here translated. 

The translation is preceded by an introduction from the pen of the 
two learned Engli.sh Catholic liturgi.-^ts, Neale and Y\'ebb. written in 
1S42, and suffering from the limitations of that date. For. while 
unsurpassed in the field of liturgy, these writer.s show an insufficient 
acquaintance with the monuments, e.speeially those outside of Great 
Britain. To l)e thorouglily well rounded, such a treatise on church 
symbolism should involve a thorough knowledge not only of texts 
but of actual monumental hi.story. Nevertheless, the essay is in 
many ways admirable. It is a warm and able exjiosition of the tra- 
ditional Catholic point of view, and should he read by all who have 
charge of chuia-h building in our times to counteract the jirevalent 
utilitarianism, and at times, perhaps, to prevent the fantasy of artists 
or clergy invading a domain that should be free from individual 
innovations. Church .'ymbolism is something that is con.secrated by 
the thought and worship of centuries of Christian life and should 
not be at the mercy of modern untrailitional fantasy. If so little 
sacredness attaches to our Protestant cliuivhes. it is largely because 
they do not stir our religious imagination by any such symbolism, 
but are nearly always utilitarian : and the two English writers, in a 
somewhat fierce and rough jiostscript, call attciitiim to this, anil draw 
a contrasting jiicture between an ordinary Protestant church and a 
cathedral. The arguments that they use in favor of symlioliiin in 
part A of their treatise are fl) a pi-tori. (2) analogical. (I) philo- 
sophical, (4) analytical, and {o) inductive. In jiart B they give 
examples of symljolism under classified heads, and they close by a 
sketch of the history of symbolism in England. 

However interesting this part of the book is, the tran.-lation of 
Durand's first hook is far more so. Here we have, not speculations 
by the hands of an outsider, hut statements of actual symbolic Ijcliefs 
then current and infiuencing men’s mimls ami actions daily. By 
comparing Durand’s statements with those of other and older writers, 
we can see how they are based in most cases upon a long traelition, 
going back, in some ca.ses, as far as the early Fathers of the Church. 
Almost every statement in Durand can be controlled and verified \iy 
references to church writers, to the Ordu Romunn,-. and other church 
manuals, as well as to the other treatises of a similar description, but 
less full, such as that by Richard of St. Victor, over a century earlier, 
which is translated in an appendix to this book. 
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As it is impos3il)le to give any iilea of the contents of Durand’s 
treatise, we can onlv .stronsilv recommend its ])eruaal. 

A. L. F., Jr. 

Etirnxe Beissel.S. J. Yatkunisrhc ?Iiin‘itureii = 3Iiii’atiires choi- 
ces de la bdjdofJtlqyL da Yniicun. dVith 30 phototype plates. 
Freiburg- im Breisirau. 1893, Herder. 

Father Beissel has done a great service Ipv the puldication of this 
volume. In it he reproduce.s in jihototypc plates a good selection 
from the illuminated manu.acrijits in the Vatican collection. These 
examples are classified under five heads ; 

(i) Cla.ssic Style, four plates ; (ii) IVestern Style, vn-xi cent. ; 
four jdates; fiiij Dreek media.-val illuminations, eight plates; (iv) 
Illuminations lietween the xi and xiv cent, in the Vest, seven plates ; 
(Y) The .vv and xvi centuries in the West. The i)late.s are either 
full-size or but slightly reduced, and are for this reason unusually 
valuable The letter-press consists of brief introductory reinark.s. a 
desi.-riptioii of the manuscripts whose il!u:ninations are re])roduced, 
and a descriptive list of the principal illununutions in all these maiiu- 
scripjts beside that selected for illustration. The author is careful to 
note the color.s, in order partially to supjily their lack in the ])Iate3. 
His Work is scientific, sober and accurate, and the numerou.s refer- 
ence.s show ample acquaintance with the literature of the subject. A 
judicious reticence is shown in regard to dates of manu.rcrijits, and 
where there is a controversy the ditfercnt oprinions are quoted. In a 
few case.s I believe the date assigned to be rather early. The beauti- 
tul illumination (pi. x.xi) in the Decretals (Cod, Vat. Pal. lat. 629) 
belongs to the x;v lather than to the xiii cent., and dm .nylo of the 
plate (]il. XV) from the (dreek homilies (Cod. Vat. Crape. 1162) seems 
later than the xi century. There is also unusual interest in pi. viii 
taken from a book of sermons written at Monte Cassino in the xi 
century (Cod. Vat lat. 12(<2'). because tlii.-- iiianuscript and its coin- 
peers ('/. Tosti, Pidfoiirajin iirtl.-<tirii d> Monte Cn-iidiiO : Linvjubardo- 
(Jassinrnge) .shows clearly the very hand or at least the style of the 
Byzantine artists calli-d to Monte Cassino under Dcsidcrius. This is 
nut ineiitioncil Iry the author ; and a.s it is called a Lomljard nianu- 
script. we are left to infer that he regards its illuminations as belong- 
ing to that scIkjoI. The ]>ortrait of Desidcrius himself is given on fob 
2, and this M8. is perhap.s the mo^t perfect of its class. 

MT can in closing only ex])ress our thanks and the hope that 
other collections of MSS. may be illustrated as efficiently, so as to 
give u.s ill time the elements of a history of illumination. 

A. L. F., Jr. 
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REPORTS ON INVESTIGATIONS IN GREECE.— Prof. E. A. Gardner gives 
in XheJov.rn. of Hellenif Studies (1894, vol. xiv. 1) a report on excavations 
in Greece in 1893-4. Under Athens he relates tlie investigations in 
connection ndth the Eiineakrounos (?) aqueduct ; the building of the 
lohakchoi ; the wine-press, the columns of the Stoa of Eumenes in 
front of the theatre of Dionysos ; the metope from a sepulchral monu- 
ment, etc. Then come the discoveries by the French at Delphi and 
at Delos, by the Germans at the theatres at Magnesia and Tralles, by 
the Americans at the Argive Heraion and at Eretria, by the English 
at Abai, by the Greek Society at Mykenai. Thorikos, Eleiisis and Epi- 
dauros, by the French on the island of Gha, in Lake Kopais, etc. 

A report on recent e.xcavations in Greek lauils and investigations in 
■Greek archaeology is made by M. Reinach in the Revue Arcltiohijique 
for July-August, 1894. 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL SOCIETY IN BERLIN. — Reports of meetings of the 
Archffiological Society at Berlin are contained in the Arvhliolojischer 
Anzei(jei\ 1894, pp. 7 d-S8. Besides the conduct of business, the discus- 
sion of new books, etc., addresses were delivered as follows : Febru- 
ary; Wiiinefeld, on Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli (cut) ; von Friize on a 
fragment of an alabaster basin from Naukratis (cut), described by 
Arthur Smith, Catalogue of Archaic Greek Sculpture. Ao. IIG ; 11771, 
on the account given in Aristotle's ’ASiji/aAv Ilo.Weta of Attic coinage, 
hi ARCH ; Kviailc. on the excavations in Magnesia on the Maeander. 
The temple of Artemis Leukophryene, the Agora and neighboring 
buildings have been excavated. An elaborate report is to he prepared ; 
Kern, on the temple of Zeus So.sipulis on the Agora at Magnesia. 
April; R. Hvyne, on the Artemisioii at Magnesia; M. Rubensohn, on 
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the five epigrams in the anthology on the monument of Themistokles 
at Magnesia : Adler, on the great altar of Zeus at Olympia. May ; 
Diels, on the fragments of hymns to Apollon, with musical notes, found 
at Delphi ; Brucchier, on the development of Trojan Ceramic-;, and on 
an inscription from the architrave of Athena Ilias ; Winter, on a ])ortrait 
head in the Louvre (Galcrie Mollien, No. otOO), probably Mithradates 
VI Eupator ; Porniov: on the hymn to Ajiollou, saying that the character 
of the letters shows that it i< not earlier than b. c. 

The Anzeiyer. pji. 122-125, re[)Orts the June meeting. Kern s[)oke 
on Artemis Leukophryene in connexion with an inscription from Mag- 
nesia: Kedkinann on sculptures found at Delphi ; L’omioir on inscrip- 
tions from Deljjhi ; Hiller c. Gaertrinyen on a votive olfering of an 
astronomer from Pdiodes. 

SACRIFICIAL FOOD. — 111 the Jdhrburh Arch. Insf. (1S94. p. 114-117), 
P. Stengel, in an article entitled l-kdyxva. maintains that the liver, 
kidneys, etc., were not merely tasted at sacrifices, but were eaten, 
though chiefly by servants, as the masters preferred the meat. 

GREEK E.DONYMOUS MAGISTRATES BEFORE THE ROMAN CONQUEST, — 
In the Sludi Storki. 1894. No. 2. A. Pirro studies how th“re arose in 
the Greek states the custom of assigning a date to public or private, 
to religious or secular, documents by means of an e'poiiym. Its origin 
is extremely obscure and apjiears, accunlinc to the writer, to be an 
imitation of an Oriental custom, as exemplified in Assyria as early as 
the tenth century b. c. He compares as analogous institutions the 
kosmetes of Crete and the Spartan ephors, and shows how the epony- 
mous Ephor.s of Thera, Kyreiie and Hcraklea were derived from 
Sparta. The writer then studies Corinth and its crilony Megara, where 
the eponym originally had the title of BacriA.£ih ; the title being 
changed afterwards to that of irp'vravis, as shown by the Corinthian 
colonies of Anaktorion and Korkyra. The prytanis is also the eponym 
at Koloiihon, Teo-;, Pergamon, Gambreos (?), the Lesbian cities, Chios, 
Rhegiun. The eponymous magistrate at Athens, the Archon, is too 
well known to require comment. The Archon was also the Ejionym 
in Doris, Lokris. Phokis, the Boiotian League, Chios, Nikaia, Andros, 
Keos, Tenos, Delos. Paros, Thasos, Euboia: but in many cases the 
eponym of the league must be distinguished from the eponym of each 
city. At Kyzikos the hipjiarch is eponym. .Vt EzioC?), Samos, Naxos, 
Astypalaia. Nisyros, Knidos, the eponym is the demiurge, kqfeiovpyo^. 
At lasos, Mylasa, Aphrodisias, Mileto.s, Nysa, Priene, Smyrna, the 
a-Teefiav-qefiopos is the ei)onym. This fact is probably due to the influence 
of Miletos in Karia. To be noticed here is the strategos, uTpaTrjyoi, 
the head of the koivov of the Aitolians, Phokaian.s, Achaians, Epirots, 
Thessalians. The eponym at Gela was the hierapolos (UpaTroAos) ; at 
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its colony Agrigentum, and at Segesta and Melita it was the hiero- 
thutes {UpodvTi]^) ■, at Halikarnassos, Isew-Ilion, Olbia, Tomi, Oropos, 
Mantineia, Tegea, Epidanros, Rhodes, Katana, it was the hiereus 
(hpevs) ; at Argos the hiereia (tcpeta) ; at Dime in Achaia the theokolos 
(^eoKo/Vos), at Syracuse the amphipholos (dp-^iVoAos), in Lykia the 
archi-hiereus (dpvtcpcus); at Eretria the hieropoios ( hpoTrotos) . 

At the close of the article is a table of magistrates arranged in the 
following geogra]>hical order : Lykia, Karia, Lydia, Mysia, Bithynia, 
Pontus, Thrace. Thessaly, Ejiirns, Akarnania, Aitolia, Doris, Lokris, 
Phokis, Boiotia, Attika [ref. to c i g). Megaris. Argolis, Achaia, Arka- 
dia, Sparta Cref. to c i g), Greek islands [Thasos. Lesbos, Chios, 
Samos, Kalymna, Kos, Misiros. Rhodes. Astypalaia, Andros, Keos, 
Tenos, Delos, Paros, Kaxos, Thera, Euljoia, Krete. Korkyra, Melita), 
Sicily (Gela, Akragas. Segesta, Tauromenion, Katana, Syracuse), 
Magna Graecia (Rhegion, Heraklea). 

THE GORGONEION AND ITS HISTORY. — In the ’ApyacoAo'/iKi), 

1894, pp. 99-112 (pi. 4) A.Th. Philadelpheus publishes The Gor'jontioii 
ill (he Mosaic jrrini the Peinucas. The Gorgoneion is in the centre of a 
square mosaic, the remainder of which consists of linear patterns, 
triangles, and spirals, uith an ivy leaf in each corner. The oriental 
origin and high antiquity of the Gortroneion are discussed. The word 
is connected with Semitic Golgo (if. Goleotha, the ]>lace of a skull). 
Three classes of Gorgoneia are distinguished. First the jirhnitive, 
hideous apotropaion ; second (in the tilth century n. c.) heads still 
retaining some of the early features, but already beautiful, and last, 
the pathetic type, dating from the Macedonian times. This mosaic 
belongs to the last class, and is doubtless a copy of some painting. 

HERAKLES AND THE HORNED HIND. — At a meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society Prof. Ridgeway discussed the legend of Herakles 
and the Hind with the golden horns (Pindar, 01. hi. 31). Aristotle 
(Poetics XXV. 5) refers to the blunder made by some poets, who did not 
know that female deer have no horns (oti th'ikeia €.\a(/)os nipa-a ovk «\£‘)- 
Scholars arc right in seeing an allusi(_)n to Pindar, who (01. iii. 31), 
speaking of the journey of Herakles to the land of the Hyperboreans 
in search of the golden-horned hind, uses the phrase xpetroKepcui' iXafov 
dy'jktiav. On this same journey he reached the " shady sources of the 
Ister ” (iii. 13). But Pindar must share the censure with Euripides, 
who, in the chorus of the Hercules Farens, in which he celebrates the 
Labors of Herakles, says (375-6) : 

rav Tc xpvuoKapavov [ SopKar ttoikiAoimtoi’. 

Moreover, sculptors and engravers are equally to be blamed. For, on 
certain coins of Abdera of the fourth century b. c., we find Artemis 
accompanied by a horned deer, commonly described as a stag (Gard- 
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ner. Types. PI. iii. 31). Again, all are tainiliar with the fatnoii', .--tatue 
in the Louvre, commonly known "Diane a la hi, --he." Here the 
hind i.' adorned with antleiv. Again, there are at leu't two gems in 
the British Museum (Tho. 765' which >h<iw the godide^' aci-oinpanied 
by a horned deer. Are all ihe poets and arti't< wrong, or d:)e.s 
Aristotle err in laying down a' univer'al the al>>ence of horn,' in 
female deer? The latter 'eeiii' to be the true 'olution. In one 'pi eies 
only of all the cervine genii' is the female eipiipioed with antler^. 
The reindeer of Northern A 'ia and Kunaie i< the ex''|,ption. Pinilar 
makes the Far North the 'Cene of the nue-t of llerakles: Luri],iJe.' 
indicates the .same; and in Roman time' there w.w a pooular belief 
that the hero had visited Niirth Hermauy f" fuisse apiid eo.' [sc. 
Germanos] et Herculem memorant," Tac. Genu. 2). The ea.ptnre of 
a timid deer wouM have hi en a mean ta,'k for the slayer of the 
Nemean lion and the Lernean hydra, hut the point of the legend lies 
in the dilHculty of obtaining sO rare a creature as a horned hind. 
Occasionally pieces of reindeer liorn liave been found anioiig tlie mul- 
titudinous antlers and bones of other deer in the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland and Bavaria, .showing that, about 12f>'» — .fi'A* b. c.. occas- 
ional specimens rcac-hed Ceutr.il Europe. It is affirmed that the 
reindeer wa.s still a lingerer in North Germany in Roman times. If 
Baltic amber reached Mykeiiai l-fM.) — IgiM,) n. c.. and Homer had a dim 
notiem of a land where the day was very long and the night very short, 
we need not wonder if the lurly fin-eks had heard a rumor of a strange 
kind of deer, the females of which were horned. — Academy. Nov. 17. 

THE iUAN TABLETS.— In the Jnhrb'ich Arch. Inst.. 18h-i. p].. ISh-lbS, 
A. Briining writes: of The ArtiiHc Originali oj the Illrn Tablets cuts). 
The relicts puhli.shed under the title " Grie<'hisehe Bilderchroniken,” 
by .Jahn and Michaelis and other similar relicts are shown to aaree 
accurately with the so-called Uln.-. Lnl'nia. Fifteen 'cenes of the Ilian 
Tablets are represented upon works of art which are evidently derived 
from great work'. The mad Ala' may lie derived from the Aias of 
Timomaehos. and the flight of Aeneas may go back to Arkesilaos. 
These scene', and perliap' some others, are derived from separate 
works of art, but the greater part of other compositions probably come 
from cycles or series of paintings, such as are known to have exi.sted 
in Rome. 

LATER ATTIC VASE-PAINTING.— In the Jnhrbi'ch Arch. Inst., 1S94, pp. 
57-S’2 , a. Milehhbfer writes of the later Attic vasc-pmntiivi (2 cuts). The 
Attic aryballoi are developed from the lekylhos. A list of fourteen 
earlier aryballoi and thirty later ones is given. Six of the latter are 
adorned with reliefs. Les.ser divisions are connected with the names 
of various artists. The influence of sculpture upon vase-painting is 
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shown to be far less than that of monumental painting. Polygnotos 
probably came to Athens soon after the Persian wars. His influence 
is Seen in vase paintings about 470 b. c. The later series tjungere 
Eeihe) of the line style (schoner Styl) begins soon after 45U b. c. 
The XikO'balu.strade is later than many work.s which have beeit 
regarded as imitations of it. The invention of many well-known motifs' 
belongs to the great painter.s, not to sculjttors. 

THE WRESTLERS IN FLORENCE.— In the Jnhrbuch Arch. Ind., Isbd. pp. 
liy-l'iB, B. (.ri'aef discusses the Heads of the Floreatlne grouji of wredlers. 
The head of the upper wrestler is a modern copy of the head of the 
son of Xiobe Xo. 253 ('Diitschke). This head belong.s to the lower, i. t., 
the defeated wrestler, while the head now placed on the neck of the 
defeated wrestler belongs to the victor. The original of the groui) of 
wrestlers appears to have continued the art of the fourth century 
B. c., as it may have existed outside of .kttica, free from the influence 
of Lysippos. de[)endent upon the traditions of the art of Skopas, 
which are. however, not exaggerated, as in Pergamon, but softened by 
faithful ob<ervation of initure. 

AMORGOS. — Dr. T.soundas has ju.st finished his excavations in the 
prehistoric necropolis of the island of Amomos. and tlie result-: are of 
great importance for the study of the Myceniean and pre-Mycenieaii 
or island age. About twenty tho!o<< tombs were di^covel■ed containing 
grave-goods, consisting of terracotta vases, lance-heads, fictile figurines 
and one figurine in marble of very ancient and pre-Hellciiic charac- 
ter. It is thought that tlie age of these various objects is not more 
recent than the beginning of the second millenninm b. c. — Athenieum, 
Xov. 24. 

ATHENS. — Enneakrounos and Kall'rhoe- — In the’E^/jpepLs’ApyatoXo-pKik 
1894. pp. 1-10. W. Ddrpifeld writes of Eniuakrouaos aod Kallirhnc. 
In rejily to G. Xikolaides CE<#>, 1893, p. ]79-18b). he maintains 

that Enneakrouno.s was not in the bed of the Ilissos, but near the 
Agora. In early times a sprintr on the Pnyx hill was called Kallirhoe, 
but tliis name is ajiplied by Plato and later writers to the spring in the 
bed of the Ilissos. 

Excavations near the Pnyx and Areiopagos. — ^Tlie excavations ot the 
past year in the neighborhood of the Pnyx and the Areiopagos, 
though they did not furnish, as Prof. Dorpfeld had lioped, absolutely 
convincing proof that the spring Enneakrounos was in this region, 
did prove that the ground in this part of the city is full of ruins and 
anticpiities. It showed itself so promi.-;ing a field for excavations that 
on the recommendation of Dr. Dorpfeld the Greek government has 
expropriated the laud. Mr. Gardner says ; ‘‘It will thus be possible 
to clear it entirely and to remove the earth to a distance, instead 
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of merely turning it over — a necessity which has hitherto cramped 
the work. Excavations are promi.-ed here on a large scale . . and it 
can hardly l)e douhted that when all the region in front of the Akrop- 
olis. and between the Areiopagos and the Pnyx. is laid bare, some of 
the mo.st difficult problems of Athenian topography will lind their 
solution, and many ancient buildings or precincts, hitherto known 
only by name, will be identified.’" 

Restoration of the Parthenon. — 1 he committee ot architect.^ and engi- 
neers ajuiointed to examine into the damage done to the Parthenon 
by the earthcjUake of last sjiring, had scatfolding ercctedt in onler to 
secure a thorough examination. Ao great ilamaae was fiuind, but 
certain recommendations were made to ensure .stability in view of the 
gradual shifting of some column drums and a slight dislocation of 
the west front. 

Reconstruction of East Pediment of Parthenon. — In the Jahrbuch .-irch. 
Inst.. bS94. p. Sd-87. J. Six publisher feut) a rec(.inTtructinn of the 
central gruvp of the Eodn'n Pediment of the Porthenon. The positions 
and measurements of the figures are regulated by the traces on the 
slabs of the pediment. The reconst ruction resembles the group on the 
Madrid puteal, — Zeus seated in the centre, facing the right, liehind 
him Hephaistos, before him Athena, with a flying Nike jdacing a 
wreath upon Athena’s head. 

Inscription of the Iobakchoi. — In the Mdthed. Arch. Athen. (1894. pp. 
’2-iS-'2&2), S. "Wide publishes and discusses the Lhsenftion of the lubak- 
clioi. discovered in February. l.sD4, between the Pnyx and Areio[iagos. 
The date of the inscrijition is probaiily about the miildle of the third 
centurj' a. d. It contains a report of a meeting, followed by the 
statutes of the thiasos of the Iobakchoi, giving rules for admission, 
monthly dues, treatment of misconduct, etc. Officers were the hpefs, 
avOiepevs, apxtpOiK'xp’;, rapiai, ypapfiarev^. —pueSpo';, and perhaps /SovkoXikos. 
The servants are e.allcd (t-ttoi. Tiie official naiue of the thiasos was 
BaKxAoi'. At the meetings there were dramatic reju’esentations. In 
these the Eleu-iinian deities appear. This [mints to a connection 
with the cult of Dionysos iv At/rraw. 

Heliast tablets. — In the Mittficil. *4rcA. Athen. (1894, pp. 203-211), 
S. Bruck writes on the Heliast Tablets. Thirty-two of these 

tickets are described and twenty i)ublished in facsimile. Of these, 
ten are here published for the first time. 

MT. ATHOS. — The monks of Mt. Athos have undertaken to produce 
a pictorial work illustrating the history', architecture, art, and social 
life of their unique settlement. All the monasteries have combined 
for this purpose, but the editor and author of the accom[)anying 
(Greek] text will be the monk George of St. Paul’s Monastery, whose 
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intelliu-enee and courte.sy are well known to the few privileged travel- 
lers who have visited the Sacred Mount. The hook will he published 
at Constantinople. Thei'e will be lot) phototypes and some woodcuts, 
with 150 paaes of quarto text. The paintings and the architecture 
will l)e adequately given, an.l will he of the highest interest. — Athcn.. 
Xov. is. 

DA.°HNE. — Mosaics. — In the ’Ei'/j/xtpis 'Xp^aioXoyiK’j, 1894, pp. Ill— 
122 (PI. 5). G. Millet discusses d/o-'o/cs of the Church at Duphaion. and 
publishes one representing the crucifixion. The Saviour is repre- 
sented as a corpse, Ijlood mixed with water flowing from hands, feet 
aii<l side. Below the cross is a skull, above it two angels. At the 
right stands St. .John the Evangelist, at tl'.e left the Virgin. (Other 
representations of the crucifixion are discu.ssed. and the date reached 
for this mosaic i^ the firA year of the -\i century. The figure' show 
the desire for gracefulnes' and slenderne-s which distinguishes the 
work of that time from earlier work. 

DELOS, — Theatre, — We i[uote the followine 'uintnary by Prof. Gard- 
ner of tlie results of the e.xcavation of the theatre, 'oy M. Chamoiiard, 
of the French School: "The plan of tlie staac buildings is a very 
peculiar one. They consist of a central 'iructure of two or more 
stories, surrounded l>y a colonnade which .supported a platform twelve 
feet high all round ; on the front this was finished in the usual man- 
ner as a iiroseenium, at the 'ides and back it was I’migher. having 
merely si|uare pillars in.Vead of the tt'Ual columns and [linakes. For- 
tunately an inscription has been fouinl relating to this structure, 
which is of the highe-t iinjiortance for the decisiim of the disputed 
question whether the actors had their place on the to]i of the prosce- 
nium or in front of it. In the inscription — width was iptoted Iiy 51. 
Homolle at an o]ien meeting of the French School — the proseenium 
is identified with the Xoydoi-. This finally disposes of the assertion 
that the prosceititim in the Greek theatre was not the Xo'/uoy. The 
only course ojien to tho'C who maintain Dr. Dbrnfeld's view i' to say 
that Xoyuov does not mean the [dace from which the actors usually 
s]K)ke; but considerine. the use which has .hitherto been made of the 
term Xoyfiov in the discussion, such a contention will not be easy to 
establish." 

The theatre was the subject of two addro.sses at the February meet- 
ing of the French iSchool at Athens, one by 51. Homolle and one by 
Dr. Dorpfekl. 51, Homolle began by referring to the especial inter- 
est of this monument because of its being dated, never having been 
made over and being connnenteil and documente<l liy a series of con- 
temporary inscriptions found at Delos. The'C texts are to be found 
in the accounts of the hieropi who had charge of all the work carried 
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on in this monument as well a.s in all the other sacred or public 
buildings. The earliest belong to the time when the construction of 
the theatre was not yet completed ; the others show its history during 
the course of about a hundred years. The following is an indication 
of the references in their chronological order, they being puldishe<l in 
the A-irchkes de V Intendance Sacree t Delos, to which work references 
are here given ; 

1) c. 290 B. c., XI : 2) 282 b. c., xvii : 3) 2S1 b. c.. xviii : 4) 279 
B. c., XIX (Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell., xiv, pp. 393, 401) : 5) 27G b. c.. xxiii : 
6) 274 B. c., new text : 7) 269 b. c., xxxiv : 8) 250 b. c.. xlvii : 9) 246 

B. c., XLViii : 10) 250-240 B. c., L : 11) ISO b. c., lxxxvii : 12) 170 b. 

C. , LXXXXV. 

M. Homolle gives the texts in full in most cases. From them he 
concludes that the main structure was completed at the commence- 
ment of the third century, and that its plan is therefore that of the 
Greek theatre of the fourth century. Except for the ill-defined work 
on the periphery (-rrepioiKoSoixla), all the contracts made by the hieropi 
relate to the decoration, the marble revetment of the steps, etc. The 
work is divided into sections of between lOi ) and 200 feet, which are 
allotted in greater or lesser number, according to the resources of the 
year. Great activity appears to have reigned between 276 and 246. 
It then ceases, and we may .suppose the building to be coin2ileted. for 
subsequent expenses relate solely to representations. The texts fur- 
nish a long list of terms descriptive of the various parts of the thea- 
tre and aid in its ideal reconstruction, and they also hel^a in forming 
an idea of the stage apparatus. 

The ruins are divided, as the inscrijitions indicate, into four group.s : 
the theatre or cavea, the orchestra, the stage, and the cisterns. 

The orchestra is the e.ssential [lart : it forms a circle whose circum- 
ference determines the arrangement of the theatre and the site of the 
stage, the first following the half of the circumference itself, the second 
being tangent to the ojjpo.site side of the circle. The orchestra is sur- 
rounded by a drain prolonged at its two ends toward the cisterns. 
The theatre follows the circumfercnco of the orchestra as far as its 
diameter, and as far beyond as to form five-eighths of the circle. Its 
construction is in [jart artificial, and along almost its entire periphery 
it is sustained by marble walls (^TrepioiKoho/xla i of irregular courses. At 
three-filths of its height it Is divided by a passage which surrounds it 
(oloios). The uiiper j>art {cTnOearpov) is not concentric to the lower 
{dlxTpov), nor arranged on the same axis; it is bordered above by a 
cheiniii de roade with a hooded parajiet. Eight staircases symmetri- 
cally arranged give acccess to the rows of scats from the orchestra as 
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far as the Sid^ojua, dividing the cavea into six equal wedge-shaped sec- 
tions. Above, the staircases were double in number. 

The stage is a large rectangular hall, without trace of inner divis- 
ions, with three doors in the side focing the theatre and one on the 
opposite side. It is surrounded on all four sides by a portico which 
impinges 3.50 m. on the circle to which the stage is tangent, and fol- 
lows the lines of a square inscribed parallel to the tangent in the cir- 
cle, and whose two opposite angles mark the site of two of the middle 
staircases of the cairn. The portico was decorated with doric semi- 
columns, and was about three ni. high. Before it were placed statues 
(Atlantes, Philetairos of Pergamon, Ergeas). Tlie portico turns at the 
sides, so as to form, with the theatre walls, the parados. In the 
spaces between the pillars of the portico decorative panels could be 
slipped. 

This construction is like an immense platform with a hall in the 
centre for massing the actors, for the entrances and exits, and the 
machinery. The upper story and the basement are similarly arranged 
and can be similarly decorated. The first is called the Aoyetoi'. 

The cisterns are divided into eight compartments. 

M. Homolle closed by saying that the theatre of Delos corresponds 
exactly to the rules laid down by Vitruvius. All the arrangements 
are derived, in fact, from a circle in which four squares are inscribed : 
the circle marked the limit of the tlieatre and that of tlie stage 
■scaenae frons ; the base of one of the squares indicates the proscenion 
(fiaitlo proscaenii) ; to the angles of the four squares correspond the 
ends of the cavea (cornua hemicijclii) and the eight staircases that 
divide it into six runei. The proscenium or platform (puljtitum) is 
called also Aoyetor, the place where the actors acted, at a height ot Kt 
to 12 feet. There is the same correctness in the measurements of 
details, such as benches, passages, etc. Vitruvius, therefore, had a 
thorough knowledge of the Greek theatre, and if he was mistaken, 
was so only in the interpretation of the use of each part. 

Prof. Dbrpfeld then, at AI. Homolle's rec[Uest. explained his system 
regarding the con.struction of Greek theatres, adding that he tound in 
the tlieatre of Delos a new and striking confirmation of it. A itru- 
vius, never having seen any Greek tlieatres, and knowing them only 
by plans or deseri])tions. thought there was an essential ditference 
between them and the Homan, whereas the one is derived directly 
from the other. The actors always stood in the orchestra, in front of 
the jiroseeniuin which carried the sceiieiy, but was not also roomy 
enough for the actors. The Aoyetoi' = proscenium was but seldom 
occupied by actors, and only by those who represented the gods, as is 
shown by its later title, ^eoAoyetoi-. 
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The stage always represente'l tlie iialaee: that of Delo', with its 
Continuous portico, answers exactly to this eonceptioit : the scenery 
was placed in front and around it, hut not on it, hecause it was itself 
part of the scenery, Tlie actors and the ehoriw inored in front of tlie 
portho and not ahove it, which would he e'piivaleiit to placing them, 
sr, to '],rah, on the first ^tory of the house. — B'dl. (dji‘r. Htllm.. 
pp, Ifil-its, 

011:1 III f.'cidl Omirtir iiiid T>ii'_'L --. — riit- B'dJif >11 de Corn ^jmndn na Hd- 
I'liiiji'e ( .T;in.-.Tulv, is'il). giv - a 'hort note on the nio~t ri'ccnt 1 xi a- 
vations at Delo'. Mhl. Ar.laillou and L'ouve liat'c lieaitn to ./Icar the 
}">i't ami the dneh~ ami to ^ludy the pr.vate hoii-c~. The ].lari i- to 
complete the '-titd.y of the >aereil eity hy that of tlm l■ulumer(. ial pu.ir- 
ter. Its remains are considera’Ie, f. )r It-lo- w.m, in tin- 'ocond and 
lir-t ei uturie- jt. I.,, the liidin eiii'poriutu of the Mnt Mediterraii 'an, a 
rich and luxuricais city, Several ■doirdUr.- h.tve heeii opened : (I'l 
aloita' the shore, in oril -r to rind th ■ line of tit ■ wliarvc'. th'c ends of 
the ajtiies, to asi-ercain the arranaenieut of the Icisiiis, and to clear out 
the n-ai'eh' iit-e-- : 02 < at the einl of tlie Portico of Pliilip, ndiere tliere 
inU't he a landia'a-ilae,', the st.irting-poiut of the .'-.i' red Way h-adine 
to tire Propylaia : .3) in the intericir, near the sacr.'d lake, with the 
oha; 't oT ciinipletine tlie c-Xea vatii.ill ot the Ocho'ii Br on iluni'Uin . ot the 
agora of the citi,iens of Beyrouth.. ,ind in order t<j find the sami-tuary 
an I areeting-placc of the I-Ier.ikleistian Tyrian-. 

Already sucee-s has been attaiui' 1 near the Portico of Philiji. where 
ins 'fiptions ami tra es of -iruc-tures have Been found. Along the 
wlrirves, storehouse-, streets an 1 s.p.nu'c- are ooniinu' to light. Several 
houses have h'^en cleared, in which have lieeii found marble columns, 
mo-, lies, eleaant stuc/O'-s. paintr I dec ir.ition. 

DELPHI.— M. Homolle's last report.— At the close of the .sUiiiui.sr M. 
Homolle sent a fui-ther report to the Ministry of Public Instruction 
ou the e.xeavations earried on during the siifing, hegiiining on March 
do. Three " chantiens " were in operation; that of the temple of 
Apollon: that of the treasury of the Athenians: and that of the 
Helleniko. 

Trnipk of Apodon . — The results of this part of the work have been 
exce-sively disappointing. Not a fragment of scitlpture has been found 
that could helong to gables, frieze or im-topes. dVhat had been previ- 
ously so attributed was done erroneously. The only explanation 
is that the Koiuan emperors, after the time of Pausanias, had the 
sculptures removed, iiiece by piece, with great care. The end of 
cornice puhlished by Curtins and Ponitow remains unique. Only 
some lion heads that served as gargoyles have been found in frag- 
ments. Iragments of tufa are fairly abundant, but poor considering 
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the size of the monument and the insuilicioncy of the eonelusions to 
be derived from them. There are: (1) drums of coluuins of two types, 
channelled and not channelled. In several cases they have fallen in 
line so that the restoration of the columns at least will be certain. 
(2) Capitals: only ten, and none intact. They do not recall in anv 
wat’, in thickness of projection, of abacus, or in outline of echinus, the 
types of the sixth century. The lines, so nearly straight as to have 
hardly any bulge, are of a thinness and dryness that would lead one 
to assign a date much later than even the fifth century. Were there 
but a single example one might regard it as a restoration, but all are 
alike, and it is hardly po.ssible to believe in a total reconstructi(jn un- 
mentioued by any author. (3) Triplyphs and metopes. Judging frimi 
the few remaining pieces, only one i.if which is whole, these two mem- 
bers were united in one block. That found near the S.W. corner 
bears the trace of a large oblong -^hiehl. more than a metre high, re- 
calling the Gallic shield. Pattsanias niimtious such offerings, but as 
suspended from the epistyles. 

As for the Ionic columns which have been so commonly attributed 
to the terajile. they can have nothing to do with it. There is no war- 
rant for confusing the orders in tlie tempL.'. and these columns are not 
only not of sixth century style, but differ so one from another that it 
seems strange any one could regard them as all lielonging to one 
monument. 

The ground-] dan of the temple is clear, but it is somewhat difficult 
to reconstitute it with strict i)reei,'ion. Nothing rises abo\ e the foun- 
dations. and except two surj’aces some fifty metres siptare at the two 
ends of the temple, all tile cour.ses of the walls have been c.U'rieJ off 
below the ’pavement : not a column is in jdace, nor even a idaipie 
bearing trace of channelling. 

It stood on a three-stopped stylobate, was jierij.teral in form, with 
six columns on the front and very long sides, the numl>er ol' whose 
columns can hardly yet be determiueil. No hypothe.sis will be pro- 
posed until the fourth side of the tem]do has been entirely cleared, 
for it seems to be the best preserved and may yield some decisive 
indications on the intercoluniniations. The temide apjiears not to 
have had any internal colonnade. It is arranged in harmony -with 
its character of temple-oracle, like th.tt of the Didymeau A]iollon. 
The [lavement is iuterru)rted toward the centre liy a wide and deep 
dejire-sion. whose length lias not yet been fathomed. It is not due to 
any accident, liecause the sidies are regularly stoned up. It is evident 
that here is the adytou. This cavity has not yet been cleared of all 
the objects of which it was full, such a^^; Archaic inscriiitions (offering 
of the dj'knte by the Irtfiuis after a war; signature of an Athenian (f) 
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artist Diopeithes) ; Greek and Graceo-Roinan inscrii)tions (dedication 
of Philandridas ; decrees of proxeny, etc.,) ; fragments of bases of 
statues and small marble monuments: architectural details of tufa 
and marble. 

The passages uduch MM. Foucart and Pointow regarded as subter- 
ranean galleries, are everywhere beneath the building. There is no 
proof that they were used at any time as passages. They were, on the 
contrarv, only the intervals between the piers connected by walls, 
upon which the entire structure was made to rest : this was their 
only use. 

It is a peculiar anomaly that there was an almost complete lack of 
offerings before the tacades and the south side of the temple: none 
were found in place and very few overthrown among the earth. 

It is even difficult to determine the ancient level of the soil. The 
basement of the temple is so crudely built that it was evidently not 
meant to be seen, and yet the {lolygonal wall is neither high enough 
nor strong enough to have sustained an embankment on a level with 
the temple : nor would it have borne tlie thrust of a slope. Besides, 
ancient fragments have been found below the upper line of the wall 
and the subterranean aqueduct opens at the wall level. The best 
solution is to imagine a large narrow square at the level of the top of 
the wall, ending, on the side of the temple, in a line of high steps, 
which both hid the rudeness of construction and served to support 
offerings. 

Swred Way. — Fortunately, East and North the Sacred Way is pre- 
served almost intact. Last year the excavations were carried as far 
as the altar of Chios, ])laced on the imlygonal wall at the point where 
the road reaches its top. on the very axi> of the temple. It seems to 
have been the principal altar. It rose from a high base of Idackish 
blue calcareou.s stone, ami was connected with the temple, on whose 
level it was, by a tlagaing. The M'ay turns here to the direction 
E-W. and becomes horizontal. The jiosition is magnificent at this turn- 
around, and here the monuments were [died U[) in [irofusion against 
the muuntaiii side, .'^ome of the fine.-t were placed here. Here was 
found, ill situ, at the very turn, an enormous base with a dedicatory 
inscri[)tiun by Gelon, son of Deinomenes. The <.iirering was a golden 
tripod anil a .■^tatue of Nike, the works of the toreutician Bion the 
Mile.sian, son of Diodoros. Another base, to the right of this one, 
jtreserves the close' of a dedication . . . ■ Acti-ogGreos 
/j-va? A third, like it, overturned and broken, bore no inscription. 
The three sons of Heinomene.s had sent gifts to Deljihi and jierhaps 
these three bases should be attrilnited to them, uule.ss it be su[)[)osed 
that the offerings of Gelon alone occupied more than one base : (1) the 
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Nike ; (2) the gold tripod whose weight — [sixteen talents and] seven 
minae — would then be mentioned. This dedication is alluded to by 
Diodoros ; it was consecrated on the occasion of the victory of Himera, 
the very year of the battle of Salamis. In the base is fastened a gabled 
stile with a bull in relief and with a decree for an inhabitant of the 
city of Kleitor whose heraldic device this animal is ; a dozen other 
steles are inset around about. A marble bench is placed in front, 
whence a good view was obtained of ascending pilgrims, of processions 
entering the temple and of priests sacrificing at the altar. 

The ancient level remains unchanged since the beginning of the fifth 
century, for here W'ere picked up other archaic dedications and a 
number of important sculptures, among which are the following; 
Two horses of natural size of archaic style, whose harness proves that 
they were attached to a chariot ; precisely in this neighborhood stood 
two famous chariots, both gifts of the Kyrenaeans, that of Ammon 
and that of Battus. Three female figures, dancing, as they hold one 
another’s hands, around a column in the form of the stalk of a plant ; 
they wear a short and floating garment, and a polos of bull) 0 us form 
and decorated with pointed leaves such as one sees on the head of the 
dancers of Gjolbaschi. This appears to be the base of a tripod. Then 
came : male torso, probably of an athlete ; youthful male torso, wear- 
ing chlamys and leaning on a herm, of the hellenistic period ; fragment 
of a metope represerrting a woman running, of the same dimensions 
and style as another representing Herakles and a fallen enemy, found 
on the opposite front ; a marble omphalos covered with its woollen 
net; numerous fragments of columns tii/e de si/p/u'cm, which M. 
Homolle attributes to the Treasury of the Kyrenaeans. 

Back of this point the basement of a small building of the usual 
form and dimensions of the treasuries, is being cleared. Advancing 
westward, from the e.x-votos of Gelon toward the temple, a fine ancient 
wall is met, partly built up. partly cut in the rock ; then a high wall 
of small, irregular stones, with niches, traces of stucco and paintings, 
which includes also enormous masses of rock. This runs ])arallel to 
the temple at a distance of some ten metres ; neither its use or length 
have yet been ascertained. 

In front of the west fa(;ade the diggers have begun to open up the 
continuation of the Sacred Way. uncovering an enormous circular 
base, some polygonal constructions and the basement of a small Doric 
structure in tufa. The most interesting discovery here has been a 
deposit of terracottas and bronzes. In direct contact with the yellow 
virgin soil is a blackish and vi(det stratum very compact and hard, 
with an occasional admixture of a.slies and l>one, there were found: 
tripods (stems, bowls, handles, ornamental figures), paterae, sauce- 
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pan-. With a few exeeption.s all the terraeuttad were fragments, and 
belonged to three ditferent ?tyle.s ; the geometric. ]_iroti;i-Corinthian and 
Corinthian, which appeared in three very dLstinct strata. This collec- 
tion is completed by a very few Mycenaean fragment^. Tlie a<-cumu- 
lation is not one due to chance, but shows either the presence of an 
altar or the site of a refuse-heap. 

Among the imcriptions found here are: (1) a Delphii' du-rtx. \i\ 
response to a letter of King Seleukos. according to the city of .Smyrna 
and the temple of Aphrodite Stratonikis the privilege of the airvXla. 
(2) Fragments of iiiipcrinl letters, (d) Parts of two slabs with the 
avcov.als of the io.ndwini during the years immediately following the 
peace of 346, under the arehonships of Damoxenos and Archon. In 
one of them are valuable historic data regarding the reprisals exercised 
against the Phokidians and their accomplices : the overthrowing of 
the bases bearing the statues of Philomelos and Onoinarchos. (‘xcluded 
from the Sanctuary, destruction of horses and statues, doubtless a 
trophy of the Phokidians. for their victory over the Thessalians. It 
contains also information on the architi.-ctural works which ajipear to 
have been carried on in the temple: furnishing and .setting up of lion 
heads, of epistyles, triglyphs, and cornices ; work in the -poSojaos and 
the opisthodomos ; also indications of geograplucal value and others 
regarding the bod}’ of auxiliary hel]) and the current expenses of the 
sacred administration, not to mention a geographical list of proxenoi, 
in great part of the fourth century, completetl by later additions, as 
well as the indications of works of construction divided among a half 
dozen contractors, of whom the first is an Athenian named Philo. 

One base bears the signature of Krc.silas of Kydonia. of whom no 
work had !:>een known to exist at Delphi. 

The longest and mo.st numerous texts within and immediately 
about the temple are of the Roman period and belong to the -teries of 
decrees of jjroxeny or politekt. They refer to men of all nations and 
profession' — mainly literary men and philosojihers. 

Tn:n--,o,-ij of fhi' — Xumerous parts of the treasury have been 

found, iDroving, contrary to M. Homolle’s original opinion, that all 
four sides were decorated in a similar way with sculptures. Of the 
ptieces ot .sculpture found : (1) Some were fragments of metopes already 
known ; (2) S(nne were metopes completing series already known : (3) 
finally come metopes forming a new series. The new series is a 
TlieA.id. (i\) The.'eus and the IMinotaiir. A youtii in short chiton, 
elegantly vigorous, seizes by the head his bull-headed enemy. This 
composition gives the key for the interpretation of tlie rest of the 
senes in which the same youth appears; (b) Theseus and Athena. 
The hero, with raised hand, apjjears to be speaking to the goddess and 
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awaiting her orders; (c) The.seus and Kerl'von; (d) Theseus and 
Periphetes: (e) Theseus and Skiroii ; (f) tragineiit with the pine tree 
ofSinis(?). There Seem to be here, therefore, six subjects from the 
legends of Theseus which would just till the six nietO})es of one of the 
main facades of the Treasury. 

One of the sides must have been occupied in common l>y reliefs of 
theGervon series and the Amazonomacliy. ^uppleineiits tij the exploits 
of Herakles and Theseus and suited to accompany thenr from their 
combination of human and animal figures. The fourth side is adorned 
with a series of single combats wliich M. llomolli- has thus far been 
unable to identify, either singly or collectively. They would suggest 
scenes from the Gigantomachy were not the gods who took part in 
the defeat of the giants entirely absent. The seuljkures found amount 
to thirty, which is the precise number (jf the met<.ipe«. 

Finally, a horse carved in the round should be mentioned, of larger 
size than would suit the metopes, and exactly like one <lisiovered last 
year, but carved inveively. These two formeil the upper akroteria of 
the treasury, at the top of iiie gables, and eacli was mounted by an 
Amazon, symbol of the legendary victories and the recent triumph of 
the Athenians over the Persians. 

Thus the Trea.sury of the Athenians is now com}>lete. all its deco- 
ration having l)ecn found. Further c<.iurses ci.ivcrcd with inscriptions 
increase also the epigraphic series. Such are : (1) acts relating to the 
association of the Tex' tTai ; ( 2) catalogues of Athenians sent to l)eli>hi 
for the celeluation of the Pythia i theori. jiythiasti. exegeti. jihylarehs 
and horsemen. Kosmetes and Eidtebes), or having contrilaited to the 
otfering of the a-upyrti; (3) Delphic decrees couferiinu proxeny, citi- 
zenship, or the title of on Athenians or foreigners : [ U new 

musical fragments of which two pieces coin}dete on the right the in- 
scri[ition published in the BuH. (lorr. HJL. IS',).'., p. (308, pi. xxii. and 
a third large fragment of more than twenty vei^es joiiw on to fragment 
C (B. C. PI.. XVII. p. 606, lig. 3'); all have ^igns of musical notation. 

A section of the Sacredi M'ay being thu- cleared it was found, after 
bending around, immediately in front of the Treasury, to take a right 
angle assuming the direction W — E which it maintains as far as the 
east gate of the einxiide. It i.s very wide at tlii.-- point and forms a 
kind of square between four monuments ; on the X. tliat (->f the the- 
niaiis ; on the 8. that of the Si]thnians; on the W. that of the Boiuti- 
ans ; on the E. a building still nnidentilied. Suic-idiary roads led 
from this point eastward and westwaivl. The western road liaa.O.s in a 
few stcqis. on the same level, to another inoniunciU in the form of a 
Treasurv, then to a long line e'f Byzantine walls wliich appear to be 
established on ancient substructures as sustaining walls. It passed 
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above thi^ wall and, in front of a lartre base uncovered in 1892. it 
joined the bottom of the great .stairway, ending apparently in a second 
gate beyond the turn of the Sacred Way, which it avoided. 

Treasury of the Buiotinm . — This treasury, much smaller than that of 
the Athenians, rose on foundation.-s of tufa blocks, which belonged to a 
more ancient structure, a])i)arently of the same origin as the substruc- 
tures of the Treasury of the Sikyonians. if we can judge by the stone- 
cutters’ marks. The treasury is built of bluish lime-stone of fine 
cpiality and in the form of a Doric temple. The identification is 
made certain by the in.scriptions carved on the courses ; decrees in 
favor of Buiotians, and es{)ecially of Theban personages ; frontier reg- 
ulations between two Boiotian cities. 

There are many names that might be applied to the neighboring 
monuments, but none are localized so as to make identification at all 
certain. If the rock of the Sibyl, the hitrou of the Muses and the Gha 
are correctly jdaced by us near the polygonal wall, then the tufa 
structure overlooking the Trea'Ury of the Athenians might be the 
(iovXivTfjpLov. Other hypi.dheses would be premature. 

M'estward. on biot’i sides of the polygonal wall tliat marks the end 
of the Sacred Way. have l;>ecn found houses of late date (Roman and 
Byzantine/, with stairs, well, cistern, domestic altar, remains of stucco 
decoration, painted terracottas of far earlier date. A dejmsit of j)ot- 
tery and bronzes like that mentioned above was found under similar 
conditions, but less important. 

Between the Treasury of tire Athenians and that of the Siphnians. 
a few feet from the wall where was fouml. last year, the Archaic 
Apollon by an Argive sculptor, there came to light the torso of another 
statue like it. and of eipial dimensions. Here we have the same 
method of marking the line of the ribs and the middle line of the 
stomach by .simple line-^ in the form of a revcr.scd anchor, the hairs of 
the pub.s by small incised triangles : same arrangement of hair, bound 
by a fillet, above which it C'capC'; in puffs, as in the archaic statues of 
Krctc and .Vreadia. The two statues are in reality identical, and thus 
call to mind the Apollons consecrated lyv tlic inhabitants of Li])ari 
after their victory over the Tyrrhenians, cpial in number to the 
ves.sels they had ca[)tured. 

On the jaivement of the Sacred M’ay lay tin/ top of the liase of a 
statue, in the form of a Doric capital with round and strongly curved 
echinus. On the front are carved in very low relief and in severe 
archaic style, two lioiw devouring a stag. It i.-. a fine sj/ecimen of the 
columns often u.se<l in the .sixth century as supjiorts of ex-rotos, as 
shown l)y the Akropiolis excavations, but it is unique in being carveth 
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The epigraphic harvest, though abundant, consists entirely of the 
texts carved in the ^-alls of the treasuries of the Athenians and Boio- 
tians, a base with decrees for the Klazomenians, and stone-cutters’ 
marks and proper names in archaic letters on the substructures of the 
Treasury of the Boiotians. 

The Hclleniho . — The exploration of the ground above and below 
the Helleniko wall, so-called in opposition to the Pelasgikon, because it 
is built in regular courses, involved the uncovering of the Sacred Way 
between the Treasury of the Athenians and the gate of the Temenos. 

At the end of May, in front of the large excdra recognized by Pom- 
tow and now completely cleared, there was found another hemicycle, 
of about the same dimensions, surrounded by a high stone wall built 
in regular courses, and raised on a high base, which rises more than 
a metre from the road. A low step surrounds the foot of the wall 
supporting a course of slabs arranged in arcs of circle and bearing 
inscriptions. The names of Abas, Akusios, Lynkeus, Perseus. Her- 
akles, appear, together with that of the artist of the statues, Anti- 
l^hanes of Argos. It is remarkably peculiar that while this signature 
is inscribed from left to right, all the names of heroes run from right 
to left ; it was evidently desired to give a proper air of antiquity to 
the members of the ancient royal house of Argos. This monument 
is the one mentioned by Pausanias in Bk. x, 10, 5, and it gives the 
key to the surn.timding topography. 

In front of it was another ottering of the Argives, similar in compo- 
sition. a group of statues representing the Efigoni : this is the exedra 
on the south side of the War'. Next to the Epigoni, descending to- 
ward the gate, there came ; (1) the " Seven against Thebes,” also dedi- 
cated by the Argives ; (2) the Attic group commemorating the battle 
of Marathon ; (,3 ) the Dourian horse, also a gift of the Argives. 

Next to the monument of the Argives is a very long structure, anal- 
ogous except for its rectangular form. A wall of conglomerate, in 
regular courses, adossed to the hillside, forms, with two end walls at 
right angles, a three-sided chamber, entirely open toward the Way, 
aljout 25 m. long. A high base, which appears to have had several 
steps, bordered the Way and ]>artly tilled the chamber. One oft'ering 
only could have occupied so vast a space, and that is the piroud tro- 
phy of Lysander, which contained some forty figures arranged in 
several rows at ditt'erent heights. Its E. end almost touches the l>oun- 
dary wall, which ascends straight up the mountain slope. Therefore 
the other otferings mentioned by Pausanias at the beginning of his 
description of the sanctuary must be placed on the other side of the 
Sacred M'ay. He says, in fact, that they are opposite the monument 
of Aigos-Potamos. This arrangement is also in harmony with the 
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di^eoverv liv Pofiitow. on the 'outh >ide. of the deiliLatiun of the 
Tetreans. A# for the hu'.i' of the hull of the Korkyreaii'. tin- work of 
Theopi'opos of Aiaina. it wa-; foiiiul ^ouio hundreil metre' trom its 
place, opposite the altar of Chio'. 

Having recon.'tituted the Sacre<l \\'av fr.uii the Ai’aive ou'eriii”:' to 
the gate of the tsanetuary, let us iiass from the '.uiie jjoint to the 
Treasury of the Athenian'. 

On the lett is a lare'e emj)ty '[>aee where there remain' only an 
ainrle of a wall: here the (le':truetion mj' complete. (Jii the riaht a 
small square chamber of similar coustruotion to the Argi\-e liemi- 
cycle ; then another, half de'troye'l, between two nii hc'. and a large 
polygonal sustaining wall. Here inmi have stoijd tlie monument 
commemorating the victory of the Tareatiues over the MeS'apiaU'. of 
wliich a large inserijttion in letters Iti cm. high. AEKATAX. is perhaps 
a remnant. 

Treninry of the SlhjonlnKS. — In front of tlie ^u^tainimr wall, and con- 
siderably below the level of the route, .are tile tufa foundations of a 
structure in the form of a tetniile ifi nntE. or a treasure house. The 
substructures, which rest at a great diCfith on tlic original 'oil, are com- 
posed of architectural fragment' re-einpluycd — architraves, doric 
columns, and the remains of a circular monument. The coursing 
signs that have been noti.-d on several pieces are similar to those on 
the treasury of the Boiotiaits. On the courses of this monument, in- 
side and about, were gathered tufa metopes, works of the Vi century 
repre.'enting ; (1) The Dhj.^koiiroi and Lhi-i hrinaing hack from IMes- 
senia the oxen they had cajaured. and which were to be a fatal cause 
of dissension for them. Tlie names are painted in hku-k bi 'ide the 
hgures : ('!) -1 Kill hour; [lerhap' [lurt of a subject ( Odedonian 
hunt?) from their legend : Ci) Two hurieineii in front vietv. and behind 
them a I'eS'Cl carrying warriors witli shield': in the centre two tiaiires 
standing, playing on the kithara. The two names effaced excejit end 
of uiie, 0A5. The horsemcii arc prohalily the Oioskouroi. and the 
subject from the legend of the Argonauts, in which they took part ; 
(4) A niiii. who appear' to liavc been repre'eiitcil as carrying a figure, 
doulalc.-^s Hcdlc ; this also belong-, to tlie Argonaut .series; (dj The 
rape or Enropa. 

The painted insc•l■iptiou^ do not have tlie characteri'tic signs of the 
Sikyonian alphabet (X = Ej ; the 'uhjects are not from legends 
properly Sikyonian; the iiieto[>e^, also, seem rather lame for the 
iiionuruent. Still their good .'tate of piV'ervuiiuii and the conditions 
ot their discovery make it out of the (pie^tion that thev could liave 
been ernployed as material of construction. The tufa capitals found 
have the 'everc and somewhat rude beauty of the vt century, and 
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they al'O hear no trace of havine: heea utilized as material in a later 
mc)iiumeut. Xotwithstanding difficulties alluded to al'O^'e, it seems 
certain that the monument was of tula, belong ed to the vi century, 
was decorated with sculptured metoiies, and tvas erected hy the Siky- 
onians. The monument which it succeeded could not have been 
much earlier in date, and has doubtlc'S bccii overturned by '•ome 
eata3tro[ihe. The sculptures, cut in a tufa of remarkalile fineness, are 
entirely painted ; the colors remaining are red. and brown, or black. 
The attitudes, tyises, stifine'S of aarmeats, the designs that adorn 
them, all recall the paintings on black-figured vases, :is do ;dso the 
inscription' that accomijany the figures. There is no color on the 
backgrouiiil. 

Tirnsii/'ii Ilf the SifJmians . — A few steps further west there rises, like 
a bastion, a high square .'triuture which leans at one end against the 
Helleiiiko wall ami. at the other, on the Sacred Way. dominating both. 
The lower couitscs. which are not fini'hcd olf. were marked by the 
rising ground and by steps made along the Sacred Way. To the west 
a platform. sU'tained by a polygonal wall, formed a small stptare con- 
nected with the Way by stejts. 

On the siiccies of tower reste>l a structure in the foian of a prostyle 
temple, with its facade turned to the west, the only acce.^sible side. 
This also is a Treasure-hou'c and here Pausanias ]'laces the Treasury 
of the 8ipliiiians. This identification is justified liy the remark of 
Herodotus ( iii. 57) that the treasury of tlie Siplmiau' was among the 
handsomest and richest in Deljihi. Mow. not only is its position re- 
markably fine, at the fiitst turn of the Sacred Way. on the corner of a 
large square, magnificently decorated, at the summit of the endowing 
wall, but furthermore, the remains of decorative sculpture — such as 
the architectural ornaments and the sculptured frieze, show that this 
monument was erected at a great expense and great search after per- 
fection. I know of no architectural motives that surpass these in 
gracefulness and firmness of de.^ign. in felicitou.-^ composition, in clear- 
cut and elegant execution. 8ucli arc the ove^. pearl ornaments, and 
agees that crown the eptistyles and irieze.s. the liands of alternating 
palmettes and L.ituses that frame the door and decorate the yucra. It 
is the very perfection of archaism at its close. Fragments of this 
decoration have been gathered uj> all around the .'anctuary, liut as 
complete pieces have been found only around the Treasury of Siph- 
nians, along the four sides, and that the corner pieces lay at the 
corners, as they had fallen, there can be no doubt about their identity. 

At the time of the discovery of the first pieces of the sculptured 
frieze, consisting then only of processions of chariots and horsemen 
and a group of three goddesses, it seemed as if the sculptures might 
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belong to the naain temple. This view wa.-; quickly made untenable 
by further discoveries showing a coinliat of herot's, a gigantoniachy, 
mythological or heroic scenes with gods and goildesses — a far greater 
variety of subjects, in short, than ap])ears on the Vatican bas-relief 
which refers to the temple-sculptures, beside, the relation of the 
sculptures to the Treasury of tht* Siphnians became more evident, the 
more were discovered. The identification was comjileted by the dis- 
covery of a gable which, notwitlistanding certain ditference' of hand- 
ling. was of the same date as the frieze and agreed in length with the 
facade of the treasury. The dimension.', of the treasury are: North 
and south sides, S.nt ) m. : ea-^t and west side-, b.oo m. The sculptures 
found are the following : 

South Side: (1) Scene of rape: bearded man with woman in his 
arms gets into chariot : (2) head of woman (fraunient) ; fdj horseman 
mounted and holding another horse : must have been preceded and 
followed by others; (4) quadriga, found before, and published by 
Conze and Michaelis: fo) horseman, similar to No. M. on angle piece, 
around corner of which is a group of divinities: (5) female head, 
already known and published in Ammli (L'sGl, toe. d''nj(j. E.j All these 
pieces have remarkable unity of style. The figures on return angle of 
No. 0 are evidently by another hand, hut same hand is seen on west 
side. 

Jl'e-it Side : (1) Woman descending from quadriga, a complete slab : 
(2) Athena, winged, and with aegis, mounts chariot drawn by four 
winged horses whieli are held by Hermes, while to the right a fisure 
advances behind the godde.^s. This slab is a complete corner i^iece 
(N. W. corner) and on the return of tlie angle are warriors fighting 
who differ entirely in .style fri>ni those on ."ide and are similar to 
those on E. .side. 

dSorth Side: (1) N. A’l . corner slab: two warriors with corslet over a 
short chiton, wearing tlic Corinthian helmet, cuvcring themselves with 
a round lutckler. fight over the body of a third warrior whom one at- 
tacks and the other defends. A fourth figure turns to the left toward 
an ent'iny who was tigureil on another .slafi. t'2) Upper fraanieiit of a 
slab with a warrior iightinu an enemy to the right while Ijehind him 
is a quadriga of which there remain part of the horses, at full gallop, 
and the driver, who turns around to reach an enemy. Thi- enemy is 
repre-^ented on the lollowing slab, No. 3, and next to him on this slab 
are two warriors, one with lance and the other with a rock opposed to 
Hephaistos ; and lurther on two more warriors, one with bare liead 
wielding a lance and the other casting a rock at the head of a warrior, 
doubtless another god, at who'ie teet alri'ady lic.s one vanquished 
enein\ . The iollowing scene i.s partly on this and partlv on the next 
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slab. (4) Two combatants, one kneeling, the other standing, fight 
Athena. This group is of remarkable beauty ; the godde.'^s. shield to 
shield, appears to east down her enemie.s without effort, as she calmly 
advances, and her calm attitude is in striking contrast to the power- 
less efforts and contortions of her adversary. Here we certainly have 
the combat between Athena and the giant Eiikeladas. Near her is 
Hera, who by a movement superbly violent has just cast back her 
enemy and pierces him with her lance, through his buckler. Zeus, 
who came after the goddesses, must have been represented standing in 
his chariot, though both are wanting, though the two usual adversa- 
ries, the one with the lance and the other with the rock, still remain. 

(5) This complete slab reproduces two scenes and part of a third, (a) 
Three warriors advance against Apollon and Artemis who are both 
drawing their bows and against Dionysos, who is armed with a sword. 
A fourth enemy lies on the ground, (b) A goddess, doubtless Kybele, 
on a chariot drawn by two lions, robed in a long chiton and wearing 
as mantle a wild beast’s skin. goes, with Herakles, against two ene- 
mies. The hero has the lion's skin wound around his neck and 
extended over his right arm as a laiekler. He is about to shoot at a 
warrior who threatens him with his lance ; the second giant is being 
devoured by the lions, (c) Two warriors, armed with lances, march 
to left against an adversary who may be represented on the next slab. 

(6) Corner slab, whose long side forms part of the east frieze. It con- 
tains three figures : a man with long hair and pointed beard, robed in 
a short chiton, follows attentively, with hea<l bent forward, the inci- 
dents of the fight, while one hand is extended open over a large pithos 
and the other closes a collapsed leather sack. Two women are with 
him who wear a long chiton flattened in apoptygma. The man ap- 
pears to be Aiolos who chains and unchains the winds at will. 

East Side: (T) N.E. corner. Around the body of a dead warrior 
four heroes are fighting for his body and arms: on either side is a 
four-horse chariot driven by the rcaily to carry the spoil or 

the defeated one. At the horse's head is a servant. ( '2) A group of 
three goddesses seated on stools, talking and ob.-erving witli eurio-ity 
some sceiii'. one touching her neighbor under the chin. The two on 
the right look toward the left, while the third, Athena, turns toward 
them to S[)eak. (d) This third slab, at the S.E. corner, continues the 
assembly of the gods. After a tigure ot which there remain but the 
feet and the seat, comes a majestic god on a high-backed throne, with 
arms supported by a group of a nymph and satyr. This is Zetis. 
After him, on seats with straight legs, come Apollon. Artemis. A[>hro- 
dite, and, on a camp-stool. Ares in his warlike apparel. Zeus looks to 
the right towards Athena, and the tigure on his left, doubtless Hera, 
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plai'L*' her hand on his kiieie Apollon. Aphrodite and Arteini.s form 
a close ar.auii in animate.! eoiiverjation and temcli each other with the 
han h Ai'es is indihcrent and apart. 

d'ev/i .• BL-i'orc thi- ea't front were I'ound three pieces of a aal'ie 
which -ec'iie 1 at lir-^t far inierior to the -oulptures jint de-erihcd. 
drvL-r. harder, and. in particular, more awkward. Hut it^ ilefeet^ are 
esoeciallv due to the diilicultie^ of .■^culptlire in the round and to the 
re^trietioiis of the tnaiiaul.ir -[cice. Tlu-ri- are -^utlicient uiinnion 
char.ii-ten'ti'-' to attrihute it to the -aiiie nioiiuinent : the ditfLi'ene,-- 
arr- no "re iter than h-twren tlm two halve-' of the frie/C'^. ;ind nuthine 
can c-e more intere^tirm tliaii thc^e variation' of iiroce-^es and 'tyie 
in oonierniiorary and contieuou^ sculptures. The .suhiects also are 
rel-itefi. The >u".isure;nent' aproe with tin size of the trea'Ury. The 
sculpture' repres-. nt the dispute for the tripo 1 hetwei-n Heraklc' and 
A}iolloii. Athena stand' in the centre, seeking ti.) ajipease them. 
Leto. Ijehind her son. attempts to draw him away. Two female 
fiaure' Oil th.' left, and a woin.ra and a warrior on the rieht. are walk- 
ing totrarLl the en-ls of tie- aadile. turniiia their hacks on tlie jerincpial 
houres. The tiaures doth on the ri.uht and left .ire prc'-eded hy twi.) 
prancina horse.s. hef.u'e wliich. on the left, are two liaure' in had pres- 
ervation. one kne-ling an-.l the other reclinine. for which there are no 
correspondine haures on the rieht. 

A reinark.ifde peculiarity of t.his nah'e is that the lower part of the 
haure-; i.s in relief, w’lile the torsi rise in the round li-oiu the tympa- 
num. which is deeply cut away. It is a tentative interine liary stage 
hetween the gahle in relief I'e. e.. Herakle^ and Hydra on Akropolis) 
and that ivith free neiires. The proportion' are in general heavy, the 
forms 'hort .ind thick, the outlines dry and angular, the relief tlai and 
har lly modelle-1 even in the parts in the round : the inuseularity is 
sumiiiary and exaggerated, the attitude- constrained. The eonipo^i- 
tion. Wi.ll eoueeived ill tile (?entre, then becomes disjointed, and the 
diminution in size of the ligures. the further they are from the centre, 
is ijuit" childish. Still, every one o! these defects is to be found, in a 
modilied form, in the frieze, even in the part most advanced in style, 
and common traits show artists belonging to the same school more or 
less belated in arehaisin. There is resemblance in ty|ie.s, costumes, 
heavy proportion.s and exce.s,sivc muscular development. It will easily 
be seen that thi' is not an Attic ivork. I’uther is it connected with 
the archaic sculptures of Asia Minor and the island.s, or with those of 
Southern Italy and Sicil}-, being derived from an lonio-insular or a 
Peloponnesian school. 

Only one of the subjects of the frieze can be interpreted with cer- 
tainty, the Gigantomachy on the north side, which is also the best pre- 
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served and most com|)lete part, being about 8 m. long. On the east 
side the Assembly of the Gods appears to be divided into those for 
and those against the Trojans, and the combat they are watching is 
probably that around the body of Patroklos. On the west the subject 
is obscure and the mishiig parts are many. It would seem that the 
two goddesses with their chariots stood symmetrically one at each 
end. One of the two scenes, with the winged Athena returning to 
Olympos, may represent the apotheosis of Herakles. 

There are abundant traces of painting on the backgrounds (blue), 
the hair (red), the details of the costume (red body color, red-blue 
borders, designs), the arms (blue-green helmets with red border), 
chariots, horses, lions (red. blue and green). The colors will soon dis- 
appear, but they were noted nnxst minutely immediately after the 
sculptures were unearthed. Also to be remarked are affixed metal 
pieces (blades, arrows, etc.). The resemblairce to the most careful of 
the black-figured and red-figured vases of the severe style is most 
striking. 

These sculptures are certainty unique. They date between the last 
years of the sixth and the first> years of the v century. Henceforth 
the history of sculpture cannot be written nor the schools of the vi 
century studied without this frieze. 

The caryatidae already noticed (see .Jour.xvl, 1894. No. 2, p. 301) 
are of the same iteriod. and were found on the same site, but though 
it is possible it is hardly probable that they belong to the same monu- 
ment. 

We will here add to Mr. Homolle's report the judgment of Mr. 
Gardner in the last issue of tlie Journal of JltUenir Studie.^ (xiv. 1. p. 
228): ‘‘The subjects of these [friezes] seem to be a group of seated 
gods, a gigantomachy. and a Homeric battle. Tliey show a vigor and 
naivete of detail, a freshness of conception, and a delicacy of execu- 
tion such as can find no jtarallel elsewhere, except, as M. Homollehas 
pointed out. in Attic vases of about 5(1U b. c. To this period they 
must be assigned, and to Attic art, as is proved by the similar style 
of the treasurv of the Athenians : in a dedication of the biphnians 
this is 2 ^robable enough. The color, here also, is brilliantly though 
only 2 )artially jireservcd. The grouii of seated divinities reminds one 
of the east frieze of the Parthenon: and although it of course falls 
short of the dignity and iierfection of the Phidian work, it has a grace 
and charm of its own. And in the gigantomachy there are scenes, 
one 2 )articularly of a goddess in her car drawn by lions who tear a 
giant that ojjposes her, which seems almost to anticipate the boldness 
and originality of Pergamene art. All the decorative details of this 
building, the carved mouldings, cornices, etc., are cut with a depth 
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clearness and delicacy that can be matched nowhere, except perhaps 
in the Erechtheion. It is simply a revelation of what decorative 
carving can attain to. 

A supplementary chantler was opened in June-.Iuly in the space 
comprised l)etween houses ld8 and lljO, outside the sanctuary, which 
seemed to be tree of ruins, and thus suitable as the site for the Museum 
structure to be erected. Here was found a Gneco-Roman tomb, dug 
in the ground, walled-up, with a staircase, twi) vaulted chamliers of 
good construction and several san’ophagi. It had long ago been 
pillaged. 

The excavations have brought to light a very complicated series of 
structures resembling dwelling houses, a large acpieduct. wells and a 
number of tombs cut in the yellow earth which is easy to work but 
liable to crumble. There were gathered up, near the aqueduct, a 
charming bronze statue, much oxydised. in the Doryphoros type, and 
a beautifully preserved archaic bronze Apollon, 4d cm. high, of excel- 
lent style. From the wells came numerous frayments of pottery and 
bronzes ; from the tombs, which were nearly all empty, a red-figured 
vase of the iv cent., a lot of forty Mycemean vase.'?, almost all of 
Furtwiingler's form oft They are glazed, decorated with parallel 
lines and geometric ornaments ; the finest has two octopi superbly 
drawn, accompanied by geometric ornaments. By their side was a 
broken sword, a dagger and a fibula of a type represented thus far by 
but a single specimen. 

At the time when the report was being cLised there had just been 
discovered at the temple chnntkr a Roman head in perfect preserva- 
tion and excellent style, a bronze figurine, and a large marble statue 
of Antinous, lacking only the arms, of exipiisitely refined finicalness 
of execution and with surface intact. 

"Work wms to be continued up to the winter. M. Homolle is 
a.ssi.sted by M. Convert, who has charge of the technical work ; by M. 
Bourguet for epigraphy ; by M. Perdrizet lor figured monuments, and 
b}' M. Tournaire for architectural drawings and notes. — Bull. Corr. 
Hell.., 1894, pp. 175-19(); Chron. des A/ts. 1894, Xos. 28, 29; Berl. 
phil. Woch.. 1894, Xo. 40; etc. 

Latc-d Xeus . — During the excavations of the last few weeks several 
new' statues have been found. One represents a woinan, and is of an 
ancient style of art, but very well preserved. Another in fragments, 
W'ithout head and legs, represents a man of heroic size, and is of the 
Alexandrine period. It Is intended by the Greek government to 
establish a separate museum at Delphi for the objects discovered 
there. — Athenieum, Sept. 8. 
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A Chian Delegate. — In ih.& Mittheil. Inst. Aihen. (1894, pp. 194-202), 

A. Nikitsky writes of Chios in the Delphic Aniphiktyony. He supports 
the opinion of Theodor Sokoloff, that the word Chios in the lists in 
decrees of the Delphic amphiktyony is not the name of a person, but 
means Chian, showing that Chios sent a delegate. 

ELEUSIS. — In the Mittheil. Arch. Inst. (1894, pp. 162-193, pi. \ui), D. 
Philios publishes nine Inscriptions from Eleusis. No. 1 gives directions 
for building a foot-bridge of stone across the 'PctTov tov -n-apa tov 'Ao-reus, 
the pond nearest Athens on the way to Eleusis. The characters are 
those in use before Eukleides. Above the inscription is a relief repre- 
senting Athena shaking hands with a male figure ( the Demos of the 
Eleusinians), Demeter and Kore. No. 2 is a fragment of a letter from 
some great Roman (i^ossibly Hadrian) to the yeVo; of the Euinolpida?. 
No. 3, in letters of the time after Eukleides, is inscribed on a base 
once no doubt belonging to a choragic monument. It reads : 
rjca^ts Tigo[\-XeJo[s ’Aji'atavoptd/;? T(jau[yo)oo 
Xopyyovres KWytKoiSow (vlkwv. 

’ApL(JTO<hdv/]^ €[8]tSa(7K«J'. 

'ETipavLKi] TpaytoiSow. 
iSiBaaKei'. 

No. 4 is a part of a decree in honor of Sosikrates, son of Miltiades^. 
of Sphettos. The archon is Philinos. hitherto unknown, the date near 
the end of the third century b. c. No. 5 is part of a series of builders’ 
contracts. A ditch is to be dug and a foundation wall to be laid in it, 
upon this columns are to Ite placed. The archon is Diotimos. 286 

B. c. No. 6 contains directions for parts of columns belonging, appa- 
rentl}', to the stoa of Philo. It begins : QeoL Eis to kpbv ’EAevo-tfaSe 

TOW O'^OvSl’XoiS TulV KLOVUIV TOV YlpOfTTMOV TOl'S appLOVS TToXoi'S 77 0);(Tai Kai 

ipiroXia )(a\Ka.. Poloi niav be pegs and empolia claiujts. No. / is a 
fragmentary dedication to Demeter and Kore. It is inscribed on a 
small column ujion which the real oftering stood. The inscription 
reads from right to left, but a few letters are reversed. No. 8 is a 
small fragment of an account. No. 9 is a new 2 iu])lication with addi- 
tional fragments of ’Apx- ’E<^.. 1888, jt. 49=C'A4. iv. 225. 

EPiDAUROS. — Sculptures. — In the Mittheil Arch. Athen. (1894, pp. 
157-162, jd. vi) F. Winter writes of The Sculptures qt Epidu tiros. Timo- 
theos, the chief artist of the sculjrtures of the temple ot Asklepios, was 
a contenniorarv of Skopas, and jirobably the teacher of Leochares, as 
Skopas was of Bryaxis. The Leda in the Cajiitoline Museum is com- 
pared with a Nereid from Ej)idauros, and the original is claimed as a 
work of Timotheos. The Ganymedes of Leochares was probably in- 
sjnred by the Leda. 

Inscriptions. — In the ’E<f>r!p.epls^ ApXatoXioyKr/ (1894. p^j. 15-24), P. Kav- 
vadias iDitblishes twenty-two Inscriptions jroui Epidauros. These are 
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all short, consisting for the most part of dedications exjire'Sed in the 
briefest way. 

Statue of Asklepios. — In the ’Ap^aioA-oyiK?; (1894, pp. 11-14, 

pi. i) P. Kavvadias publishes and discii-'ses Rclujs Rtpreituting the 
Chryselephantine Statue of Asklepios in Epidnuro-y. One relief i< that 
published, ’E<^. 1885. p. 48, lirunn, Denkin. d. <jr. u. roin. Skulptur, 

pi. 3. The other is very like it. though less well prt'erved. It was 
found in Epidauros in 1886. The thnuie i-; jnore elaliorate, liaving an 
arm ending in a sphinx. The god wore a wreath, and his feet are not 
crossed. In siune particulars thi< relief i' more like* the statue by 
Thrasymedes than is the other, in .-^ome particulars less like it. 

ERETRIA. — Head by EuphroNios. — In the ’E^<;yU€,jts ’Apyato-Voyocr; (1894. 
pp. 121-128. pi. 6). P. Hartwig publishes and diseus'e- a Hecul of a 
Xegro u'ith the Inscription \eaypo<s saXos. The head is a vase from 
Eretria. the mouth of the vase being added on top of the negro 
head. The head is made by pre^'intr the clay with the ringers into a 
mould consisting of two parts. The color is l.>rowni.Th-black, certain 
parts showing the n-d of tlie clay. The inscripti<.»n is scratched on the 
lip of the vase. The name Leagros is found on vases of the end of the 
sixth and beginning of the llfth century, signed by Euphroiiios and 
others. It may be that this most lifelike head is the work of 
Euphronios. 

A Lekythos. — In the ’E4>r)p.(pl<; ’ApyotoXo-yoc-;/ (1894. ]tj). 63-68. pi. 2), 
B. Staes ijublishes an Eretrian Lekythos. The painting on this vase 
differs from the usual types, which are enumerated. The painting 
encircles the whole vase. A stele is represented, and beside it a tomb. 
Before the stele stands a female figure, by the tomb sits a youth with 
green chlamys lying across his knee. A female figure approaches the 
stele bearing a tray with taeniae, grapes and a pyxis. Behind the 
seated youth is uneven ground, and a hare is seated upon an eleva- 
tion. The colors used are red, brown, green, blue and violet. 

exjrofe:. 

ITALY. 

Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities. 

ROMAN COINAGE AND EARLY OCCUPATION OF VENETIA.— Sig. Paolo 
Orsi has, in the Not. d. Scavi (1894, pp. 259-69), an interesting study 
on a find of Roman coins of the rii century b. c., at Caltrano. This 
town occupies a strong position, which, in olden times, must have 
been of great strategical importance, at the feet of the Alps, guarding 
the cros.sing of a river and the communications between the plain of 
Vicenza and the rich table-land of Asiago. Here some workmen, in 
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preparing the foundations of a new church tower, came upon a jar of 
coins of which there must have been over a thousand. About 350 
came finally into the hands of the curate of the place, and these were 
carefully cleaned and studied by Sig. Orsi. 

These coins are all Roman Victoriati. of the third century b. c,, all 
of one fundamental type, but varying greatly, not only in signs and 
symbols, but in size and form of the head of Jove in different compo- 
sitions of the reverse, difterent lettering of the exergue, etc. Some of 
these variants are evident signs of difierent emissions, while others 
simply show that different stamps, with but slight variants, were used 
for the same emission, in order to hasten the work. In so far as their 
state of preservation is concerned, they may be classified as follows : 

1 — Almost fresh from the mint, 2 o — U.sed, .... 118 

“ — Very fresh, . . . . 7 , 6 — Much used, . . . 110 

3 — Fresh, .... 20 7 — Worn away, . . .37 

4 — Somewhat used, . . . 56 , 

An examination of the weight of these coins shows that it is not 
always in proportion to the appiarent state of preservation of the coin 
as the average weight of the classes marked used and much used is 
greater than that of the fresh and very fresh. This confirms the 
theory that the apparently poor preservation is due. not so much to 
the wearing away of individual coins by circulation as to the worn-out 
condition of the matrix. 

In a circle of stones not far from the first find of coins, a dozen 
coins of Massalia were found near a skeleton. The five examined are 
hemidrachmas of silver, of ancient forgery, and exceedingly rude 
style. They belong to the Massaliot system, reduced under the influ- 
ence of the Roman Victoriati. i. e.. after 217 B. c.. and they belong 
apparently to a Vorth Italian manufactory of the close of the iii cen- 
tury, whose piroducts are found throughout up^per Italy. Tlie Victo- 
riatus was first introduced shortly alter the conquest of Illyricum (22S 
B. c.) in a form suited for use as a fraction of the tridrachma, as it 
corresponds to i of the Roman denarius and J of the Illyrian coins. 
It thus rep)resented a sort of Romano-Illyrian drachma. Its original 
weight was 3.41 grammes, but this first emission must have been 
restricted and short-lived. IVhen the denarius was reduced, in 217, the 
Victoriatus was also reduced to 2.92 gr. and made equal to the Corin- 
thian- Attic drachma : on this base it had a very wide issue, and served 
as p^rovincial coinage or its pTOtotypie. They sometimes bear mono- 
grams of uionetaru. but never complete names of magistrates. Toward 
the end of the sixth century r. c., the coining of money is entirely 
concentrated in Rome, and all names of provincial mints disap^pear 
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from the Victoriati. No names of monetarii appear Ijefore 217. when 
they are given in monograms or initials; but at tlie dose of the sixth 
century r. c. the names are sjielled in lull, and the victoriatus tends 
to di.sappear. 

Viewed in this light, the Victoriati of Caltriano may be classified as 
follows : 

Examples of issue of 22.S or shortly before, wt-iahing over o.do gr.. 14 


217, Weighing less than 2.9.5 gr., . . . 126 

■■ ■■ issues between 22.S and 217, weighing between .6 50 

and 2.95 gr., 210 

Further chronological light is ca^t by a few examples with signs of 
mint or monetarius : thus : 

3 are coined by Matieiius. c 234 

2 “ - Metellus. c 217 

8 ■' Cn. Bebius Teinpilus. a 217-214 

3 are from the mint of Vibo 218-189 


Historical considerations may prove under what circum.^tances 
these coins were hidden, during the la^t years of the third or the first 
of the second century b. c. In 191 Cisaljdne Gaul was entirely occu- 
pied by the Eomans : the foundation i.>f .\ijuileia in 183 ; .s2 signalized 
the permanent installation of the Eomans also in the Venetian pro- 
vince; the conquest of the Histri and Liguri in 178 completes the 
conquest of Italy. The conquest of the race of mountaineers along 
the edge of the Venetian jdain wa,-. however, another and slower 
matter, and remains somewhat ob.-cure. Their raiils from their Alpine 
fastnesses into the j>laius wore frequent and dangerous, and were 
answered by frequent Eoman expeditions against their strongholds. 
It seems, therefore, probable that during the earliest decades of the 
second century b. c. a Eimian expedition into the mountains of Asiago 
resulted in the ilestruction by fire of the native village (=Caltrano) 
then exi-ting at tlie j)as':age of the river Astagu-. and that on the first 
rumors of the Eoman aj>proach this trea.sure was concealtd. The 
owners never returned, for the position wa> one which the Eomans 
would need to hold for the protection of the plain. 

The pirevalence of the victoriatus as a circulating medium among 
the tribes ot the Wnctian fore-Alp.s Is proved by finds in the table- 
lands of hSette Gomuni Vicentini, Bostel di Eotzo, Trcdici Coniuni 
d'eroiu'si at S. Anna del Faedo. 

The tomb, with the Massalian semi-drachmas, [irecedes but slightly 
the period ot the destruction of the village. 

ANCONA. — In Eiazza Cavour some ruins and tombs have been 
brought to light in digging tor the foundation.s of the new palazzo 
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delle Ferrovie. It is know that a church of S. Silvester existed here 
■which was ruined in 510, and that the monastery of S. John Baptist 
was built here liy the Benedictines in the xi century, and was almost 
destroyed when it was abandoned in 1464. On the hill just above 
the present square stood the old ch. of St. Stephen, the primitive 
cathedral of the city. The tombs and ruins recently found belong to 
the early Christian and meditcval, and are probably connected with 
these structures. — Soi. d. Scavi, 1894. •234-7. 

S. ANGELO IN FORMIS. — A tile with an important graffito. — Carl 
Langeister has a note in the Scavi. (1894. pp. 284-7) on a remarkable 
inscription scratched upon a tile now in the liluseo Campano in Rome. 
He reads it : x • d • e ■ c | Idibm lulii Jimjet | bipedas vxxxi | Aclu.m 
CasiUno | Modesto ii et Probo cos. 

The date is 228 A. D. The bipeda is a kind of tile. The inscription 
•therefore says that Celer must make on July 15 5081 bipedal tiles- 
As a single workman could make only from 13i to 260 tiles per day, 
this is probably intended as a joke. Prof. Barnabei thinks that it is 
to he interpreted that Celer had a contract to deliver that number of 
bricks on July 15. Actum CasiUno instead of Casllini is vulgar usage, 
and the only other inscription on which this name (Cajma) has been 
found has the same locative form. 

This graffito is particularly interesting for the history of cursive 
writing, as no dated example of this time was hitherto known. Simi- 
lar uessi had been known from the wax tal>lets of Dacia, written in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius, hut here are ligatures clifierent in many 
respects. The entire cliaracter of the cursive writing is essentially 
different, and shows the development during the intervening century. 

AREZZO. — Terracotta ornamentation of a temple. — Comm. Ganiurrini 
again calls attentioir in the Sciici (1894. pp. 246 - 1 ) to the site just out- 
side the ancient Arretium. where the Teatro Petrarea is now being 
built. He had already noted that here tlourished the jjottery estab- 
lishments Annia, Meminia and Rasinia, which came to an end with 
the fall of the Rcpuldic ; that here passed a street liordered with 
trench tombs covered with tiles, and that certain terracotta tragments 
had come to light which led to the suiiposition that some small 
tem]ile had stood on this site. 

A number of terracottas decorated in relict, recently given to the 
iluseum, and found here during the work on the theatre, hav e 
afforded new material, although as is always the case, no sw-tematic 
archaeological investigation was allowed or was possible. 

In 1872 there was found here an acroterium in terracotta, with the 
head of a man in relief painted red. and at the same time a small 
marble cornice and a Corinthian ca[)ital. Two years ago the capital 
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of a Corinthian inar])Ie pilaster came to liglit, which must have 
belonged to one of the aatue of the tempietto. The terracottas that 
appeared to belong to the structure are so diverse in style as to point 
either to the existence here of two small temples or to a recoii'truc- 
tion or restoration of one. Among them is a relief showing a Xereid 
on a marine monster, with traces of white, red and blue coloring. 
The art is rude and decadent rather than archaic ; and the figures are 
moulded and not modelled. The group was either fixed upon the 
metope or portion of frieze with nails or wa.s walled in : it thus ditiers 
from other Campanian or Latin terracotta metojies. It i- to be con- 
cluded that this Xereid formed part of a frieze of Xereids bearing the 
arms of Achilles, a subject represented on va^-es and sarcciphagi. 
The temple may therefore have been consecrated to ^'ulcan. the 
maker of the arms of Achilles, all the more that about it were the 
terracotta factories with their furnaces, and that the temple of Vulcan 
is known to have been situated outside the city. 

Beside this fragment of the tfieze were found an acroterium with 
the head of a nymph, a piece of ornament with lilies and roses and 
crowned with isolated palmettos, also fragments of tiles. 

Important discovery of vases. — The Direetioir of the Museo Civico of 
Arezzo has undertaken new researches in the garden of .Santa Maria 
in Gradi, within the city where the beautiful ware of Marcus Peren- 
nius was discovered in 1884. Complete success crowned this attemiDt. 
Examples were found of the superb ware of Xicephorus, Cerdo, 
Pylades and Tigranes, as wcdl as fragments representing the products 
of the last period of Perennian manufacture when Bargas and 
Cresceno took part in the work. 

Certain scenes are most interesting and quite novel : sucli are the 
wares decorated with caricatures representing comic scenes. Xothing 
of the sort had yet been found. Details will be given in another 
issue. — Abb d. Scavi. 1894, p. 93. 

BOLOGNA, — Prehistoric stele. — Among fragments handled in the 
storehouse of the Museum there was recently found a fragment of a 
stele of the Villanova period, with remains of a human figure and 
geometric decoration, all incised. The ornamentation consists of a 
border lornied of a double maeander partly interrupted at one point 
by a rosette. Above this border is a broad space in which it is j'os- 
sible that there were originalh' a number of figures. Only a part of 
one remains, a nude man with right arm raised. For the maeander 
com 2 )are the stele of S. Giovanni in Persiceto (Jouex.vl, IX, p. 132) ; 
for the rosette the Grabimski Arnoaldi and Caprara steles {ihid) ; for 
the figure, compare the Caitrara stele. — Brizio in Abb d. Scavi, 1894, 
pp. 270-1. 
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FIESOLE. — Archaic Etruscan Stele. — Prof. Milani writes in the Scavi 
(1894, p. 116) ; ” I have been able to secure for the Central Etruscan 

museum at Florence an important monument found some years ago 
near S. Ansano, in the commune of Fiesole. It is a sepulchral stele, 
of iiiacigno, .41) m. high. .o2 m. and .29 m. wide and .lU m. thick, on 
which are carved in low relief two well-preserved figures of archaic 
style. A Ijearded man Iperhaps portrait of deceased), with moustache ; 
his body half covered with a mantle, and wearincr curved boots. . ; his 
left hand is open and in his right he holds a biniharos. In front of 
him stands a youth in a similar mantle, with nude feet, who holds in 
his left an oinochoe and acts as eup-bearer. The art and style are of 
the VI century; cf Xot. d. Sc.. 1SS9, p. 152, 1S3. 

MONTEPULCIANO. — Contents of a tomb. — A hall-tomb, which had fal- 
len in, was accidently found and contained a number of interesting 
objects. Among the bronzes was : ' 1) a game of Kottabos. having on 
top the monstrous kneeling winged figure of Ti'chulchu the Etruscan 
Charun, whose nose is beak-shaped and whose cap is surmounted by 
two animal's ears and two goat horns; (2) two candelabra, exactly 
alike, like those of the M".-ho GrC'jorhtno. i. pi. liii. 4. .surmounted by a 
youth holding a horse, U[ion a channelled shaft, sujjported on three 
eagle’s claws : (3) two itomrioi. with finely chiselled mouth ( .Mus. Greg., 
I, pi, iv. 5) ; (4) another [atir of -ddmiioi with handles rising from a j'al- 
mette; (5) a patera umheVlo.dn decorated externally with most delicate 
leaf-work, while the interior has a rosette in the centre .surrounded by 
dolphins. The other bronzes are less interesting. The bottom of a 
Kylix is important merely as fixing the date of all the objects at the 
close of the iv century. B. C. — Xot. d. Scari. 1.894, pp. 237-41. 

PAVIA=TICINUIVI. — Roman bridge. — In consequence of the extreme 
lowness of the water in the river Ticino, Dr. Tararaelli was able dur- 
ing the summer of 1893. to .study a pier, the lower jiart of which re- 
mained beneath the present inedi;eval bridge of Pavia. This i>ier is 
all that remains of the Roman laridge. the rest of which was destroyed 
or used as material at the time of its reconstruction in the IMiddle 
Ages. The Roman pier is perfect in form and structure and tar 
superior to the heavier mediteval piers. Dr. Taramelli s belief, con- 
firmed by a section of ancient arch still lying in the water, is that the 
entire Roman bridge was of stone-work, like those ot Rome and t erona, 
and not partly' of wood as was so often the case. He believes that it 
remained to a late perioil and that it is reterred to as the pons retas in 
a XII century work {De lavdihui civitiftis Papioc) which is particular in 
mentioning its stone piers and arches. The present bridge was built in 
1351-54, after the old bridge had fallen through, between 13.10 and lool. 
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Topography of the ancient city. — Dr. Taramelli notes that the meclia-val 
bridge has exactly the same position and direction as the ancient ; 
that as it lies at the end of what is now the main artery of the city, 
the Corso Vittorio Enianuele, it is probable that this street follows 
exactly the line of the main street of the ancient Ronian city. Further- 
more the plan of the mediteval city, which has hardly been altered: 
is in general of far greater regularity than is usual, and this leads to 
the conclusion that it substantially follows the lines of the ancient 
Roman streets. As a matter of fact the city which the Romans built, 
fortified and embellished never was involved in the general ruin of 
Italy. The disasters that betel it from the Goths and in l(tU4 were but 
very partial, and the Lombards and Franks as well as the later Ger- 
man emperors favored and enlarged the city. The core of the city, 
within the innermost of tlie triple circuit of walls, was always regarded 
as the most ancient and during the Middle Ages preserved several of 
its Roman arched gates. — Act. d. Scavi, 1n 94, p]t. 7o-S7. 

ROME. — A NEW MUSEUM. — Tile Opening of the halls of the archteologi- 
cal warehouse between the Colosseum and the church of S. Cfregorio 
took place on IMay 7. Hciv had been gathered from year to year a 
considerable mass of objects coming from the excavations. These 
have now been cla.ssified and arranged by the Arrhteological commis- 
sion. The liuilding was erected for the purpose between 1884 and 
1890. The arrangement is due to Prof. Lanciani. who explained it in 
his address at the ojiening ceremonies. 

The first hall contains a jireemium to the study of Roman antiqui- 
ties : that iff. the materials of construction and decoration used by the 
ancients and sample.s of the various methods of constructing. Here is 
the richcfft e.xisting series of .stamped bricks and of transmarine mar- 
bles : samples of the art of the potter. marJde cutter, modeller, mason, 
smith, wall painter and mo.saicist : examples of architectural orna- 
ment. dooi’ff. windows, baths, cauldrons, heating apparatus, etc. 

In the next two halls are the funeral content, s of the very ancient 
tombs of the Esquilinc anterior to or contenijiorary with the walls of 
bervius Tullius. Its importance for the beginnings of Roman civiliza- 
tion has been shown liy Dressel. Pigorini and De RoSffi. nor is there 
any other collection that can comi)are to it. Here are the two terra- 
cotta I'uneral cases imitated Irom the trunk of a tree sawed in two and 
holloweil out. thus .going back to the original wooden prototvpe found 
on the borders of the lake of Gabii in 18SV). Interesting also are sec- 
tions and contents of the Esquiline wells (putiroli) into which were 
thrown the bodies of slaves and animals : mouths of sepulchral wells ; 
cinerary urns of st(me anil terracotta : tombs [,ainted after the Etruscan 
fashion : both hand-made j)ottery and Etruscan or Italo-Greek vases ; 
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imported Oriental and Egyptian objects especially of glazed \Yare; 
objects of the bronze or iron age. In order to demonstrate how true 
is the tradition of the Alban origin of the founders of Rome, the con- 
tents of the early Alban are placed by the side of the early Roman 
necropolis. The collection is to be increased by the addition of further 
tombs that lie beneath the soil on Via delle Sette Sale near S. Martino: 
they will be transported entire. 

Hall IV contains inscribed and carved monuments of the Republi- 
can period ; among which are especially to be noted the series of 
votive figured terracottas recently found near the aedicula of Minerva 
Medica, and described on this page. In hall v are the figured marble 
sculptures, statues, heads, busts, reliefs, among them the well-known 
altar of Verminus, found in 1S76 in Piazza del Macao. The last hall 
illustrates mainly the Roman aqueducts and contains the richest ex- 
isting series of inscribed lead pipes, cippi of the Anio Vetus, the Mar- 
cia Tepula and Giulia, pipes of the Marcia cut in stone 2200 years 
ago ; fountain genii ; fountains of various shapes : a rostrum of the 
fountain built by Nero on the edge of the pond of his domus aurea, 
found in the Botanical gardens where this museum building is situated ; 
a pump; regulating keys; models of piscine U)aaric; basins of foun- 
tains in terracotta, metal and marble, Ac. 

The entire collection is but what could not find place in the Capito- 
line museums, of which it is really the surplus and overflow. 

Votive Objects of Temple of Minerva. — Near the \ ia Buonarroti there 
has been found a lame accumulation of fictile (ibjeets, mostly coming 
from the jacissae of the temjile of Minerva Medica, whicli stood in 
this part of the Esquiline, where similar votive dejiosits have been 
found during late years. Among them are 8 entire statuettes, 43 
headless statuettes. 42 fragments do., 9U heads. 11 parts ot body, 2 
masks, 11 groups of the three seated Eleusinian divinities. 

Together with these were many small vases and other parts of 
funeral deposits, of rude manufacture and of crude black earthenware, 
evidently from ruined tombs of the archaic Esquiline necrojiolis. 

Among the terracottas are three ot unusual interest : a helmeted 
head of the goddess; a fragment of a lamp with her name scratched 
in archaic lettering ; and a youtlitul temale head, with hair just liegin- 
ning to grow again in ringlets, probably a votive oliering made rcAitn- 
iione sllji facta capilloctiin. — Hut. d. iScavi, 1894, p. 2(8: Bull. Arch. Con., 
1894, ]). 14.'). 

Drawings of Roman Antiquities at Eton. Prut. Laneiani i.-- publishing 
a series of jiapers calling attention to a very impiortant collection of 
drawings of Roman antiijuities now in the lilirary ot fit. Main s t ollege 
at Eton. It was made in Rome during the first thirty years ot the 
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past century, by Dr. Eichard Topham. of Windsor. It includes 20oi) 
drawings, distributed in 61 volumes. 18 of which contain 1849 draw- 
ings in red and black chalk ; 6 contain 3s6 water-colors and paintings : 

7 contain 703 prints. The printed hooks form the richest and choicest 
.•series of those publidieil during the xvi and xvii centuries. As for 
the drawings, there never was made a more complete collection of 
figured monuments of Graeco-Roman art. and is the more interesting 
that it was made l)efore the disper-al of so many collections. The 
epigraphic collection is of but moderate value. 

In the first article Prof. Laneiani treats merely of the drawings of 
figured anti(|uities in the mu-eums of Rome (and some in Florence ;, 
and he mainly translates Topham's catalogue prefi.xed to each volume. 
The drawings in red and black chalk are all exquisitely executed. 
Among the artists Giov. Domenico Campiglio easily ranks first for 
grace and delicacy of shadintr. He became later head of the Calco- 
grafia Canierale. Gtlier artist.^ are Giovanni Bigatti. who executed 
the drawings from Villa Mattel, and Calderi those from Villa Medici. 
Laneiani calculates that Dr. Topham must hare spent about 817,00(1 
for this part of his collection. 

In Lancianis article the drawings are enumerated under museums 
alphabetically arranged. The series is closed by three miscellaneou.s 
volume.s marked: (1) statues; [2; has-reliels : (3) miscellaneous. 

On ful. 74 of the volume of bas-reliefs, there is a drawing of part of 
a mosaic pavement in the baths of Caraealla. This important and 
known work is reproduced on jd. ix of the BnUdtino. A last volume 
in the form of an album, contaiii.s a number of fine drawings of 
triumphal arches. On fob 63 and following, is a letter of B. Lodington 
to Lord Vere Beauclerke. dated from Tripoli of Barbary, June 12, 
1726. It speaks of drawings of a triumphal arch (of Cyrene? ) which 
he had ordered done, while the admiral was at Port IMahon. at Minorca. 
There are three drawings of great imjiortance and the monument is 
described. 

In another article Prof. Laneiani will publish the catalogue of the 
ancient paintings and mosaics of Rome, drawn and water-colored by 
Francesco Bartoli, son of Pietro Sante, commissioner of excavation:s 
in the time of the Albani pope. — Laxciaxi, in Bull. Com. Arch., 1894, 
pp. 1G4-S7. 

The Attitude of the xvi Century toward Antiquities. — In his address at 
the opening of the new museum in the Botanical Gardens, on March 7, 
Prof. Laneiani entered largely into the question of the attitude of the 
Rome of the xvi century towards the relics of its great past. He has 
been writing a history of excavations and researches in Rome, to 
accompany his great Plan of the ancient city, and has had access to 
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many groups of documents of which he here utilizes a small part. He 
shows how the communal authorities in the xvi century displayed 
both enthusiasm and care toward classic antiquities, seeking as far as 
possible to care for and purchase what was found, prop up imperilled 
structures, prevent threatened vandalism. Their tinances were so 
straightened as to prevent much good that they would otherwise have 
been glad to accomplish. They had had to contend with a wholesale 
movement for the destruction of ancient Rome, in order to use its 
material in the construction of churches and palaces. Prof. Lanciani 
recounts some details of the barbarous atteni’ it of Sixtus v to demolish 
the old structures. Patents were given Ity wholesale authorizing de- 
molitions. It was only through a popular uprising that the destruc- 
tion of the tomb of Cecilia Metella was jirevented after it had actually 
commenced. 'When lateit under Clement viii. S. John Lateran was 
being modernized, it is interesting to note how the bronze was secured 
for the decoration of the famous columns of the high altar. The con- 
tractor undertakes a journey through Etruria and ransacks its t(;>mbs, 
returning to Rome with many hundred pounds of small artistic 
bronzes, which, together with portions of the Pantheon beam,', were 
put into the crucible. — Bvll. Arch. Cow.. 1894. pp. 147—17. 

Male Statue. — Near the side-door of S. Andrea deiie Fratte. in Via 
Capo le Case, a beautiful marble male statue has come to light. It is 
entirely nude, and lacks head, arms and lower limits. It is slightly 
over life size and in its present .state measures 1 .2.5 m. in height. — 
Xot. d. Scavl, 1S94, [c 279. 

ROME. — Part of an Ancient Calendar. — In connection with the clear- 
ing of certain rooms of an ancient Roman structure ot early imperial 
time on the Via dei Serjienti, a pieci; of a marble .'lab was found on 
which was inscribed a fragment of an early Roman calendar. Parts 
of two columns remain : on the left are the announcement.- for bept. 
11-22 : on the right tiiose for Oct. 12-20. The lettering i.s in two 
sizes, the larger letters reproducing the very ancient tah>dat jaAonnn. 
This calendar contains a number of interesting pieculiarities. Aot. d. 
Scad. 1894, pp. 242-7. 

The Curatores Operum Publicorum. — The curatores atdhiiii .saciayuin Et 
operum locorumque publiconnn tuciidoriim, which is the complete title of 
the senators placed in charge of jiuhlic places under the Empire, were 
two in number, and were selected at the beginning among those of 
pradorian and consular rank. At first their office was tlie same, each 
having equal supervision over both public buildings and temples, Init 
it would appear that later there was a division of labor and one be- 
came the curator operum publicorum. and the other curator aednim sacra- 
rum. This division seems, however, to have been de Jado and not de 
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jure, as they continued often to work in common under the common 
title. The division dejure had, however, taken place in the time of 
Diocletian for the Notitia Dignitatum states that both were sub disposi- 
tione pracfccti iirbis; namely, the r. c. curator operum maximoruui and 
the V. c. curator opertna publicaaorinn. Of the four curae or administra- 
tions whose foundation is attributed by Suetonius to Augustus, the 
cura viaruin was established in 20 b. c., the curn aqunrum in 11 b. c.t 
the cura alvei Ttberis not later than 6 b. c. Mommsen regards the 
fourth of these, the cura operum jmblicorum, to be the latest of all. Big. 
Cantarelli, however, in his monograjth in the Bullettino, regards it as 
the earliest in date, believing Suetonius to have enumerated them in 
chronological order. The monograph just mentioned ])ublishes the 
series of these curators of monuments, and is rendered necessary, in 
the writer's estimation, by the fact that the list published in 1S81 by 
Klein in the Eheinisches Museum not only contains errors, but comes 
only as far as Diocletian, and contains some lacunte which have been 
filled by recent epigraphic discoveries. The following is the list of 
names given by Cantarelli : 

1. Q. Varius Geminus : under Augustus. C. ix, 3306. The only cu- 

rator designated in an inscription with the full title given at 

the head of this note. He comes at the close of the reign of 

Augustus. 

2. Torquatus Xovellius Alticus : under Tiberius ; from Milan : was pro- 

consul in Gaul under Tiberius and Caligula. C. xr\’', 3602. 

3. A. Vilellius: under Nero: was curator between a. d. 60 and 68 

before becoming legate and then emperor. Suet. T7t. 5. 

4. Cu. Pinarius Cornelius Clemens: under Nero, at close of reign: 

Klein. 4. 

5. T. Flavius Sabi nus, nephew of Vespasian, was curator under his 

uncle. C. VI, 814. 

6. C. Julius Proculus : under Trajan, after being consul in 104. C. 

X, 6658. 

7. P. Mctilius Secundus Pontianus : under Hadrian. 7Vas governor of 

Nuinidia in 123. C. xi, 3718. 

8. L. Miaucivs Xatalis Quadronius Verus Junior: under Hadrian. 

Held this otlice after consulate aud before his governorshii) of 

Africa, i. e., 127-130. C. n, 4510. 

9. L. Burljideius Optalu.s Ligarianus : held office after his consulship 

in 135 and his legation in Cappadocia in 138. C. x, 6006. 

10. and 11. Names unknown: under .'Hadrian. C. vi, 1854 and 858. 

12. Ti. Julius] Severus: under Antonmus Pius. C. I. Gr. 4033. 

13. M. Catius Priscus, etc. : under Antoninus Pius. Was consul suffete 

before taking this office : legate of Dalmatia in 147. 
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14. L. Rufus LolUanus Avitus and T. StatiUus Maximus: year 146. C. 

VI, 1008. 

15. P. Salvius Jidianus and 0. Popilius Cams Pedo : year 150. The 

former was the compiler of the edictuia perpetaam and was con- 
sul in 148, his colleague Pedo being consul sutfete in the same 
j-ear. C. Vi, 855. 

16. Cselius . . . ilUanus Maximus : year 159. 

17. L. Dasumius Tidlius Tuscus: under Marcus Aurelius. Author of 

Senatuscoiisidius Dasumiaaus : consul under Antoninus Pius. 

C. XI, 3365. 

18. M- lallius Bassus Fabius V(derianiis and C. Julius Covimodus Orfiti- 

anus : year 161. The former wa.< consul sutfete shortly before 
161, and together with his family embraced Christianity, a fact 
of special interest. C. vi, 1119®. 

19. M. ServiUus Fahianus Maximus : under Marcus Aurelius. Cf. Bull. 

Arch. Com., 1891, pp. 124-5. Was consul before occupying 
this office, after which governed Moesia. lGl-169. C. vi, 1517. 

20. Maecivs Rufus: year 166. Confused by Klein with the ^Maecius 

Eufus who was proconsul of Bythinia in 79. C. vr, 360. 

21. M. Claudius Fronto: year 167. Distinguished in Parthian War. 

166. Consul suflete, 178. C. iii, 1457. 

22. Quintus Antistius Adveatus Postumius A(juilinus ; year l69. His 

inscription found in prov. of Constantine, Africa. 

23. T. AsueUias Mardanus; year 175. C. vi, 3702. 

24. Arsenius MarreUus: year 181. C. vi, 861. 

25. M. Valerius Bradua Mauridvs: under Commodus. Was consul 

sutfete in 191. C. v. 7783. 

26. Seins Su.perstct, and M. Fabius Magnus: year 193. C. vi, 1585®. 

27. T. Arrius Bassianus : year 199. C. vi, 1352. 

28. C. Julius Galeriu.s Asper : under Septimius Severus. Pralor before 

and consul after this office. C. xiv. 2505. 

29. P. Gatins Sabinus and Aelius Romanus : year 210. IVas urban 

ju’wtor, twice consul, once before and once alter this office. 
Bull. C. VIII. 80. 

30. Ceecilius Aris and Paulinus : year 214. Bull. Arch Com.. 1884, p. 8. 

31. L. Annius lUdlcvs Hoiurratus: under Elagabalus. Cf. Bull. Arch. 

Com., 1891, p. 118. C. iii, 61-54. 

32. T. Clodii's Pupiemu Pulcher Maximus: under Alexander Severus, 

son of Emperor Pupienus (?) C. xiv, 3593. 

33. Clodius Pompcianus: year 244. Kaibel, /nsc;-., 1045. 

34. L. Aelius Helvius Dionysius: under Diocletian. Was prefect of 

Rome in 301 : proconsul of Africa in 298. C. vi, 1673. 

35. Valerius Comazon : year 299. Kaibel, Inscr., 1026. 
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36. Q. Flavlm Maesivs Egaatius LoUianus Mavortius : under Constan- 
tine. Well-known personage under Constantine, Constantine 
II and Constans. 

Beside these, there are a few of uncertain date: (1) Niger et Cor- 
conius; (2) L. Ponipoitius Grains : {oj Aurelius C ; (4) Fabias . . . ; 
(5) Unknown ; C6 ) Vihalivs (?') 

TERRACINA. — Temple OF Jupiter discovered. — Immediately above the 
town of Terracina a bluff rises abruptly, overhanging town and sea, 
and on a plateau, in part artificial, was a structure whose massive 
arched substructures have been much studied and admired. They 
have been generally regarded as part of a palace or praetorium of 
Theodoric the Cloth. 

Eecent excavations have proved what was believed by more than 
one archceologist, including myself, that these substructures did not 
belong to the late period of the Goths, but to the best Eoman period, 
that is", the age of Augustus or earlier. The ground plan of an im- 
portant temple above these substructures has been laid bare, and there 
is no doubt that it is the famous temple of .Jupiter Anxur. We defer 
until our next issue a full account of the discoveries with illustra- 
tions — Ed. 

TIVOLI-TIBUR. — Temple of Hercules. — An inscribed cippus has re- 
cently been added to the Museo Xazionale of Eome, which appears to 
have belonged to the famous temple of Hercules at Tibur. It reads : 
Pivhlius) Fulcinius Vergiliu.s Marcellus, praefiectus) fahrum. tnb(uiius) 
rniKituin) legiionis sepAlmof) Geiuduae) Felicls, praef(ectus) equihna alae 
Pnrihor(um}, suhcurator aediura sacrnrv.m et operiun locoruiiKp/.e pniblicor- 
Onii). suhpraeft cctu.I) clatsds) praetiorine) Misenemis. curio p^opuli) 
P(oiiinii I ) -incra jaciuudh. Hercuji Virtori. 

Two holes at the top show that the cippus supported a statuette of 
Hercules ATetor. the protecting divinity of the ancient Tibur. to whom 
this statuette with it.s cipjius was a votive offering. The giver. P. 
Fulcinius A'ergilius Marcellus, had not had, up to the time of this 
gift, a particularly brilliant career. His main titles are legionary 
tribune and prefect of an ala. — Not. d. Scavi. 1894, pp. dSo-4. 

VENICE — History of a Cretan inscription. — Dr. T. Eicci. who has been 
making during the jaist year or more a specialty of Cretan inscrip- 
tions, has made an interesting discovery in connection with the famous 
Cretan inscriidion in Ht. Mark’s at Venice. Having detached it he 
found that three ot its sides were decorated with a finely -preserved 
frieze in the style of the xiii centur}’. He found that in reality the 
slab had been Ijefore 1S82 in the fagade where it must have been placed 
before 1275. The inscrijjtion must, therefore, have been transported 
to A enice from Constantinople or Krete on the triumjjhal return of 
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Doge Dandolo in 1204. This proves that not it but another copy of 
the treaty l.)et\veen the two cities formed the i)asis of the well-known 
Venetian MS. copy of the original — .Yo<. d. Scavi, 1894, pp- 232-3. 

VERONA. — The Roman theatre. — It had always been known that in 
Roman times Verona possessed not only an amphitheatre but an im- 
portant theatre, situated at the foot of the code di S. Pietro, and extend- 
ing thence to the banks of the Adige. Between 1834 and 1840 Cav. 
Andrea Monga brought to light several important parts of the theatre 
and attempted to leconstruct it in drawings. Among the objects dis- 
covered by him were statues, friezes, inscriptions, fine marbles and 
coins important for the history of the theatre Nothing, however, was 
published, and after his death, in 1861, the objects discovered lay neg- 
lected in a cellar. Hence it is known but to a few that this theatre at 
Verona is earlier in date than the amphitheatre, and important for 
both historical and archceological rea.sons 

At the close of 1893 Sig. S. Ricci, who is becoming well known as a 
student of Greek epigraphy, obtained financial assistance of the 
municipality of Verona in order to carry on further investigations and 
to ]ihotogra})h more important objects found in the area of the theatre 
since 1757. Tentative trenches were dug between Nov. 29 and Dec. 
lo with remarkable success, proving the urgency of systematic and 
complete excavations tor the un'-overing of the entire area of the 
theatre and its grandiose substructures. 

Sig. Ricci has obtained the permission to use the inedited notes and 
drawings of Cav. Monga, and will soon publish a monograjdi with 
historic introduction under the auspices of the R. Dtputazione Fcaeta 
di Sloria Patria. 

The attempts were made in five places, and were only carried far 
enough to prove the existence of the theatre at difi'erent portions of its 
circuit. 

1. Between piazzetta S. Libera and piazzetta del Redentore, in con- 
tinuation of the scena and E. end of orchestra : excavation showed 
vertical slabs, and back of them wall which here follows curve of cavea. 

2. In cavea, towards river, opposite entrance, three steps were found 
in place ; also six steps of one of the sralaria giving access to the mnei 
and praecincliones ; also first half step of cavea. Then the entire 
scalarium was uncovered. 

3. In the centre of piazzetta di S. Libera the trial excavations 
proved that the first half step and the three lower rows for the suh- 
sellia are continuous throughout the semi-circle. Here came to light 
the opening and part of the course of a fine euripus or canal, in splen- 
did preservation, 1.55 ni. high by 1.03 m. wide, with stone slabs on 
top and bottom. Beginning at this east end, the euripus was cleared 
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for a distance of 16 m. It -vvas ascertained to continue to a further 
length of 21.15 m., always following the curve of the cavea ; at a dis- 
tance of 37.50 m. it is joined by the section already discovered by 
Monga toward the Adige. The point of departure discovered in the 
piazetta di S. Libera is not, however, the ancient opening of the 
euripus, which extended in a straight light a little further toward the 
Adige and then continued at right angles to itself in the direction of 
the piazetta del Redentore, joining the section there already discovered. 

4. On the vicolo di S. Libera it was possible to study the substruc- 
tures of the cavea in tufa blocks, and above them the wall a calces- 
truzzo which sustained the subsella. 

5. The most productive trench was the last dug along the west 
front of the theatre. Here conies to light one of the side walls of the 
stairway with its outer cornice. It is built of tufa, and the fa 9 ade is 
decorated with enormous columns, above which is a broad cornice. 

These various trial trenches have given a better knowledge of the 
substructures, architectural sections and construction, and led to the 
discovery of very important architectural members. 

The objects already referred to as discovered by Monga in his exca- 
vations have been transported to the former convent of S. Gerolamo. 
Among them are to be noted the following pieces: Four busts 
crowned with laurel and vine that must have belonged to two decora- 
tive hermae: apparently of Greek marble and tine workmanship. 
Two represent the youthful types and two the adult types of 
Dionysos and a satyr, in evident contrast. There are several portions 
of the imperial throne; a sphynx and part of another, that may have 
formed part of the spalliere. To the spolliem and hracciale belong some 
Greek reliefs of extreme delicacy and beauty, representing the head of 
a ram and that of a cock. The spalliera ends in a charming little 
satyr. Part of the other half of back and arm is still walled into the 
Museo Filarnioniro (No. 417). Another fine piece is a torso of great 
beauty, which has been restored as a caryatid. There are, beside, two 
colo.ssal marble statues, of which many piece.s have been found at 
different times. One ol these is in the type of a satyr, and rests upon 
its right knee [as in the figure in the theatre of Dronysos at Athens.] 

Innumerable fragments of circular ornaments, such as gorguneia 
in a rayed and decorated circle, have been found. A number of the 
reliefs found belong to the class of oscilla, of which some specimens 
are preserved in the museum at Naples. Such has been the destruc- 
tion of the delicate gems of sculpture that but few have been pre- 
served entire, though each fragment is worthy of study and illustration. 
One of these double scenes has been preserved entire, and a second 
has been put together again almost completely. The former is, so to 
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speak, a pseudopelta, whose moon-shaped ends represent affronted 
griffins, as is the case also in Naples. In the field is, on one side, a 
combat between a gladiator and a tiger, and on the other a sphinx 
holding with its right paw a body, whose head, with other human 
remains, appears further on. The second oscilla has representations 
of satyrs allusive to theatrical scenes. 

There are also numberless architectural fragments of both Ionic and 
Corinthian orders ; cornices, capitals, columns, plinths, sinias, etc. ; 
and also a great variety of exquisite Oriental and African marbles that 
served as revetment to the parts of the theatre that were visible. The 
above were discovered not only by Cav. Monga, but also, in a differ- 
ferent locality by Sig. Gian Maria Fontana. 

Finally there are fragments of mosaics, terracottas, painted walls, 
balnear amphorae, terracotta acrotcria and autefixes, epigraphic frag- 
ments of various periods. — Not. d.Scavi, 1894, pp. 223-9. 

VISENTIUM-BISENZIO (near Capod'monte). — The new exploration of the 
Yisentian necropolis, referred to in the Scavi for 1892, p. 404, was 
carried on, partly at la Pnlazetta, where the earliest excavations of the 
ancient Visentium, or Visentia, took place {Scavi, 1866. etc.,) and 
partly in the contrada Polledrara, not far from where the third primi- 
tive group in this important necropolis was found. 

The first sepulchral group or cemetery, with ossuaries of primitive 
type and cabin-shaped urns, was discovered in 1885, by carrying the 
excavations below the burials in tufa cases. The second group, also 
of primitive character, but with tufa cases for inhumation alternating, 
at the same level, with Italic W’ells, was formed in the lowest section 
of the Yisentian necropolis, almost at the lake’s edge on the piana di 
S. Bernardino. This cemetery, independent of the first, and bounded 
by a circle of stones, was accurately and completely explored by 
Pasqui in November, 1886 {Scavi, 1886, pp. 177-205). Therefore, the 
investigations in December of that year were carried on to the south 
of S. Bernardino, at la Polledrara. Here was found the third ceme- 
tery with alternating trench and well tombs, similar to that of S. Ber- 
nardino, also carefully described by Pasqui in Scavi, 1SS6, pp. 290-314. 

The new investigations of 1892 were carried on about 4<X) m. from 
the cemetery of S. Bernardino, on a site called Porto Madonna. Here 
was found by Sig. Brenciaglia a fourth primitive cemetery, which he 
noticed in the Scavi for 1892, pp, 404 sqq. In April Prof. Milan! vis- 
ited the site, and having had some sample tombs excavated in his 
presence, found that this cemetery of Porto Madonna corresponded to 
the others, except that there were no inhumations alternating with 
the well-tombs, all of which were on the same level and very close 
together, at a depth of about one metre. The tomb furniture was 
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always placed inside tufa recipients, sometimes hemisplierieal, some- 
times almost cylindrical, provided with a cover -which i.s at times 
rotund, somewhat of the style of the tiitile cover of the ritual o.-.su- 
aries in the shape of a double truncated cone, at times on the type 
of the helm, at times again, on the type of the roof of the cabin-urns. 
The steles of the primitive Faliscan -necro{)olis which have more ex- 
actly the form of the cabin-roof, and a similar stele found hero at 
Villutium in 1886, prove beyond a peradventure that the ancient 
Italics intended to give to their necro[iolis the a[)[)earance of a city 
of the dead, by imitating the cabin.s, the usual tlweiling. not only in 
the recipients of the mortal remains, but even at times in the oipect 
which contained the ritual sepulchral furniture, and at time.s in the 
eteles which marked, above ground, the tomb (jf the defunct. 

The funerary urns are cahin-shaned. In the example illustrated on 
p. 125 of the Scad, the cabin-urn has all the details on the roof; the 
two capreoli and the two caiithedi leaning on the columen : these, as 
well as the eaves of the roof, are peculiarly channeled in iniitatit)n of 
the wood of which, in the original huts, they were made. Among the 
contents several types are to be noted: (1) Kpatho-s with striated body 
and handles ; (2) ossutrries and other vases decorated with geometric 
graffiti, such as maeanders, triangles and squares variously arranged 
(e. g., in checker-board). Many vases are of the Villanova type. One 
of a very peculiar type is described where the body is striated and the 
handle formed of a pair of horses, immediately behind whom is a 
man who holds them captive by reins or Ilexihle hands that seem tcv 
cover their eyes. The style is extremely rude. 

Later Cunleats of Tufa Can'i — The funeral contents of the tufa case- 
tombs of this necropolis were in part known by the descriptions and 
illustrations of Pasqui in the Scavi for bSSh (p 177 sq(j.), and of Helhig 
in the Bull. Lid., 1886, p. 1!) .s(jq The tombs of this character lately 
opened furnished objects ot the .same character and dating from about 
the same period with hlack-ligured Greek vases, to he ascribed rather 
to the v^i than to the v century b c. Two of the.se tombs were par- 
ticularly rich in hronze.s ; one ot those is a Kyathos of remarkably line 
style and decoration. Its handle i.s decorated in relief with two 
hieratic figures, probably rei)resenting prieste.-ses : between them>. 
seated on the crown ot the handle, is a thick-set figure, evidently an 
EtrusCan divinity, probably Thujltha-Turaa. The vase was ])rohablv 
for libations.—MrLA.NU, in Not d Sravi, 1891, pp. 123-141. 

SIC!LY.--Dr. Orsi, in this year’s archaeological campaign in the pro- 
vince of Syracuse, in Sicily, has explored three localities, viz., some 
fresh ground in the necropolis of the Fusco,” a necropolis of the 
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second Siculan period belonging to the city of Thapsos, and the 
Christian catacombs of S. Giovanni. 

SYRACUSE. — The tombs found at the ’• Fusco " in very large numbers 
all belong to the most ancient period of Syracuse ; and however subject 
to dispute may be the chronology of that town. Dr. Orsi attributes 
them to the end of the eighth or .the beginning of the seventh century 
B. c. They contained many earthenware ossuaries of geometric style, 
some of which recall the Dipylon type; a num'oer of small kkijtlini of 
jDroto-Corinthian style, both geometric and zoomorphic ; as well as 
.some vases orn.unented either with geometric designs or animals. 
Amongst the small objects found as gravegoods, were some 
in paste, metal rihti'x in bone or amber sheaths, boat-shaped fibuKr of 
bronze, which are rarely found in Gredc tombs, and a silver necklace 
with large pearls of diseoidal form. Many of the sepultures h.id been 
rifled in barbaric times, when the invaders iiuried their dead in the 
necropolis, violating the Greek tombs ancl }ilacing fresh corpses therein 
without completely empt.ving the graves of their contents, save those 
of intrinsic value. The barbarian remains found in this necropolis 
seem to belong to the fifth to the seventii century .v. d. 

THAPSOS. — In the necropolis of Tlia[)SOs, in the peninsula of IMag- 
nisi, a large qu.mtity of pottery, both Mycemean and of native tiiculan 
art. has been found. But the most remarkable feature of this ceme- 
tery is the architectural decorations of the entrances to the tombs, 
such as are not found in any necropolis of this ]ieriod. .Some objects, 
as the pearls in paste and bronze arms, leave us in doulit whether 
they are of Phienician origin or of genuine Mycenamn make — 
nicina. Sept 8. 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

CONGRESS OF CHRISTIAN ARCH/EOLOGY AT SALONA. — One of the 
most unique gatherings in tliese days of co'-mopolitanism, of learning 
and inter-ecclesiastical comitv, was the Fir.^t General Congress of 
Christian Arclueologists recently assembled near Salona, on the Dal- 
matian coast. At this was assembled leading scliolars from all 
Europe, representing the Roman Catholic, Greek Cathi die and Protest- 
ant faiths, disetis-iing in the best of hariiiouy tlie ]irobleins and per- 
plexities of Christian archa-ology ami iiioiuuiieiital theology. The 
place of meeting was the historic Spalato, built in and around the 
ruins and reinuaiits of the magnitieent palace to whicli DicKdetian, 
after his furious but vain etlbrts to stamp out the Christian religion, 
retired, and where, in 313, shortly after Constantine and Licinius had, 
in Milan, issued the proelamation of religious tolerauee, he committed 
suicide. M’ithin these walls it wa.s that Christian scholars from many 
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lands and tongues assembled to discuss the historic antiquities of the 
religion, the builder of this mighty palace, the dimensions of which 
exceed anything of the kind save the immense royal structures of the 
Orient, so hated. The neighboring Salona is a rich storehouse of early 
Christian antiquities, and the energetic director of the Museum, the 
Roman Catholic archseologist, Mgr. Bulk, inaugurated the movement 
tliat resulted in the assembling of this the first convention of Chris- 
tian archaeologists ever held. The other Roman Catholic specialists 
in this line warmly seconded the project, especially Dr, Neumann, 
professor of theology in Vienna. The Committee of Preparation con- 
sisted of eight Roman Catholic scholars, together with the Greek 
Catholic Dr. Kondakoff, of St. Petersburg, and Dr. Victor Schultze, of 
the University of Greifswald, the leading Protestant scholar in this 
line of research. About one hundred participated in the diseussions, 
in which the use of the Latin language predominated, but in which 
the Italian, German and Croatian were also largely used. Every lead- 
ing country of Europe was represented except France and England. 
There were four representatives from Germany, of whom three were 
Protedanis. Among the leading speakers two were Protestants, 
namely, Professor Schultze, who spoke on the necessity for establish- 
ing museum.s for Christian archaology, and Professor Bosse, of Kiel, 
who spoke on photography as an aid for archaeological research. Mgr. 
de Waal presided at the Convention, but the two leading Roman 
Catholic scholars, namely, de Rossi, of Rome, and Kraus, of Tubin- 
gen, could not be present. One of the pleasant features of the Con- 
vention was a banquet given by the Bishop ofSpalato to thirty mem- 
bers of the Congress from abroa<l, to which, also, all the Protestants 
present were invited. The city of Salona also gave an official bannuet 
to the visitors, and entertained all, irrespective of confessional status, 
in a royal manner. The Convention joined in sending telegrams of 
congratulations to the Pope and to the German Emperor. The Con- 
gress adjourned with the benediction of the Bishop, to meet in second 
convention in Ravenna. — N. Y. Independent, Oct. 18. 

The Congress for Christian Archteology at Spalato passed a resolu- 
tion at its closing plenary session for the publication of a work on the 
Christian inscriptions in Austro-IIiingary and in Bosnia. It also ex- 
pres-^ed a wish that Christian arclncology should be made a matter of 
instruction in the theological faculties of the universities and in classi- 
cal seminaries. The next Congress is to be held in 1897 at Ravenna. 
— Atheaieuia, Sept. 8. 

LUCCA. — Lombard Documents. — G. Simonetti studies in the Studi Storici 
(in, ’2), the Lombard diplomas in the archiepiscopal library of Lucca. 
They had already been published by Muratori (Ant. Med. asv. i), Bar- 
socchini (Mem. e doe. per servlre alia Storia di Lucca), Troya (Cod. dipl. 
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long.), and others. These diplomas date from a. d. 685 to 744 and 
number 150. Thej' are often of importance for the history of art. as 
when they relate to the foundation of churches and monasteries. 

ROME. — EAGLe-sHAPED GOLD FIBULA. — One of the last pieces of work ac- 
complished by De Rossi was an article on a gold fibula in the form of 
an eagle which was found in 1888 in a tomb on the Via Flaminia, 
near the basilica of S. Valentino. This tomb was quite outside the 
area of the cemetery of the basilica, and evidently was that of a 
stranger ; its structure and its contents were both singular. The tombs 
of barbarians throughout the north of Europe, especiall)' those of the 
Franks, belonging to the Merovingian period, contain numerou.s fibulas 
in the form of birds, especially eagles. These are apparently the 
military decorations called j)halerae pectoraks and were in use esi)eeially 
among the Goths. They are in cloisonne work filled in with garnets 
or enamel. The example found near Rome belonged evidently to one 
of the warriors of Alaric or of the Ostrogoths that fought against Rome 
in the Gothic wars of the sixth century. — Bull. Arch. Corn., 1894, pp. 
158-63. 

ROME (NEAR). — Subterranean Cemetery on Monte Mario. — The last num- 
ber of the Bidlettlno di Archeologia Crtdiana comes to me, two mouths 
after Comm. De Rossi’s death, edited by his old friend and faithful 
secretary Prof. Gatti. Its publication will not be continued (see p. 551) 
as it was personal to De Rossi. Its contents, then, are, together with 
the edition of the Marlyrologiuni Hieronymianum. his literary testament, 
and we will make our summary jiartioularly full. 

“ A discovery made during recent years has led me to study the sub- 
terranean cemetery called of S. Onofrio in campagaa because it is 
situated a short distance beyond the modern church of that name on 
Monte Mario, to the right of the present roatl, near the old Aurelian and 
Triumphal roads. . . It does not properly belong to Roma Sotteranca, 
for I have fixed its limits within the zone of three miles from the 
ancient city walls. The site of this cemetery is somewhat beyond this 
limit . . . and belongs therefore rather to the suburban villages than 
to the inhabitants of the metropolis,'’ but its interest is none the less 
for it is but another proof of the great diffusion of Christianity in the 
first centuries in the neigh borhooil of Rome. 

lU discovery . — The discovery of this cemetery is said to have taken 
place in 1674 as we learn from the rare book of Carlo Padre-Dio 
(Misure delle sette e nove chiese, etc.,) published in 1677. It.s discoverer, 
Domenico Ricciardi, wrote a treatise regarding it in 1677 {Trattato del 
cemeterio nella via Aurelia) still in MS., in which he stated the cemetery 
to be that of S. Lucina, in which were buried the Saints Processus 
and klartinianus, of apostolic times. In a document of 1669 it is 
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called the cemeter}' of S. Lucina or S. Agatha and the latter name 
became the favorite one. The date 1669 proven that the cemeterj^ was 
known somewhat before the alleged discovery of 1674. 

It is needless to waste time in showing that this could not be the 
cemetery of S. Lucina, which is known to be one of the nearest to the 
city and not the furthest on the via Aurelia. Comm, linrico Steven- 
son propose.s to see in it the cemetery of SS. Eusebius, Pontianus, Vin- 
centius and Pellegrinus, whose legend asserts them to be buried in 
ai'eiicii'io nidhirut \I inter viiini Anreliim et Truuapli'ilein. The term 
a re lift rid 1)1 describes the cemetery, but its position doe.s not correspond, 
nor is there any monumental evidence to confirm the identification. 
“ I regard it a.s extremely probable that the cemetery I am describing 
belonged to the taithJ'ul who dwelt in the monks Vntieani near the ret 
T iuinpkdlii, and that it belongs to the class of those of the country 
villages of the cla-ssic period in the Roman campagna,” 

Chriitiii.a hi'icn pti'jns foii.ivl in the Orntorp of 8. Croce on Monte Mario. 
— A notable group of Chri.stian cemetorial inscriptions found, a few 
years since, in taking to pieces the pavement of the oratory of S. 
Croce, in the 1 ilia IMillini on Monte Mario, appear to have come from 
this cemetery. This oratory wa.s demoli.shed on account of the defen- 
sive fortifications being erected around Rome. It had been built in 
1350, re.stored in 14i0, and decorated in 1696. The pavement was 
found to have been partly made up of cemeterial in.seriptions laid 
lace downward. Armellini, in his Chiese di Roma, has published 
them, but without recomposing the fragments or being able to state 
from which of the many Roman catacombs they were taken. I shall 
l)e able to demonstrate that a mimher came from the cemeteries of 
Ocllixtus, Domitilla, Helena and Pontianus, in conseiiuence of the 
excavation.s made there at the close ot the xvii centurv by Fabretti 
and Boldetti. Perhaps the others, or a part of tliem, came from the 
eeinetery of ^loiite Mario, whose exploration was begun about 1670."’ 
Tins group ot inseri])tious has been transferred to the Up-Miwtccn of 
the Cardinal Vicar. 

ihe inijst impoi'tant of tlu'se inscriptioms is one that forms part of 
a funerary poem originally in the catacomb of Callixtus ; a modern 
iac-siinile existing in the museum at Urbino. The inscriptions of 
unknown provenience are all cemeterial, i. e., used as slabs for closing 
the .-epulidiral loculi, and are all, with one exception, Christian. One 
only bears the Constantinean monogram ; all the rest have no special 
sign of the age of the Peace, but are in a style that seems anterior to 
it. ^ It is natural to suppose that they come, at least in part, from the 
neighboring cemetery of Monte Mario. 

A. L. Froth INGHAM, Jr. 

Princeton, December 1, 1894. 
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